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Art.  I,— a  Bill  for  the  hetter  Regulation  of  Medical  Practice 
throu/fhout  the  United  Kingdom.  (Prepare J  and  brought  in 
by  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  and  ordered 
bj  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  August  7,  1841) 

*  T^HAT  ifi  every  profession  the  fortune  of  every  individual 

^     *  should  depend  as  much  as  possible  on  his  merit,  and  as 

*  little  as  possible  on  his  privileg-e,  is  certainly  for  the  interest  of 
'  the  public     It  is  also  for  the  interest  of  every  particular  pro- 

*  fession,  which  can  never  so  effectually  support  the  general  merit 

*  and  real  honour  of  those  who  exercise  it  as  by  restin*  on  such 

*  Liberal  principles.     These  principles  are  the  nifjst  effectual  for 

*  procurino:  all   the  employment  which   the  country  can   aff »rd. 

*  The  g^cal  success  of  quacks  in   England  has  been  altogether 

*  owinof  to   the   real   quackery   of  the  regular  physicians*     Our 

*  regular  physicians  in  Scotland  have  little  quackery,  and  no  quack 

*  accordingly  has  made  his  fortune  amonsr  us,* 

Such  were  tlie  sentiments  of  a  person  of  no  less  authority  than 
Dr.  Adam  Smith.  Whether  his  sarcasm  on  the  Eng-lish  prac- 
titioners of  that  day  (for  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  intended  it 
only  for  phi/xicians)  was  just  or  otherwise^  it  would  be  beside 
oar  purpose  to  discuss.  We  admit,  however,  that  the  great  num- 
ber of  persons  who  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  live  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wealth  and  luxury,  and  have  leisure  to  make  the  most 
of  IriBing  evils,  canmjl  fail  to  furnish  a  soil  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  growth  id  quackery  of  all  descriptions.  The  whole  letter 
from  which  the  aU>ve  extract  is  made,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal ; 
although  we  suspect  that  there  are  but  few  who  will  not  agree 
with  us  in  opinion,  that,  replete  as  it  is  with  wholes4>me  truths, 
its  tendency  is  to  carry  the  free-trade  pnnclple  into  the  medical 
profession  farther  than  would  he  either  expedient  or  practicable.* 

We  ventured,  four  years  ago,  to  make  some  observations 
on  this  suhject.  At  that  time  the  question,  however  inter- 
esting it  might  be  in  theory,  seemed  to  be  of  no  practical 
importance.  The  case  is  different  at  present,  as  the  introductioo 
of  Sir  James  Graham's   medical  bill   cannot  fad  to  make  it  a 

•  life  of  W.  Cullen,  M.D.,  by  John  Tbomwn,  M.D,,  p,  ISO,  ^ 
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malter  for  discussion  in  the  eairly  part  of  tbe  next  session  of  Par- 
lianieet.  Under  these  circuiii stances  we  feel  that  we  need  to 
offer  no  apology  for  resuming  the  inquiry^  and  for  entering  into  it 
somewhat  more  at  length  than  formerly.  Nor  shall  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  ihe  consideration  of  the  one  point  to  which  w^c  have 
just  alluded.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  we  believe  it  to  be 
one  which  as  much  concerns  the  public  as  it  does  those  for  whom 
it  seems  to  be  especially  designed.  The  medical,  indeed,  is  no 
political  pr<*fession.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  startling 
events  by  wliiuh  thrones  are  shaken  and  empires  are  convulsed^ 
hut,  nevertheless,  it  exercises  a  vast  influence  on  the  social  con^ 
dition  of  mankind.  The  members  of  it  are  appealed  to  when  the 
body  suffers  and  the  mind  is  weakened  by  disease.  To  them 
the  veil  is  raised  which  screens  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  from 
the  rude  gaze  of  the  world.  We  confide  our  lives  to  their  skill 
and  attention  ;  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  families  to  their 
integrity  and  honour.  There  ia  no  order  in  society  to  whom  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  medical  practitioners  aure  not  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  interest. 

With  respect  to  the  greater  number  of  human  pursuits,  the 
public  have  the  opjiortunily  of  njaking  themselves  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
exercised.  But  as  to  those  engaged  in  any  department  of  the 
healing  art  it  is  far  otherwise.  Every  one  must  die  sooner  or 
later,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  skill  and  knowledge;  and  tbe  vis 
medicalrix  naturm  will  cause  many  to  recover  in  spite  of  the 
stupi*lily,  ignorance,  or  carelessness  of  their  medical  attendants. 
In  a  hundred  cases  the  superiority  of  the  sagacious,  well*informed, 
and  attentive  practitioner  will  he  sufficiently  apparent ;  but  in 
three  or  four  he  may  have  no  advantage  whatever  over  an  igno' 
rant  and  presumptuous  competitor.  Those  who  have  not  been 
actually  engaged  in  the  studies  of  an  hi  capital  can  form  no  ade* 
quate  notion  of  the  nature  of  xnetliad  and  surgical  knowledge,  or 
of  the  kind  of  evidence  which  is  necessary  to  establish  the  real 
value  of  remedies;  and  if  to  these  considerations  we  add  the 
following,  that,  except  in  the  instance  of  physicians  and  surgeon!  fl 
to  large  public  hospitals,  the  art  is  practised,  not  in  public,  not  ' 
coram  judice,  but  in  the  retirement  of  a  sick  chamber,  we  find,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  sufficient  reason  why  the  Stale  should  so  far 
interfere  as  to  take  measures  for  ascertaining  who  are  really 
qualified  for  their  profession  ;  and  fiir  distinguishing  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  unqualified  pretenders  may  not  be  confounded 
with  them.  .  M 

But  if  legislation  proceed  thus  far,  it  ought  to  proceed  far-  ^ 
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then  We  may  risk  our  own  money  in  a  fool  tab  speculation^  but 
we  must  not  doso  witli  the  monev  which  we  hold  iti  trust  fot  j 
others*  We  may  consiih  a  quack  alKiut  our  own  bodily  ailmenlSi 
but  we  have  no  right  to  impose  the*  altendance  of  a  quack  upoii  I 
another  person ;  no  one  therefore  should  be  allowed  to  hold  a 
medical  appolniment  in  any  pubhc  or  private  institution,  who  hat 
not  been  regularly  educated  and  licensed. 

The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which  it  cannot  ht 
said  ihat  the  healths  and  lives  of  individuals  are  concerned,  but 
which  may  nevertheless  affect  their  character  and  fortune,  and  in 
no  instance  should  the  authority  of  a  medical  certificate  be  recog"- 
nised,  or  medical  evidence  be  received,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  li- 
censed practitioner. 

Again,  there  are  certain  duties  which  other  householders  are 
required  to  perform  (such  as  serving  on  juries  and  m  parish 
offices),  the  performance  of  which  would  be  quite  incompatible 
with  medical  practice,  *and  frorn  which  all  hcensed  medical  prac- 
titioners and  no  others  should  be  exempt. 

No  one  of  these  points  has  been  overlooked  in  Sir  James 
Graham's  bill.  In  another  clause  it  is  enacted  that  whoever 
pretends  to  be  a  reg^istered  practitioner  when  he  is  not  so  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdeuieaoor,  and  punished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  clause  is  not  clearly  expressed^  but  we  con- 
clude that  it  is  intended  that  no  unregistered  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  assume  any  one  of  the  names  or  titles  by  which  regis- 
tered practitioners  arc  distinguished  ;  and,  at  all  events,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  such  a  prohibition  will  be  useful  to  society,  no  more 
than  a  reasonable  protection  to  the  regular  profession,  and  that  it 
shall  be  made  as  plain  and  as  stringent  as  jwisible. 

We  conceive  that  no  unprejudiced  person  who  compares  the 
legislation  prtjposed  by  Sir  James  Graham  with  the  present  state 
of  the  law  on  these  subjects  can  fail  to  acknowledge  that  the  ten- 
dency of  it  must  be  to  increase  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  illegitimate  practice.  1.  Wiih  resjsect  to  Physicians — the 
London  College  may  prosecute  any  one  who  practises  in  London 
or  its  vicinity  without  their  licence.  But  the  legislature,  regarding 
this  as  a  boon,  not  to  the  public,  but  to  the  College,  threw  on  the 
latter  the  whole  expense  of  the  prosecution.  The  power  with 
which  the  College  was  thus  invested  never  amounted  to  much, 
and  is  now  merely  nominaL  It  has  not  been  exercised  for  many 
years*  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  it  will  never  be  exercised  again. 
At  this  very  moment  there  are  many  persons  assuming  the  name 
of  physicians^  even  in  London,  of  whom  the  College  knows  nothing. 
Over  those  who  practise  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales 
even  this  nominal  power  does  not  exist.     The  apprentice  of  m 
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druggist  may  buy  a  degree  at  Heidelberg*  and  practise  with  as 
much  imputiity  as  if  he  were  a  licentiate  of  ibe  Ltmdon  Collec^e 
or  an  Oxford  or  Cambrid^je  ^iraduale*  2.  With  respect  to  Sur- 
getms — the  three  colleges  (of  Eno;lam],  Scodand*  and  Ireland)  are 
auihorized  to  examine  ihose  who  present  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  to  their  surgical  qualifications.  Of  these  the  Scotch 
College  has  some  very  limited  ])Owers,  which  have  not  been  exer- 
cised for  more  than  a  century.  The  other  two  colleges  have 
ebsolutely  no  power  of  any  description.  Any  one  may  inscribe 
the  word  '  surgeon  '  over  his  door  ;  and,  having  done  so,  he  has  as 
good  a  right  to  practise  surgery  as  any  one  of  their  members.  3, 
The  London  Siiciety  of  A]>othpcaries  may  prosecuie  those  who 
practise  without  their  licem^e.  But  here  also  the  legislature,  con- 
sidering that  this  privilege  was  for  their  own  benefit,  and  not  for 
that  of  the  public,  threw  the  whole  expense  upon  the  Society. 
Every  prosecution  costs  them  not  less  than  300/.  or  400/.  Every- 
where, even  in  London,  there  are  practitioners  of  this  class,  who 
set  the  Society  at  defiance,  knowing  that  they  cannot  afford  to  in- 
terfere with  them  ;  and  that,  evun  if  ihey  were  so  to  interfere, 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  evade  the  law  as  it  mm  stands.  A^ 
calls  himself  a  surgeon,  and  as  such  attends  both  medical  and 
•urgical  cases,  which  no  one  can  prevent.  His  prescriptions  are 
sent  to  a  druggist's  shop  close  nt  hand,  kept  by  B, ,  with  whom  he 
is  in  partnership.  A,  may  chiim  to  be  paid  for  his  attendance  as 
I  ft  Burgecm,  or  i?.  for  his  medicine  as  a  druggist;  or  A>  may  call 
I  himself  at  once  surgeon  and  chemist,  or  chemist  and  accoucheur. 
[All  such  unlicensed  persons  may  claim  the  usual  exemptions  from 
lerving  in  parish  offices,  and  on  juries  ;  and— except  in  the  instance 
of  apothecaries  and  of  surgeons  to  prisons^ — -are  not  even  nomi- 
nally disqualified  from  holding  medical  ap|K)intments  of  any  de^^J 
ficription.  *" 

I  In  Sir  James  Graham's  bill  there  is  still  another  clause  of 
[great  importance  as  it  affects  legitimate  and  illegitimate  prac- 
Ititioners.  At  present  the  public  have  no  means  of  distinguishing 
[the  one  from  the  other,  wiiliout  taking  much  more  trouble  than 
I  most  individuals  would  be  dispose^l  to  take  for  the  purpose.  It 
I  IS  proposed  to  supply  ihis  deticiency  by  a  list  published  annually 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government ;  the  effect  of  which  must 
I  be  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  those  who  are 
[legally  qualified  to  practise  and  those  who  arc  not.  To  this 
[clause  an  useful  addition  may  be  made,  requiring  clerks  of  the 
i|>eace,  or  some  other  public  officer,  to  preserve  a  list  (jf  all  regis* 
[lered  practitioners  who  report  themselves  as  having  come  to  reside 
[m  a  particular  hicalily  ;  such  list  being  made  accessible  to  the 
publiC;,  or  even  pubhsbed  annually  in  the  local  newspapers. 
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There  is  no  class  in  society  in  whose  g<Mjd  sense  we  are  oo  the 
whole  disposed  to  phice  g^realer  confidence  tlian  in  thai  of  the 
medical  profession.  The  medical  prarlitioner  discovers,  even  in 
the  outset  of  his  career,  that  whatever  help  he  may  obtain  in 
cerlain  cases  from  the  experience  of  older  persons,  he  must  on 
ordinary  occasions  rely  on  his  own  observation  andjudg-ment ;  and 
to  learn  to  observe  and  think  accoralely  upon  one  subji^ct  is  to 
learn  to  do  so  upon  oihers.  But  we  are  all  over-sensitive  and 
over- anxious  where  our  own  interests  appear  to  be  in  any  way 
concerned :  and  it  is  in  this  way  only  lliat  we  can  explain  the 
panic  which  seemed  to  seize  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  pro* 
fe&sion  **n  the  first  readino:  of  Sir  James  Graham*s  bill,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  to  throw  open  the  fiehl  of  medical  practice, 
equally  to  the  ignorant  and  well* informed,  to  the  unlicensed  and 
licensed ;  and  that  he  wbo  had  gone  to  a  larp:e  expense  for  the 
sake  of  acquirinier  a  knowledg^e  of  his  art»  would  have  no  ad- 
vantage given  him  over  the  most  uneducated  and  ignorant  ad- 
vent urer.  We  are  convinced  ihfit  lime  will  rectify  the  whole  of 
this  misapprehension.  Indeed  even  already  a  great  change  of 
opini(»n  ha^i  shown  itself  in  llie  profession-  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  ere  long  tbe  great  majority  will  be  satisfied  that, 
whether  protection  be  to  do  good  or  not^  they  will  have  at  least 
as  much  of  it  under  the  new  system  as  they  have  bad  under  the 
old  one. 

But  we  are  aware  that  there  are  some  whose  expectations  will 
not  be  thus  satisfied  ;  who  believe  tbat  the  whole  race  of  quacks 
and  unlicensed  practitioners  might  and  should  be  dealt  wiib  in  a 
summary  manner  and  put  down  by  tbe  strong  hand  of  the  law, 
and  who  re^-ard  all  legislation  as  insufhcient  which  accomplishes 
anything  short  of  this. 

Several  questions  here  present  t!i  em  selves.  Is  such  a  proposal 
reasonable?  if  it  be  reastmable,  is  it  practicable?  Could  such  a 
measure  do  anv  good  to  the  profession  itself,  or  to  tbe  public? 
In  what  manner  is  quackery  to  be  distinguished  ?  Are  the  terms 
unhcensed  practitioner  and  quack  synonymous?  Is  a  licensed 
practitioner  of  necessity  not  a  quack  ? 

We  have  no  inclination,  and  certainly  we  have  no  inducement,  to 
under-eslimate  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. We  know  that  through  its  agency  life  is  prolonged,  bodily 
sufferings  are  railigated,  mental  anxieties  are  removed,  and  that  the 
benefits  which  it  confers  are  not  confined  to  tbe  individuals  prin- 
cipally concemed,  but  that  they  often  extend  to  whole  families 
who  are  dependent  on  them  for  their  worldly  prosperity  and 
happiness.  We  knt>w  that  there  is  scarcely  one  hour  in  the  day 
in  which  a  judicious  and  well-informed  practitioner  may  not  say 
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with  a  safe  conscience  *  I  have  done  ja^ood  to  somebody/  Si  ill 
the  medical  profession  cannot  do  all  that  is  expected  or  required. 
Sooner  or  later,  and  with  every  one  amon^  us,  the  time  arrives 
when  the  best  medical  aid,  as  it  regards  the  preservation  of  life, 
is  good  for  nothing-.  It  is  true  that,  even  under  these  circuin- 
stances*  it  may  often  diminish  pain,  or  allpviate  such  b<i<lily 
distress  as  is  not  improbably  worse  than  pain :  but  not  un fre- 
quently even  these  objects  are  onaltainable ;  €ind  the  most  skilful 
and  experienced  person  standing  by  the  patient*s  bedside  feels 
that  his  wand  is  broken,  and  that  he  has  nothing  left  to  offer  but 
his  sympathy  and  commiseration.  But  the  desire  for  life  is  not 
necessarily  extinguished  even  in  the  hour  of  death  ;  or  if  it  be  so 
with  the  patient  himself,  it  may  still  linger  with  bis  family  and 
friends.  When  the  art  of  the  regular  practitioner  can  do  no 
more,  are  we  to  be  surprised  that  the  promises  of  others  should 
not  be  wholly  disregardetl  ?  and  that  even  the  miserable  chance 
afforded  by  the  impostors  of  the  day  should  be  looked  at  with 
something  like  hope  when  no  other  chance  is  left?  It  may  be 
said  that  to  catch  at  such  a  straw  as  this  can  only  end  in  disap- 
pointment ;  but  the  reflection  that  any  plan,  however  in  itself 
absurd,  has  not  been  tried,  may  cause  disappointment  also.  It  is 
needless  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  legislature  ought  to 
interfere  on  such  occasions;  when  it  must  be  plain  to  every  one 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  and  that  the  most  stringent 
statute  having  this  object  in  view  would  be  from  the  beginning  a 
mere  dead  letter.  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Mdan  decrees  could. 
not  prevent  English  manufactures  from  finding  their  way  to  the 
Continent ;  and  the  instinct  whicli  leads  us  to  struggle  for  the 
preservaiiim  of  life  is  a  more  powerful  agent  than  the  desire  to 
have  the  best  calico  and  cutlery. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  applicable  to  other  cases  as  well 
as  those  of  severe  and  dangerous  disease.  The  sufferer  from 
chronic  dyspepsia,  or  from  nervous  pain,  who  nevertheless  may 
live  as  long  as  his  neighbours,  does  not  feel  bis  desire  to  live  in 
greater  comfort  abated  because  he  has  exhausted  the  skill  of  his 
medical  attendants.  If  he  choose  to  listen  to  any  old  woman  who 
promises  to  help  him,  with  what  justice  can  he  be  told  that  he 
must  not  do  so;  or  by  what  method  can  he  be  prevented  from 
seeking  her  advice,  or  she  from  giving  it  ? 

Setting  aside,  however,  these  considerations,  and  admit  ling  (for 
the  sake  of  further  argument  J  that  something  may  be  done  by 
legislation  beyond  what  is  proposed  in  Sir  James  Graham^s  bill,, 
we  supjM>se  that  the  most  sanguine  of  its  opponents  will  not 
expect  that  Parliament  is  to  define  what  is,  and  what  is  not 
quackery,  or  that  they  can  attempt  anything  beyond  throwing  as 
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mftoy  obstacles  ai  possible  in  the  way  of  unlicensed  practitioiiers* 
Bat  bow  is  this  to  extinguish  quackery*  when  si  is  notorious  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  advertising:  doctors,  homoDopalhists,  cold- 
water-curers,  nostrum-dealers,  and  others  of  the  same  tribci  are 
medical  men  regularly  educated  and  licensed,  who  have  been  led 
to  adopt  such  a  method  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  because  they 
hftd  not  sufficient  sense,  houesty*  or  patience  to  succeed  to 
the  regular  practice  of  their  profession?  Nor  is  this  all.  If 
we  turn  to  Dr.  Johnson's  dictionary,  we  find  a  quack  to  be  de- 
fined as  *  an  artful  tricking  practitioner  in  physic — a  vain  boast- 
ful pretender  to  physic — one  who  proclaims  his  own  medical 
abilities  in  public  places — a  vain  boastful  pretender  to  arts  which 
be  does  not  understand  ;' — and  if  we  try  them  by  this  test,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  regular  crafi 
to  whom  the  term  quack  wtmld  not  be  misapplied.  A  young 
man  comes  to  London  to  walk  the  hospitah  (as  it  is  vulgarly 
called)*  His  previous  education  has  given  him  no  habits  of  at- 
tention or  industry.  He  finds  bis  way  into  a  lodging.  Hi* 
friends  live  one  or  two  hundred  miles  off,  He  has  no  one  to 
advise  him ;  and  chance  throws  him  in  the  way  of  some  other 
idle  students,  encouraged  by  whose  example  he  enters  into  the 
little  miserable  ilissipalions  by  which  he  is  surroundetL  He  learns 
nothing,  and  suddenly,  when  the  time  and  money  allotted  for  his 
education  are  nearly  exhausted,  he  rectdleels  that  he  has  learned 
nothing.  But  he  must  pass  his  examination  nevertheless,  and 
this  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a  benevolent  gentleman,  who, 
being  further  stimulalcd  by  the  sum  of  five  or  ten  guineas,  supplies 
him  with  answers  to  all  the  questions  which  will  probably  be  put 
to  him.  His  memory  is  assisted  by  certain  artificial  means,  of 
which  the  best  professor  of  mnemonics  need  not  be  ashamed  :  and 
altogether  the  thing  is  so  well  done  that  the  most  ignorant  student, 
if  he  have  only  a  miKlerate  degree  of  cleverness,  may  in  the  course 
of  three  months  be  made  more  than  a  match  for  his  examiners. 
In  what  respect  is  this  pc^rson  better  than  a  quack  .^  We  hope 
that  there  are  not  VQiy  many  such  ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  know  that 
there  is  not  a  medical  schtjol  in  the  metropolis  in  which  there  are 
not  a  certain  numlser  of  students  r>f  whom  this  history  would  be 
no  exaggeration.  We  believe  the  medical  to  be  on  the  whole  a 
remarkably  honest  profession  ;  we  are  indeed  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  none  so  honest:  still,  whoever  kno^vs  the  imper^ 
fections  of  human  nature  generally  will  be  aware  that  there  are 
and  must  be  individuals  in  it,  who  magnify  trifling  ailments  for 
their  own  benefit ;  who  claim  credit  for  cures  which  they  never 
made  ;  who  profess  to  understand  things  of  which  they  know 
nothing;  who   multiply  their  visits  or   their  doses  of  medicine 
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beyond  what  is  really  required ;  who  seek  to  make  a  reputation 

for  themselves  by  injuring  the  reputation  of  others  ;  and  we  should 
like  to  be  informed  why  such  persons  are  not  to  be  included  in 
the  category  of  quacks?  It  is  plain  that  no  laws  that  can  be 
made  to  restrain  unlicensed  practitioners  w^ill  really  relieve  us 
from  such  kinds  of  quackery;  and  we  much  fear  that  when  the 
various  petitions  against  quackery,  of  which  we  bear,  are  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  there  are  those  who  will  answer,  *  We  see 
that  your  object  is  not  to  put  down  quackery,  but  that  you  should 
have  a  monopoly  of  it,* 

We  believe  that  the  great  body  of  medical  practitioners  feel  as 
we  do,  that  there  are  no  more  mischievous  impostors  than  those 
whom  we  have  just  described,  who  march  under  the  banners  of 
the  true  faith  in  the  same  ranks  with  honest  men.  But  they  also 
feel  that  with  respect  to  them,  at  least,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done,  except  that  the  profession  should  discountenance  them 
amcing  themselves. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  order  of  persons  who,  much  more 
than  the  downri^jht  and  acknowledged  quacks,  excite  the  jealousy 
of  medical  associations;  namely,  the  inferior  druggists,  who,  from 
being  the  venders  of  medicine,  become  the  prescribers  of  it  to  a 
greater  or  less^'Xtent.  In  order  that  this  subject  should  be  rightly 
understood  by  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  tlie  history 
of  the  medical  profession,  some  explanations  are  required. 

It  appears  that,  from  the  time  when  the  London  College  of  Phy^ 
sicians  was  established,  the  English  physicians  were  tuo  high  in 
station,  and  too  costly,  to  be  the  medical  attendants  of  the  poor, 
except  in  charitable  institutions  and  in  the  way  of  private  charity. 
But  the  poor  were  as  desirous  of  being  cured  of  iheir  romplainla 
as  the  rich  ;  and  as  the  venders  of  medicines  were  supposed  to 
know  something  about  their  qualities,  it  is  not  very  remarkable 
that  they  should  have  resorted  to  them  for  want  of  better  advice. 
Thus  the  Apothecaries  of  those  days  became  in  some  degree  prac- 
titioners. It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  the  plague  the  greater 
number  of  the  physicians  (Sydenham  among  them)  quilted  the 
melroiwlis.  The  apothecaries  remained^,  and  di<!  what  they  could 
in  their  absence,  and  from  this  moment  were  regarded  by  the 
public  as  regular  practitioners.  The  physicians  were  sufficiently 
jealous  of  this  invasion  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  their  peculiar 
rights;  but  there  was  no  remedy.  Such  a  class  of  practitioners 
was  required,  and  what  stitiety  stoml  in  need  of  tlie  law  could  not, 
or  would  not,  prevent.  The  apothecaries  having  thus  acquired  a 
new  station,  found  it  expedient  to  aiake  themselves  qualifietl  to  fill 
it;  and  from  the  time  that  medical  schools  were  first  established 
in  London,  the  great  majority  of  students  in  attendance  on  them 
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have  been  of  this  descriplion.  No  specific  plan  of  study  being 
laid  down  for  them,  they  pursued  their uwn  ciuirEe,  each  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  means,  his  inciinnLicm  anfl  aptitude  ior  learn- 
ing. Not  a  few  devoted  two,  lhree»  or  even  more  years  to  their 
attendance  on  the  hospital  and  lectures;  while  others  were  satis- 
fied with  a  sing:le  season.  Many  i<Mjk  a  degree  in  surgery,  while 
others  aspired  tonolliiug  more  than  lobe  mere  apothecaries.  The 
result  was,  that  among  them  were  many  really  well-educated  prac- 
titioners ;  while  there  were  others  with  various  attainments  down 
to  the  very  minimum  of  knowledge. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  rather  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  an  association  of  ajKithpcarics  was  formed,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  obtain  fin  act  of  Parliament,  requiring  that  all  practitioners 
of  this  class  should  be  regularly  educaled.  examined,  and  licensed, 
and  to  prevent  all  others  from  practising.  It  was  likely  that  such 
ft  movement  would  be  popular  in  this  department  of  the  profes- 
sion, as  it  was  proposed  not  to  interfere  with  those  already  in  prac- 
tice, and  as  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  whatever 
made  it  more  difficult  to  enter  the  profession  would  lessen  the 
oimpetition  for  those  already  in  it.  The  Associated  Apothecaries 
proposed  to  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  that  they  should 
undertake  the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  the  apothecaries* 
licence.  But  the  College  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  inert 
corporations  in  the  kingdom,  wrapped  up  in  the  contemplation  of 
its  oi%n  dignitv,  and  feeling  little  interest  in  anything  except  an 
occasional  dispute  with  theu-  licentiates.  They  refused  the  offer, 
which  was  then  made  to  a  trading  company,  known  as  the  London 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  by  them  acrepted.  The  result  was  a 
parliamentary  enactment,  known  as  the  Apothecaries*  Act  of 
1815. 

By  this  act  the  Society  was  invested  with  new  duties  and  privi- 
l?ge3.  They  were  empowered  to  prescribe  a  plan  of  education 
for  those  who  proposed  to  practise  in  this  department  of  the  heal* 
ing  art;  to  examine  them  as  to  their  qualifications;  and  penalties 
Were  imposed  on  those  who  ventured  to  act  as  apothecaries  wiih- 
OQt  their  licence,  recoverable  by  a  prosecution  in  the  name  of  '  the 
Master^  Wardens,  and  Society  of  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Apothe- 
caries in  the  City  of  London/  As  to  the  mode  of  exercising  these 
large  powers  the  StJciety  was  left  wholly  to  their  own  discretion  ; 
ihcy  were  responsible  tf>  no  superior  authority ;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  penalty  clause  was  even  to  lilt  them  above  the  influence  of 
public  opinion. 

Whether  the  Society  have  always  conducted  themselves  wisely 
and  judiciously  is  another  question;  but  we  willingly  give  them 
credit  for  having  been  influenced  by  honest  intentions:  and  it  i» 
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csertain  tlial  they  were  th*?  foremost  in  the  atlempt  to  raise  the 
standard  of  medical  education.  In  the  first  instance  thev  very 
wisely  requirefl  no  more  than  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  pra- 
fessional  instruction*  knowinjg^  that  the  increase  of  it  woukl  be 
easy,  while  to  diminish  it  would  be  difficult.  Just  at  this  period, 
the  conclusion  of  a  long  war  caused  an  increased  influx  of  persons 
into  the  non-mibtiry  professions.  The  candidates  for  examination 
at  Apolliecaries*  Hall  became  more  numerous ;  and  the  Society, 
finding:  the  supply  lo  be  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  public*  required  a  more  extended  course  of  study.  But  the 
supply  increased  nevertheless,  and  the  required  educalicm  was  ex- 
tended further  still.  The  result  is,  a  gieat  chaji^e  in  the  position 
and  feelings  of  the  apodiecaries  generally.  No  one  can  now 
enter  the  profession  whose  opportunities  of  acquiring^  knowledge 
have  not  been  such  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  very  limited  number 
formerly.  Tbe  it  tie  tA  apotkecart/  is  felt,  and  perhaps  justly  felt, 
to  be  too  much  like  that  of  a  tradesman ;  and  as  the  greater 
number  become  graduates  in  surgery  also,  the  name  of  general 
practitioiher  is  gradually  becoming  substituted  for  it. 

It  is  l4)  be  presumed  that  the  improved  qualifications  of  the 
apothecary  are  a  benefit  to  tbe  afliuent  classes  of  society.  But 
there  is  one  result  of  what  has  been  done,  which  we  suspect  that 
the  Society  of  Ajxiibecanes  did  not  anticipate,  and  which  indeed 
even  now  seems  to  have  escaped  their  notice*  The  class  of  infe- 
rior apothecaries,  who  spent  no  more  than  six  or  twelve  months  in 
the  medical  schools^  nevertheless  contrived  to  pick  up  a  good  deal 
of  useful  practical  knovvled;£e»  which  was  afterwards  unproved  by 
their  own  observatinn,  or  by  intercourse  with  others  who  were 
better  informed  than  themselves,  Havmg  been  at  little  expense 
in  tbeir  education,  they  set  out  in  life  with  no  very  ambitious  aspi- 
rations ;  were  saiished  with  a  small  remuneration  :  and  these  were 
the  ordinary  attendants  of  tbe  pt>or.  But  this  class  of  practitioners 
has  ceased  to  exist.  To  the  genend  practitioners  of  modern  times, 
who  have  expended  a  considei"able  sum  of  money  in  their  »eduea- 
lion,  the  little  reward  which  the  poi^r  can  give  them  is  like  no  re- 
ward at  all.  They  may  alteml  tliem  graluitously,  and  they  do  so 
to  a  considerable  extent.  We  do  not  believe  thai  there  is  any  class 
of  society  in  whom  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  liberality  and  kind* 
ness.  Sdll  no  one  can  meet  all  the  demands  of  this  kind  which 
are  made  upon  bim*  for,  if  he  were  lo  do  so.  he  w^ould  become  an 
object  of  charity  himself  Tbe  general -practiti<mer  is  become,  like 
tbe  pbysiciau.  too  costly  for  the  poor:  and  as  formerly  the  cost- 
liness of  the  physicians  forced  the  apothecaries  into  practice,  so  is 
the  costliness  of  the  apothecaries  now  doing  the  same  thing  by  the 
druggists. 
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It  is  difficuh  to  saj  how  much  the  poor  are  worse  off  at  the 
present  lime  than  they  were  under  the  *jld  system.  The  state- 
ments made  in  the  puhllc  joumalsi  and  at  the  various  medico- 
political  meelingSj  are  general  and  inconclusive,  and  are  not 
always  made  by  those  who  are  free  from  prejudice.  Still  we 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  poor;  more  especially  of  the 
children^  die  without  any  medical  relief  whatever;  and  that  many 
others  have  no  other  attendance  than  that  of  the  chemist  or  drug- 
gist; and  it  would  be  a  poor  romplimcnt  to  the  regular  medical 
profession  to  doubt  that  more  die  under  the  hands  of  the  druggisL 
than  would  die  under  those  of  an  eilucated  and  licensed  prac- 
titioner. But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  The  poor  do  nrjt  consult  the 
druggist  because  they  prefer  him,  but  because  they  cannot  alTortI 
to  consult  anybody  better.  If  a  more  stringent  law  were  made 
to  prevent  the  druggists  from  practising,  and  nothing  else  were 
done,  either  the  law  would  be  evaded,  and  ihe  evasion  would  be 
winked  at,  or  that  portion  of  the  poor  who  now  consult  the  drug- 
gist would  have  no  medical  attendance  at  all.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
shocking  thing  that  the  pior  should  not  have  as  good  medical 
attendance  as  the  rich.  But  is  it  not  still  worse  that  the  majority 
of  their  diseases  should  be  the  result  of  an  insufficient  diet,  scanty 
clothing,  and  an  unwholesome  atmospbere?  To  abolish  such 
evils  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can 
to  lessen  them,  and  keeping  this  end  in  view,  we  must  express 
our  conviction  that  to  impose  further  restrictions  on  medical  prac- 
tice will  not  help  the  pof>r ;  that  their  own  means  svill  not  enable 
them  to  obtain  really  gotnl  mediral  advice  in  illness  ;  and  ihal  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  object  we  are  to  look 
to  no  other  source  than  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  similar  cha- 
ritable institutions*  private  charity,  and  a  better  organised  system 
of  parochial  metlical  relief  than  that  which  exists  at  present. 

But  it  is  said  that  others  as  well  as  the  very  poor  consult  the 
druggist  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
is  true  with  resjiect  to  the  classes  immethfitely  above  ihem,  who 
have  little  more  money  to  spare  for  medical  advice  than  the  poor 
themselves.  It  is  w^ith  them  a  mere  matter  ui  economy,  as  when 
they  purchase  any  other  inferior  article,  because  it  may  be  pro- 
cured at  a  cheaper  rate.  We  sincerely  believe  that  what  is  thus 
done  out  of  prudence  is  no  prudence  in  the  end.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  may  be  of  no  importance  whether  the  drug:gist 
be  consulted,  or  the  apothecary,  or  anybody  else^  or  nobody  at 
all ;  but  every  now  antl  then  the  patient  may  lose  his  sight  from 
an  ill-treated  ophthalmia,  or  bis  life  from  an  inflammation  of  his 
lungs  neglected  in  the  beginning.  But  the  evil  is  one  which 
cannot  fail  to  a  certain  extent  to  correct  itself.     The  law  doe« 
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nothinpf  tawnrds  correcting  it  at  present.  Sir  James  Graham's 
bill  will  do  much  nifjre,  for  it  will  prevent  the  drujj^lst  from 
calling  himself  wlmt  he  is  not.  He  must  remain  in  name,  as  he 
is  in  realitj,  a  Drittjfjist ;  wliereas  under  the  existing  system  he 
may  wrilc  Siinjeon  uver  his  doorr  and  assutne  the  character  of  a 
medical  practitioner  at  once;  or  he  may  call  limi^QM  Apothecarif 
with  so  little  chance  of  bein*]f  prosecuted  that  he  need  have  no 
anxiety  on  the  suhject.  If  the  law  were  to  go  further  than  this, 
would  it  not  be  evaded?  Would  public  opinion  go  with  it?  If 
it  did  nott  we  know^  that  it  would  be  inefTecluaL  The  dru«rs:ist 
who  undertakes  ihe  cure  of  a  disease  of  which  he  knows  nothing 
is  an  impr^stxir.  Ilul  a  man  wlio  pretends  lo  understand  biiildin«f, 
and  hnilds  a  house  which  tumbles  down  on  yfiur  head,  is  a  worse 
impostor  than  the  druggist— for  the  latter  seldom  does  worse  than 
lei  you  die»  and  the  former  actually  kills  you.  If  the  legislature 
interfere  in  one  case,  why  should  it  not  extend  the  principle  and 
apply  it  in  the  other,  and  in  a  hundred  cases  besides?  But  let 
us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  d<»  not  say  that  such  evils  should 
not  be  preventetl,  if  tliat  be  possihie ;  but  wc  believe  that  no 
legislative  enactment  will  prevent  them  ;  and  we  also  believe  that, 
having  taken  the  pains  to  point  out  to  the  pulilic  the  proper  course 
to  be  pursued »  the  safest  way  will  be  to  leave  it  to  the  good  sense 
of  individuals  to  protect  themselves. 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  we  have  not  shown — first,  that  the 
proprjsed  medical  bill  affords  to  the  public  at  least  as  much  pro- 
tection as  it  has  at  present ;  and  tawoifdii/n  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  such  a  case  can  he  made  out  in  favour  of  the 
attempt  to  give  them  greater  protection  as  will  lead  to  the  further 
interference  of  Parliament, 

But  our  opinions  go  further  still,  and  w*e  are  satisfied  that  nothing 
can  really  he  more  detrimental  to  the  profession  itself  than  to  fence 
it  round  with  further  privileges.  As  those  indinduals  prosper 
most,  and  are  the  most  respected,  who  have  been  taught  to  feel 
that  their  position  in  society  depends,  not  on  external  circum- 
stances, but  on  tlieir  own  character  and  conduct,  st>  it  cannot  fail 
tf)  be  with  an  entire  profession,  which  is  but  a  collection  of  indi» 
viduals,  subject  to  ihe  same  moral  influences  with  the  indivi- 
duals themselves.  We  believe  fhal  the  medical  profession  may 
be  well  ctmtented  to  rest  upon  its  own  merits,  and  that  in  pro- 
porli<m  as  it  trusts  to  these  alone,  its  claims  <m  the  confidence 
of  others  ^vill  he  more  reaflily  admitted  by  the  public.  There 
can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose,  that  if  Parliament 
cxmld  grant  ihem  the  absolute  monopoly  which  some  seem  to 
desire,  they  would  have  lo  give  nothing  in  return*  Whatever 
ihey  would  gain  in  protection^  they  would  at  once  lose  in  dignity 

and 
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and  independence.  Instead  of  beine^  looked  up  to  wiib  esteem 
and  confidence,  they  would  become  the  objects  of  jealousy  and 
suspicion  :  and  claims,  hilberto  unknown,  would  press  upon  them 
afiervvards.*  To  prove  ibal  the  evils  of  the  ojiposite  svstem  are 
merely  theoretical .  we  need  only  refer  to  the  example  of  Scodand. 
The  limited  powers  of  interfering  with  medical  and  surg'ical  prac- 
tice possessed  by  the  Scotch  collej^es  have  not  been  exercised  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  Faculty  of  Glasgow  have  of  late 
fttlempted  to  interfere  witb  it  iti  the  four  counties,  in  w  bich,  under 
an  old  charter,  they  exercise  scmie  junsdicticm  ;  not,  however,  in 
the  case  of  r|tiacks,  but  of  well-educnleil  practitioners,  who  were 
not  their  own  Itcenliates.  With  this  exception,  the  frec-lrade 
system  prevails  in  Scotland  to  an  extent  which  miglit  almost  satisfy 
Adatn  Smith  himself.  Nevertheless  quackery  is  comparatively 
Utile  known  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  we  are  in- 
formetl  on  the  best  authority,  Uiat  there  is  no  kind  of  svmpathy 
wiih  the  politico- medical  agitation  <m  the  ground  of  insufficient 
protection  now  going  on  among  the  practitioners  in  Kngland. 

If  we  have  devoted  so  many  of  our  jiages  to  the  an ti- quackery 
question,  it  is  not  because  we  are  ourselves  convinced  that  it  calls 
for  so  much  consideralioUj  but  on  account  of  the  importance 
attached  to  it  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  medical  professitm. 
The  really  imporlanl  part  of  Sir  James  Grahams  bill  (as  it  appears 
to  us),  and  that  on  which  the  value  <jf  the  whi»le  measure  depends, 
is  the  establishment  of  ^  the  Council  of  Heahh  and  Medical  Edu- 
cation ;'  whose  doty  it  will  be  to  superiateud  and  assimilate  the 
various  forms  of  medical  eitucation;  to  give  hcences  to  practise; 
and  lo  whom  many  important  questions  connected  with  the  public 
health  may  be  referred  by  the  GiivernmeiU,  As  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  constructed,  tliere  may  be  a  dilTerencc  of 
opinion ;  but  we  think  that  Hew  persons,  who  consider  the  matter 
dispassionately,  will  fail  to  acknowletlge  that  such  an  institution 
promises  to  confer  great  and  solid  advantages  both  on  the  profes- 
sion and  on  the  public, 

The  Council,  connected  with  the  State,  and  acting  under  a  sense 


•  Tut  Ibeir  monopoly,  such  a*  it  i*,  every  «t»Uckor  or  attorney  pays  li^L  t>efcre  be 
CODimencei  practice,  aiiJ  \2L  vr  HI  ftiinually  iifterwimli,  according  as  he  reAides  in 
LoiidoQ  or  the  country ;  yet  iu  -<:]iite  of  this  wt;  have  hefore  oa  un  advertisement  calling 
opoii  'the  i«^t  pro^eggioH  to  fulluw  the  oohle  example  of  the  ntHiicai  profeuion^  iimt 
firm  a  sucieiy  lo  oppojie  the  iuvusiuri  of  their  righl*  hy  nccountantu,  tunters,  unA  agent* 
of  nil  descriiitiuui,  wha  r<fb  the  pufeiusioii  uf  liwusandt  nnimally/  Seetlifl  Ttmetf  Aug. 
24,  1844*  lu  fact  the  protecfiun  which  the  liw  givi»a  !o  iKjlicitor*  is  a*  nearly  as  can  be 
ftiefttosc  with  that  which  tbe  meJlcal  hill  will  give  tu  medical  practitioners*  None 
but  thorn  who  are  regtilarty  liceuseil  may  pra<:ti»e  iu  conrlii  ofjuiitkei,  hut  any  one  may 
diAvr  a  tleed  urcauvfyatice,  ur  a  Itrase^  or  a  will«  and  will-papen  are  nctuallv  sold  in 
•tftticirieni'  siuipt^  Tlie  only  ditlVrence  la  that  solicitors  jiay  a  large  f urn  of  money,  and 
mMiical  men  pay  scarcely  anything,  for  iuch  privilege*  ai  they  paasets. 
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of  responsibility  to  Parliament,  will  constilute  an  aiithorltj  to  whom 
the  profession  may  on  various  occasions  look  for  advice  and  protec- 
tion, instead  of  applying,  as  they  do  at  present,  lo  the  powerless 
and  I] n influential  medical  corporaii<ins»  It  will  ^ive  to  the  pro- 
fession an  unity  and  appearance  of  respectability  which  it  has 
never  yet  possessed  ;  and  who  does  not  see  that  this  must  be  to 
ihe  advantage  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  profession  itself? 
The  first  step  towards  making  a  man  a  gentleman  is  to  treat  him 
like  a  gendeman ;  and  the  same  rule  is  just  as  applicable  lo  a 
body  of  men  as  it  is  to  individuals. 

At  present  there  are  not  fewer  than  seventeen  corporations, 
which  give  medical  degrees,  licences,  or  letters  testimonial  of 
lome  kind  m-  another.  These  are^l.  the  University  of  Oxford  ; 
2,  the  University  tjf  Cambridge  ;  3,  the  University  of  Londim; 
4,  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  5,  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
6>  the  University  of  Glasgow;  7  and  8,  the  two  Universities  of 
Aberdeen  ;  9,  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's;  10,  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  ;  IL  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  12,  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Dublin ;  13,  the  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England ;  14,  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh; \5,  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland  ;  16,  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  of  London  J  17,  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow;  and  lo  these  we  oiay  add  as  an  18th,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury:  and  these  various  manufactories  pro- 
duce, on  an  average*  probably  from  800  lo  lOQD  physicians,  sur- 
geons, apothecaries,  and  accoucheurs  annually. 

But  in  using  ihe  terms  by  which  the  various  orders  of  medical 
men  are  usually  designated,  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that  any  one 
of  them  has  any  very  definite  meaning,  or  tliat  they  at  all  express 
the  degree  of  the  individual's  qualifications.  A  physician  made  in 
one  place  is  different  from  a  phybician  made  in  another  i  and  so 
it  is  with  the  rest.  At  Oxford  the  physician  must  have  taken  his 
degree  in  arts  before  he  can  graduate  in  medicine.  At  Cam* 
bridge  the  degree  in  arts  may  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  Scotch 
Universities  the  degree  in  arts  is  not  required :  while  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  the  degree  in  arts  is  required  for  Doctors,  but 
not  for  Bachelors  of  Medicine.  The  Lt>ndon  College  of  Phy- 
sicians grants  no  licence  to  any  one  who  has  not  completed  Ids 
twenty-sixth  year.  At  Oxford  the  degree  of  M.B.  cannot  be  ob- 
tained much  sooner*  In  the  Scotch  Universities  the  degree  of 
M.D,  may  be  obtained  at  the  age  of  twenty- one  years,  and  so  it 
is  at  the  University  of  London.  Then,  for  these  various  classes 
of  physicians,  different  courses  of  study  arc  required.  Let  us 
take  the  Scotch  universities  for  example.  At  Edmburgh.  Glas- 
gow, and  Aberdeen,  a  course  of  study  in  medical  schcKjls*  with 
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residence  for  a  certain  time  in  the  university  which  gives  the 
degree,  is  indispensable :  while  at  St.  Andrew's  any  one  may  obtain 
the  Doctor's  degree  by  going  through  the  form  of  an  examinayon. 
At  Edinburgh  the  degree  is  not  conferred  without  three  years' 
residence  in  an  univeraily :  while  at  Glasgow  one  year  of  such 
residence  is  sufficient.  In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  surgeons* 
it  is  only  wilhiii  the  last  few  years  that  there  has  been  anything 
like  corrcsj)ondence  between  the  courses  of  study  required  of  the 
candidates  for  examination  in  the  three  colleges.  It  was  as  if 
the  English  and  Irislx  colleges  were  made  for  two  different  classes 
of  persons.  For  ajm  the  caries  there  is  no  special  examiuaUon, 
except  in  England.* 

Nor  is  there  any  correspondence  in  the  privileges  of  these 
various  orders  of  practitioners.  No  one  has  a  legal  right  to  practise 
as  a  physician  in  London  who  is  not  either  a  fellow  or  licentiate 
of  the  London  College ;  but  in  other  parts  of  England  and  VVale« 
the  nghl  is  shared  between  the  London  fellows  and  licentiates  and 
the  Oiforil  and  Cambridge  giaduates.  The  degree  conferred  by 
the  London  University  gives  no  rights  whatever.  In  England 
the  physicians  made  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  held  in  law  to  be 
no  physicians  at  all,  unless  they  have  the  London  licence.  They 
may,  nevertheless,  practise  and  assume  the  title  of  physicians  in 
the  provinces,  because  there  are  no  penalties  to  prevent  them. 

The  English  College  of  Surgeons  has  only  one  privilege  con- 
ferred on  it  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  the  very  humble  one- — 
that  the  surgeons  of  jails  must  be  chosen  from  their  body. 
Many  surgeons  of  repute  in  the  country — even  surgeons  of  some 
of  the  larger  hospitals^ — ^are  not  members  of  this  or  any  other  col- 
lege. In  Ireland  the  members  of  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  being  elicrible  to  offices  in  the 
county  hospitals.  Dispensaries  and  private  practice  are  as  open 
to  others  as  they  are  to  them.  In  Scotland  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons has  by  law  a  monojToly  of  practice  in  seven  counties  ;  but, 
as  has  been  already  stated*  they  have  not  claimed  the  monopoly 
for  the  last  century — whUe  the  Glasgow  faculty  are  so  far  behind 
the  times  that  they  are  endeavouriog  to  revive  their  claims  to  an 
exclusive  privilege  oi  practice  in  a  certain  part  of  Scotland. 

In  England  the  object  of  the  Apothecaries  Act  of  1815  is  to 
give  an  absolute  monopoly  of  practice  to  the  licentiates  of  the 
London  Society  of  Apothecaries.  It  is  true  that  the  law  is  con- 
tinuaily  evaded  and  defied  :  nevertheless  it  has  this  effect,  that 
the  b^t- educated  and  best- informed  physician,  who  has  devoted 

*  We  ttfex  bcre  to  tbe  eicamlnatioii  m  to  medical  jjmctkc.  Ttie  Society  (»f  Apotbe- 
earies  in  Oisbliti  ore  empwei^  to  esumiitie  apothecaries  in  Irelaiid  ba  to  their  kiio«- 
bd««  of  pbAnaacj. 
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six  iDoiiths  to  tbe  study  of  pharmacy  (and  no  more  is  really 
necesstirv),  if  be  finds  it  more  convenient  lo  practise  as  an  apo- 
ihecary,  must  do  so  with  a  rtmstant  uneasy  feeling:  lesl,  some  day 
or  another,  he  shall  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  justice  for  not 
having  an  apothecary *s  licence.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  there 
are  no  restrictions  on  ibis  part  of  the  profession,  and  any  one  may 
^^  practise  as  an  apothecary  when  and  where  he  pleases^  except  that 
^1  in  Ireland  he  must  go  throug:h  an  exam i nation  in  pharmacy. 
^  While  l!ie  various    institutions  which   have  been  enumerated 

(  have  been  actings  each  uj^on  its  own  system,  without  reference  lo 

the  rest,  no  one  among  them  has  been  really  responsible  f(*r  its 
acts  to  any  superior  aulborily.  The  visitation  of  the  universities 
by  the  Crown  is  little  more  than  nominal  ;  and  the  new  charters 
of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  England  and  Irelanil,  which  re- 
quire that  their  by-laws  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary 
of  Slate,  arc  not  much  more  than  a  year  old.  The  only  rule  of 
conduct  has  been  the  discretion^  the  caprice,  the  wisdom,  or  the 
I  folly  of  the  individuals   by   whom  tbe  institutions  are  severally 

governed ;  and  they,  however  honourable  their  intentions  may 
have  been,  have  never  been  able  Ui  command  the  full  confidence 
of  the  profession.  They  have  been  suspected  of  looking  to  their 
own  importance  and  tlieir  own  interests,  rather  than  to  the  inte- 
I  rests  of  the  great  body  *)f  practitioners.     We  doubt  not  that  such 

I  suspicions  have  generallv  been  without  foundation  ;  still  it  can- 

not be  said  that  I  heir  private  interests  are  unconcerned.      Every 
student  that  is  examined  brings   money  to  the  corporation,  and 
increases  the  stipend  of  the  examiners ;  and  many  of  those  by 
I  whom  degrees  or  diplomas  are  conferred,  or  letters  testimonial  are 

'  granletb  arc  themselves   professors,   lecturers^   or  physicians    or 

I  surgeons  lo  public  hospitals,  %vbose  means  are  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  the  number  of  young  men  who  are  induced  to  enter 
the  profession.     At  all  even  is  the  fact  is  notorious  that  there  has 

II  been  always  great  jealousy  of  the  corporations,  and  that  nowhere 
has  such  jeahmsy  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  England, 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Garth  described  the  squab- 

I  Lies  of  the   London  College  of  Physicians  in  his  beautiful  mock* 

«  heroic  poem,  and  not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  these  reached 

I  their  termination.      Tbe  conlentions  engendered  by  the  opposition 

I  to  the  College   of  Surgeons    and    the    Society  of  Apothecaries, 

though  of  course  of  later  date,  have  been  to  the  full  as  virulent 
as  any  in  the  College  of  Physicians. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  agitations  are  as  injurious 
to  the  moral,  as  they  are  degrading  to  the  scientific  character  of 
the  profession:  or  that,  indirectly,  they  are  productive  of  serious 
mischief  to  the  public.     But  how  is  the  evil  to  be  remedied? 

The 
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The  specific  offered  by  some  of  thoae  who  make  speeches  at 
public  meenngfs  is,  that  there  should  be  a  parliament  of  medical 
men,  elected  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  praclilioners,  and 
that  they  should  settle  everything  for  the  profession.  It  is  said 
that  the  profession  have  a  right  to  manage  their  own  concerns, 
and  that  this  is  the  way  to  do  so.  But  they  forget  that  the 
public  are  a  party  concerned  quite  as  much  as  the  profession.  On 
the  same  principle  there  should  be  a  parliament  of  lawy«*rs,  of 
bakers,  of  butchers,  of  dvil  engineers,  of  tinkers!  There  would 
be  no  end  to  such  republics.  Can  any  one  in  his  sober  senses 
believe  that  a  scheme  like  this  will  ever  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons?  As  well  may  we  expect  them 
to  incorporate  the  union  of  journeymen  tailors,  who  think  that 
they  have  a  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  starve  their 
wives  and  families  by  striking  for  larger  wages  than  their  em- 
ployers can  afford  to  give  them.  As  to  the  setlling  of  affairs 
by  such  an  assembly  as  this,  il  is  evident  th'it  the  best  men  in  the 
profession  would  have  no  leisure  to  belong  to  it ;  as  we  have  ob- 
served on  a  former  occasion,  it  would  fall  into  the  hands  *  of  the 
vain  and  the  idle — of  those  who  hanker  after  a  noisy  notoriety, 
— and  have  an  abundance  of  leisure,  because  they  have  no 
professional  employment ;  and  they  would  meet  to  make 
speeches,  and  quarrel,  and  to  do  notliing  else.  But  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  question  will  ever  be  seriously  enter- 
tained by  the  legislature,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to 
discuss  it  further. 

Still,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  of  the  medical  profession  gene- 
rally, and  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  medical 
corporations  themselves,  we  cannot  lb  ink  that  the  latter  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  irresponsible  powers  which  they  now 
possess ;  and  we  know  not  how  this  object  can  be  so  well  attained 
as  by  placing  them  under  the  control  of  si>me  such  Board  or 
Council  as  Sir  James  Graham  has  proposed  to  establish,  which 
shall  be  itself  responsible  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament.  The 
council,  collecting  the  heterogeneous  materials  of  which  the  pre- 
•eat  system  is  composed^  will  form  them  into  one  harmonious 
whole.  They  should  be  provided  with  ample  powers  enabling 
ihem  to  assimilate  the  prescribed  courses  of  study,  so  that  the 
physician,  surgeon,  or  apnhecary  made  in  one  place  shall  have 
had,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  opj>ortunily  of  obtaining 
knowledge  as  he  wbo  is  made  in  another;  and  they  should  give 
an  equal  licence  to  all,  according  to  the  part  of  the  profession  to 
which  they  belong.  They  should  have  the  right  to  inquire  into 
ibe  character  of  the  exainina lions,  to  regulate  the  fees  paid  on 
*  these  occasions^  and  all  matters  in  which  the  profession  and  the 
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public  are  jointly  concerneil.     Thus  they  will  relieve  ihe  corpom- 
lions  of  a  painful  respinisihility,  and  raise  them  ab(»ve  the  suspi- 
jdon  of  com  pell  ng^  with  each  other  for  ihe  greatest   number  of 
I  candidates  for  their  dej^ree  or  licence. 

We  have  already  referred  to  some  other  imjKJrtant  duties  which 
J  Ihe  Council  of  Health  and  Medical  Education  may  be  expected 
to  perform.  The  majority  of  our  readers  may  remember  the 
alarm  which  the  advent  4>f  the  Asiatic  cholera,  in  die  year  1S31, 
excited  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  unsatisfactory  report  made 
by  the  London  Colleo^e  of  Physicians  on  the  subject*  Some 
years  since  a  reference  was  made  to  the  London  College  of  Sur- 
geons as  to  the  effects  of  the  tread -mill — with  no  better  result : — 
the  question  as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  using  it  it 
still  unsettled.  The  '  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on 
the  Sanitory  Condition  of  the  People  *  has  made  plain  to  every 
one  the  existence  of  great  social  evils,  nf  which  the  mfjjiirity  of  the 
affluent  classes  had  not  even  dreamed  before.  To  any  reflecting' 
mind  a  §^eat  number  of  occasions  will  present  themselves  in 
which  a  boards  not  appointed  at  bap-hazard  for  a  particular 
purpose^  but  properly  constructed  and  systematically  devotin|r 
its  attention  to  matters  Cfmnecled  with  the  public  health,  and 
responsible  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  may  be  employed  with 
I  be  greatest  advantage  to  the  community. 

But  on  eyery  other  account  as  well  as  on  this,  it  is  evident  that 
the  construction  of  the  Council  is  a  point  of  the  highest  import^  | 
ance,  and  that  on  which  the  success  or  failure  of  the  whole  measure 
will  mainly  depend.  Sir  James  Graham  has  proposed  that  it 
should  consist  of  three  classes  of  persons:™!.  Three  physicians 
and  three  surgeons,  to  be  cluisen  by  their  respective  (colleges  in 
England,  Scodand,  and  Ireland.  2.  A  regius  professor  from 
each  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburj^h,  Glas* 
gow,  and  Dublin.  3.  Six  other  persons  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  some  of  whom  should  not  belong  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion; and  Sir  James  Graham  has  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  one 
or  tw(}  of  these  should  be  such  as  may  be  properly  ctjnsidered  as 
representatives  of  the  provincial  practilioners.  We  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  a  Council  thus  composed  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose;  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  satisfy  every  one.  The 
University  of  Aberdeen  may  ct  mi  plain  that  it  is  left  out ;  and,  if 
it  be  admitted,  the  English  and  Irish  institutions  will  complain 
of  the  predominance  of  Scotch  interests.  Then  (be  general  prac- 
titioners will  complain  that  no  certain  provision  is  mnde  for  them 
to  be  represented  in  the  Council,  although  there  are  some  points 
connected  with  their  part  of  the  profession  which  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  may  not  sufficiently  understand  ;   and 

we 
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we  cannot  bat  assent  ta  the  justice  of  this  complaint  We  shall 
not  be  at  all  surpriseil  if  Parliament  should  cut  the  Gor«]ian  knot, 
by  placing  the  whole  of  the  a]>pobitinents  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown,  merely  specifying  of  what  classes  of  persons  the  Council 
sliall  be  composed.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  in  conformity 
with  what  is  done  on  other  occasions.  The  bishojis,  the  judges, 
the  magistrates,  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  various  legal  com  mis- 
sionersy  are  all  nominaled  by  the  Crown*  The  professors  in  the 
universities  appointed  by  the  Crown  are  quite  as  efikieut  as 
those  appointed  by  the  universities  ihemselves ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  we  should  have  a  purer  bench  of  judges 
if  they  were  elected  by  all  the  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  or  all 
the  freeholders,  than  we  have  under  the  present  system.  It  it 
true  that  the  Secretary  of  Slate  (acting  on  the  part  of  the  Crown) 
may  oc€:a5ionally  make  a  mistake;  but  bodies  of  men  are  quite 
as  liable  to  make  mistakes  as  he  is;  and  il  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  directly  responsible  to  Parliament, 
which  the  corporations  are  not.  Indeed,  seemg  as  we  do  what 
small  matters  are  now  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  seems  absurd  to  expect  danger  to  the  profession 
from  the  exercise  of  ministerial  influence,* 

Next  to  the  establishment  of  the  Council,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  measure  is  undoubtedly  the  clause  which  repeali 
the  Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr*  Will  cock  f  that  there  was  *  an  ancient 
guild  in  London  called  indiscriminately  ihc  grocers  or  the  poti- 
caries.  By  the  charter  of  James  the  First  the  pot i caries  were 
leparated  from  the  grocers*  and  c*)nstituted  a  separate  company 
Qoder  the  more  dignified  name  of  pharmaeopolites/  Such  wa» 
the  origin  of  the  Loudon  S*>ciety  of  Apothecaries — an  institution 
the  usefulness  of  which  is  generally  recognised  by  the  public, 
though  it  cannot  be  folly  appreciated  except  by  those  who  know 
to  what  an  extent  the  adulteration  of  drugs»  and  the  sale  of  inferior 
drugs,  are  carried  by  (we  fear  that  we  must  say)  the  very  great 
majority  of  the  other  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  J 

By  the  Act  of  1815.  as  has  been  already  menlioned,  the  Society 
Wfts  made  to  assume  a  new  function  wholly  different  from  those 
which  they  had  exercised  before.  They  were  now  authorised  to 
examine  medical  students  not  only  as  to  their  knowledge  of  phar- 

•  IT  such  a  courac  were  talceu,  the  expfine  of  the  CouiicU  ihoold  be  bome  by  the 
State,  at)d  no  part  of  it  thrown  ori  tli*  profeMioii. 

f  Law*  routing  to  the  Medical  Profewioin  by  J.  W.  WillccHjk,  E«q.,  Bamiter-At. 
Lait,  p^rt  i.  c.  2|  s.  3. 

X  \V"e  caa  hardly  doubt  tbikt,  if  Sk  James  Gralmm'*  Metiical  Bill  luui  into  a  Uw, 
a  ffuppleroentxiry  measure  rejjwcting  the  sale  of  druga  will  bf  without  oeky  tubmittcd 
to  the  oon«td«niticrti  of  Parliainent  iind  the  public.  -  i<«    .    •, 
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Hi&cyi  but  also  as  to  their  knowledge  of  disease  and  its  treat ment» 
to  lay  down  rules  for  their  education,  and  to  give  licences  to 
practise. 

Now  on  the  first  view  of  the  matter  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  very  good  reas+m  why  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  should  have 
been  especially  selected  for  the  performance  of  these  iBiportant 
duties.  Tliey  were  merely  a  joint-stock  company  dealing  in  drugs ; 
neither  having  nor  pretending  to  have  any  scientific  character. 
Admission  into  the  Society  wasohtained  not  by  examination,  lior  by 
offering  any  other  proof  of  either  medical  knowledgfe  or  scientific 
attainments,  hut  by  patrimony  or  purchase ;  and  the  only  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  those  admitted  into  it  was  that  in  the  course  of  time 
each  of  them  receives  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  trade  in  return 
for  the  advancement  of  a  certain  pijrtion  of  capital.  However, 
the  fact  of  the  Society  having  been  thus  selected  has  been  already 
explamcd  :  when  ihe  London  College  of  Physicians  refused  the 
offer  which  was  made  them,  they  stood  in  the  gap,  and  accepted 
what  the  College  had  refused. 

So  far  there  was  nothing   in  the  conduct  of  the  &iciety  but 
what  was  honourable  and  praiseworthy.     In  framing  the  Act  of 
Parliament,    hfwvever,    they  seem  to    ha\'e    been    by   no    means 
inattentive  to  their  own  interests.      It  being  necessary  to  apjwint 
certain  persons  as  examiners  of  the  candidates  for  a  licence^  and 
these  examinersliips  being  places  of  some  authority  and  profit,  it 
was  enacted  that  none  but  the  members  of  the  trading   body 
ahouid  be  eligible  to  them.     Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Society  must  contain  within  itself  the  very  best 
materials  for  constructing  a  Board  of  this  kind  ;  and  at  any  rate^ 
it  is  probable  that  among  the  numerous  body  of  the  Hcentiatei  T 
there  might  be  found  imlividuals  more  competent  to  be  examiners 
than  those  afforded  by  the  limited  number  of  the  members  of  the    ■ 
C4)rporation.  ^M 

But  if  the  framers  of  the  Ajxithecaries'  Act  had  looked  merely 
to  the  got>d  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  they  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  that,  even  in  making  their  licentiates  eligible  to  it, 
they  had  done  all  that  was  necessary  to  render  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers an  useful  and  efficient  body.  We  hold  it  to  be  absolutely 
indispensable  that  a  Board  of  this  kind  should  include  a  certain 
number  of  persons  who  have  been  teachers  in  medical  schools* 
and  liave  thus  become  practically  acquainted  with  the  business  of 
medical  education.  The  infusion  of  a  lew  well-informed  hospital 
physicians  and  lecturers  would  have  Sitae  all  that  was  required. 
As  it  is,  we  are  bcmn<l  lo  say  that  the  whole  thing  has  been  a 
failure-  We  believe  that  the  examiners  have  been  influenced  by 
honourable  intentions,  and  we  know^that  individuals  among  them 

have 
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liave  been  and  are  eniitled  to  our  respect  as  men  of  talent  and 
acquirement ;  but  the  most  ing-enious  theories  of  education  are 
good  for  nothing  without  experience ;  and  the  course  of  study 
nhich  they  have  imposed  on  medical  students  furnishes  one  more 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  observation.  These  sentiments  are 
nol  peculiar  to  ourselves,  but  are  in  unison  with  those  which 
are  expressed  in  private  by  the  great  majority  of  medical  teachers 
both  in  London  and  elsewhere.  There  is  one  fact  alone  which 
Ls  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  somewhere  a  la^rievous 
error  in  the  present  system.  There  is  no  examination  for  which 
the  idle  students  will  not  prepare  themselves  by  ho^in^  cravimed ; 
but  the  u*hoIe  o(  those  who  present  themselves  at  Apfithecaries* 
Hall  are  prepared  in  this  manner.  There  is  scarceiv  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  The  most  industrious  <ind  intellig-ent  young 
men  fear  that  they  will  be  rejected  if  they  presume  to  rest 
merely  on  their  ow^n  knowledge ;  and  they  subject  themselves  to 
the  demoralizing  process  of  beinr;  crammed,  as  regularly  as  tlieir 
idle  and  ignorant  fellow-pupils,  having,  in  fact,  as  far  as  the 
examination  is  concerned,  liltle  or  no  advantage  over  them. 

With  reference  to  the  clause  in  the  Apothecaries'  Act  consti- 
tuting the  Court  of  Examiners^  the  following  piece  of  secret 
history  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Burrows,  himself  being  at  that  time 
an  active  member  of  the  Society*  and  taking  an  especial  interest 
in  their  proceedings.  *  One  of  the  principal  things  which  I  com- 
plained of  was  that  the  original  bill  was  altered  in  the  last  stage. 
There  was  a  p)wer  vested  in  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  to  elect 
lo  the  Court  of  Examiners  any  general  practitioners,  %v  bet  her 
members  of  the  Society  or  not.  By  some  means  or  other,  on  the 
dai/  on  which  the  act  icas  pmsed  that  clause  was  altered.  To  that 
I  objected,  as  excluding  men  more  highly  qualified.  ^ 

The  same  intelligent  physician  has  given  us  some  corlous  infor- 
mation on  another  point.  *  The  associated  apothecaries  were 
anxious  for  the  apprenticeship  clause,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
diiUculty  of  obtaining  apprentices.  Mr.  Rose  [who  first  intro- 
duced the  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons]  objected  to  the 
clause,  and  it  was  struck  out ;  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  in 
the  House  of  Lords.* 

By  the  clause  here  alluded  to,  it  is  enacted  that  no  one  shall 
be  examined  at  Apothecaries*  Hall  who  does  not  bring  proof  that 
he  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary  for  five  years. 
Such  a  provision  may  have  been  very  convenient  to  the  associated 
apothecaries,  but  we  conceive  that  nothing  could  have  been  con- 
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Irived  more  mischievous  lo  the  character  of  the  profession,  nor 
more  unjusl  to  the  young-  men  entering-  it. 

Bv  ihc  Apothecaries'  Act  candidates  for  a  licence  may  claim 
to  be  examined  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  By  the  rejsrulalions  of 
the  Society  they  are  required  to  have  passed  three  years  In  attend- 
ing- lectures  and  hospitals.  A  lad>  who  does  not  reside  in  Lon- 
don, or  in  some  other  large  town  in  which  such  studies  can  be 
pursued,  and  who  is  to  be  brought  up  as  an  apothecary,  is  pro- 
bably taken  from  school  as  soon  as  Ixe  has  completed  his  thirteenth 
year  ;  and  we  know,  indeed,  that  so  it  is  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances, lo  a  few^  instances,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  master, 
conjoined  with  some  evasion  of  the  law,  one  or  two  additional  sea- 
sons of  school -discipline  are  obtained  ;  but  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  it  is  plain  that  the  efTect  o\^  the  appren- 
ticeship must  be  lo  throw  a  very  great  impeiliment  in  the  way  of 
prclimiuary  education,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  to  prevent  it 
altogether. 

To  all  those  who  are  tx>iiceTned  in  tiie  business  of  professional 
instruction*  be  lhc?y  special  pleaders,  conveyancers,  hospital -phy- 
sicians* hospilal'SUrgeons,  teachers  of  anatomy,  or  civil  engineers, 
the  difference  in  the  ptjwer  of  acquiring  knowledge  between  young 
men  who  have  been  previously  well  educated,  and  those  who  have 
not  bad  the  same  advantage,  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The  latter  have 
yet  to  learn  the  way  of  learning,  and  the  first  year  is  often  passed 
in  d'ling  little  more  than  this.  It  may  be  further  observed,  with 
respect  to  those  whose  minds  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  that  if  they 
do  not  acquire  the  habit  of  fixing  the  attention  at  a  very  early 
period  they  never  acquire  it  at  al!>  We  have  ourselves  had  some 
experience  in  these  matters,  an{l  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
medical  students,  who  have  received  a  gootl  preliminary  etlucat ion, 
will,  on  an  average,  learn  more  in  two  years  of  attendance  on  tlie 
hospital  and  dissecting* room  than  others  will  learn  in  three  or  four. 
We  give  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  credit  for  being  influenced 
by  an  honest  desire  to  improve  their  part  of  the  priifession,  and  to 
elevate  its  social  iNmdilion  ;  but  their  legislation  began  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  the  result  is,  that  they  have  subjected  the  famdies  of  me- 
dical students  to  a  greatly  increase*!  es]:>eoditure,  without  a  corre- 
sponding advantage  to  the  students  themselves. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  these  grounds  that  we  deprecate  the 
compulsory  system  of  apprenticeships.  A  lad,  even  at  the  worst 
school,  must  be  supposed  to  be  under  moral  discipline  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent;  and  every  one  knows  how^  impmant  the  |)criodj 
frtnn  fourteen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  }ears  of  age  is  in  this  re- ■ 
spect.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  apprentice  may  be  under  the  same 
dSjscipline  in  his  master's  house,  and  we  know  that  there  are  many 
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masters  who  most  conscientiously  altentl  to  the  moral  habits  of 
those  who  are  placet!  under  them ;  but  we  also  know  that  there 
are  others  who  never  attend  to  them  at  all,  and  that  many  of  those 
who  have  the  best  incliQalion  have  no  leisure  for  the  purpose; 
Tel  iheir  apprentices,  as  well  as  the  rest,  are  to  finish  their  educa- 
tion by  residing  for  three  years  in  I^mdon,  or  some  other  large 
city,  in  lodgings  by  themselves,  U>  take  the  chance  of  any  society 
into  which  they  may  fall^  surrcmnded  by  greater  temptations  than 
lire  to  be  found  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge^  and  with  none  of  the 
restraints  of  the  university* 

We  are  not  so  uiireasimable  as  to  expect  that  all  who  enter  a 
very  nuirjerous  profession  are  to  be  superior  Latin  and  Greek 
scholars,  ur  proiound  mathematiciajis ;  but  we  object  to  a  law 
which  places  a  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  getting  any 
hberal  education  at  all.  Neither  do  we  say  that  no  good  arises 
from  the  apprenticeship ;  on  the  contrary  we  are  stitisfied  that 
a  young  man,  residing  in  the  lioose  of  a  respectable  practitioner, 
Icarus  many  things,  especially  in  pharmacy  and  in  the  minor 
ministrations  of  tiie  heahng  art,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  turns 
to  gtxKl  account  afterwards,  and  which  he  cannot  so  conveniently 
learn  elsewhere;  but  we  hold  tliat  one-half  or  even  one-lhird  of 
the  lime  required  by  the  law  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  that 
the  remainder  would  be  passetl  at  schiMil  to  much  greater  advan- 
tage. In  fact,  the  same  rule  cannot  be  applicable  to  alb  ^^d  the 
safest  course  would  be  to  leave  the  question  as  it  was  before  the 
Apoihec-aries'  Act  was  passed,  that  is,  lo  be  settled  by  the  parties 
concerned,  for  themselves. 

In  repealing  the  Apothecanes'  Act  the  Medical  Bill  makes  tliis 
and  other  important  changes.  It  does  not,  however,  deprive  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  of  the  whole  of  their  privileges.  They  are, 
conjointly  with  physicians,  lo  appoint  a  board  for  the  medical 
examination  of  the  general  practitioners.  What  we  have  already 
Staled  will,  we  think,  show  the  superior  usefulness  of  such  a  board 
as  this  to  the  present  one  at  Apothecaries'  Hall.  There  is 
anotber  reason  for  placing  a  certain  number  of  well-informed 
physicians  on  it,  for  the  understanding  of  which,  however,  a  few 
preliminary  observations  are  required. 

In  this  country  the  medical  profession  has  become  divided  into 
the  three  principal  departments  of  physicians^  surgeons^  and 
general  practitioners  (or  surgeon  apothecaries).  We  have  showa 
on  a  former  occtision  *  that  ibis  is  no  artificial  arrangement,  but 
one  that  has  taken  place  sponlaneously  to  meet  the  convenience 
ioth  oi  the  profession  and  of  the  public.     The  distinction  is  recog- 

*  Qu&rt  RevM-w,  Dec.  I&IO,  |i.  39. 
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nized  in  Sir  James  Graham's  billj  and  those  who  enter  the  class 
of  g^etieral  practitioners  (who  are  here  called  licentiates  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery)  are  admitted  into  it  at  an  earlier  age,  and  there- 1 
fore  with  a  smaller  amount  of  study,  than  is  required  of  those  whoj 
aspire  to  be  phYsirians,  or  who  wish  to  show  their  fitness  to  onder* 
take  the  hi«^her  parts  of  surgery.     But  it  would  be  unreasonable] 
to  expect  that  a  }oung   man,  who  enters  one  department  of  the! 
profession,  should  therefore  be  settled  in  it  for  life.     We  havo] 
seen  in  the  profession  of  the   law  a  gentleman,  who   began  his  J 
career  as  an  attorney,  raised  by  his  talents  to  the  highest  station  j 
at  the  har,  and  occupying  one  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the] 
state:  so  there  have  been  persons,  especially  in  provincial  dis- 
tricts, who,  beginning  with  a  very  limited  fjualification  in  surgery,.! 
have  added  to  theiLf  sUires  of  knowledge,  and  become  eminent  asj 
consuiting-surgetms  ;  and  in  like  manner  many  who  were  originalljl 
apothecaries  have  risen  to  the  highest  rank  of  physicians.     Sucb( 
was  the  origin  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  and  Dr,  Babingtoa  ] 
- — one  of  whom  was  for  many  years  the  leading  physician  at  thM 
west,  as  the  other  was  at  the  east,  end  of  the  metropolis.     Nowj 
we  can  conceive  nothing  much  more  important,  or  more  beneficial  J 
to  a  profession^  than  that  those  whose  means  of  improvement  ar«| 
limited  in  the  first  instance  should  feel  that,  by  the  exercise  of| 
their  talents  and  industry,  they  may  fairly  aspire  to  all  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  others  who  were  more  fortunately  situated  iaj 
early  life :  and  it  is  not  less  important  that  the  latter  should  fceU 
that  they  are  in  competition  not  only  with  each  other,  hut  with  alii 
the  energy  and  activity  of  the  more  numerous  class  of  the  pro 
fession> 

It  seems  to  have  been  an  especial  object  with  Sir  James  Graham 
to  facilitate  this  translation  of  men  of  talent  and  industry  from  oneJ 
department  of  the  profession  to  the  other.     Hitherto  a  generalll 
practitioner  or  apothecary  who  has  thought  himself  entitled,  of  J 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  bim,  to  practise  as  a  phvsician,  has  beea^ 
able  to  attain  his  object  only  by  a  troublesome  and  circuitous  pro- J 
cess.     He  has  left  his  occupations,  ofien  at  a  great  pecuniarjf  j 
sacrifice,  to  pass  two  years  in  Glasgow,  or  three  years  in  Edin- 
burgh—going through  all  the   forms  of  study,  and  of  learning^ 
things  which  he  knew  very  well  before — and  then  taking  his 
degree  m  the  usual  manner :  or  he  has  purchased  a  degree  al 
Heidelberg,  and  practised  as  a  physician  with   this,  which  is  no 
legal  qualification  at  all :  or  he  has  procured   a  degree  from  the 
Archliishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  have.^d 
passed  an  act  admitting  him  to  an  examination  out  of  the  ordinary  ^B 
course  of  things.      But  under  the  Medifal   Bill  the  College  of  ^ 
Physicians  of  London  are  empowered   not  only  to  admit  him  to 
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exAmination,  but  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  Doctor  af  Medirine 
— ibe  only  qualification  being  that  he  should  have  been  previously 
admitted  as  a  licentiate  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  thai  lie  should 
have  been  engaged  in  practice  up  to  the  age  of  forty  years.  Thus 
the  examination  for  the  degree  of  licentiate  mav  be  considered  as 
the  first  examination  for  that  of  physician  ;  the  candidate  having  it 
in  his  power  to  proceed  to  the  second  examination  some  lime  after- 
wards, if  he  be  pleased  to  do  so ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  there 
seems  to  be  another  sufficient  reason  why  the  examination  of  the 
hcentiates  should  not  be  left  wholly  to  the  trading  corporation  of 
apothecaries. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  we  may  iihserve  that 
the  same  principle  is  brought  into  operation  under  the  new  charter 
and  bye-laws  of  the  English  nnd  Irish  Colleges  of  Surgeons. 
Thus  in  England  those  who  present  themselves  for  examination  at 
twenly^five  years  of  age.  after  a  very  complete  course  of  study,  are 
admitted  at  once  to  the  fellowship,  and  thereby  become  electors 
of  the  council  of  the  College,  and  eligible  to  it.  l^hose  who 
present  themselves  with  a  smaller  amount  of  education  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  become  members  only  ;  but  the  latter  are  en- 
titledf  after  having  been  engaged  for  a  few  years  in  praclicep 
to  present  themselves  again  to  the  College,  and  be  ejcamined 
for  the  fellowship.  Practically,  however,  the  change  from  being 
a  member  to  being  a  fellow  of  the  CoUege  of  Surgeons  is 
not  the  same  with  that  which  converts  a  general  practitioner  into 
a  physician.  Not  only  every  one  of  the  ex^isting  members  of  the 
CoUege,  but  every  one  who  is  now  engaged  in  surgical  practice 
is  l^ally  as  much  a  surgeon  as  any  one  of  the  fellows ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  legislature  will  sanction  any 
measare  that  would  dispossess  them  of  their  privileges.  Under 
the  power  granted  to  them  by  the  charier  the  council  have  nomi- 
nated between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  fellows:  but  the 
real  object  of  this  nomination  was  to  provide  an  immediate  con- 
stituency for  the  election  of  their  own  body.  The  mnjiirity  of 
the  fellows  are  already  hospital -surgeons,  and  the  remainder  are 
for  the  most  part  persfins  somewhat  advanced  in  life»  many  of 
them  being  employed  in  the  public  service,  some  in  one*  and 
others  in  another  part  of  the  world.  Not  only  would  it  be  unjust, 
hut  it  is  actually  impossible,  for  the  governors  of  hospitals  at  the 
present  time  to  bmit  themselves  to  the  list  of  fellows  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  surgeons  to  these  institutions.  If,  as  we  anticipate, 
the  period  shoultj  arrive  when  all  the  best- in  formed  surgeons  are 
included  in  the  fellowship,  then,  and  not  until  then,  they  may 
venture  to  do  so:  but  this  is  what  concerns  the  next  rather  than 
the  present  generation* 

It 
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It  lias  been  our  object  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  leading* 
principles  (»f  the  proposed  measure  of  medical  reform.  To  dis- 
cuss it  in  all  its  details  would  be  making  a  larger  demand  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers  than  the  tjccasion  joslifies.  Some  clauses 
have,  we  conceive,  been  misappreheniled,  and  may  require  there- 
fore to  be  difterenlly  expressed,  while  there  are  others  which  may 
be  altered  with  advantage.  Assuredly,  whatever  can  be  said  on 
the  subject  will  be  said  before  the  next  meeting"  of  Parliament; 
and  as  the  author  of  the  bill  can  have  no  possible  motive 
for  showing  favour  to  one  class  of  persons  at  the  expense  of 
another,  nor  any  other  object  ihun  that  of  tloing  good,  he  will 
gladly  avail  himself  of  any  suggestions  that  can  be  made  for  its  * 
ijnprovement,  from  whatever  source  they  come.  In  fact,  it  must 
have  been  with  the  view  of  thus  coUecling  information  and 
opinions  that  he  introduced  the  bill  at  the  end  of  one  session  and 
left  it  for  disctiBsion  at  the  beginning  of  another.  We  trust  that 
those  whom  the  tjuesiiun  most  concerns,  cherishing  no  unworthy 
suspicions,  abandoning  all  petty  jealousies,  and  disregarding  all 
petty  interests,  will  support  the  government  in  their  honest  enflea- 
vours  to  elevate  the  position  and  sustain  the  honour  of  the  medical 
profession*  Should  it  be  otherwise,  we  foresee  that  th<5  attempt 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  will  be  given  up  in  despair ;  that  no 
future  government  will  be  bold  enough  to  engage  in  so  difficult 
an  undertaking  ;  and  that  the  evils  (whatever  they  may  be),  of 
which  the  protessii*n  generally  so  much  complain  at  presejit,  will 
be  entailed  upon  them,  without  check  or  hinderance,  for  evermore. 

Although,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  it  is  our  wish  to  consider 
principles  rather  than  details,  there  are  a  few  of  the  latter,  on 
which,  as  beiog  of  more  imjxjrtanee  than  the  rest,  it  may  be  worth 
while  for  us  to  offer  some  brief  observations. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  Bill  for  an  examination  in  mid- 
wifery, But  this  is  an  important  part  of  medical  practice,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  council  of  education  have  the  power 
of  instituting  such  an  etxaxni nation,  to  be  conducted  either  by  one 
of  the  other  examining  boards^  or  by  some  board  es]>ecially  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  I 

The  twenty -eighth  clause  is  intended  t4>  save  the  rights  of  ex- 
isting  praetjtitmers ;  but,  stamling  by  itself,  it  will  not  do  all  that 
is  required. 

We  have  already  observed  that  all  those  who,  at  the  present 
time,  pn>fcss  to  practise  surgery,  are  legally  surgeons,  whether 
they  be  or  be  not  connected  with  one  of  the  colleges;  and  so  far 
there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  registration.  Still  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  n  practitioner  who  styles  himself 
a  surgeon,  having  received  no  surgical  education  whatever^  ought 
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I  to  be  registered  as  such.     We  suspect  that  there  are  Dot  a  few  in 
I  this  predicament. 

The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  physicians.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  provincial  physicians  in  England  have  graduated  in 
Scotland  or  elsewhere,  and  are  not  slrictlj  leg^ai  praclilioners, 
having  neither  an  Oxford  or  Cambnd*je  tlegrce,  nor  a  licence 
from  the  Londmi  College.  Tt*  exclude  these  geiideineu  from 
being  registered  would  be  not  oidj  a  je^real  iojuslice  to  themselves, 
but  a  serious  injury  to  the  poblic.  Prubahlj  it  is  intended  that 
a  provision  shall  lie  ni*ide  lur  them  in  the  new  charier  of  the 
London  Colleg-e  of  Physicians  ;— otherwise  some  alteration  iu  the 
clause  alluded  to  will  be  necessary. 

A  question  may  also  arise  as  lo  the  regislraiion  of  apothecaries, 
I  We  have  slated  that,  under  the  Act  of  1815,  whoever  professes 
I  lo  practise  as  an  apcjlhecary  without  a  licence  from  the  Apotlie- 
[  caries*  Society  is  liable  to  a  penalty.     Dot  it  is  notorious  that  the 
Society  have  very  rarely  ventured  to  enforce  tiieir  privilege.     In 
many  instances  they  are  delerrcd   by  tlie  great  expense   of  the 
prosecution,  and  in  others,  where  the  practitioner  has  gained  the 
good  opinion  of  the   neighbourhood,  they  would  not  venture  on 
ft  prosecution,  even  if  it  were  lo   cost  them  nothing.     We  know 
that   there    are    many    well-educat€?d    persons  practising  in   this 
manner,  some  of  whom  have  probably  been  prevented  from  pro- 
curing a  hcence  merely  by  the  want  of  a  ^i\e  years*'  apprentice- 
ship.    That  every  unlicensed  person  who  has  taken  on  himself 
to  practise  as  an  apothecary  should  be  registered^  would  be  mani- 
festly wrong ;  but  that  many  of  them  should  not,  would  be  wrong 
I  also.     Perhaps,  when  the  subject  has  been  duly  considered,  some 
I  distinct  rule  may  be  laid   down  on  wliich  the  council  may  act: 
I  otherwise  it  will   be  necessary  to  give  them  a  large  discretionary 
\  power. 

We  conclude  that  every  (»ne  who  is  now  a  surgeon  will  have 
a  right  to  be  registered  as  a  surgeon  :  and  that  if  he  lie  a  general 
practitioner,  he  may  make  his  election  between  being  registered 
as  a  surgeon,  or  as  a  licentiate  in  medicine  and  surgery-  In  the 
I  latter  case,  however,  no  objection  should  be  madelo  his  retaining 
the  title  of  Surgeon  by  courtesy,  as  a  Bachelor  of  medicine  is  called 
Ikfctor  by  courtesy.  A  person  who  is  merely  an  apothecary  of 
course  must  be  registered  as  what  he  is^  and  nothing  more. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  bill  should  de- 
termine the  number  of  years  of  study  required  for  the  physician 
ftnd surgeon  more  than  fur  the  licentiate  in  medicine  and  surgery; 
mnd  there  is  as  much  reason  for  leaving  the  one  as  for  leaving  the 
mher  to  the  discretion  of  the  council.  It  will  be  quite  suOicient 
if  the  age  of  admission  into  the  profession  be  delermined  by  act 

of 
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of  I*jirlmment.  In  the  bill  it  is  proposed  that  physicians  should  be 
admitted  at  twentj-six,  surgeons  at  twcnly-tive,  and  licentiates  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  We  have  on  a  former  occasion  observed 
that  we  think  the  last -mentioned  too  early  a  period  for  any 
one  to  undertake  the  very  serious  duties  of  a  medical  practi- 
liuner.  We  see  no  reason  for  alterinjj  our  opinion,  although  we 
are  opposed  to  the  authority  of  ihe  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries.  If  the  age  of  adtnission  for  the  licen* 
tiates  were  raised  to  twenty -two  years,  and  the  five-years*  appren- 
ticeship were  abolished,  there  would  he  no  excuse  for  any  one 
entering  any  part  of  the  profess ir>n  who  has  ni>t  had  a  liberal  pre- 
liminary education  ;  of  which  ime  among  other  gotid  results  must 
be  a  higher  standard  of  professional  fjualifi cations,  with  a  very 
trifling  addition  to  the  expense  in  the  beginning. 

If  we  Ifxik  into  the  history  of  the  medical  profession,  we  shall 
find  that  it  has  seldom  enjoyed  that  degree  of  tranquillity  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  result  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of  its  pursuits.  In  this  country;  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  the 
disputes  began  between  the  physicians  and  the  apothecaries,  in 
which,  as  we  have  explained  already,  the  latter  were  ultimately 
victorious.  Then  came  the  not  less  acrimonious  diflerences  be* 
tween  the  fellows  and  licentiates  of  the  Lf>ndon  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, which  have  only  lately  come  to  a  txjnclusion.  These, 
however^  were  but  partial  agitations  of  the  medical  cummunity 
compared  with  those  w^hich  have  existed  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  evident  that  the  great  mass  of  medical  practitioners 
have  become  dissatisfied  with  their  condition;  and  they  have  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction  in  various  ways — in  medic(»- political 
meetings,  in  the  formation  of  associations  for  ih^  protectiim  of  their 
rigltts — in  pamphlets,  in  letters,  and  in  an  almost  universal  de- 
mand for  medical  reform.  But  if  we  inquire  what  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  real  objects  tjf  meiiical  reform^  we  obttiin  so  many 
answ^ers  to  the  question,  that  it  would  appear  that  no  two  persons 
are  agreed  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  point  on 
which  anything  like  agreement  can  be  traced— and  that  is  the  de- 
liverance from  quack  competiticm.  Of  this  it  is  truly  observed  in 
a  daily  journal,  that  *  it  is  with  them  the  object  of  an  ardent 
pursuit  amounting  to  a  passion,  the  essence  of  nine*tenths  of  their 
politico- medical  agitations.* 

It  is,  we  suppose,  natural  (at  least  we  know  that  so  it  almost 
always  happens)  for  those  vfhn  have,  or  suppose  that  they  have, 
any  cause  of  discontent,  to  throw  the  blame  on  somebody  ;  and 
as  those  who  are  pinched  by  hunger  in  a  year  of  scarcity  vent  their 
anger  on  the  bakers,  millers,  and  farmers,  so  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  medical  practitioners  vent  theirs  on  the  corporations* 
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[  Now  to  us  it  is  plain  that  the  principal  cause  of  discontent  is,  that 

the  medical  profession  is  overstocked  ;    thai  each   beg-inner  finds 

himself  so  cramped  and  interfered  with  bj  his  neighbours  that  it 

•  is   difficult  for  him  to   obtain   a    livelihtjod ;    that    while  all  the 

f  principal  prizes  are  carried  off  hy  the  few  who  have  more  than  the 

'  average  quantity  of  talent  and  industry,  combined  with  some  good 

I  fortune^  the  majority  can  ejcpect  no  more  than  a  very  moderate 

provision  ;  and  that  a  very  numerous  class,  comprehending  the  idle 

'  and  the  presumptuous,  those  who  have  wasted  the  precious  years 

I  that   should  have  been  devotetl  to  their  educalioUt  or  who  have 

been  wanting  in  steady  perseverance  afterwards,  are  left  in  the 

I  lurch  altogether. 

r      We  are  inclined  to  think  that  many  (perhaps  the  greater  num- 

f  ber)  of  the  medical  corporations  have  fallen  into  an  error,  which 

belongs  to  the  times  rather  than  to  themselves— that  of  placing 

the  standard  of  professional  education  loo  high  ;  forgetting  that 

their  duty  is  not  to  bring  every  one  up  to  the  maximum,   but  to 

I  fix  the  minimum  of  knowledge  with  which  an  individual  may  be 

,  allowed  to  commence  practice.     The  effect  of  ibis   in  the  case 

I  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  as  we  ha%'e  already  observed,  has 

f  been  to  multiply  the  candidates  for  employment  among  the  rich, 

I  and   to  extinguish   altogether   that  class  of  practitioners   who,  in 

former  times,  were  the  principal  attendants  of  the  poor.     Still  we 

do  not  believe  that  the  overstocked  stale  of  the  profession  is  to 

be  solely  attributed  to  this  cause.     As  other  professions  are  very 

I  much  in  the  same  condition,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  refer  it  to 

something  in  the  stale  of  society  itself;  and,  at  all  events,  the 

thing  ha^'ing  been  once  done,  we  see  that  it  will  be  neither  easy  nor 

desirable  that  any  one  of  the  corporations  shall   retrace  its  steps> 

and  require  a  smaller  amount  of  education  than  is  required  at 

present. 

In  defending  the  corporations  from  imputations  which  we  be- 
'  Uere  to  be  absurd  and   unjust,  we  would  be  by  no  means  under- 
stood as  retracting  a  single  word  of  what  we  have  already  said  as 
I  to  the  manifold  imperfections  of  the  present  system.     When  we 
I  consider  the  great  number  tjf  institutions  which  give  degrees  or 
letters  testimonial  of  S4>ine  kind  or  another— acting  independently 
of  each  other— prescribing  different  qualifications  for  those  whose 
qualifications  ought  to  be  similar —and  not  unfrequenily  altering 
I  their  regulations   (as  it  seems)  capriciously; — when   we  further 
I   lake  into  the  account  that  some  of  ihem  have  what  would  be  great 
privUeges  and  powers,  if  ihey  dared  to  exercise  them,  and  yet  are 
responsible  to  no  one  for  what  they  do ;— and  further,  tliat  it  is  in 
'  the  natural  course  of  events  tliat  eucb  corporation  should  look  to 
its  own  little  interests  rather  iban  to  those  of  the  community,  we 
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own  thflt  we  can  discover  the  elements  of  much  that  is  wronja:  or 
absurd,  and  of  c^imjiaratively  little  that  is  pxid.  We  refer  of 
course  to  what  concerns  medical  education  and  the  character  and 
qualificalions  of  medical  practitioners.  That  some  of  the  corpo- 
rations have  been  useful  in  other  ways  we  do  not  deny.  Even 
such  an  accidental  bond  of  union  as  is  afforded  by  the  circuit 
dinner- table  is  useful  to  the  profession  of  the  bar,  inasmuch  as 
each  individual  belonging:  to  it  feels  that  the  favourable  opinion 
of  everyone  besides  is  necessary  to  bis  happiness  and  comfort; 
and  the  Lnndon  College  of  Physicians,  such  as  it  was  formerly 
constituted,  with  all  its  imperfections*  hmited  as  it  was  in  numlier, 
but  consisting^  of  well-educated  men,  who  observed  each  other* s 
characLerand  conduct,  must  have  been  useful  in  the  same  manner 
to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
some  of  the  corresponding  institutions  in  other  places.  A  still 
g^reater  end  has  been  attained  by  the  preservation  and  ^reat  ejtten- 
sion  nf  the  Hunteinan  Museum  by  the  English  College  of  Surgeons. 
There  is  nothing  approacliing  to  it  in  the  world  besides;  and 
placed  as  it  is  in  connexion  with  a  medical  and  scientific  library 
of  25,000  volumes,  and  made  accessible  to  every  one,  it  has  pro- 
bably done  more  towards  mainlaijiing  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry 
in  the  profession  than  all  the  schemes  of  education  and  examina- 
tions put  together.* 

In  addition  to  the  direct  changes  which  the  Medical  Bill  would 
effect  in  the  constitution  of  the  medical  profession,  there  are  other* 
which  would  flow  from  it  indirectly  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
unimportant. 

In  getting  rid  i*f  the  tradesman-like  name  of  apothecary,  and 
in  placing  the  examination  of  the  licentiates  in  the  hands  of  a 
superior  board,  it  will  tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  great 
mass  of  practitioners,  and  it  will  do  as  much  as  can  be  done 
towards  abolishing  the  absurd  custom  of  remunerating  them,  not 
for  their  skill  and  advice,  but  for  the  medicines  which  they  ad- 
minister. 

It  is  almost  a  malter  of  course  that  there  will  be  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  physicians,  as  many  of  those  who  would 
think  themselves  degraded  by  the  name  of  apothecary  will  be 
very  well  contented  to  begin  the  world  as  licentiates,  expecting  to 
become  physicians  afterwards. 

Notvvitbstanding  the  fears  which  we  know  that  some  of  the 
Oxford  anrl  Cambridge  authorities  entertain  on  the  subject,  we 
are  satisfied  that  do  one    who  wishes  well  to  the  medical  pro- 

*  Tlie  College*  of  Surgi^out  of  Scutland  aod  Jreland  bave  alao  ibeir  respect iv«  j 
tnuieamif  which  are  m  like  mmirier  made  accetaible  to  ibe  scieutyic  etudeiiU  of  tlie 
pRifenioti. 
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ifession  can  be  desirous  of  disconnecLing  it  with  these  ancient 
■■iitutions ;  and  ibat  neither  the  Secretary  of  Stale  in  the  first 
HHHice,  nor  Parliament  afterwards,  will  be  disposed  to  overlook 
ftheir  interests.  One  obvious  tendency  of  the  Bill  is  to  cause  a 
llarg^er  proportion  of  medical  practitioners  to  be  educated  at  the 
I  English  universities  than  is  the  case  at  present.  Hitherto  the  grreat 
■  inducement  to  apply  for  the  degree  of  M,D.  elsewhere  has  been 
llhat  it  could  be  obtained  at  an  earlier  period  ui  life:  hut  as  it  is 
Iproposed  that  nc)  one  should  hereafter  be  licensed  as  a  physician 
I  Under  the  age  nf  twenty -six  years,  it  is  evident  that  this  indvice- 
lllienl  will  exist  no  longer.  The  fellows  of  the  Colleges  of  Sur- 
Iffeons  not  being  admitted  before  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  wOl 
Ibave  time  for  an  university  education  also :  and  we  observe  that, 
lly  the  regulatinns  of  the  English  College,  a  candidate  who  has 
Ifbe  degree  of  B,A.  is  admitted  to  examination  with  one  year  less 
lof  professional  study  than  is  required  of  otliers.  We  see  no 
Ifeason  why  some  advantage  of  die  same  kind  shfmid  not  be  given 
I  to  licentiates,  who  have  had  an  academical  etlucation  :  in  like 
Imanner  as  in  the  case  of  solicitors  an  university  degree  is  cunsi- 
liflered  as  equivalent  to  two  years  of  clerkship. 

I  To  those  among  existing  practitioners  who  entertain  a  vague 
lnotion  that  what  is  called  medical  reform  is  at  once  to  confer  on 
I  them  som€  great  and  immediate  benefit,  the  Medical  Rill  will 
I  necessarily  be  a  thorough  disappointment,  for  no  legislative  enact- 
Iment  can  produce  a  result  like  this.  Those  who  are  advanced  in 
I  their  career  have  already,  by  their  own  character  and  conduct,  made 
I  their  place  in  society,  which  laws  cannot  alter.  But  the  rofirganiza- 
raon  of  the  profession,  which  is  now  proposed,  offers  much  lo  the 
Imspirations  of  younger  men.  We  do  not  refer  to  pecuniary  emolu- 
nuents,  which  must  still  be  regulated  by  ordinary  rules :  by  the 
■proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand  ;  by  the  skill,  experience, 
land  reputation  of  individuals  ;  by  the  greater  or  less  wealth  of  the 
mistrict  in  which  they  reside.  But,  however  necessary  these  may 
rbe,  they  are  not  the  (mly  objects  of  ambition  to  a  well-regulated 
[inind.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  medical  profession,  in  all 
fits  departments,  will  not  gradually  rise  in  public  estimation,  until 
fit  occupies  that  station  lo  which,  fri>ra  its  usefulness,  from  its 
|close  connection  with  many  other  scientific  pursuits,  and  from  its 
ttaving  generally  had  the  opportunity  of  a  liberal  preliminary 
|€ducation,  it  will  be  justly  entitled  :  so  that  to  be  a  member  of  it 
I  will  be  a  presumption  in  a  man's  favour.  We  foresee  that  not 
only  the  next,  but  all  the  younger  part  of  the  present,  generatitm 
will  profit  by  these  advantages.  The  public  will  profit  also-  for 
to  them,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  respectability  and 
inJependence  of  the  medical  profession  is  even  of  more  import- 
ance than  to  the  profession  itself* 
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iART.  IL — Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  detennined  in  the  Con- 
sistory  Court  of  London;  mntaiuing  the  Judgments  of  the  Might 
Honourable  Sir  William  Scott,  By  John  Haggard,  LLD., 
Advocate,  In  2  vols.  Lt>ndon,  1822. 
Tfw  Law  3Iagazine,  or  QuarterJg  Review  of  Jurisprudence.  No. 
33.     Articie — Life  of  Lard  Stowell. 

'T'^HE  remarkable  success  wbicli  has  attended  the  publiratlon  of 
-*-       Mr.  Twiss'i^  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon— of  which  we 
g-ave  an  account  immediately  on  its  appearance* — is  a  striking 
prr>of  of  the  deep  and  enduring  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
character  it    develops.     More   than  six  years  had  then  elapsed 
since  Lord  Eldim*s  death,   and  many   more   since  he  ceased  to 
dignify  the  highest  seat  of  British  Justice^ — or  to  influence,  eskcept 
by  the  weight  of  reputation  and  age,  the  discussions  and  the  con- 
flicts of  the  busy  world.     The  principal  incidents  of  his  life  were 
too  well  known  to  leave  room  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity — ^ihe 
political   scenes  in  which  he  moved  had  passed  from  the  arena  of  J 
living  things  without  having  reached  an  historical  distance — and  j 
yet  the  sale  of  these  three   massive  volumes  has  exceeded  that  of  l 
any  similar  work  wtdiin  our  recollection.     This  success  has  not, 
we  think,  been  heightened  by  the  courtly  revelations  and  pic|uaut  I 
anecdotes  with   which   the  work   is  diversified — some  of  which, 
indeed,  so  far  impair  its  effect  as  to  suggest  the  wish  we  expressed 
for  their  excision — but  has  arisen  purely  from  the  interest  excited  1 
by  a  vigorous,  honest,  and  affectionate  delineation  of  the  character] 
and  the  fortunes  of  a  great  Englishman  of  sturdy  nature,   by  % 
hand  peculiarly  fitted  for  its  office.     This  remarkable  career,  thu»  J 
depicted  and  thus  appreciatCLl,  vividly  suggests  the  remembrance] 
of  a  kindred  instance  of  industry,  worth,  and  success— less  pro- 
minently phiced   before   the  world,   because  less  intimately  asso*. 
ciated  with  its  contests  and  its  changes,  but  not  less  crowned  wiili  I 
emolument  and  honour,  aiid  hardly  less  fertile  of  instruction — that 
of  Ljrd  El  don's  elder  brother,  Lord  Stowell ;  and  if  each  life  if 
worthy  of  separate  contemplation,   both  are  attendeil  with  addU 
tional  interest  when  considered  as  springing  from  one  source,  an4| 
fostered   in   the  same   nurture.      That   two  sons  of   a   reputabloj 
tradesman  in  a  provincial   town   at  the  extremity  of  England,  de^ 
voting  their  powers  to  different  branches  of  the  same  profession,! 
should  attain  the  highest  honours  whirh  couhl  be  achieved  in  th^l 
course  whicli  each  had  chosen — and   that  each,  after  attaining  an 
age  far  beyond  that  usually  allotted  to  man,  sliould  leave,  with 
magnificent  fortune^   a  name  tndestruclibly  associated   with  tb 
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department  in  which  his  work  was  performed — is  a  moral  pheno- 
menon not  worthy  only  of  national  pri<Je,  but  of  respectful  scrutiny. 
Tiiis  similarity  in  the  results  of  ihe  Jaixmrs  of  these  two  brolhers 
is  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  points  of  strong  difference 
between  their  intellectual  qualities  and  tastes,  as  develo|>ed  in 
their  mature  years  :  inviting  us  to  inquire  wbal  faculties  were 
inherent  in  their  youlh;  how  far  they  ivere  affected  by  early 
education ;  and  how  far  varied  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
history. 

The  incidents  of  Lord  Stowell's  life,  not  supplying  materials 
for  voluminous  biography,  are  iifborioiislycollecied  and  admirably 
detailed  in  the  Essay  in  die  *  Law  Magazine/  referred  ta  at  tlje 
head  of  this  Article— apparently  from  the  pen  whicbi  in  a  series 
of  papers,  seemed  to  have  done  enoog^h  for  Lord  El  don's  famei 
until  Mr,  Twiss  provetl  how  much  more  might  be  achieved  by 
happier  opportunity  and  larger  scope.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  intellectual  triumphs  of  the  elder  Scott  were  of  a  nature  ca- 
pable of  preservation  :  as  ihey  will  he  found  recorded  entire  in  the 
Reports  of  his  judicial  decisions,  of  which  Dr.  Haggard*s  form  the 
most  interesting  specimen,  as  ihey  relate  to  a  class  of  cases  in 
which  manners  and  affections  are  frequently  involved,  and  were 
corrected  by  the  Judge  himself  w^ith  sedulous  nicety.  It  is  a 
subject  of  deep  regret  that  his  Lectures  on  History,  which  he 
delivered  at  Oxford  from  the  Cbair  of  the  Camden  Professorship, 
have  hitherto  been  withheld  from  the  woikh  Of  these  lectures 
Dr.  Parr  writes  : — *  To  these  discourses,  which,  when  delivered 
before  an  academical  audience,  captivated  the  young  and  inte- 
rested the  old — which  are  argumentative  without  formality,  and 
brilliant  without  p:audiness — and  in  which  the  happiest  selection 
of  topics  was  united  with  the  most  luminous  arrangement  of  matter 
— it  cannot  be  unsafe  for  me  to  pay  the  tribute  of  my  praise,  be- 
cause every  hearer  was  an  admirer,  and  every  admirer  will  be  a 
witness/  The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  *  Law  Magazine'  confirms 
a  rumour  we  have  elsewhere  heard,  that  'a  copy  of  those  lectures, 
transcribed  with  all  the  care  and  accuracy  w^hich  their  noble  author 
was  accustomed  to  bestow  on  his  labours,  exists  in  manuscript;* 
and  we  cordially  join  in  bis  hope  *  that  no  false  delicacy  will  pre- 
vent their  publication/— as  we  feel  assured  that  they  will  gratify 
a  similar  curiosity  to  that  which  Gibbon  expressed,  and  justify 
even  Dr.  Parr's  architectural  praise.  It  would  be  interesting, 
for  a  different  reason*  to  recover  the  Essay  by  which  the  younger 
Scott,  when  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  obtained  the  prize  of 
English  Compjsition  at  Oxford — *  On  the  Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages of  Foreign  Travel.* — a  subject  far  removed  from  his 
experience,  alien  from  his  studies,  and  which,  therefore^  would  ^ 
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seem  to  have  awetl  iu  success  either  ta  the  ingenuity  of  lis  sug^es*^ 
tions,  or  the  graces  nf  its  style.  As,  in  afterlife,  the  Essayist  was 
never  distinji^uisbed  for  felicity  of  expression  or  fertility  oi  lUus- 
tralitm,  ami  acquired  a  style  not  only  destitute  of  ornainent*  but 
unwiehlv  and  |X)nderoU3.  this  youth fui  success  su^^rirests  the  ques- 
tion— Whether,  in  devoting'  all  his  powers  to  tlie  study  of  the  law, 
he  crushed  the  faculty  of  g:raceful  comp3sition  with  so  violent  an 
effortj  that  Nature,  in  revenge^  maiie  his  ear  dull  U)  the  music  of 
language,  and  involved,  thou;jh  she  thd  not  darken,  his  wisest 
W4)rds  ? 

The  school-day  annals  of  the  brothers  disclose  no  trace  of  dif*. 
ference  between  them  :  unless  the  statement  of  their  various  ren 
collections  of  the  Sunday  sermon — ^ William  gives  a  hicicl  detail  off 
its  substance,  and  John  an  exact  detail  of  portions — may  be  so 
regarded  :  which  may  scarcely  be,  when  it  is  recollected  that  if 
they  were  rec[uired  to  perform  the  exercise  at  the  same  time,  there, 
was  a  difference   in  their  ages  of  six  yeai's.     That  interval — longv 
as  a  section  of  schiMil-boy  life— implies,  however j  no  variety  in  thof 
system  of  their  educalion  :  for  Mr.  Moises,  the  master  of  the  anctenl 
grammar-schfwl  of  their  native  town,  one  of  the  best '  of  the  oldi 
leven/  admitted  no  innovations:  the  stern  requisition — the  un 
spared  rod— the  hearty  commendation,  which  customary  severitiei. 
made  more  sweet-— had  the  same  influence  at  first  as  at  last :  nikm 
favour  was  shown  to  the  youth  of  one  generation  more  than  to  thaA>^ 
of  one  degree  over  another ;  and  the  results  seem   to  have   beea 
equally  unifijrm — the  en su ranee  of  that  '  holy  habit  of  obedience/ 
which  is  not  only  the  most  wholesome,   but  the  hap]>iest  state  of 
lK>vhitod;  and  of  a  life -long  affection  to  the  veteran  distributor  a£ 
j  ustice  and  praise,  which  the  modern  inslructtir — who,  instead  of  thei 
master,  governing  by  old  rules,  is  the  instrument  of  new  theories — • 
can  never  hope  to  enjoy*      Each  of  these  celebrated  pupils  of  Mr^ 
Moises  delighted  in  the  opportunity  which  after-life  afforded  him 
of  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  this  excellent  person  ;  and 
each  testified  his  gratitude  m  a  manner  appropriate  to  his  posi- 
tion, and  perhaps  characteristic  of  his  nature :  Lord  Ehlon,  by  the 
substantial  promotion  of  their  school -master,  till  thegocMl  old  man 
declined  all  worldly  favours,  and  then  by  transferring  them  to  his 
son ;  and  Lord  Stowell,  by  ctintributing  to   his  monument  an  in* 
scription   of  graceful  and  just  praiae^  expresseii  in   Latin  whicfaiij 
Dr.  Parr  might  envy.  " 

Among  the  lawyers  who  have  emerged  from  that  rank  which 
the  honest  coal- fitter  of   Newcastle  adorned,   few  have  enjoyed,    m 
like  his  sons,  the  blessings  of  an  etlucalion  completed  atone  otfiH 
our  old  English  Universities.      Many  youths  of  such  parentage,  by 
means  equatiy  honourable  to  their  own  ambition  and  industry,  have 
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worked  ELod  cut  their  way  ihroug^h  the  impediments  of  fortune 
forensic  eminence — perhnps  acquirinsT  fri^m  the  ditlicullxea  with 
rhich  they  have  strugj^led.  nerve  and  coum^j^e  for  the  painful  ran- 
:>Tersies  ui  which  thev  aspired  to  mingle  — and  derinn^  from  the 
ieiies  of ' many-coloured  life*  with  which  ibcy  were  personally 
unversanl,  "a  learneil  spirit  of  human  dealing/  which  they  were 
ale  forcibly  and  happily  to  apply  to  the  sudden  exigencies  i>f  their 
jfessional  career.  But  no  such  advantages  can  supply,  however 
7 may  sometimes  compensate  for,  the  want  of  that  protective 
ence,  extended  over  opening  manh(>ml.  which,  superseding  the 
stnitnts  of  school  hy  a  more  generous  and  appropriate  discipline, 
slays  the  fever  and  turmoil  of  life  for  a  few  of  life's  happiest 
^which  presents  to  yet  unworldly  ambition  the  achievements 

*  praise  and  fame,  before  it  is  compelled  to  seek  the  lower  rewards 
ffortmie— which,  amidst  the  flutierings  of  expectation  and  henealh 
be  uncertain  gleam^s  of  fancy,  lavs  tlie  deep  and  sure  foundation 

*  principles  tr*  he  cemented  in   the  minrl  amidst  pliant  affections 
and  which  blends   the  veneration    for  ancient  things  with  the 

ipiralions  of  hope  and  the  quickenings  of  j(»j.  The  youth  who, 
silting  school,  has  been  initiated  at  once  into  the  perplexities  of 
law  as  practised  in  the  most  respectable  attorney's  office,  or 
amersed  amidst  its  more  refined  technicalities  in  the  chambers 
nn  eminent  pleader,  wdl  acrpiire  an  earlier  aptitude  in  some 
oints  of  practical  routine  and  pif^mn-hok  knowledge;  but,  unless 
with  some  rare  felicity  of  nature,  wiU  be  less  prepared  for 
systematic  acquisition  of  legal  learning,  tlian  he  wiiose  mind 
been  restrained  and  braced  amidst  academical  studies.  Il  is, 
ieed,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  he  should  look  abroad 
(j>on  humanity  from  a  Seat  of  Learnin<r.  before  he  enters  on  a 
pursuit  which  will  be  to  him  either  a  science  or  a  puzzle,  as  he  is 
repared  to  trace  its  details  from  its  principles — or  compelled  to 
master  them  for  immediate  use,  and  to  retain  them  by  the  painful 
and  herassiag  process  of  unrefreshed  and  almost  artificial  me- 
morj. 

Lorti  Eldoti — who,  although  so  much  the  younger  of  the  bra- 
tbers,  was  the  first  impelled  to  enter  on  the  study  of  the  law;  by 
the  pressure  of  need  consequent  on  an  early  and  happy  marriage — 
had  not  forestalled,  by  any  direct  preparatkon.  the  weight  of  pro- 
fessional labour;  hut  he  was  eminently  fitted  by  the  constiintion 
of  his  moral  nature,  and  by  the  discipline  with  which  it  had  been 
trained,  for  the  arduous  path  he  selected*  It  is  delightful  to  con- 
template him,  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Twiss,  as  first  settled  in  his 
dark  and  obscure  abode  m  London,  engaged  in  gigantic  labours — 
eicited  only  by  the  prospect  of  far-disiant  success,  seen  through  a 
long  avenue  of  toil,  and  cheered  only  by  the  unwearied  affection 
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of  her  for  whose  sake  he  bad  relinquished  learned  ease,  and  who 
watched  through  the  hours  of  midnig-ht  study  by  bis  side»     As  he 
had  been  fortunate  above  most  youths  of  his  rank  in  life  in  the 
achievement  of  University  associations,  so  he  was  favoured  in  the 
constaocy,  or  perhaps  m  the  inaptitude,  which  withheld  him  from 
seeking-  ibose  aids  to  his  scanty  resources  which  many  honourable 
aspirants  to  professional  honours  have  sought  and  found  in  literary 
exertions.     Without  meaning-  disparagement  to  those  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  such  assistance,  andj,  unscduced  hy  the  pre- 
mature gratifications  of  authorship^  have  won  the  rewards  of  graver 
toil,  we  may  reg-ard  it  as  a  happiness  to  an  incipient  lawyer  to  be^ 
able  and  willing'  to  hold  his  course  without  them*     It  too  often^ 
happens  that  the  immediate  gifts  of  early  praise  fascinate  and  dazzle 
the  mind  so  as  to  indispose  it  for  patient  labour ;  that  the  pleasure 
of  embodying  the  cherished  thoughts  of  boyhood,  and  recognizing 
the  sympathy  of  many  with  them*  prompts  to  their  imperfect  de*   m 
velopment ;  and  that   the  feelings  which  should  spread   freshly  •■ 
through  the  whole  course  of  life  become  outworn  and  faded  in  the 
process  of  rendering-  them  intelligible  to  the  world,  and  confused 
to  the  writer  himself  by  their  pale  reflection  in  the  quivering  mirror .Jl 
of  the  public  mind.    No  such  menial  dissipation  w^eakened  the  in-- "^ 
tellectual  frame  of  either  of  the  brothers.  Even  Lord  Stowell,  whose 
occupations  and  tastes,  pursued  and  enjoyed  and  cherished  at  Oxford, 
presented  the  temptation  to  seek  literary  fame,  which  the  success 
of  bis  lectures  heightened — even  he  thought  it  better  to  ■  bide  hii^ 
time;'  resisted  all  importunities   to  seek  reputation  beyond  the^ 
University  he  adurnetl  and  charmed;  and  preserved  undeveloped 
his  variety  of  knowledge  and  exquisite  felicity  of  expression,  until 
they  were  felt  exalting  and   refining  the   happiest  efforts  of  his 
advocacy,  and  shedding  new  lustre  on  judicial  wisdom. 

Lord  Eldon,  and  his  great  opponent  in  the  State  Trials  of 
1794,  Lord  Erskine,  entered  on  the  profession  which,  with  far 
differing  powers  and  in  various  cuurses,  each  exalted,  under  per- 
sonal circumstances  strikingly  similar— each  having  the  favourite 
qualifications  of  Lord  Thurlow — a  wife,  and  no  hope  of  fortune 
but  in  his  own  exertions  and  success.  To  them  that  profession 
presented  aspects  as  dissimilar  as  their  capacities  and  their  dispo- 
sitionSv — on  each  of  which  we  will  glance  for  a  moment,  before 
accompanying  Lord  Eldon  to  his  choice,  his  career,  and  his  re-i 
ward. 

There  is  no  section  of  this  w^orld*s  hopes  and  struggles  which 
is  replete  with  so  much  animation  of  contest  and  such  frequent  re- 
currence of  triumphant  result,  as  (he  praclice  of  the  Common  Law^ 
Bar  before  juries,  as  it  was  exulted  in  by  Erskine— graced  hy 
Scarlett — variegated  by  Brougham — and  elucidated  by  Lyndhurst. 
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ITbc  grotesque  and  passionate  forms  of  manj-coloured  life  with 
I  which  the  advocate  becomes  familiar ;  the  truths  stranger  than 
l£ction,  of  which  he  is  the  depositary,  and  which,  implicitly  be- 
Rieirixig,  he  sometimes  thinks  too  improbable  to  offer  to  the  belief 
llif  others;  the  multitude  of  human  affertions  and  fortunes  of 
[•which  he  becomes,  in  turn,  not  only  the  representative,  but  the 
itharer,  passioned  for  the  hour,  even  as  those  who  have  the 
Ideepest  stake  in  the  issue ; — render  his  professional  life  almost 
hike  a  dazzling  chimera,  a  waking  dream*  For  let  it  not  be 
r  supposed  that  because  he  is  com  pel  led,  bv  the  laws  of  retainer, 
I  to  adopt  any  cause  which  may  be  offered  to  him  in  the  reg^ular 
lcour$e  of  his  practice — ^vith  some  extreme  exceptions  —  ihat, 
Khercfore,  he  is  often  the  conscious  advocate  of  wrong^p  To  him 
I  »re  presented  those  aspects  of  the  case  which  it  w  ears  to  the  party 
[who  seeks  his  aid,  and  who,  therefore,  scarcely  appears  to  bim 
I «»  stripped  of  claim  to  an  honest  sympathy.  Is  the  rule  of  law 
J<too  probably  against  him : — ^there  are  reasons,  which  cannot  be 
wexhibited  to  the  Court,  but  which  are  the  Diunsefs  *  in  private,* 
I  why,  in  this  instance,  to  relax  or  evade  it  will  be  to  attain  sub- 
[ttantial  justice.  Does  the  client^  on  the  other  hand,  require 
h^f  his  advocate  that  he  should  insist  on  the  '  rigour  of  the 
[game/ — he  only  desires  to  succeed  by  a  course  apparently  so 
lOdiouSj  because  technicality  will,  for  once,  repair  some  secret 
[injury^  and  make  even  the  odds  of  fortune.  Is  he  guilty  of 
I  iome  high  crimej— he  has  bis  own  palliations — his  prosecutor 
Ijieeks  his  conviction  by  means  which  it  is  virtue  Uy  repel,— or 
I  tome  great  principle  will  be  asserted  by  his  acquittal.  In  all 
I  cases  of  directly  opposing  testimony,  the  counsel  is  necessarily 
I  predisposed  to  believe  the  statements  w  liich  have  first  occupied 
I  bis  mind,  and  to  listen  to  those  which  would  displace  his  im- 
I  pression  witb  incredulity,  if  not  with  anger.  And  how  many 
I  cases  arise  in  which  there  is  no  absolute  right  or  wrong,  truth  or 
r/alsehood — cases  dependent  on  z^^er ;  on  consent;  on  tcaiver ;  on 
I  mental  competency, -^and  in  which  the  ultimate  question  arises 
I  lets  from  disputed  facts,  than  from  the  arguments  to  be  deduced 
llrom  them; — and  all  these  perplexed,  distorted,  or  irradiated  by 
I  the  lights  cast  on  them  from  the  passions  and  the  hopes  of  the 
I  dientf  to  be  refracted  through  the  mind  and  coloured  by  the 
I  fancy  of    the  ct)unsel !     In   the   majority  of   his   causes    he  l>e- 

comes,  therefore,  always  a  zealous,  often  a  passionate  partisan  ; 

lires  in  the  life  of  every  cause  ((jften  the  most  momentous 
[part  of  his  client*s  hfe) — '  bums  with  one  love,  with  one  resent- 
I  men!  glows/  —  and  never  ceases  to  hope,  to  struggle,  or  to 
I  complain, — till  the  next  cause  is  called  on,  and  he  is  involved 
Vin  a  new  world  of  circumstances,  passions,  and  affection s.  Some- 
I  times 
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times  it  will  be  his  province  to  track  the  subtle  windings  of  fraud, 
pursuing  its  dark  ua wearied  course  beneath  the  trampHngs  of  busy 
life  ;  Icj  develop,  in  lucid  array,  a  little  hislory  or  cluster  of  histories^ 
tending  lt>  one  great  disclosure  ;  to  combine  fragments  of  scattered 
truths  into  a  vivid  picture  ;  or  to  cast  ihe  light  from  numerous  facts 
on  setrel  guilt,  and  render  it  almost  as  palpable  to  behef  as  if  dis- 
clffsed  to  vision.  At  another  lime,  the  honour  or  the  life  of  man  may 
tremble  in  his  hands  ;^ — he  may  be  the  last  prop  of  sinking  hope  to 
the  guilty  or  the  sole  refuge  clasped  by  the  innocent ;  on  called  oa  i 
to  defend  the  subject  against  the  power  of  State  ])roseculiun,  may  | 
give  to  the  very  forms  ami  quibbles  with  which  ancient  libertjf  I 
was  fenced,  a  dignity,   and   breathe  over  them  a  magic  power,] 
Sometimes  it  will  be  his  privilege  to  pierce  the  darkness  of  time^ 
guirled  by  mouldering  charters  and  beroic  names ;  or^  tracing  ou|  j 
the  fibres  of  old  rel  a  lion  ships,  to  explore  dim  monuments  and  fort 
gotten  tombs,  retracing  with  anxious  gaze  those  paths  of  common 
life  which  have  been  so  lightly  trodden  as  to  retain  faint  impress  j 
of  ihe  passenger.     One  day  he  may  touch  the  heart  with  sym^ 
palhy  for  *  tbe  pangs  of  despised  love,'  or  glow  indignantly  at  the 
violation  of  friendship,  and  ask,  for  wrongs  beyond  all  apprecia- 
tion, as  much  money  as  tbe  pleader*s  imagination  has  dared  to  , 
claim  as  damages;  the  next  he  may  implore  commiseration  (ot\ 
human  frailtv,  and  preacli   nothing  but  charity  and  forgiveneaa, 
The  sentiment  of  antiquity— the  dawnings  of  hope — the  sanctity 
of  the  human  heart  in  its  slrengtb  and  its  weaknesses,  are  amonjf 
the  subjects  juesented  in  rapid  succession  to  his  grasp; — with  the 
opportunity  s*mictimes.  in  moments  of  excitement,  when  his  audi* 
ence  are  raise*l  by  the  solemnity  (>f  the  oceasion  above  the  level  I 
of  their  daily  thoughts,  to  give  hints  of  beauty  and  grace  whicli] 
may  gleam  for  a  moment  ouly*  but  will  never  be  forgotten  bj 
his  delighted  hearers.      In  this  sphere,  Erskiue  moved  triumphant;  ; 
— lending  his  pliant  sensibility  to  every  modifit^lion  of  human 
feeling  he  touched  on — gay,  grave,  pityitig,  humt»urous,  pathetic^* 
by  turns— casting  all  himself  into  every  subject,  and  forgetting  j 
himself  witbin  it,  and  shedding  on  the  world  of  Nisi  Prius  liuet  j 
of  living  beauty,  wbich  seemed  tu  glance  and  tremble  over  it*  j 
Mr.  Sctitt  touched  on  the  verge  of  lliis  sphere  in  his  circuits  j  I 
but  though   an  earnestness  which  all  clients  admire,  a  humour] 
not  loo  refined  for  the  most  vulgar  apprehension*  and  a  temper) 
always  under  control,   procured  for  him  some  business    at   th^j 
Assizes  in  days  when  competitors  were  few,   he  soon  found  thai] 
this  was  not  the  scene  on  which  he  could  fulfil  the  prophecie«J 
which  great  judges  had  pronounced  on  the  ouisei  of  his  career. 

But  there  is  another  branch,  or  rather  associated  branches,  of  I 
this  great  profession,  requiring  powers  and  habits  of  thought  andf 
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I  leelifi^  diflerent,  pi^rhaps  opposite,  to  those  which  should  endow 
J  Hie  advocaie  whr>  would  be  the  charmer  of  the  hearts  of  juries. 
I  To  study  the  law  as  a  science ;  to  trace  its  principles  upwards  to 
I  their  source  in  the  early  yet  ripe  wisflom  of  our  Enjrlish  annals, 
land  thence  to  follow  it  through  the  thousand  rami ti cations  which 
I  ^rtendin^  wealth  an<l  p<»pulaijon  have  rendered  needful  ;  and  thus 
I  to  acquire  that  knowledjare  which  may  enable  its  |>osscss<ir  to 
I  iolve  with  confidence  the  most  intricate  questions*  and  to  present 
I  the  aspect  of  each  which  he  is  relained  to  sustain,  encrusted 
I  inih  learning',  but  lucid  in  outline  and  clear  in  result,^is  an 
L Employment  laborious  ftnd  silent  indeed,  but  not  unhappy  in  its 
|}iro^ress  nor  doubtful  in  its  rewartl.  To  succeed  in  this  course* 
n  clear  and  sound  underslaudinif,  a  retentive  and  nt>t  fastidious 
Itnemory,  an  untiring  industry,  either  finding  nr  creating  a  love 
Ittf  its  work,  are  all  tiiat  is  required  ;  but  how  rare  are  these  qua- 
Hiiies,  compared  to  the  lower  degrees  of  those  which  are  deemed 
I  loftteT — or  how  rarely  do  they  withstand  the  temptations  of  plea- 
I  Mire  or  the  more  dangerous  sedoriions  of  the  hstlessness  and 
I  dreamy  itiactttm  which  are  the  besetting  sins  of  studious  life ! 
The  student  >\ho  is  brave  enough  to  embrace  such  a  course  with 
heroic  devotion,  has  objects  simngly  defined  before  tiim  in  the 
I  borizon  of  his  mind  ;  lor  him  ImuT  is  linked  to  hour,  and  day  to 
I  Jay,  by  the  continuous  effort  to  approach  them  ;  and  his  life,  in- 
I  stead  of  being  dissipated  among  various  pursuits*  and  fretted  by 
I  Kjonbts  and  vanilies,  is  massed  by  the  coherence  of  its  habits  int<j 
^me  consistent  whole,  and  acquires  a  dignified  harmony.  By 
toiling  thus  in  an  artificial  world,  the  great  lawyer  not  rarely  pre- 
serves to  old  age  the  simpbcitv  and  the  freshness  of  child  hood .^ — 
I  moving  ab^iut  as  unc^onscioos  of  the  fever  of  life  as  a  shepherd 
l^hose  experience  is  bounded  by  bis  native  mountains. 

When  Lf>rd  Eldon  entered  on  his  studies,  the  English  law 
I  formed  a  body  of  old  principles  and  modern  instances,  far  better 
Iftdapted  to  animate  ?md  reward  such  a  career  than  its  present  con- 
edition.  Although  even  then  greaily  incre*ised  in  bulk  since  the 
||)a1my  davs  of  its  first  expositors,  it  w^as  not,  as  now.  perplexed  by 
I  multitudes  of  statutes,  expressed  in  the  barbarous  jargon  peculiar 
Lko  m*klem  legislation,  oppressing  the  understanding  and  '  dark- 
I  ^nin^  counsel  with  words  without  knowiedjr*? ;'  nor  Ixxund  up  or 
[  frittered  away  by  new  rules,  fashioned  more  on  imagined  expe- 
I  idiencv  than  <»n  principle,  ami  presenting  an  array  of  voluminous 
I  discortis  w^hicli  may  well  strike  a  student  with  dismay,  and  intiuce 
I  bim,  in  despair  of  acquiring  a  mastery  over  the  whole*  to  rest  con* 
I  lented  with  such  knowledge  of  indexes*  *  small  pricks  to  their  sub- 
I  iequent  volumes/  as  may  enable  him  to  find  some  authority  to 
r^oote,  or  some  expedient  to  grasp>  on  the  exigency  of  each  occa- 
t  sion. 
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sion.     The  system  of  law,  however  applicable  to  the  cnjojment, 

the  descent,  and  the  transfer  of  real  property,  thouj^h  despoiled  of 
some  of  its  forms  of  ancient  difl^nity,  and  debased  by  limitations  af 
time,  which,  however  general iy  convenient,  sometimes  protect  the 
grossest  injustice* — making  kindness  work  a  sort  of  disseisin, 
and  arming  ingraiitude  with  power— is  even  still  an  extraordinarj 
scheme  of  ingenious  arcliitcctitre,  reducing  the  vestiges  of  feudal 
barbarism  to  consistent  form,  and  extracting  from  the  usages  of 
violence  and  tyranny  the  securities  of  social  rights.  The  system 
of  equity  too,  not  a  capricious  relaxation  of  the  strict  rules  of  law, 
but  having'  a  sisterly  entireness  of  its  own,  little  disturbed  as  yet 
by  the  busy  hand  of  tumultuous  legislation,  retains  a  kindred  if 
not  an  equal  claim  for  a  mind  braced  for  laborious  study*  Tm 
the  perfect  mastery  of  these  systems,  with  the  more  miscellaneout 
annplexities  of  commercial  law;  Lord  El  don  on  quitting  Oxford 
devoted  bis  powers,  admirably  fitted  for  llie  work  by  all  ibey  in- 
cluded, and  scarcely  less  by  all  they  wanted ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  slow,  gradual,  and  complete  success  in  bis  profession 
— secured  before  he  added  to  his  toils  the  anxieties  of  political 
life — and  calmly  and  steadily  grasped  as  bis  first  object  amidsl 
them. 

The  great  element  of  Lord  Eldon's  success^  both  in  legal  and 
political   life,  was  the  remarkable  simplicity  which  characterised 
his  moral   nature,   his   intellect,  bis  opinions,  and  his  purposes. 
Even  bis  prodigious  industry,    which  seemed  to    rejoice    in  the 
accumulation  of  toils  on  those  which  would  stupify  men  who  are 
accounted  laborious,  was  a  subordinate  power  to  this  singleness  of 
being  and  aim.      If  be  ever  cherished  tastes  which  might  dazzl© 
or  distract  him  in  his  stubborn  career,  he  soon  crushed   diem  be- 
neath the  weight  of  his  studies.     Once,  indeed,  when  a  young 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  attempted  an  elaborate 
speech  on  the   third  reading  of  the  India  Bill,  garnished  with 
Shakespearian  quotations  violently  applied*  and  scraps  of  Latin  and 
texts  of  Scripture  let  into  the  mosaic- work  of  bis  composition  witb 
strange   contrast  of  colour — having  resolved,  witb  characteristic 
boldne&s,  to  rival  Sheridan ;  but  the  House  listened  with  astonisb 
ment  to  the  wilful  extravagance  of  the  hard-headed  lawyer;  and 
he    never  repeated  the  error.      Encouraged  by   the  intellectual 
successes  which  bis  industry  won  in  more  oingenial  stucUeSj.  h 
thought  perhaps  that  be  had  only  to  apply  the  same  labour  to  tb 
department  of  wit  and  eloquence,  in  order  to  obtain  a  si  mil 
victory — as  an  eminent  special  pleader  whom  we  bad  the  happi 
ness  to  know,  rejoicing  in  the  ease  with  which  be  produced  workfi 
of  extraordinary   practical    merit  by  distributing  the    labour 
filling  up  bis  own  masterly  outlines  among  bis  pupils,  once  gravel j 
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proposed  to  manufacture  nnveU  and  play*  by  a  timilar  process. 

~\fler  this   failure— wbicb  does  not  seem    to   have  impaired  bis 

liaracter  with  the  House  for  sterlinjsr  sense  and  comprehensive 

slI    knowledge — he  resolutely  abstained    from   all  attempts  to 

lorn  his  natural  plainness  of  speaking,  or   to  relieve  bis  toil  by 

i  single  distraclinfj  pleasure.     Al  r,  Twiss*s  just  remark— 

Ithat  in  the  itation  he  was  eventually  called  to  fill,  his  want  of  imngina- 

Dn  was  one  of  his  advantages;  for  the  judgment^  the  highest  of  the 

Stellectual  powers,  and  in  public  atfairs  worth  all  the  rest,  was  thus  left 

\  exercise  undivided  and  undisturbed  its  empire  in  his  mind  and  its  in- 

aence  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign/ 

equally  applicable  to  the  early  triumphs  of  bis   professional 
er.      His  powers  were  all   massed  tosrelher,  and  moved   by  a 
ngle  impulse^  and  did  not  jostle  or  interfere  with  eacli  other^s 
luence.     In  every  suit  in  which  he  was  counsel  at  the  bar,  in 
rery  strugfjle  of   political   controversy,  or   in   the  tenor  of  his 
rivate  life,  he  saw  bis  object  clearly  before  him  ;  and  toiled  up- 
ard  to  realize   it    with   undivided  strength   by   the   strai^btest, 
3agh  often  the  most  arduous  paths— some  joke,  innocent  of  wit 
'  fancy,  alone  relievintj  its  patient  steraness. 

Thus  constituted  by  nature  of  masculine  understanding — be- 
and  the  common  order  rather  in  its  grasp  than  in  its  essence — 
stinefl  *  to  move  altogether  when  it  moved  at  all/  Lord  Eldon 
fortunate  in  a  kiodred  simplicity  of  religious  and  political 
The  effect  of  bis  early  lessons  in  the  old- fashioned  school 
Newcastle  was  to  implant  in  a  strong  and  simple  mind  a  sense  of 
be  reality  of  religious  truths,  as  embodied  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  admitted  of  no  more  question  than  if 
was  the  object  of  corporal  vision.  In  his  defencCj  tlierefore,  of 
^t  which  was  part  of  his  own  being,  he  felt  no  scruple;  no  airy 
eculalions  disturbed  the  repose  of  bis  settled  thought ;  to  protect 
ie  Church  against  Romanism  on  the  one  side,  and  Dissent  on 
he  other — regardless  of  the  expediencies  of  the  limes,  or  deriving 
tw  strength  of  opposition  from  them — became  to  him  through 
ife  a  natural  if  not  an  easy  office.  He  at  least  'knew  bis  course/ 
like  manner,  his  attachment  to  the  order  of  things  in  the  Stale 
he  found  it  was  scarcely  less  hearted — with  him  it  was  not  a 
fttter  of  reasoning,  but  of  fact,  so  distinctly  perceived ,  that  be 
Bgarded  the  brilliant  defence  of  the  institutions  he  loved  by  the 
loquence  and  wit  of  Canning  with  uneasiness,  as  if  unquestion- 
l)le  truths  were  lowered  in  dignity  by  being  protected  by  the 
azxling  fence  of  genius.  When,  therefore,  his  tendency  to  doubt 
nd  hesitate  in  the  decision  of  those  complicated  questions  of  fact 
ad  equity  which  depended  for  adjudicaticm  on  his  individual 
liew  of  their  bearings,  is  invidiously  contrasted  with  his  prompt 
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resistance  lo  all  extensive  innf^^-ations,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
his  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  Engl  ami,  as  he  first  knew 
them,  was  one  of  the  laws  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature  ;— 
it  might  be  narrow »  bigoted,  inconvenient ;  incapable  of  gracefully 
bending  to  the  necessities  of  the  limes  ;  but  still  it  was  part  of  his 
true  self:  an  attack  on  Church  and  State  was  to  him  the  same 
thing  as  a  vioUli<m  of  his  paternal  rwjf  or  an  insult  to  a  clomestifc 
affection.  The  same  simplicity  of  nature,  wiser  than  the  most 
cunning  policy,  rendered  him  a  greater,  or  rather  a  dearer  fa*  dl 
Yourite  in  the  closet  of  the  Sovereign  than  many  who  have  striveA 
lo  maintain  an  ascendancy  by  the  appliances  of  serviHly  or  the 
arts  of  flattery,  In  George  I IL  he  found  a  master  with  a  nature 
€x>ngenial  U)  his  own  ;  and  devoted  himself  with  his  whole  hear! 
to  him,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Shakespeare's  servant  '  of  the  antiqu^^ 
world.'  The  qualities  in  his  Royal  Master  which*  beyond  btt^| 
station,  attracted  and  justified  this  strong  attachment »  have  never 
been  so  fairly  developed  as  in  the  disclosures  made  and  verified  „ 
by  Mr.  Twiss^  who  shows  the  King  as  sustained  in  mainiainitigfl| 
his  resistance  to  revolutionary  associations  and  moveinenls,  not 
merely  by  a  regal  obstinacy  and  uniiaunted  courage,  hut  bv  m 
depth  of  sentiment  and  earnest  belief  in  principles,  to  which  even 
those  who  have  been  most  disposed  to  admire  the  resolution  and 
to  bless  the  issue  have  not  always  dcme  justice.  His  Chancellor's 
conduct  towards  him,  amidst  those  oscifiations  of  reason  which 
made  him  feel  the  need  of  a  true  friend,  well  requited  his  afl'ec^ 
lion*  Lr*rd  Eldon,  by  personal  interviews  with  the  King,  became 
c^nvinceil  thai  he  was  competent  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
royalty ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  encouraging  measures  which 
might  induce  the  malady  they  assumed,  he  took  on  himself  the 
resptmsibility  of  treating  him  as  competent,  when  his  own  waver- 
ing might  have  been  desiruciive.  Surely  there  is  no  inconsistencj  m 
between  a  sudden  decision  in  such  a  case  of  feeling  and  conduct  ■ 
and  long  hesitation  on  the  result  of  a  mass  of  facts,  or  of  nic6 
legal  analogies,  determining  the  earthly  fate  of  a  family,  and 
affording  a  precetlent  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  similar 
cases  for  future  times  ! 

Although  Lord  Eldon  strenuously  resisted  all  important  changfiiMJ 
in  the  law,  he  was  earnestly  devoted  lo  its  liberal  administratioif,  '"' 
without  regard  to  persons  or  consequences.     *  The  quality'  of 
justice  was  with  him   as  litde  *  strained  *  as  that  of  mercy.      Ift^ 
^ec  iding  on  the  charges  to  be  preferred  against  the  parlies  accused  H 
of  treason  fi>r  their  share  in  the  English  combination  of  1794^  bi^| 
manifested  a  n*>b!eness  of  determination,  beyond  the  suggestioni^B 
of  exj>ediency,  as,  in  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutions,  he  maintained 
^A  courtesy   of  demeanour  which   won  the  respect  of   his  most 
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ardent  opponents.  He  believed  the  offence  to  be  treason ;  and 
although  a -conviction  for  that  crime  was  more  than  doubtful,  while 
a  conviction  for  seditious  conspiracy  might  have  been  regarded  as 
almost  certain,  he  rejected  the  safer  and  the  baser  course,  and 
acted  on  the  severe  judgment  of  his  reason.  The  analysis  of 
these  trials  by  Mr.  Twiss — one  of  the  most  masterly  and  striking 
passages  of  his  work — while  it  may  leave  the  prudence  of  the 
Attorney-General  open  to  question,  must  satisfy  every  impartial 
mind  of  the  elevation  of  the  motive  by  which  he  was  impelled. 
While  he  dreaded  any  relaxation  of  the  criminal  law—  as  if  all  its 
old  '  terrors  to  evil-doers '  would  vanish  in  air  if  its  most  awful 
penaltj  were  removed  from  crimes  against  which  it  had  long  been 
threatened — ^he  endured  the  most  anxious  labour  to  prevent  its 
(ailing  on  an  innocent  sufferer,  or  one  who,  however  guilty,  was 
not  subjected  to  its  infliction  by  the  plainest  construction  of  law. 
Mr.  Peel,  when  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  in  one  of 
the  debates  on  the  imputed  delays  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court, 
thus  bore  testimony  to  this  exemplary  caution  in  sanctioning  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment : — 

*  It  had  fallen/  he  said,  *  to  his  lot  to  send  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
at  the  rising  of  his  Court,  to  inform  him  that  on  the  ensuing  morning 
Iks  Majesty  would  receive  the  Recorder's  report,  containing  probably 
forty  or  fifty  cases.  On  proceeding  from  his  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
Boble  and  learned  Lord  would,  as  was  his  uniform  practice  on  suck  occa- 
lions,  spply  himself  to  the  reading  of  every  individual  caset  and  abstract 
notes  from  all  of  them ;  and  he  had  known  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  he  had  commenced  this  labour  in  the  evening,  and  had  been 
found  pursuing  it  at  the  rising  of  the  next  8un.  Thus,  after  having 
spent  several  hours  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  often  employed  twelve 
or  fourteen  more  in  the  consideration  of  cases  which  involved  the  life  or 
death  of  unhappy  culprits.* 

One  remarkable  instance,  in  which  his  doubts — more  valuable 
often  than  the  certainties  of  ordinary  minds — stood  between  a 
convict  and  death,  notwithstandii^  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  Judges,  may  here  be  selected  from  a  long  cata- 
logue. Mr.  Aslett,  after  many  years*  service  as  second  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  England  under  Mr.  Abraham  Newland,  was 
tempted  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  large  speculations  in  stock 
by  misappropriating  an  immense  amount  of  the  Elxchequer 
bills  whidi  the  Bank  held,  and  which  were  committed  to  his 
care.  On  detection,  he  was  indicted  for  the  capital  felony  of 
embezzling  Exchequer  bills,  the  property  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  when  his  fate  seemed  sealed  beyond  the  reach  of  hope^ 
it  was  discovered  that  the  auditor^  whose  signature  was  necessary^ 
by  atatate,  to  authenticate  Exchequer  bills^  had  not  been  regu- 
larly 
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larly  appointed  to  bis  office;  and  though  an  Act  of  Parliament 
L'was  passed  lo  render  the  docuinenis  he  had  si^ed  valid  as  be^H 
J-tween  ihe  Govcrnmeot  and  the  hohlers,  that  retrospective  au- 
thentication did  not  justify  the  description  of  the  embezzled  papers 
in  the  proceedings  against  the  prisoner  as  Exchequer  hiih.  On 
"this  objection,  Mr.  Aslctt  was  acquitted,  hut  was  detained  to  meet 
tlie  charg^e  in  another  form — that  of  misapplying  "  effects  and 
securities'  of  the  Bank — on  which  he  was  convicted,  and  upon 
which  a  majority  of  the  twelve  judges  held  him  amenable  to  th^H 
extreme  sentence  of  the  iaw\  The  Lord  Chancellor's  mind,  how-" 
ever,  was  not  satisfied  that  these  irregular  documents  could^  in  a 
case  of  life^  be  stricdy  holden  even  to  justify  this  more  general 
description:  Mr.  A slett  therefore  escaped  death;  and  after  suf- 
fering many  years'  imprisonment  in  the  State  apartments  of 
Newgate,  with  this  sentence  hanging  over  him,  but  not  unsolaced 
by  social  and  even  festive  reliefs,  was  pardoned  on  condition  of 
quitting  his  country  for  ever.  ^ 

In  the  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy  of  his  legal  knowledgOj^fl 
Lord  Eldon  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  English  lawyers — ^^ 
certainly  exceeded   by  no  one  of  any  age.      If  it  is  remembered 
how  greatly*  even  in  his  time,  the  mass  of  statutes  and  decisions  had 
expanded   from  the  days  of  Lord   Coke^^how  the  provinces  of 
common  law  and  equity  had  assumed  a  systematic  distinctness — and 
how  easy  of  application  his  knowledge  was  to  each  of  them  in  turn, 
and  also  to  every  branch  of  Scottish  law^  which  arose  before  him  on 
appeal — it  will  be  scarcely  possible  adequately  to  conceive  the  apti«jj| 
iude  for  study  and  the  power  of  continuous  hdjour  which  he  mui^^| 
have  exercised  in  the  few  years  which  elapsed  before  his  time  was 
engrossed  by  an  enormous  practice,  which  must  have  rendered 
systematic  study  impossible*     After  years  spent  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery — exclusively  engaged  in  equity,  with  the  exception  of 
the  superficial  varieties  of  his  circuits,  and  the  arduous  duties  of 
his  great  offices  in  Stale  prosecutions — he  assumed  the  functioni, 
of  Lord   Chief  Justice  of  the   Court  of  Common  Pleas  with  aiii 
much  ease,  and  performed  them  with  as  perfect  a  mastery  ovt 
all  subjects,  ns  though  his  life  had  been   spent  in  the  practice 
the   common  law;    and   indeed   manifested    a  promptitude  am 
vigour,  which  he  w^as  so  often  accused  of  wanting  when  call 
upon  solely  and  almost  finally  to  decide  on  the  fortunes  of  suito; 
.in  the  Court  of  Chancery.     One  passing  allusion  to  his  ban] 
[just  come  from  a  court  of  equity,  by  way  of  apology  for  quoting 
decision  in  that  court,  is  the  only  circumstance  Uirtmghout  his  ju" 
jfnents,  reported  by  Bosanquel  and  Buller  in  the  second  volume 
[4heir  Reports,  which  could  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  he  had  ev 
practised  on  the  other  side  of  Westminster  Hall.      lu  subtlety  of 
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Ipprebension,  indeetl,  he  is  exceetletl  by  Litiledale;  in  ingenious 
Ipplication  of  legal  analogies,  by  Holrojd ;  in  lucid  purity  of  ex- 
pression, by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  and  Lord  Lyodhurst ;  but 
in  extent  of  knowledge  and  the  facility  of  its  application,  he  is 
exceeded  by  no  Judge  of  whom  we  have  either  experience  or  me- 
morial. It  is  true  that  his  style  is  heavy  and  invoIvcd^ — ^ihat 
the  principles  of  law  and  the  circumstances  of  fact  are  sometimes 
blended  in  his  judgments  so  as  to  appear  a)n fused — but  the 
matter  is  always  there  which  not  only  j  uslifies  the  particular  de- 
cision, but  supplies  the  rule  for  lime  to  come.  So  far  was  he 
from  shrinking  from  the  development  of  principle,  that  in  the  only 
case  which,  while  he  was  Chief  Justice,  was  sent  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,*  he 
de\^iated  from  the  usual  practice  of  merely  certifying  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  to  the  Chancellor,  and  delivered  a  long  exposition  of 

plhe  principles  involved  in  the  question—what  words  in  a  devise 
ill  pass  leaseholds^ — discussing  all  the  numerous  authorities,  and 

'reconciling  them  to  each  other  and  to  an  intelligible  rule.  In  this 
case,  with  a  noble  zeal  for  the  fame  of  a  deceased  lawytT,  he 
manifests  that  vigour  of  mind  which  was  never  perplexed  except 
by  the  fear  of  doing  injustice.  Referring  to  some  reported  ex- 
pressions of  Lord  Northington,  impeaching  without  over-ruling 
the  old  case  of  '  Rose  v.  Bartlelt/  he  refused  to  believe  that  they 
had  been  used. 

*  We  all  know,'  said  be^  *  that  Lord  Northingtou  was  possessed  of 
great  law-learning  and  a  very  manly  mind ;  and  I  cannot  hut  think  that 
he  would  rather  have  denied  the  rule  altogether  than  have  set  it  afloat 
by  treating  it  with  a  degree  of  scorn,  and  by  introducing  diatioctionB 
calculated  to  disturb  the  judgments  of  his  predecessors  and  remove  the 
[Itndmarks  of  the  law.' 

As  Lord  Eldnn  spoke  of  Lord  Northington,  so  would  he  be 
r)kcD  of  himself.  He  too  had  *  a  manly  mind  * — firm  in  prin- 
le,  apprehensive  and  slow  in  its  application — deliberating  some- 
les  to  the  injury  of  individuals,  but  maintaining  the  majesty  of 
stice  by  the  fear  of  precipitate  decision — and  (notwithstanding 
be  complaints  annually  made  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ecause  he  pondered  long  before  he  pronounced  judgments  which 
aald  decide  the  destiny  of  a  suitor,  and  did  not  achieve  impossi- 
lUties)  over- mastering  a  world  of  labour  which  almost  makes  the 
Bind  dizzy  in  its  contemplation.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have 
cabled  him  to  endure  such  labour  but  his  undoubting  faith  in 
be  great  principles  of  his  life — that  kindness  of  nature  which 
harms  away  animosities  by  its  unafl^ected  courtesy — and  which, 
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amidst  the  tlistnxctions  of  pnrly,  nnd  the  '  fears  of  change  per- 
plexing: nations,'  enabled  biin  to  preserve  an  exalted  posilioD  in 
the  minds  of  friends  and  opponents —  (I 

'  An  ever- filed  mark. 
Which  look'd  on  tempeets  and  waa  never  shaken.' 

With  a  gentler  devolion  to  legal  studies,  but  with  accompitsh" 

raents  felifitouiily   hannonizing  with  them.  Lord  Stowell  nearly |l 
kept    pace,  step   by   step,   wuh   the    prom  at  ion   of   his   younger  J 
brother.      His  residence  at  Oxlurd  for  eighteen  years — a  peric 
of  collegiate  seclusion   unexampled  in  the   life  of  a  successfuij 
lawyer—prepared  biin  to  look  on  the  varieties  of  huinan  life  andvl 
character    which    passed    before    him    during  the    ensuing    half 
century    of    professional    labour,    ihrougb  a    softening    medium, 
Selectini^  for  the  scene  of  bis  pratlice  the  cloistered  courts  is 
Doctors'  Commons,  he  avoided  both  the  dazzling  hurry  of  Niiii 
Priif^   advocacy*   and    ibose   tremendous   labours  of   the    equitjn^] 
student  which  are  scarcely  enlivened  by  the  arguments  of   tha 
open   Court  of  Chancery.     But  although  the  scene  of  bis  ex* 
eruons  was  quiet  and  serjuestered,  his  competittjrs  few,  and  th^| 
discussions    conducted   with    a   sort  of  academical    amenitv,  the  (J 
subjects  which,    as    advocate    and    as  judge,   he    examined   andd 
adorned,  spread  widely  throughout  society :    on  the  one   handu 
ei:tending    throuji:h    the    gravest    considerations   of    inter  national! 
law    to   the    horizon   of  the  civilixed   world ;    and   on   the  other," 
affecting  those  domestic  relations  in  which  delicate  subtleties  of  J 
passion  and  temper  influence  the  most  important  of  human  right*! 
and  duties,  and,  above  all  the   changes  of  fortune,  tend  to  maka^ 
life    wretched   or    bappy.       In    the   tiingy   recesses    of    Doctoral| 
Commons   the   hopes  and  fears,   the    frailties,  the   passions,  tl 
loves,  the   chanties  of  many  lives  were  discerned  in  ever-shifting^ 
variety — as  in  a  camera  ofmmrat — ^and  never  were  they  refined  byJ 
such  elegance  as  when  touched  by  Lonl  Stowell,     Of  his  effort 
during  his  period  of  adv(*cacy,  when  his  evenings  were  enjoy* 
in  ibe  brilliant  society  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  centre,  the^l 
world  knows   lillle;   but  his  judgments  during  tbe  years  when  he 
presided  over  the  High  Court  of  Admiratty  and  the  Ccmsistory^ 
Com  tt  exhibiting  all  tbe  aspects  of  each  case,  enable  us  to  gues 
at  the  dexterity  with  which  he  presented  the  favourable  views  o£ 
the  causes  committed  to  bis  cbarge,  and  the  beauly  with  which  he 
graced  tbeni. 

Of  Lord  StowelPs  decisions  the  following  character  is  given  bj 
Mr,  Twiss  in  language  worthy  of  the  subject  :^ — 

'  Lord  Stowell  had  the  good  fortune  to  h*ve  in  an  age  of  which  the- 
events  and  circumstances  were  peculiarly  qualified  to  exercise  arid  ex- 
hibit 
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ibit  the  high  facuUies  uf  his  mind.  The  greatest  maritime  questions 
irhich  had  ever  pTCsented  themaelveB  for  atljudicatioii — question t  in- 
olving  all  the  most  important  points  both  in  the  right*  of  belUgerenta 
od  in  those  of  neutraU— arose  in  his  time  out  of  that  great  war  iu 
prhich  England  became  the  sole  occupant  of  the  sea,  and  held  at  her 
girdle  the  keys  of  all  the  harbours  upon  the  glol>e.  Of  these  que-stions, 
ilDofit  of  them  of  first  imprcsaioQ,  a  large  podion  could  be  determined 
ily  by  a  long  and  cautious  proceaa  of  reference  to  principle  and  in- 
iictiou  from  analogy.  The  genma  of  Lord  Stowell,  at  ouce  profound 
nd  expansive,  vigorous  and  acut»*,  impartial  and  decisive,  penetrated, 
Eiarsfaalied,  and  mastered  all  the  difficulties  of  these  complex  inquiries; 
Sll,  having  *' sounded  all  their  depth?*  and  shoals,"  he  framed  and  laid 
own  that  great  comprehensive  chart  of  mnritime  law  which  has  become 
tte  rule  of  his  successors  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  What  he 
bus  achieved  in  the  wide  field  of  international  jurisprudence,  he  accom-- 
'shed  also  with  equal  success  in  the  narrower  spheres  of  ecclesiastic^ 
matrimonial,  and  testamentary  law.  And  though,  where  so  many 
^her  exeetlencies  stand  forth,  that  of  style  may  seem  comparatively 
imaterial,  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  that  schotarlike  Jinish  of  his 
adicial  compositions,  by  which  they  delifiht  the  taste  of  the  critic,  bb 
_  their  learning  and  their  logic  they  satisfy  the  understanding  of  the 
iwjer.^—Life  of  L<>rd  Eldon^  vol.  iii.  pp.  255-6, 

The  perspicuity   of  Lord  Stoweirs  judgements  in   the  Admi- 

Ity  Court  obtained  for  the  in  nol  linly  the  respect,  but  the  reluc- 

jt  accordaace  of  the  foreign  powers  who  were  most  interested 

impugning  theni.      Havino:  sent  a  copy  of  some  of  ihem,  pri* 

ftately  prinletl,  %ai  the  AdmiraUy  Judge  of  the    United   Slates,  be 

tcei%'ed  the  followuig  remarkable  answer  :— 

*  In  the  excitement  caused  by  the  hostilities  raging  between  our  coun- 
I  frequently  impugned  your  judgments,  and  considered  them  as 
vere  and  partial ;    but  on  a  calm  review  of  your  decisions,  after  a 
of  years,  I  am  bound  to  confess  my  entire  conviction  both  of  their 
aracy  and  equity,     1  have  taken  care  that  they  shall  form  the  basis 
the  maritime  law  of  the  United  States,  and  1  have  no  hesitation  ia 
lying  that  they  ought  to  do  so  in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world.' 

But  the  more  ptipular  judicial  essays  of  Lord  Sk>weU— for  so 
m  judgments  may  be  not  ira properly  regarded— are  those  pro- 
Dunced  in  the  Consislorv  Court  in  fjuestions  of  divorce,  restitu- 
DO  of  ctmjugal  rights,  and  nullity  of  marriage.  Partaking  more 
the  tone  of  a  mediator  than  a  censor,  they  are  models  of  prac- 
wisdom  for  domestic  use.  The  judgment  in  the  case  of 
Avails  V.  Evans — a  suit  by  a  lady  for  divorce  by  reason  of  cruelly 
-presents  a  beautiful  example  of  his  enunciation  of  wise  and 
St  principles,  of  his  skill  in  extracting  from  the  exaggerations, 
passion  and  interest  the  essential  truth,  and  of  the  amenity 
ad  grace  with  which  he  could  soften  his  refusal  to  comply  with 
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a  lady's  prayer/     Thus  he   lajs   down   the   rule  which  should 
govern  such  unfurtunale  apin^als: —  j^ 

'  The  humanity  of  the  Court  has  been  loudly  and  repeatedly  invoked*" 
Humauily  is  the  second  virLne  of  Courts,  but  uudouhtedly  the  first  is 
justice.     If  it  were  a  question  of  humanity  simply,  and  of  humanity 
which  confined  its  views  merely  in  the  happiness  of  the  present  parlies, 
it  would  be  a  question  easily  decided  upon  first  impressions*     Every- 
body must  feel  a  wish  to  sever  those  who  wish  to  live  separate  froiQfl| 
each  other,  who  cannot  live  together  with  any  degree  of  harmony,  and^ 
consequently  with  any  degree  of  happiness  ;  but  my  situation  does  not 
allow  me  to  indulge  the  feelings,  much  kse  the^V^-^  feelings  of  an  indi> 
viduah     The  law  has  said  that  married  persons  shall  not  be  legally 
separated  upon  the  mere  disinclination  of  one  or  both  to  cohabit  toge- 
ther*    The  disinclination  must  be  founded  upon  reasons  which  the  law 
approves,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  see  whether  these  reasons  exist  iu  the 
present  case. 

*  To  vindicate  the  policy  of  the  law  is  no  necessarj'  part  of  the  office 
of  a  judge;  hut,  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
law,  in  this  respect,  has  acted  with  its  usual  wisdom  and  humanity — 
With  that  true  wisdom  and  that  real  humanity  that  regards  the  general 
interests  of  mankind.  For  tiiough,  in  particular  cases,  the  repugnance 
of  the  law  to  dissolve  the  obligations  of  matrimonial  cohabitation  may 
operate  with  great  severity  upon  individuals,  yet  it  must  be  carefully 
remembered  that  the  general  happiness  of  the  married  life  is  secured 
by  its  indissolnhility.  When  people  understand  that  they  must  live 
together,  except  for  a  very  few  reasons  known  to  the  law^  they  learn 
to  soften,  by  mutuiil  accommodation,  that  yoke  which  they  know  they 
cannot  shake  off :  they  become  good  husbands  and  good  wives  from  the 
necessity  of  remaining  husbands  and  wivcs^for  necessity  is  a  powerful 
master  in  teaching  the  duties  which  it  imposes.  If  it  were  once  under- 
stood that^  upon  mutual  disgust,  married  persons  might  be  legally  sepa^ 
rated,  many  couples  who  now  pass  through  the  world  with  mutual 
comfort,  with  attention  to  their  common  offspring,  and  to  the  moral 
order  of  civil  society^  might  have  been  at  this  moment  living  in  a  state 
of  mutual  unkind ness — in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  their  common 
offspring — and  iu  a  state  of  the  most  licentious  and  unreserved  immo* 
rality*  In  thia  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  happiness  of  some  indivi^ 
duals  must  he  sacrificed  to  the  greater  and  more  general  good/ 

We  wish  we  could  follow  the  famous  civil bii  throug'h  all  the 
delicate  windings  of  this  *  pretty  quarrel '  between  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Evans;  the  masterly  analysis  of  the  wailingf-woman's  motives; 
the  elegant  etiquette  of  the  lying-in  chamber  ;  the  prerogatives  of 
the  nurse»  and  tanlastical  distresses  of  the  mistress — and  give 
tome  specimens  of  Sir  William  Scott's  gayer  style*  But  the  em- 
broidery of  each   case  is  so   equally  woven,  the  effect  so  much 
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depends  upon  harmony  of  colour  and  exact  proportion  ;  the  sly 
humour  is  so  nicely,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  mingled  with  the 
worldly  wisdom,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  tear  away  fragments 
and  exhibit  them  as  specimens.  If  there  is  a  fault,  it  lies  in  a 
tendency  to  attenuation  of  the  matter  in  sentences 

*  With  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out  ;* 

and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  word  we  would  change  or  a. 
sentence  we  would  spare.  Although  the  refinement  of  expression 
is  almost  undisturbed,  the  sense  is  always  manly — nothing  affected, 
sickly^  or  sentimental — but  common  sense  arrayed  in  the  garb  of 
fancy.  The  vivid  exhibition  of  scenes  in  domestic  life ;  the  oppo- 
sition of  motives  and  passions  ;  all  invested  with  a  certain  air  from 
the  rank  in  society  of  the  suitors  (for  the  poor  rarely  indulge  in 
the  luxuries  of  the  Consistory  Court),  reminds  us  more  of  the 
style  of  comedy  which  was  fading  from  the  stage  before  Sir 
William  Scott  retired  from  the  bench,  and  which  his  dramatic 
tastes  particularly  fitted  him  to  appreciate.  He  must  have  been 
indignant,  even  when  Garrick  performed  Archer,  at  the  impudent 
usurpation  by  the  hero  of  the  Beau  s  Stratagem  of  the  civil ian*s 
office,  when  he  sets  up  a  rival  court  of  his  own  for  the  dissolution 
of  unhappy  partnerships  for  life — audaciously  declares 

*  Consent,  if  mutual,  saves  the  lawyer's  fee ;' 

and  consequently  destroys  the  Judge's  function.  In  each  of  his 
best  civic  developments,  the  curtain  seems  lifted  on  an  elegant 
drama  of  manners :  husbands  and  wives  quarrel  and  recriminate  in 
dialogue  almost  as  graceful  as  Sheridan's ;  youths  of  fortune  be- 
come the  appropriate  prey  of  rustic  lasses,  in  spite  of  obdurate 
fathers ;  and  a  good  moral,  better  enforced  than  most  stage  con- 
elusions,  dismisses  the  parties  and  charms  the  audience.  He 
once  said  he  could  furnish  a  series  of  stories  from  the  annals  of 
Doctors'  Commons  which  should  rival  the  Waverley  Novels  in 
interest ;  and  we  wish  he  had  tried  it  1 

In  Lord  S towel  rs  latter  days  a  cause  came  before  him  which 
afforded  a  strong  contrast  to  the  vivacity  of  those  nuptial  and 
connubial  contests  which  had  glowed  and  sparkled  and  loured 
»  often  before  him  ;  and  if  dull  in  the  progress,  grew  beautiful  in 
the  judgment.  It  involved  a  question  between  the  churchwardens 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  and  the  patentee  of  iron 
coffins,  on  the  right  of  a  parishioner  to  burial  in  the  crowded 
churchyard  at  the  usual  fees,  when  his  last  earthly  mansion  was 
composed  of  materials  so  durable  as  to  resist  for  an  unusual 
number  of  years  that  decomposition  which  might  enable  the 
narrow  space  to  receive  a  due  succession  of  occupiers.  This  sub- 
ject, so  shocking  ic  some  of  its  attendant  details,  so  mortifying  to 
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liuman  pride  in  some  of  ks  aspects*  becomes  in  liis  Landa  sug- 
gestive of  solemn  but  gentle  diskjuisilion  on  the  essence  of  the  , 
sentiment  which  requires  the  reverent  disi:>osiil  of  the  dead,  ani|H 
on  the  forms  through  which*  in  various  nations  and  limes,  it  has 
been  breathed.  From  the  simplicit}'  of  palriarcbal  dajs^  through 
the  splendid  varieties  of  that  affected  duration  at  which  the 
Egyptian  monarcbs  aimed,  down  to  the  humble  necessities  of  a 
pa  ope  r  funeral  and  brief  sojourn  of  the  untitled  dead  in  a  domil 
cilc  of  their  own,  before  being  associated  directly  with  dust,  he  dia' 
courses — '  turning  all  to  favour/  if  not  to  '  prelltness/  and  ginnj 
a  vital  interest  to  ashes  and  the  urn.  In  his  researches  he  dei 
lights  to  measure  stately  wit  with  ttiat  prodigious  master  in  tliij 
empire  of  the  grave,  Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  and  though  he  falls  fa^ 
short  of  the  embossed  grandeur  of  the  sepulchral  essay  on  *  Urn* 
Burial/  which  stands  alone  for  fantastic  solemnity  in  EnglisS 
prose,  he  diffuses  a  gentle  atmosphere  over  the  poc>r-crowdetfl 
cemetery,  and  regulates  the  ceremonies  and  gradations  in  thd 
world  of  death  with  the  same  Grandisonian  air  with  which  hi 
bad  adjusted  the  contests  of  the  fair  and  innocent  and  fra 
among  the  living.  After  discussing  the  modes  of  sepulturejl 
and  vindicating  the  authority  of  his  Court  to  arrange  the  differ^ 
ences,  he  thus  sums  up  the  malter  in  immediate  dispute:  — 

*  It  being  asfiuraed  that  the  Court  ia  justified  In  holdiiigthis  opinioBj 
upon  the  fact  of  a  comparative  duration ;  t!ie  pretensions  of  these  coffint" 
to  an  admission  upon  tlie  same  pecuniary  terms  as  those  of  wood,  must 
resort  to  the  other  proposition,  whicii  declares  that  the  difference  of 
duration  ou^^ht  to  produce  ao  difference  in  those  terms.  Accordingly,  it 
has  been  argued  that  the  ground  once  given  to  the  body  is  appropriated 
to  it  for  ever — il  is  Uteralii/  in  mortmain  umdietiuMy — it  is  not  only 
the  domus  tdiima^  hut  the  dof/itui  aierua  of  that  ten&nt,  who  is  never  to 
be  disturbed,  be  his  condition  what  it  may — the  introduction  of  another 
body  into  that  lodgment  at  any  time,  however  distant,  is  an  unwarrant- 
able intrusion.  If  these  positions  be  true,  it  certainly  follows  that  the 
question  of  comparative  duration  sinks  into  utter  insignificance. 

•  In  support  of  them,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  tenant  himself 
is  imperishable ;  for  surely  there  can  he  no  iuexlinguishable  title,  no  per»J 
petuity  of  possession,  belonging  to  a  subject  which  itself  is  peTishable-J 
but  the  fact  is,  that  "man,*'  and  "forever,"  are  terms  quite  in  cornel 
patible  iu  any  state  of  his  existence,  dead  or  hving,  in  this  world.     Thi 
time  must  come  when  "  ipsm  periere  ruina\^*  when  the  posthumoij 
remains  must  mingle  with  and  compose  a  part  of  that  soil  in  whict 
they  have  been  deposited.     Precious  cmbahneots  and  costly  monument! 
may  preserve  for  a  long  time  the  remains  of  those  who  have  filled  thJ 
more  commanding  stations  of  human  life — ^but  the  common  lot  of  man3 
kind  furnishes  no  such  means  of  conservation.    With  reference  to  then 
the  domm  tBierna  is  a  mere  flourish  of  rhetoric;  the  process  of  natur 
will  speedily  resolve  them  into  an   intimate  mixture  with  their  kindre 
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du%i;  ttnd  their  duet  will  help  la  furnish  a  place  of  repose  fur  uLhec 
occtjpanU  in  succession/ 

These  seem  serious  matters  of  disquisitiuri  fur  advanced  age ; 
but  hord  Stoweil,  like  his  brother,  was  too  vividly  assured  of  the 
life  beyond  the  grave,  to  rontemplate  the  close  of  this  life  and 
the  subsequent  decay  of  bis  mortal  frame  with  anxiety;  and 
though  his  faculties  almost  faded  before  be  sunk  into  the  tomb — 
gently  as  he  bad  lived,  axid  talked,  ami  judged— his  serenity  of 
mind  was  undisturbed,  and  his  grace  of  manner  even  to  the  last 
lingered  about  him. 

In  finally  conieniplating  the  history  of  these  two  brothers,  we 
are  struck  with  the  harmonious  interest  which  the  picture  derive* 
bom  their  unenvyiug*  unbroken  affection,  which  must  have  doubled 
to  each  the  pride  and  success  of  his  own  life  in  that  of  the  other.  To 
VV^iUiam,  John  Scott,  Lord  Eldcm,  owed  that  be  was  not  a  trades- 
man in  a  country  town ;  and  year  after  ye^r,  as  poverty  pressed  on 
lltin  and  briefs  came  slowly,  he  was  indebted  to  the  purse  of  one 
who  felt  the  full  value  of  money,  but  insisted  on  investing  bis 
imn  savings  in  bts  brother's  fortune.  Both  sbarinar  the  same 
undoubting  faitb  in  the  Established  Church  of  their  country  ;  the 
fame  dread  of  iniio\ation  ;  the  same  recollections  of  their  arduous, 
painful,  meiTV  school -days,  and  of  the  loveliness  of  the  same  Uni- 
versity— they  found  in  the  differences  of  their  tastes  new  grounds 
of  mutual  congratulation  and  pride, — ^Sir  VVilliinn  delighting  to 
speak  of  Sir  John's  ahnost  incredible  labours;  while  the  Attorney* 
General  took  credit  for  tlic  Civilian  s  gentle  gaieties,  and  grew 
proud  wbiie  listening  to  bis  sticial  praise.  Both  were  charged 
mth  an  undue  love  of  pecuniary  accumulation ;  and,  no  doubt, 
they  went  firmly  on,  almost  with  equal  steps>  to  the  attainment 
of  great  wealth ;  l>ut  this  not  so  much  with  an  ignoble  desire  of 
were  money »  as  the  steady  wish  to  achieve  an  end  of  which  the 
gtiin  wa«  onlv  the  symbol,  and  its  amount  the  proof— part  of  that 
single  aspiration  to  get  the  start  of  their  fellows  in  the  game  of 
life,  which  disregarded  all  minor  excitements,  vanities,  and  suc- 
cesses, and  placed  *  Eespice  Finem  for  its  ruk\  The  bounties  of 
Lord  Eldon  were  unostentatious,  frequent,  and  sometimes  princely ; 
magnificently  conceived  and  often  dexterously  hidden ;  and 
although  the  long  possession  of  the  Great  Seal  enabled  him  to 
rivjil  the  estate  which  Lord  Stoweli  derived  literally  from  the 
fortune  of  war,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  regret  with  which  be  left  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas — 
the  quiet  of  which  suited  bis  disposition,  while  its  dignified 
office  of  administering  the  law  of  real  property  by  ancient  forms 
aow  no  more,  proposed  to  bim  genial  labours  and  serene  deci- 
fioo«.     Both>  indeed,  were  chaigeable  with  a  want  of  the  splendid 
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bospitaltty  befiuinjr  tlieir  station; — a  fauh  Uie  more  to  be  re^relled 
in  Ibe  case  of  Luril  El  don,  who,  ubile  fiiiing  at  the  bar  its  first 
offices,  and  during  his  long  possession  of  the  most  dig^nified 
of  all  civil  positions  under  the  Crown,  had  cast  upon  him  the 
duty  of  keeping  alive  the  social  spirit  of  the  bar  ;  encoura^lna:  its 
joung:  and  timid  aspirants  ;  disarming  jeahmsies,  and  sootbioiSt  the 
animosities  vvbit  b  its  contests  may  engender ;  and  preserving  its 
conmion  conscience  and  feeling  of  honourj  by  encourjig^ing  the 
association  of  its  members  in  convivial  onj<>\ments  under  the 
highest  auspices.  But  Mr.  Twiss  gives  the  true  excuse— we  can 
scarcely  admit  it  as  a  perfect  justification — for  a  dereliction  of 
that  ciuty  which  fortune  casts  on  ber  favourites — m  the  distaste  of 
Lady  Eldon  for  society,  and  in  the  habits  which  she  acquired 
when  obliged  to  practise  rigid  self- deniab— and  asserts,  we  be<^ 
lie ve  truly,  that  *  his  domestic  arrangements^  from  the  lime  of  bit^ 
lady's  death,  were  sucb  as  befitted  his  great  forLune  and  high 
station/  This  was,  however,  too  late  to  repair  the  opportunities 
lost  during  many  years,  of  not  only  securing  the  love  but  sustaii 
ing  the  character  of  the  jirofession,  to  which  he  was  devoted!; 
attached  in  all  its  branches. 

If,  however,  these  great  lawyers  were  not  prodigal  of  extensive 
entertainments,  they  loved  good   cheer  tbemseUcs.  and  delighted 
to  believe  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  others.     No  total  abstinence,  nnff- 
half-abstinence,  system  was  theirs.     Whether  the   statement 
true,  which  tlie  genial  biographer  of  Lord  St<jwcll  in  the  '  \jc 
Magazine  *  makes,   *  tliat  be  would  often  take  the  refection  of  i 
Middle  Temple  Flail  by  nay  of  whet  for  the  eight  o'clock  ban^ 
quet,*  we   wdl   not  venture  to  assert ;  but  we  well  remember, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  benignant  smile  which  Sir  Williai 
Scott  would  cast  on  the  students  rising  in  the  dim  light  of  thei 
glorious  Hail,  as  he  passed  out  from  the  dinner-table  to  his  win 
in  llie  Parliament  Cbambcr ;   bis  faded  dress  and  tattered   sil 
gown  set  off  by  his  innate  air  of  elegance;  and  bis  fine  pale  fe 
tures  beaming  with  a  serene   satisfaction  which  bumpers  mighl 
heighten,  but  could  not  disturb.     He  and  Lord  Eldon  perfectly 
agreed  in  one  great  taste — if  a  noble  thirst  should  he  called  by  so 
finical  a  name^an  attachment  to  port  wine,  strong  almost  as  that 
to  Constitution  and  Crown  ;  and,  indeed,  a  modification  f»f  the 
same  sentiment.     Sir  William  Scott  may  possibly  in  his  lighter 
momls  have  dallied  with  the  innocence  of  claret — or,  in  excess  of 
the  gallantry  for  which  he  was  famed,  have  crowned  a  compliment 
to  a  fair  listener  with  a  glass  of  champagne — hut,  in  his  sedaler 
hours,  he  stood  fast  by  the  port,  which  was  the  daily  rcfresbment 
of  Lord  Elduu  for  a  large  segment  of  a  ccnturv.      It  is,  indeed, 
the  proper  hevernge  of  a  great  lawyer— that  by  the  strength  of 
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which  Blackstonc  wrote  his  Commentaries — and  Sir  William 
Grant  meilitaled  his  juflgments — and  Lurd  Eldnn  repaired  the 
ravages  of  study,  and  witlistood  the  shocks  of  parly  and  of  lime. 
This  suslainiDg,  tranquillizing  power,  is  the  true  cement  of  vari- 
ous labours,  and  prompter  of  great  ihouj^hls.  CKanipaijne»  and 
hock,  and  claret,  may  animate  I  he  gli  tiering'  superficial  course 
of  a  ATji  Prius  leader — though  Erskine  used  to  share  his  daily 
bottle  of  port  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  complain,  as  his 
faiiilly  increased,  uf  the  diminution  of  bis  residue — but  port  only 
can  harmonize  with  the  noble  simplicity  of  ancient  law,  or  assuage 
the  fervour  of  a  great  intellectual  triumph.  Each  of  the  Scolls, 
to  a  very  late  period  of  bis  old  age^  was  true  to  the  generous 
Uquor,  and  renewed  in  it  the  pastimes  of  youth  and  the  crowding 
memories  of  life-long  labour.  It  is  related  of  Lord  StowclUthat, 
n  short  time  before  his  death,  having,  in  the  deepening  twilight  of 
his  powers,  submitted  to  a  less  genial  regimen,  on  a  visit  from  his 
brother  he  resumed  bis  glass  :  and,  as  be  quaffed,  the  li^^btfif  early 
days  flashed  upon  his  overwrought  brain^its  inner  chamber  was 
irraiUated  wilh  its  ancient  splendour — and  be  told  old  stories 
with  all  that  exquisite  felicity  which  bad  once  charmed  young  and 
oldp  the  care-worn  and  the  fair — ond  talked  of  old  friends  and  old 
times  with  more  than  the  happiness  of  middle  age.  When  L<»rd 
Eldon  visited  him  in  his  season  of  decay  at  his  scat  near  Reading, 
be  stjmetimes  slept  at  Maidenhead  on  his  way ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, having  dined  at  the  inn,  and  learned  that  the  revising  barris- 
ters were  staying  at  tlie  house,  be  desired  his  compliments  to  be 
presented  to  ihem,  and  requested  ihe  favour  of  their  company  to 
share  his  wine.  He  received  the  young  gentlemen — very  young 
compared  with  their  host  — wilh  the  kindest  courtesy;  talked  of 
his  early  struggles  and  successes  as  much  for  their  edification  as 
delight — and  finished  at  least  hSs  own  bt>tlle  of  pc*rt  before  ibcy 
parted.  Surely  no  lighter  or  airier  liquor  could  beOl  such  festal 
hours  of  honoured  old  age,  or  so  well  link  long  years  together  in 
tbe  memory  by  its  flavours  I 

In  closing  this  imperfect  notice  of  the  lives  of  Lord  Eldon  and 
Lord  Stowell,  we  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  Mr,  Twiss's  work, 
minutely  tracing  the  course  of  one  and  reviving  the  remembrance 
t)f  the  other,  will  fix  tbe  attention  of  bis  own  profession  on  ex- 
amples which  have  raised,  and  should  help  to  sustain  it.  If  so,  the 
work  will  be  in  good  season.  Great  as  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
fession of  tbe  law  is  in  this  country,  many  causes  have  tended  of 
late  to  perplex  the  objects  of  its  ambition,  and  to  tempt  its  aspirants 
to  lower  means  of  success  than  steady  industry  aial  conduct  free 
from  stain.  The  number  of  inferior  offices  which  suggest  the  appli* 
ancesof  patnmage,  and  offer  low  dlmuU  to  its  bopes^ — the  increase 
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of  numbers,  which  weakens  the  power  of  moral  control,  while  it 
heightens  the  turmoil  of  competition — and  a  feeling  which  per- 
vades a  certain  class  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
any  measure  which  detracts  from  the  resources  of  the  bar  tends  to 
the  public  good — have  endangered  the  elevation  of  its  character, 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  the  interests  of  order  and  justice  are 
deeply  involved.  We  can  conceive  of  no  more  vivid  proof  of  the 
importance  of  preserving  a  body  which  embraces  within  it  alike 
the  younger  sons  of  our  nobility  and  the  aspirants  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  offers  to  all  the  opportunity  of  achieving  its  highest 
and  most  lasting  honours,  than  that  which  the  history  of  the  two 
sons  of  the  good  coal-fitter  of  Newcastle  exhibits ;  nor  any  happier 
incitement  to  that  industry  which  is  power,  and  to  that  honour 
which  is  better  than  all  gain,  than  the  example  it  presents  to  those 
who  may  follow  in  their  steps. 


Art.  III. — Eothen,  or  Traces  of  Travel  brought  Home  from  the 
East.     London.     1844.     8vo. 

*  THHE  Splendour  and  the  Havoc  of  the  East'  open  upon  us  in 
-^  the  first  page  of  this  original  and  brilliant  book :  the  ex- 
pression is  characteristic  at  once  of  the  author^s  style,  and  of  the 
regions  to  which  it  is  happily  applied.  A  style  unborrowed  and 
untrammelled — bold,  highly-coloured,  and  versatile — enables  him 
to  illustrate  his  varied  and  comprehensive  subject  with  singular 
effect. 

He  professes  to  give  simply  a  record  of  impressions  received 
during  his  travels  in  the  East,  and  under  the  same  category  might 
nominally  be  classed  many  scores  of  recent  literary  performances. 
There  is  this  wide  difference,  however,  between  the  book  before 
us,  and  almost  all  our  other  Oriental  importations  of  late  years : 
the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  furnish  us  with  names  of  places  and 
of  things ;  the  former  represents  the  things  themselves :  the  latter 
supply  facts  and  statistics  relating  to  the  East ;  *  Eothen*  gives  us 
the  very  East  itself  in  all  its  own  gorgeous  or  gloomy  realities; 
The  Servian  forest  with  the  Tatars'  cavalcade;  the  Turkish 
capital  with  its  shawled  and  turbaned  men  and  shrouded  women ; 
the  stormy  Levant,  with  its  passionate  Greek  sailor ;  the  hushed 
desert^  with  its  Bedouin  ;  and  the  plague- stricken  city  with  its 
doomed  inhabitants  ; — all  these,  as  touched  by  this  felicitous  hand, 
leave  upon  the  reader's  mind  not  a  series  of  mere  pictures,  but  a 
sense  of  actual  experience. 
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There  is  little  theory  aiid  no  laboured  deduction  in  this  ^lum^y 
but  there  is  actual,  vital  reality.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  in  reconU 
of  travels  professing  to  be  merely  impressional :  in  their  objective 
truth  and  fidelity  consist  their  value;  their  subjective  meaning 
will  suggest  itself  to  every  mind  capable  of  profiting  thereby. 
The  author,  however,  to  a  vivid  imagination  unites  a  masculih<$, 
sound  sense,  by  which  it  is  disciplined  and  controlled ;  and  hi^ 
language  is  full  of  meaning,  even  in  the  most  playful  displays  of 
its  rare  power. 

His  subject  itself  is  one  not  only  of  inexhaustible  interest; 
historical  and  romantic,  but  of  hourly  increasing  practical  import'* 
ance.  Steam-power  has  burst  its  way  through  the  old  forgotten 
paths  to  India,  and  brought  the  East  to  our  threshold.  Suez  is 
already  assuming  the  aspect  of  an  English  colony,  and  Aden  is 
become  an  Eastern  Gibraltar.  Until  recently  Egypt  seemed  to 
present  an  impassable  barrier — it  now  affords  a  stepping-stone  to 
our  commerce.  Peaceful  enterprise  has  quietly  opened  those 
'  gates  of  the  East '  at  which  war  stormed  so  long  in  vain.  The 
lonely  and  silent  desert  now  swarms  with  our  caravans,  and  its 
indolent  Arab  starts  to  hear  that  constraining  Norman  voice  whose 
cry  is  ever  '  onward,'  and  whose  burthen  is  ever  '  haste.* 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  was  contracted  into  half  its  space 
by  the  new  agencies  at  our  command,  England  could  no  longer 
remain  sundered  from  her  Indian  possessions  by  the  distance  of 
half  a  year ;  and  yet  it  was  a  sort  of  accident  by  which  one  man 
made  his  way  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  conveyed  English 
dispatches  down  the  Red  Sea.  Thousands  followed  in  his  tracks 
and  Egypt  became  our  way  to  India  at  once  and  far  ever.* 

Thenceforth  the  Arab  and  the  Osmanli  became  our  neigh- 
bours, and  their  country  our  border-land.  England  was  already 
feared  and  respected  by  the  Ottoman  people;  her  flag  was 
familiar  in  all  their  ports ;  her  commerce  had  pervaded  the  fur- 
thest recesses  of  their  remote  empire.  They  were  impressed 
with  a  consciousness  of  her  power  and  political  honour,  for 
they  had  seen  her  at  once  irresistible  and  disinterested  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Algiers.  They  distinguished  the  Englishman  from 
other  Christians  by  his  regatd  for  truth  and  probity,  and  the 
inviolability  of  his  home,  aiid  they  almost  forgave  even  his  creed 
for  its  freedom  from  idolatry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  veil  of 
partition  which  the  pride,  prejudice,  and  ignorance  of  Christen- 
dom had  so  long  interposed  between  its  nations  generally,  and 
those  of  the  Eastern  world,  was  gradually  being  removed.     A 

*  The  subject  of  an  overlaDd  passage  attracted  the  attention  of  the  India  Board  and 
Compan/  so  long  ago  as  1829.  So  hopeless  did  the  Red  Sea  passage  then  appear,  th^t 
the  it)ut«  by  the  KnphrHtes  was  preferred  for  trial. — See  *  Q.  lUr.,'  ▼ol.  xluL  f.  214. 
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broader  spirit  of  hiimanity  disownefi  the  superstition  that  Asiatl 
were  necessarily  and  geographically  barbarians  placed  by 
Nature  in  eternal  enmity  and  contrast  to  the  men  of  Europe. 
We  began  to  recogriise,  in  the  Ottomans  especial ly»  a  civilization 
peculiar  to  themselves,  together  with  a  character,  principles,  and 
timc-bunoured  inslitutionsj  far  more  uniform,  if  not  so  perfect  as 
our  own. 

The  destiny  that  rendered  this  people  the  guardians  of  the  more 
classic  countries  of  the  East  was  fortunate  in  one  respect : — their 
calm,  sterHj  and  monotonous  rule  preserved  the  stamp  of  antiquity 
uncffaced,  and  almost  unaltered,  on  the  character  <if  the  native 
races,  as  efTectually  as  their  climate,  by  a  sort  of  analogy^  pre- 
served material  monuments.  It  is  a  popular  error  that  attributes 
to  the  Turks  the  systematic  spoliation  of  the  architectural  memo- 
rials of  antiquity:  these  suffered  necessarily  in  the  first  tumult 
of  the  invading  hordes;  but  since  then,  they  have  been  sheltered 
by  this  very  invasion  as  cojnpletely  as  Pompeii  in  its  ashes,  or 
Palenque  in  its  forests.  The  introduction  of  French  officers  into 
Mehemet  Ali's  service  (in  subversion  of  all  the  ancient  prejudice 
of  exclusiveness)  has  wrought  a  greater  change  in  Egyptian  cha- 
racter widiin  seven  years,  than  probably  the  seven  centuries  pre- 
ceding had  effected.  The  obelisk  so  lately  brought  to  Paris  has 
already  lost  the  clear  oudine  and  eternal  look  possessed  by  its 
twin  sister  at  Luxor, 

This  passive  nature,  and  inertness  to  change,  produce  a  uniformity 
in  the  Oriental  character  that  renders  generalization  more  safe  and  *  ^ 
easy»  and  makes  partial  observation  the  more  valuable  as  it  may  be 
applicable  to  the  whole.  Externals,  too,  are  more  faitliful  indices 
as  die  manners  of  a  people  are  more  primitive  and  simple;  and 
thus  the  keen,  searching  eye,  and  faidiful  portraiture  tif  even  a  rapid 
traveller  like  our  auihor  may  read,  and  render  with  far  more  truth 
and  effect,  than  deep  study  and  lengthened  disquisilions  on  a 
country  like  our  own. 

*  Eotben  *  is  written  in  almost  a  conversational  style,  but  it  is 
such  conversation  as  a  Pythagorean  might  have  used  after  his 
probation  of  long  silence: — the  production  of  one  more  accus- 
tomed to  intercourse  with  bis  own  mind  than  with  that  of 
others.  He  deals  more  in  ideas  than  opinions,  tiod  seems  to 
speak  as  it  were  in  a  soliloquy^  amusing  and  convincing  him- 
self with  vivid  pictures  and  well-form «^d  thought.  There  is 
apparent  in  almost  every  page  a  puzzling  contrast  between  a 
vivacity  of  expression  and  practised  wit  that  would  argue  a  man 
of  the  world — and  the  bold  originality,  and  daring  indiflerencc 
to  the  prejudices  of  society,  whicli  are  seldom  niisinterpreled 
as  indications  of  secluded  habits*  This  last  peculiarity  con- 
stitutes 
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sdtuies  at  qpice  a  merit  and  a  defect:  where  there  is  strong. light 
it  would  seem  there  must  be  also  deep  shadow;  and  the  fault 
which  darkens  some  of  the  brightest  passages  in  his  book  is  a  reck- 
less disr^ard  for  popular  opinion — we  mean  in  the  better  sense 
of  the  phrase.  It  is  too  easy  to  confound  those  prejudices  which 
are  bom  of  ignorance  and  fed  by  vanity^  with  those  beliefs  which 
are  founded  on  conviction^  and  consecrated  by  deep  feeling.  If^ 
as  we  suppose^  by  standing  much  aloof  from  society,  the  author 
has  better  preserved  his  individuality,  and^  cultivated  a  more  lofty 
and  independent  tone  of  thought;  he  has  yet  sustained  heavy 
damage  by  the  want  of  that  closer  communion  with  his  fellow- 
men  which  must  have  taught  him  more  reverence  for  their  faith, 
and  more  lenity  even  for  their  prejudices.  It  is  with  reluctance 
that  we  feel  called  upon  thus  to  notice  and  protest  against  the 
spirit  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  matters  that  should  have  claimed 
his  forbearance,  if  unhappily  for  himself  he  could  not  grant  them 
his  respect.  We  by  no  means  wish  to  espouse  the  cause  of  reli- 
pons  sentimentalism-^or  to  prescribe  that  every  traveller  to 
Palestine  should  affect  a  demure  style  and  solemn  voice,  as  the 
ancient  pilgrims  assumed  the  *  scallop-shell  and  sandal  shoon  ;' — 
but  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in  *  Eothen'  that  startle  us,  merely 
considering  the  work  as  that  of  a  man  distinguished  in  general 
by  nothing  more  than  the  correctness  and  refinement  of  his  taste. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  faults  we  have  alluded  to 
are  honest,  open  faults;  his  opinions  never  lurk  in  insinua- 
tions, or  lie  ambushed  in  specious  plausibilities.  He  puts  them 
boldly  forward — he  claims  no  quarter,  and  asks  for  no  sympathy 
with  them.  They  are,  therefore,  the  less  dangerous ;  for  while 
the  mind  revolts  with  loathing  from  anything  approaching  to  cant, 
against  the  opposite  error  it  conjures  up  its  own  best  defence  by  a 
sort  of  natural  antagonism.  Nor  do  we  think  the  writer  himself 
hopelessly  tainted  with  what  stains  his  surface — far  from  it. 
Ever  and  anon,  when  the  scorn  of  hypocrisy,  or  some  other  less 
justifiable  feeling,  has  barbed  his  usually  playful  style  with 
sarcasm,  we  find  some  thoughtful  tone  or  gentle  association  starting 
up,  and  vindicating  the  natural  religion  of  his  mind. 

The  title  of  his  book  is  somewhat  quaint,  but  it  is  merely 
a  more  classical  version  of  the  Orient,  of  the  Morgenland,  of 
the  Levant.  The  Preface  is  characteristic  from  the  fearless 
spirit  in  which  he  challenges  rather  than  invites  attention;  and 
from  the  genial  and  kindly  tone  that  he  assumes  in  addressing 
a  younger  friend.  We  read  that  he  travelled,  '  not  as  one 
flying  from  his  country  because  of  ennui,'  but  as  one  who  *  was 
strengthening  his  will  and  tempering  the  metal  of  his  nature  for 
that  life  oi  toil  and  conflict  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.'     He 

had 
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had  no  intention,  be  gays,  of  pnblisbing  at  the  time  he  ttavelled ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  nine  or  ten  years  that  the 
idea  of  doing  so  was  suggested  by  the  request  of  one  about  to 
traverse  the  same  countries.  He  writes  as  if  addressing  this 
friend,  and  not  'as  if  his  audience  was  to  be  a  great  and  eil- 
lightened  community,  or  any  other  respectable  aggregate.*  Not 
yet  had  he  the  least  intention  of  supplying  his  neophyte  with  an 
Oriental  hand-hook, 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  discard  from  it  all  valuable  matter  derived 
from  the  works  of  others,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  my  efforts  in  this 
direction  have  been  attended  with  great  success ;  I  believe  I  may  truly 
acknowledge,  that  from  all  details  of  geographical  discovery  or  antiqua- 
rian research — ^from  all  display  of  "  sound  learning,  and  religious  know- 
ledge"— from  all  historical  and  scientific  illustrations — from  all  useful 
statistics — from  all  political  disquisitions — and  from  all  good  moral  re- 
flections, the  volume  is  thoroughly  free. 

'  My  excuse  for  the  book  is  its  truth.  My  narrative  is  not  merely 
righteously  exact  in  matters  of  fact  (where  fact  is  in  question);  but 
it  is  true  in  this  larger  sense  —  it  conveys,  not  those  impressions 
which  ou^ht  to  have  been  produced  upon  any  ''well-constituted  mind," 
but  those  which  were  really  and  truly  received  at  the  time  of  his  ram- 
bles, by  a  headstrong  and  not  very  amiable  traveller,  whose  prejudices 
ip  favour  of  other  people's  notions  were  then  exceedingly  slight. 

*  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  egotism  of  a  traveller,  however  incessant 
•i— however  shameless  and  obtrusive — must  still  convey  some  true  ideas 
of  the  country  through  which  he  has  passed.  His  very  selfishness — his 
habit  of  referring  the  whole  external  world  to  his  own  sensations— com- 
pels him,  as  it  were,  in  his  writings,  to  observe  the  laws  of  perspective ; 
he  tells  you  of  objects,  not  as  he  knows  them  to  be,  but  as  they  seemed 

to  him It  is  thus  that  he  felt,  and  thus  he  strives  to  repeat  the 

scenes  of  the  Elder  World.  You  may  listen  to  him  for  ever  without 
learning  much  in  the  way  of  statistics ;  but,  perhaps,  if  you  bear  with 
him  long  enough,  you  may  find  yourself  slowly  and  slightly  impressed 
With  the  realities  of  Eastern  Travel.' — p.  vii. 

The  subject  opens  with  this  striking  passage : — 

*  At  Semlin  I  still  was  encompassed  by  the  scenes  and  the  sounds  of 
familiar  life :  the  din  of  a  busy  world  still  vexed  and  cheered  me — the 
unveiled  faces  of  women  still  shone  in  the  light  of  day.  Yet,  whenever 
I  chose  to  look  southward,  I  saw  the  Ottoman's  fortress — austere,  and 
darkly  impending  high  over  the  vale  of  the  Danube — historic  Belgrade. 
I  had  come,  as  it  were,  to  the  end  of  this  wheel- going  Europe,  and  now 
my  eyes  would  see  the  Splendour  and  Havoc  of  the  East.' 

This  contrast  was  then  considerably  greater  than  at  present ; 
and  its  effect  was  heightened  by  the  quarantine  laws,  which  vir- 
tually, by  a  fortnight,  separated  these  adjoining  countries  to  the 
same  distance  that  America  is  from  us  now.  The  Osmanli  was 
then  as  Asiatic  and  national  in  costume,  manners,  and  bigotry, 
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as  be  had  been  in  tbe  days  of  Bajazet.  Tbe  reforms  of  Saltan 
Mabmoud  bave  changed  all  this :  the  Turk  has  ceased  to  be 
Oriental  without  becoming  Frank — and  is  much  in  tbe  situation 
of  the  modem  London  Jew  described  by  Sheridan  as  the  blank 
page  between  tbe  New  and  Old  Testament.  He  is  almost  in 
doubt  as  to  his  own  identity ;  and  this  is  the  more  painful  and 
embarrassing,  as  until  recently  be  believed  himself  to  be  the  type 
of  perfection^  and  his  race  the  chosen  people  of  Allah. 

The  author  is  now  across  the  border ;  he  has  taken  leave  of 
Christendom,  and  done  so,  on  account  of  the  widely-severing 
quarantine^  '  with  nearly  as  much  solemnity  as  if  he  had  been 
departing  this  life.* 

It  is  rarely  that  we  meet  with  an  instance  of  first  impressions 
accurately  rendered ;  they  are  so  soon  merged  in  larger  experiences 
that  they  cease  to  strike  the  writer,  whom  they  no  longer  concern, 
and  therefore  seldom  reach  the  reader  whom  they  do.  The 
following  are,  however,  as  faithfully  as  vividly  recorded  : — 

*  We  soon  neared  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  but  no  sounds  came 
down  from  the  blank  walls  above,  and  there  was  no  living  thing  that  we 
could  yet  see,  except  one  great  hovering  bird  of  the  vulture  race,  flying 
low,  and  intent,  and  wheeling  round  and  round  over  the  pest-accused 
city. 

*  But  presently  there  issued  from  the  postern  a  group  of  human 
beings — beings  with  immortal  souls,  and  possibly  some  reasoning  facul- 
ties— but  to  me  the  grand  point  was  this,  that  they  had  real,  substantial, 
and  incontrovertible  turbans ;  they  made  for  the  point  towards  which 
we  were  steering,  and  when  at  last  I  sprang  upon  the  shore,  I  heard  and 
law  myself  now  first  surrounded  by  rhen  of  Asiatic  race.  I  have  since 
ridden  through  the  land  of  the  Osmanlees,  from  the  Servian  Border  to 
the  Golden  Horn — from  the  gulf  of  Satalieh  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles  ; 
but  never  have  I  seen  such  ultra-Turkish-looking  fellows  as  those  who 
received  me  on  the  banks  of  the  Save ;  they  were  men  in  the  humblest 
order  of  life,  having  come  to  meet  our  boat  in  the  hope  of  earning 
Bomething  by  carrying  our  luggage  up  to  the  city ;  but  poor  though  they 
were,  it  was  plain  that  they  were  Turks  of  the  proud  old  school,  and 
had  not  yet  forgotten  the  fierce,  careless  bearing  of  the  once  victorious 
Ottomans. 

*  Though  the  province  of  Servia  generally  has  obtained  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendence, yet  Belgrade,  as  being  a  place  of  strength  on  the  froutier,  is 
itill  garrisoned  by  Turkish  troops,  under  the  command  of  a  pasha. 
Whether  the  fellows  who  now  surrounded  us  were  soldiers  or  peaceful 
inhabitants  I  did  not  understand;  they  wore  the  old  Turkish  costume  ; 
Tests  and  jackets  of  many  and  brilliant  colours,  divided  from  the  loose 
petticoat-trowsers  by  masses  of  shawl,  which  were  folded  in  heavy 
volumes  ilround  theit  waists,  so  as  to  give  the  meagre  wearers  something 
of  the  dignity  of  true  corpulence.  The  shawl  enclosed  a  whole  bundle 
of  weapons ;  Hd  man  bore  less  than  one  brace  of  immensely  leng  pistols, 
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and  a  yataghan  (or  cutlass),  with  a  dagger  or  two,  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes ;  most  of  these  arms  were  inlaid  with  silver  and  highly  burnished, 
so  that  they  contrasted  shiningly  with  the  decayed  grandeur  of  the 
garments  to  which  they  were  attached — (this  carefulness  of  his  arms  is 
a  point  of  honour  with  the  Osmanlee,  who  never  allows  his  bright 
yataghan  to  suffer  from  his  own  adversity);  then  the  long  drooping 
mustachios,  and  the  ample  folds  of  the  once  white  turbans,  that  lowered 
over  the  piercing  eyes,  and  the  haggard  features  of  the  men,  gave  them 
an  air  of  gloomy  pride,  and  that  appearance  of  trying  to  be  disdainful 
under  difficulties,  which  I  have  since  seen  so  often  in  those  of  the  Otto- 
man  people  who  live  and  remember  old  times ;  they  seemed  as  if  they 
were  thinking  that  they  would  have  been  more  usefully,  more  honour- 
ably, and  more  piously  employed  in  cutting  our  throats  than  in  carrying 
our  portmanteaus.  The  faithful  Steel  [a  Yorkshire  servant]  stood 
aghast  for  a  moment  at  the  sight  of  his  master's  luggage  upon  the 
shoulders  of  these  warlike  porters ;  and  when  at  last  we  began  to  move- 
up,  he  could  scarcely  avoid  turning  round  to  cast  one  affectionate  look 
towards  Christendom — but  quickly  again  he  marched  on  with  the  steps 
of  a  man  not  frightened  exactly,  but  sternly  prepared  for  death,  or  the 
Koran,  or  even  for  plural  wives. 

*  The  Moslem  quarter  of  a  city  is  lonely  and  desolate ;  you  go  up  and 
down,  and  on  over  shelving  and  hillocky  paths,  through  the  narrow  lanes 
walled  in  by  blank  windowless  dwellings ;  you  come  out  upon  an  open 
space  strewed  with  the  black  ruins  that  some  late  fire  has  left ;  you  pass 
by  a  mountain  of  cast-away  things,  the  rubbish  of  centuries,  and  on  it 
you  see  numbers  of  big  wolf-like  dogs  lying  torpid  under  the  sun,  with 
limbs  outstretched  to  the  full,  as  if  they  were  dead ;  storks,  or  cranes, 
sitting  fearless  upon  the  low  roofs,  look  gravely  down  ujwn  you ;  the 
still  air  that  you  breathe  is  loaded  with  the  scent  of  citron,  and  pome- 
granate rinds  scorched  by  the  sun,  or  (as  you  approach  the  bazaar)  with 
the  dry  dead  perfume  of  strange  spices.  You  long  for  some  signs  of 
life,  and  tread  the  ground  more  heavily,  as  though  you  would  wake  the 
sleepers  with  the  heel  of  your  boot;  but  the  foot  falls  noiseless  upon  the 
crumbling  soil  of  an  Eastern  city,  and  silence  follows  you  still.  Again 
and  again  you  meet  turbans  and  faces  of  men,  but  they  have  nothing  for 
you — no  welcome — no  wonder — no  wrath— no  scorn — they  look  upon 
you  as  wc  do  upon  a  December's  fall  of  snow — as  a  "  seasonable,*'  un- 
accountable, uncomfortable  work  of  God,  that  may  have  been  sent  for 
some  good  purpose,  to  be  revealed  hereafter.'  — JSothcn,  p.  8. 

This  is  painted  to  the  life :  there  is  bold  outline  in  his  lan- 
guage and  colour  in  his  words.  We  have  here  one  picture  of  an 
Eastern  city  with  its  citizens,  that  applies  nearly  equally  to  all ; 
but  even  Paradise  was  nothing  without  an  Eve : — 

*  And  perhaps  as  you  make  your  difficult  way  through  a  steep  and 
narrow  alley,  which  winds  between  blank  walls,  and  is  little  frequented 
by  passers,  you  meet  one  of  those  coffin-shaped  bundles  of  white  linen 
which  implies  an  Ottoman  lady.  Painfully  struggling  against  the  ob- 
stacles to  progression  which  are  interposed  by  the  many  folds  of  her 

clumsy 


clumsy  drapery,  by  her  big  mud  boots,  and  especially  by  her  two  pairs 
of  slippers,  she  waddles  along  full  awkwardly  enough — but  yet  there  is 
aometiiing  of  womanly  consciousness  in  the  very  labour  and'  effort  with 
which  she  tugs  and  lifts  the  burthen  of  her  charms.  She  is  close  fol- 
lowed by  her  women  slaves.  Of  her  very  self  you  see  nothing  except 
the  dark  luminous  eyes  that  stare  against  your  face,  and  the  tips  of  the 
painted  fingers  depending  like  rose-buds  h'om  out  the  blank  bastions  of 
the  fortress.  She  turns,  and  turns  again,  and  carefully  glances  around 
her  on  all  sides  to  see  that  she  is  safe  from  the  eyes  of  Mussulmans,  and 
then  suddenly  withdrawing  the  yashmak,  she  shines  upon  your  heart 
and  soul  with  all  the  pomp  and  might  of  her  beauty.  And  this,  which 
so  dizzies  your  brain,  is  not  the  light  changeful  grace  which  leaves  you 
to  doubt  whether  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  body  or  only  a  soul;  it 
is  the  beauty  that  dwells  secure  in  the  perfectness  of  hard  downright 
oatlines,  and  in  the  glow  of  generous  colour.  There  is  fire  though  too — 
high  courage  and  fire  enough  in  the  untamed  mind,  or  spirit,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  which  drives  the  breath  of  pride  through  those  scarcely  parted 
lips.* — i^.,  p.  48. 

Anastasius  has  nothing  better  than  our  author  s  passages  of  the 
pregnant  picturesque;  and  perhaps  we  could  not  better  illustrate 
the  wide  range  which  his  method  includes  than  by  following  him 
to  Lis  first  interview  with  an  Ottoman  dignitary  : — 

*  Some  people  had  come  down  to  meet  us  with  an  invitation  from 
the  Pasha,  and  we  wound  our  way  up  to  the  castle.  At  the  gates 
there  were  groups  of  soldiers,  some  smoking,  and  some  lying  flat  like 
corpses  upon  the  cool  stones.  We  went  through  courts,  ascended  steps, 
passed  along  a  corridor,  and  walked  into  an  airy,  white-washed  room, 
with  a  European  clock  at  one  end  of  it,  and  Moostapha  Pasha  at  the 
other.  The  fine  old  bearded  potentate  looked  very  like  Jove — ^like  Jove, 
too,  in  the  midst  of  his  clouds,  for  the  silvery  fumes  of  the  narguil^ 
hang  lightly  circling  round  him. 

*  The  Pasha  received  us  with  the  smooth,  kind,  gentle  manner  that 
belongs  to  well-bred  Osmanlees;  then  he  lightly  clapped  his  hands,  and 
instantly  the  sound  filled  all  the  lower  end  of  the  room  with  slaves ;  a 
syllable  dropped  from  his  lips  which  bowed  all  heads,  and  conjured 
away  the  attendants  like  ghosts.  Their  coming  and  their  going  was  thus 
swift  and  quiet  because  their  feet  were  bare,  and  they  passed  through 
no  door,  but  only  by  the  yielding  folds  of  a  purder.  Soon  the  coffee- 
bearers  appeared,  every  man  carrying  separately  his  tiny  cup  in  a  small 
metal  stand ;  and  presently  to  each  of  us  there  came  a  pipe-bearer,  who 
first  rested  the  bowl  of  the  tchibouque  at  a  measured  distance  on  the 
floor,  and  then  on  this  axis  wheeled  round  the  long  cherry-stick,  and 
gracefully  presented  it  on  half-bended  knee.  Already  the  well-kindled 
fire  was  glowing  secure  in  the  btiwl,  and  so,  when  I  pressed  the  amber 
hp  to  mine,  there  was  no  coyness  to  conquer :  the  willing  fume  came  up, 
and  answered  my  slightest  sigh,  and  followed  softly  every  breath  in- 
spired, till  it  touched  me  with  some  faint  sense  and  understanding  of 
Asiatic  contentment. 

*  Asiatic 
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•  Asiatic  coutentment !  Yet  scarcely,  perhaps,  one  hour  before,  1 
had  been  wanting  my  bill,  and  ringing  for  waiters  in  a  shrill  and  busy 
hotel. 

*  In  the  Ottoman  domifaions  there  is  scarcely  any  hereditary  influence 
except  that  which  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Sultan ;  and  wealth,  too, 
is  a  highly  volatile  blessing,  not  easily  transmitted  to  the  descendants  of 
the  owner.  From  these  causes  it  results  that  the  people  standing  in 
the  place  of  nobles  and  gentry  are  official  personages;  and  though 
many  (indeed  the  greater  number)  of  these  potentates  are  humbly 
born  and  bred,  you  will  seldom,  I  think,  fiod  them  wanting  in  that 
polished  smoothness  of  maimer,  and  those  well-undulating  tones,  which 
belong  to  the  best  Osmanlees.  The  truth  is,  that  most  of  the  men  in 
authority  have  risen  from  their  humble  stations  by  the  arts  of  the  courtier, 
and  they  preserve  in  their  high  estate  those  gentle  powers  of  fascination 
to  which  they  owe  their  success.  Yet,  unless  you  can  contrive  to  learn 
tk  little  of  the  language,  you  will  be  rather  bored  by  your  visits  of  cere- 
mony ;  the  intervention  of  the  interpreter,  or  dragoman,  as  he  is  called, 
is  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  conversation.  I  think  I  should  mislead  you  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to  give  the  substance  of  any  particular  conversation 
with  Orientals.  A  traveller  may  write  and  say  that  '*  the  Pasha  of 
so  and  so  was  particularly  interested  in  the  vast  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  application  of  steam,  and  appeared  to  understand  the 
structure  of  our  machinery — that  he  remarked  upon  the  gigantic  resultii 
of  our  manufacturing  industry — showed  that  he  possessed  considerable 
knowledge  of  our  Indian  affairs,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  Company, 
and  expressed  a  lively  admiration  of  the  many  sterling  qualities  for 
which  the  people  of  England  are  distinguished.''  But  the  heap  of 
common-places  thus  quietly  attributed  to  the  Pasha  will  have  been 
founded  perhaps  on  some  such  talking  as  this : — 

^ Pasha, — The  Englishman  is  welcome ;  most  blessed  among  hours  is 
this,  the  hour  of  his  coming. 

^Dragoman  (to  the  Traveller). — The  Pasha  pays  you  his  compliments. 

*  Traveller. — Give  him  my  best  compliments  in  return,  and  say  Fm 
delighted  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  him. 

^Dragoman  (to  the  Pasha). — His  lordship,  this  Englishman,  Lord  of 
London,  Scorner  of  Ireland,  Suppressor  of  France,  has  quitted  his 
governments,  and  left  his  enemies  to  breathe  for  a  moment,  and  hai 
crossed  the  broad  waters  in  strict  disguise,  with  a  small  but  eternally 
fiiithful  retinue  of  followers,  in  order  that  he  might  look  upon  the  bright 
countenance  of  the  Pasha  among  Pashas — the  Pasha  of  the  everlasting 
Pashalik  of  Karagholookoldour. 

*  Traveller  (to  his  Dragoman). — What  on  earth  have  you  been  say- 
ing about  London  ?  The  Pasha  will  be  taking  me  for  a  mere  cockney. 
^ave  not  I  told  you  always  to  say  that  I  am  from  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  Mudcombe  Park,  and  that  I  am  to  be  a  magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Bedfordshire,  only  I've  not  qualified,  and  that  I  should  have 
been  a  deputy-lieutenant,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  con* 
duct  of  Lord  Mouutpromise,  and  that  I  wan  a  candidate  for  Gh)ldborough 
at  the  last  election,  and  that  I  should  have  won  eaay,  if  my  committee 

had 
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had  not  been  bought  ?     I  wish  to  heaven  that  if  you  do  say  anything 
about  me,  you'd  tell  the  simple  trath. 
^Dragoman — [is  silent]. 

*  Pasha, — What  says  the  friendly  Lord  of  London  ?  Is  there  aught 
that  I  can  grant  him  within  the  Pashalik  of  Karagholookoldour  ? 

*  Dragoman  (growing  sulky  and  literal).— This  friendly  Englishman 
^-thif  branch  of  Mudoombe — this  head-purveyor  of  Goldborough — this 
possible  policeman  of  Bedfordshire  is  recounting  his  achievement^,  and 
the  number  of  his  titles. 

^ Pasha. — The  end  of  his  honours  is  more  distant  than  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  the  catalogue  of  his  glorious  deeds  is  brighter  than  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven ! 

^Dragoman  (to  the  Traveller).— The  Pasha  congratulates  your  Excel- 
lency. 

*  Traveller, — ^About  Goldborough  ?  The  deuce  he  does ! — but  I  want 
to  get  at  his  views  in  relation  to  the  present  state  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  tell  him  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  met,  and  that  there 
has  been  a  speech  from  tlie  throne,  pledging  England  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Sultan's  dominions. 

^Dragoman  (to  the  Pasha). — ^This  branch  of  Mudcqmbe,  this  possible 
policeman  of  fiedfordshire,  informs  your  highness  that  in  England  the 
talking-houses  have  met,  and  that  the  integrity  of  the  Sultan's  dominions 
has  been  assured  for  ever  and  ever,  by  a  speech  from  the  velvet  chair. 

*  Pasha. — Wonderful  chair !  Wonderful  houses ! — whirr  I  whirr !  all 
by  wheels ! — whiz !  whiz !  all  by  steam ! — wonderful  chair  \  wonderful 
houses !  wonderful  people  I — whirr !  whirr !  all  by  wheeb ! — ^whiz !  whiz  I 
all  by  steam  ! 

'  Traveller  (to  the  Dragoman). — What  does  the  Pasha  mean  by  that 
whizzing  ?  he  does  not  mean  to  say,  does  hct  that  our  Government  will 
ever  abandon  their  pledges  to  the  Sultan  ? 

'  Dragoman. — No,  your  Excellency,  but  he  says  the  English  talk  by 
wheels,  and  by  steam. 

*  Traveller. — That's  an  exaggeration ;  but  say  that  the  English  really 
have  carried  machinery  to  great  perfection;  tell  the  Pasha  (he'll  be 
struck  with  that)  that  whenever  we  have  any  disturbances  to  put  down, 
even  at  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  London,  we  can  send  troops 
by  the  thousand,  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  a  few  hours. 

''Dragoman  (recovering  his  temper  and  freedom  of  speech). — His 
Excellency,  this  Lord  of  Mudcombe,  observes  to  your  highness,  that 
whenever  the  Irish,  or  the  French,  or  the  Indians  rebel  against  the 
English,  whole  armies  of  soldiers,  and  brigades  of  artillery,  are  dropped 
into  a  mighty  chasm  called  Euston  Square,  and  in  the  biting  of  a  car- 
tridge they  arise  up  again  in  Manchester,  or  Dublin,  or  Paris,  or  Delhi, 
and  utterly  exterminate  the  enemies  of  England  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

*  Pasha. — I  know  it — I  know  all — the  particulars  have  been  faith- 
fully related  to  me,  and  my  mind  comprehends  locomotives.  The  armies 
of  the  English  ride  upon  the  vapours  of  boiling  cauldrons,  and  their 
bones  are  flaming  coals!— whirr!  whirr!  all  by  wheels! — ^whiz!  whiz! 
all  by  steam!  '  Traveller 
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*  Traveller  (iQ\ii^  Dragoman). —  I  wish  to  have  the  opinion  of  an 
unprejudiced  Ottoman  gentleman  as  to  the  prospects  of  our  En^^lish 
commerce  and  manufactures:  just  ask  the  Pasha  to  give  me  his  views 
on  the  subject. 

*  Pasha  (after  having  received  the  communication  of  the  Drtgo^ 
man). — The  ships  of  the  English  swarm  like  flies ;  their  printed  cali- 
coes cover  the  whole  earth ;  and  by  the  side  of  their  s^yords,  the  blades 
of  Damascus  are  blades  of  grass.  All  India  is  but  an  item  in  theledser* 
books  of  the  merchants,  whose  lumber-rooms  are  filled  with  ancient 
thrones  I — whirr !  whirr !  all  by  wheels ! — whiz !  whiz  !  all  by  steam ! 

*  Dragoman. — ^The  Pasha  compliments  the  cutlery  of  England,  and 
also  the  East  India  Company. 

*  Traveller. — The  Pasha  's  right  about  the  cutlery.  (I  tried  my 
scimitar  with  the  common  officers'  swords  belonging  to  our  fellows  at 
Malta,  and  they  cut  it  like  the  leaf  of  a  novel.)  Well  (to  the  Drago- 
man), tell  the  Pasha  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  find  that  he  entertains 
such  a  high  opinion  of  our  manufacturing  energy ;  but  I  should  like 
him  to  know,  though,  that  we  have  got  something  in  England  besides 
that.  These  foreigners  are  always  fancying  that  we  have  nothing  but 
ships,  and  railways,  and  East  India  Companies.  Do  just  tell  the  Pasha 
that  our  rural  districts  deserve  his  attention,  and  that  even  within  the 
last  two  hundred  years  there  has  been  an  evident  improvement  in  the 
culture  of  the  turnip. 

*  Pasha  (after  hearing  the  Dragoman). — ^Through  all  Feringhistan 
the  English  are  foremost  and  best ;  for  the  Russians  are  drilled  swine, 
and  the  Grcrmans  are  sleeping  babes,  and  the  Italians  are  the  servants  of 
songs,  and  the  French  are  the  sons  of  newspapers,  and  the  Greeks  they 
are  weavers  of  lies,  but  the  English  and  the  Osmanlees  are  brothers. 

*  Dragoman, — The  Pasha  compliments  the  English. 

«  Traveller  (rising). — Well,  I've  had  enough  of  this.  Tell  the  Pasha, 
I  am  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  his  hospitality,  and  still  more  for  his 
kindness  in  furnishing  me  with  horses,  and  say  that  now  I  must 
be  off. 

*  Pasha  (standing  up  on  his  Divan). — Proud  are  the  sires  and 
blessed  are  the  dams  of  the  horses  that  shall  carry  his  Excellency  to 
the  end  of  his  prosperous  journey. — May  the  saddle  beneath  him  glide 
down  to  the  gates  of  the  happy  city,  like  a  boat  swimming  on  the  third 
river  of  Paradise. — May  he  sleep  the  sleep  of  a  child,  when  his  friends 
are  around  him  ;  and  the  while  that  his  enemies  are  abroad,  may  his  eyes 
flame  red  through  the  darkness — more  red  than  the  eyes  of  ten  tigers ! — 
farewell ! 

*  Dragoman, — The  Pasha  wishes  your  Excellency  a  pleasant  journey.' 
—pp.  14—18. 

This  surely  is  worth  all  the  so-called  comedy  that  has  been  writ- 
ten in  England  during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity 
to  go  back  to  the  prefatory  remarks.  We  must,  however,  pause 
to  say  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  statement  that 
the  upper  classes  in  Turkey  consist,  for  the  most  part^  of  success- 
ful 
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iul  and  smoolh-tongucd  court lei-s  ;  and  this  fact  would  seem  to  be 
scarcely  rect)ncilea1»]e  with  the  character  of  truth  and  probity*  so 
much  vaunted  by  their  panegyrists.  It  must  be  ad:nilte<l,  how- 
ever, that  the  unfavourable  inference  is  not  so  clear  under  their 
social  condilion  as  it  would  be  under  ours,— at  least  in  that  nume- 
rous class  of  subordinate  authorities  who  derive  the  impress  of  their 
character  from  the  Government,  and  transmit  it  to  the  governed. 
Promotion  amon^  them  is  confessedly  the  reward  of  private  ser- 
vice and  affcclionj  rather  than  of  professed  public  merit :  their 
irresponsible  power,  and  the  absence  of  all  distinction  of  caste, 
enable  them  to  exercise  their  caprice  freely,  ami  so  far  not  un* 
justly,  that  the  plea  of  *  public  claims  '  is  unknown.  Tliis  patri- 
archal style  of  patronage  is  highly  unfavourable  to  that  spirit  of 
intrigue  which  is  the  very  life  of  office  among  the  higher  autho- 
rities of  the  empire.  Even  here,  indeed,  court  favour  some- 
times ajnfers  promotion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  baHlc  all  calcula- 
tion ;  yet  its  freaks  excite  no  surprise-  For  instance,  a  few  years 
ago  Sultan  Mabmoud  took  a  fancy  to  a  majesiic-looking  fellow 
who  rowed  in  his  canine,  but  who  was  a  cobbler  by  profession, — 
the  Sublime  wdl  suddenly  Denver  ted  him  into  an  admiral  ;  and, 
probably,  not  a  post-captain  in  the  service  considered  himself  ill- 
used  by  the  appointment.  So  little  did  the  new  dignitary  himself 
ronsidcr  bis  elevation  anomalous,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Baboodgi^  Pasha,  or  'the  Cobbler  Chief,* 

We  now  start  for  Constantinople ;  and  the  following  description 
of  the  journey  thither  is  applicable  to  the  mode  of  travelling 
throughout  the  East:— 

'  The  actual  movement*  from  one  place  lo  another  in  Europeanized 
cauniries,  la  a  process  m  temporary — it  occupies,  I  mean,  so  small  a 
projwrtion  of  the  traveller's  entire  tirac,  that  his  mind  remains  uu- 
settled  so  long  as  the  wheels  are  going  \  he  is  ulive  enough  to  the  ex- 

*  The  fallowing  trait  of  Tuirkijtb  honesty  deservei  to  be  recordetL  When  Mr, 
Fellowes  iriu  removing  to  the  river  the  ictilptures  acquired  at  X  an  thus  noli-ly  by 
meftiii  i»f  hts  energy  and  tntelltgence,  mme  g^rowlng  corn,  leomnl  to  be  injured  by  th« 
iledges  that  p^i^'d  over  iL  Mr,  F.  cxpiressed  lii*  vtu\\  to  recompense  the  proprietor^ 
■lid  a  d«putatiun  of  Turks  proceeded  tu  (iXBLtnitie  the  ground,  Tbpy  repoitcd  'that 
ttie  wed  was  uninjured — thixl  if  God  ^nt  ruin  it  wt^uld  6[^rjng  upagattii  m\d  \\\aX 
na  ditmiLge  wa»  dune/  I'he  etjually  scrupulous  Engliishman  hislsled  on  llic  contrary, 
ftud  the  Moilems  finally  a&sesscd  the  damage  ut  ihiitecn  pence. 

We  are  happy  to  be  aide  to  supply  a  ptnJmii  from  our  own  recent  observationi  at 
home,  A  Nort]jatnptnn«liire  farmer  rented  tome  land  whicb  cai»tained  a  covert  in 
ktuur  witli  Lord  F/i  Huut.  The  tirst  spring  afterwards  he  applied  to  bit  Lordibip'g 
Agent  for  competisation  for  ttie  damage  done  to  bia  grass  by  the  trampling  of  boraeSi  &c. 
Hu  cldim  wo*  allowed,  and  be  received  flt)/.  indemiiky.  1  he  following  rent-day  he 
refunded  the  50/.,  raying^  that  *'  the  hijury  be  had  auticipateil  had  not  taken  place;  on 
ibe  contrary,  he  found  hiA  land  iniproved  by  what  he  had  complained  of-'  Wc*  re- 
ircM&Tnerid  Lntii  of  these  anecdotes  in  the  uutoerous  lordt  and  gentlemen  vtho  have  noi 
iicled  to  railway  companie*  after  the  faaiiiuu  of  Mr,  lAbouchere  in  Ba«ex.^S€e  (^nar. 
Iter.,  No.  cxlvii.  p.  241. 
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texual  objects  of  intercet  -wliich   the  route  may  afford,  and  ta  the 
crowding  ideas  wKich  are  often  invited  by  the  eiEcitement  of  a  chftngiw 
scene,  but  he  is  still  conscious  of  being  in  a  provisional  state,  and 
mind  is  constantly  recurring  to  the  expected  end  of  his  journey ; 
ordinary  ways  of  tho\ight  iiave  been  interrupted,  and  before  any  ne 
mental  habits  can  be  formed  he  is  quietly  fixed  in  his  hotel.     It  will  T 
otherwise  with  you  T\'hen  you  journey  in  the  East,      Day  after 
perhaps  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  your  foot  is  ** 
stirrup*     To  taste  the  cold  breath  of  the  earliest  morn,  and  to  1 
follow  your  bright  cavalcade  till  sunset  through  forests  and  mountain 
passes,  through  valleys  and  desolate  plains;  all  this  becomes  your  mode 
OF  LIFE,  and  you  ride,  eat,  drink,  nnd  curse  the  mosquitoes,  as  systema- 
tically as  your  friends  in  England  eat,  drink,  and  sleep.     If  you  arfe^ 
wise,  yon  will  not  look  upon  the  long  period  of  lime  thus  occupied  IsjH 
your  journeys  as  the  mere  golfs  which  divide  you  frum  the  place  t?^* 
which  you  are  going,  but  rather  as  most  rare  and  beautiful  portions  of 
your  life,  from  which  may  come  temper  and  strength.     Once  feel  thit 
and  you  will  soon  grow^  happy  and  contented  in  your  Baddle-liome, 

'  We  had  ridden  on  for  some  two  or  three  hours— the  stir  and  btistl 
of  our  commencing  juurney  had  ceased — the  livelineBs  of  our  little  tro 
had  worn  of!"  with  the  declining  day,  and  the  night  closed  in  as 
entered  the  greut  Servian  forest,  through  which  our  road  was  to  last 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,     landless,  and  endless  now  on  either  sid 
the  tall  oaka  closed  in  their  rank?,  and  stood  gloomily  lowering  over 
M  grim  as  an  army  of  giants  with  a  thousand  years*  pay  in  arrear.     Oj3 
strived  with  listening  enr  to  catch  some  tidings  of  that  forest  worH 
within — some  stirring  of  beasts,  some  nig!it*bird's scream;  but  all  wa 
quite  hushed,  except  the  voice  of  the  cicalas  that  peopled  every  bougj] 
and  filled  the  depths  of  the  forest  through  and  through  w^ith  one  sail 
hum  everlasting — more  stilling  than  very  dleuce.' — p.  29- 

We  should  Ixave  been  glad  to  hear,  or,  what  we  should  rather  ex* 
pect  from  our  authcii^s  style^  to  see  sometliing  more  alx»ut  Servio, 
one  of  the  most  inter esti no:  and  least  known  countries  of  Europe, 
The   border-land  of  the    Eastern  and  Western  Worlds,  it  is  in- 
formed by  iho  spirit  of  each,  without  prejudice,  it  would  seen 
to  its  own  individuality.      It  has  been  frequently  conquered  by  tl 
Turks,  but  ihe  Christian  papulation   continued  to  co-exist  witi 
their  invaders;  and  as  frequently,  tbongh  gradually,  work cil  ou^ 
the   almost    unconscious  supremacy  that  Christianity  invariablj 
acquires  w  hen  brong-bt  into  collision  with  El  Islam,    The  Servian 
as  a  people,  have  passed  their  historic  life  in  recovering,  by  passiv 
itreugth  of  character,  the  vantaofc  ground  that,  as  armed  insurgenl 
they  have    as    often    lost    under    their  luckless    leaders.      The 
Christian  creetl   is  curiously  qrrafted  on  Moslem  manners;  tbei 
poetry  combines  a  Gothic  quaintness  with  Oriental  imagery;  an 
their    superstitions   themselves   are    gracefully   classic,   and   yi 
strangely  tinged    with   the  mythology  of  both  Scandinavia  and 
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Arabia.  Wilh  respect  to  the  Janguajajc  we  have  the  following 
testimony  from  Niebuhr,  who  made  it  bis  study: — 

*  I  think  the  old  Sclavonic  language,  as  spolten  m  Servia,  is  the  most 
perfect  of  the  living  European  Unguages*  It  has  quite  the  power  and 
the  hatietty  of  the  German  language,  and  a  philosophical  gxanimar.* 

The  author  finds  somethin|^  new  to  say  even  on  the  well-wora 
Golden  Horn,  and  that  city  which 

*  Athwart  its  splendour,  hlack  and  crookedi  runs. 
Like  a  Turk  verse  along  a  scimitar.*  * 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  Troad,  not  to  renew  controversy  on 
the  localities  we  have  so  lately  discussed^  but  for  the  following 
bit  of  evidence  and  tact : — 

*  ^fethley  and  I  had  pored  over  the  map  together ;  we  agreed  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  site  of  Troy,  the  Grecian  camp  mmt 
bave  been  nearly  opposite  to  the  space  betwixt  the  islands  of  Imhros 
and  Tenedos: — 

Me<7flT7yvc  Ttvedoto  kui  Ifi/3pcv  TranrakoitrffijQf 
Wt  Methlcy  reminded  me  of  a  passage  in  the  Iliad  in  which  Jove  ia 
represented  as  looking  at  the  scene  of  action  before  I  lion  from  above 
tha  ialand  of  Samothrace.  Now  Samothrace,  according  to  the  map,  ap- 
pMredto  be  not  only  out  of  ail  seeing  distance  firomthe  Troad,  but  to  bo 
entirely  shut  out  from  it  by  the  iutervening  Imhros,  which  is  a  larger 
lAtand,  stretching  its  length  right  athwart  the  line  of  sight  from  Samo- 
thrace to  Troy.  Piously  allowing  that  the  eagle  eye  of  Jove  might  have 
ittfitlie  strife  even  from  his  own  Olympus,  I  still  felt  that  if  a  station  were 
%  be  chosen  from  which  to  see  the  fight,  old  Homer,  so  material  in  hia 
»Tiys  of  thought,  so  averse  from  all  haziness  and  overreaching,  would 
have  meant  to  give  the  Thunderer  a  station  within  the  reach  of  men'9 
eyes  from  the  plains  of  Troy.  I  tliink  that  this  testing  of  the  poet's 
vords  by  map  and  compass  may  have  shaken  a  little  of  my  faith  in  the' 
imnieteness  of  his  knowledge.  Well,  now  I  had  come ;  there  to  the 
■QDW  wms  Tenedos,  aud  here  at  my  side  w^as  (nibros;  all  right,  and 
according  to  the  map  :  but  aloft  over  Imbros — aloft  in  a  far  away  Heaven 
was  Samothrace,  the  watch-tower  of  Jove! 

*  So  Homer  had  appointed  it,  and  so  it  was;  the  map  was  correct 
€Knigb»  bnt  could  not,  like  Horaerj  convey  the  wimh  truth.  Thus  vaiir 
umI  fWac  are  the  mere  human  surmises,  and  doubts  which  clash  witb 
Homeric  writ! 

'  Nobody,  whose  mind  had  not  been  reduced  to  the  most  deplorably 
log^icai  condition,  could  look  upon  this  beautiful  congruity  betwixt  the 
nU  and  the  material  world,  and  yet  bear  to  suppose  that  the  poet  may 
li«ve  learned  the  features  of  the  coast  from  mere  hearsay ;  now  then,  I 
Wieved — now  I  knew  that  Homer  had  passed  ulortij  kere^ — ^that  this 

•  Thii  mefaphor,  so  happily  illuitrativc  of  a  view  which  tlie  author  afTCr  law,  i§  frdnt 
I&.  l^wniti^'* '  Patuceliuit' 
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yision  of  Samothrace  over-towering  the  nearer  island  was  common  to 
him  and  to  me.' — pp.  64,  65. 

There  is  a  rich  chapter  on  Smyrna — in  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses inter  alia  the  modern  Greek  character,  and  pronounces 
thereupon  rather  more  broadly  than^  as  he  admits,  might  have 
become  his  opportunities : — 

*  If  I  could  venture  to  rely  (which  I  feel  that  I  cannot  at  all  do) 
upon  my  owli  observation,  I  should  tell  you  that  there  was  more  hearti- 
ness and  strength  in  the  Greeks  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  than  in  those  of 
the  new  kingdom — the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  greater  field  for  commer- 
cial enterprise,  and  even  for  Greek  ambitions  under  the  Ottoman  sceptre, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  dominions  of  Otho.  Indeed  the  people,  by 
their  frequent  migrations  from  the  limits  of  the  constitutional  kingdom 
to  the  territories  of  the  Porte,  seem  to  show  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
prefer  "  groaning  under  the  Turkish  yoke,"  to  the  honour  of  "  being 
the  only  true  source  of  legitimate  power  "  in  their  own  land. 

*  For  myself,  I  love  the  race ;  in  spite  of  all  their  vices,  and  even  in 
spite  of  all  their  meannesses,  I  remember  the  blood  that  is  in  them,  and 
ttili  love  the  Greeks.  The  Osmanlees  are,  of  course,  by  nature,  by 
religion,  and  by  politics,  the  strong  foes  of  the  Hellenic  people ;  and  as 
the  Greeks,  poor  fellows  !  happen  to  be  a  little  deficient  in  some  of  the 
virtues  which  facilitate  the  transaction  of  commercial  business  (such  as 
veracity,  fidelity,  &c.),  it  naturally  follows  that  they  are  highly  unpopu- 
lar with  the  European  merchants.  Now,  these  are  the  persons  through 
whom,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  derived  the  greater  part  of  the 
information  which  you  gather  in  the  Levant,  and  therefore  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  to  hear  an  almost  universal  and  unbroken  testimony 
against  the  character  of  the  people  whose  ancestors  invented  Virtue.' — 
p.  15. 

*  The  Greek  Church  has  animated  the  Muscovite  peasant,  and  inspired 
him  with  hopes  and  ideas  which,  however  humble,  are  still  better  than 
none  at  all ;  but  the  faith,  and  the  forms,  and  the  strange  ecclesiastical 
literature  which  act  so  advantageously  upon  the  mere  clay  of  the  Rus- 
sian serf,  seem  to  hang  like  lead  upon  the  ethereal  spirit  of  the  Greek. 
Never,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  have  I  seen  religious  performances  so 
J>ainful  to  witness  as  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  horror,  however,  with 
which  one  shudders  at  their  worship,  is  attributable,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  mere  effect  of  costume.  In  all  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  very 
frequently,  too,  in  the  kingdom  of  Otho,  the  Greeks  wear  turbans,  or 
other  head-dresses,  and  shave  their  heads,  leaving  only  a  rat's-tail  at 
the  crown  of  the  head ;  they  of  course  keep  themselves  covered  within 
doors,  as  well  as  abroad,  and  never  remove  their  head-gear  merely  on 
account  of  being  in  a  church ;  but  when  the  Greek  stops  to  worship  at 
his  proper  shrine,  then,  and  then  only,  he  always  uncovers ;  and  as 
you  see  him  then,  with  shaven  skull,  and  savage  tail  depending  from  his 
crown,  kissing  a  thing  of  wood  aud  glass,  and  cringing  with  tears,  pros- 
trations, and  apparent  terror  before  a  miserable  picture,  you  see  super- 
stition 
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Btition  in  a  shape  ^hich,  outwardly  at  least,  looks  eadly  abject  and 
repulsive.' — ^p.  78. 

Let  us  relieve  this  picture  with  one  worthy  of  Titian*s  pencil  :— 

*  As  you  move  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  lit  these  times 
of  festival,  the  traneom-shaped  windows  suspended  over  your  head  on 
either  side  are  filled  with  the  beautiful  descendants  of  the  old  Ionian 
race ;  all  (even  yonder  empress  that  sits  throned  at  the  window  of  that 
humblest  mud  cottage)  are  attired  with  seeming  magnificence ;  their 
classic  heads  are  crowned  with  scarlet,  and  loaded  with  jewels,  or  coins 
of  gold — the  whole  wealth  of  the  wearers ; — their  features  are  touched 
with  a  savage  pencil,  which  hardens  the  outline  of  eyes  and  eye-brows, 
snd  lends  an  unnatural  fire  to  the  stern,  grave  looks,  with  which  they 
pierce  your  brain.  Endure  their  fiery  eyes  as  best  you  may,  and  ride 
on  slowly  and  reverently,  for  facing  you  from  the  side  of  the  transom, 
that  looks  long-wise  through  the  street,  you  see  the  one  glorious  shape 
transcendent  in  its  beauty ;  you  see  the  massive  braid  of  hair  as  it 
catches  a  touch  of  light  on  its  jetty  surface — and  the  broad,  calm,  angry 
brow — the  large  black  eyes,  deep  set,  and  self-relying  like  the  eyes  of  a 
conqueror,  with  their  rich  shadows  of  thought  lying  darkly  around  th^m 
—you  see  the  thin  fiery  nostril,  and  the  bold  line  of  the  chin  and  throat 
disclosing  all  the  fierceness,  and  all  the  pride,  passion,  and  power  that 
can  live  along  with  the  rare  womanly  beauty  of  those  sweetly  turned 
lips.  But  then  there  is  a  terrible  stillness  in  this  breathing  image  ;  it 
teems  like  the  stillness  of  a  savage  that  sits  intent  and  brooding,  day 
by  day,  upon  some  one  fearful  scheme  of  vengeance,  but  yet  more  like  it 
seems  to  the  stillness  of  an  immortal  whose  will  must  be  known  and 
obeyed  without  sign  or  speech.  Bow  down !  Bow  down,  and  adore 
the  young  Persephone,  transcendent  queen  of  shades.* — ^p.  84« 

The  author  has  no  fear  or  false  delicacy  in  using  the  fuU 
power  of  our  pithy  language — nor  need  he,  for  he  can  wield  it 
welL 

We  have  so  recently  visited  Jerusalem  in  company  with  Lord 
Lindsay  and  Dr.  Robinson,*  that  we  shall  not  pause  to  discuss  it 
now — and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  do  not  feel  so  much  at  home  vnth 
our  author  in  the  ^  Terra  Santa/  as  in  his  more  secular  localities. 
Nevertheless,  such  testimony  as  his  is  too  important  to  pass  un« 
noticed ;  and  the  impious  mummeries  by  which  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  profaned  afford  a  full  and  fit  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
satire.  With  regard  to  the  former,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
correctness  of  the  more  interesting  sites,  and  he  discusses  the  sub- 
ject almost  earnestly;  adding,  however,  in  his  peculiar  vein, 
*  that  with  respect  to  the  minor  details — such  as  the  precise  spot 
where  the  cock  crew,  for  instance — he  is  far  from  being  con- 
vinced.' 

^  See  voli.  zxzix*  and  Ixix.,  pp.  166, 150  of  the  Qvarterly  Rfvieir- 

•I  felt 
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'  I  felt  some  iiitcrest  in  ktiowiog  how  llie  events  of  the  GoBpcl  History 
were  regarded  by  the  Israelites  of  modern  Jerusalem.  Tlic  result  of  mj 
inquiry  upon  this  fiubject  wasj  so  far  as  it  went,  entirely  favourable  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  I  understood  that  the  performance  of  the  miraclei 
was  not  do  tidied  by  any  of  the  Jews  in  ihe  jdaee ;  all  of  theni  concunrtd 
in  attributing  the  works  of  our  Lord  tu  the  iiitlucnce  of  magic,  but  thej 
were  divided  ds  to  the  species  of  enchitutmcnt  from  which  the  power 
proceeded ;  the  great  masa  of  the  Jewish  people  believed,  1  fancy,  that 
the  miracles  had  been  wrought  by  aid  of  the  powers  of  darkness;  but 
many*  and  those  the  more  enlightened,  would  call  Jesus  ^'  the  goo4 
niagiciau**'  To  Europeans  repudiating  the  notion  of  all  magic,  good  or 
bad— the  opinion  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  agency  by  which  tlie  miraclca 
were  worked,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance;  but  the  circumstance  of 
their  admitting  that  those  miracles  were  in  fact  performed,  is  certainly 
curious^  aud  perhaps  not  quite  immaterial,*^ — p.  234 » 

The  following  sentences  wind  up  an  account  of  the  festival  vi 
the  Greek  Fire  at  Easter,  in  which  more  than  200  lives  were  lost 
the  prccedijig  year  :— 

*  It  is  almost  too  much  to  expect  that  to  many  ministers  of  peace 
can  assemble  without  finding  some  occasion  for  strife,  and  in  thai 
year  a  tribe  of  wild  Bedouins  became  the  subject  of  discord.  Theso 
men,  it  seems,  led  an  Arab  lite  m  some  of  the  desert  tracts  bordering  on 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  but  were  not  coni^ected  with  any  of  tiie 
great  ruling  tribes.  Some  whim,  or  notion  of  policy,  had  induced  them 
to  embrace  ChriBtianity  j  hut  they  were  grossly  ignorant  of  the  mdimcnta 
of  their  adopted  faith,  and,  havinuf  no  priests  with  them  in  their  desert, 
tliey  had  as  Jiltlc  knowledge  of  religious  ceremonies  fts  of  religion  itself; 
they  were  not  even  capable  of  conducting  themselves  in  a  place  of  wor- 
ship with  ordinary  decorum,  but  would  interrupt  the  service  with  scan- 
dalous cries  and  warhke  shouts.  Such  is  the  account  the  Liitins  give  of 
them,  but  I  have  never  lieard  the  other  side  of  the  question.  These  wil4 
fellows,  notwithstanding  their  entire  ignorance  of  all  religion,  arc  yet 
claimed  by  the  Greeks,  not  only  as  proselytes  who  have  embraced  Chris* 
tianity  generally,  but  as  converts  to  ttie  particular  doctrines  and  practice 
of  their  church.  The  people  thus  alleged  to  have  concurred  in  tlie  great 
schism  of  the  Eastern  Empire  are  never,  I  believe,  within  the  walls  of  a 
church,  or  even  of  any  building  at  all,  except  upon  this  occasion  of  Easter) 
and  as  they  then  never  fail  to  find  a  row  of  some  kind  going  on  by  thft 
Bide  of  the  Sepulchre,  they  fancy,  it  seems<,  that  the  ccrenionies  there 
enacted  are  funeral  games,  of  a  martiiil  character,  held  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  chieftain — and  that  a  Cluistian  festival  is  a  peculiar  kind 
battle,  fought  between  walls,  and  without  cavalry.* — p.  225. 

We  must  make  room  for  one  more  most  characteristic  sketch^ 
from  the  chapter  an  Jerusalem  :— 

*  I  sRw  ihe  burial  of  a  pilgrim;  he  was  a  Greek — miserably  pDf)r,  and 
very  old;  he  had  just  crawled  into  the  Holy  City,  and  had  reached  at 
once  the  goal  of  his  pious  journey,  and  the  end  of  his  sufleriugs  upon 
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etrUi :  there  was  no  ooflin  nor  wrapper ;  and  an  I  looked  full  upon  the 
fiiee  of  the  dead,  I  taW  how  deeply  it  was  rutted  with  the  ruts  of  age 
and  misery.  The  priest,  strong  and  portly,  fresh,  &t,  and  alive  with  the 
hit  of  the  animal  kingdom — unpaid  or  ill  paid  for  his  work— -would 
scarcely  deign  to  mutter  out  bis  forms,  but  hurried  over  the  words  with 
shocking  haste :  presently  he  called  out  impatiently — *'  Yalla !  Goor !" 
(Come!  look  sharp!),  and  then  the  dead  Greek  was  seized  ;  his  limbs 
yielded  inertly  to  the  rude  men  that  handled  them,  and  down  he  went 
into  his  grave,  so  roughly  bundled  in,  that  his  neck  was  twisted  by  the 
fidl — so  twisted,  that  if  the  sharp  malady  of  life  were  still  upon  him,  the 
old  man  would  have  shrieked,  aud  groaned,  and  the  lines  of  his  face 
would  have  quivered  with  pain :  the  Hoes  of  his  face  were  not  moved, 
and  the  old  man  lay  still  and  heedless — so  well  cured  of  that  tedious 
life-ache,  that  nothing  could  hurt  him  now.  His  clay  was  itself  again — 
cool,  firm,  and  tough.  The  pilgrim  had  found  great  rest.  I  threw  the 
accustomed  handful  of  the  holy  soil  upon  his  patient  face— and  then, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  earth  closed  coldly  round  him. 

•I  did  not  say  "  Alas!'* — (nobody  ever  does  that  I  know  of,  though 
the  word  is  so  frequently  written).  I  thought  the  old  man  had  got  rather 
well  out  of  the  scrape  of  being  aUve  and  poor.' — p.  230. 

From  these  texts  volumes  might  be  written  upon  the  melancholy 
condition  of  Jerusalem,  where  Christianity  suffers  far  more  from 
its  pretended  children  than  from  its  avowed  enemies. 

The  whole  chapter  of  the  Desert  is  admirably  done :  we  can 
only  find  room  for  this  glowing  sketch  of  its  endless  desolation 
and  the  tyranny  of  its  sunshine,  a  most  masterly  specimen  of 
iuggettive  description : — 

*  As  long  as  you  are  journeying  in  the  interior  of  the  desert  you  have 
no  particular  point  to  make  for  as  your  resting-place.  The  endless 
sands  yield  notning  but  small  stunted  shrubs — even  these  fail  after  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  and  from  that  time  you  pass  Over  broad  plains — 
you  paiss  over  newly-reared  hills — ^Vou  pass  through  valleys  that  the 
storm  of  the  last  week  has  dug ;  and  the  hills  and  the  valleys  are  sand, 
latid,  sand,  still  sand,  and  only  sand,  and  sand,  and  sand  again.  The 
earth  is  bo  samely,  that  your  eyes  turn  towards  heaven — towards  heaven, 
t  mean,  in  the  sense  or  sky.  You  look  to  the  sun,  for  he  is  your  task- 
tUB^ter,  and  by  him  you  know  the  measure  of  the  work  that  you  have 
dsftie,  and  the  measure  of  the  work  that  remains  for  you  to  do ;  he  comes 
When  you  strike  your  tent  in  the  early  morning,  and  then,  for  the  first 
hour  of  the  day,  as  you  move  forward  on  your  camel,  he  stands  at  your 
near  side,  and  makes  you  know  that  the  whole  day's  toil  is  before  you — 
then  for  a  while,  and  for  a  long  while,  you  see  him  no  more — for  you  are 
tailed  and  shrouded,  and  dare  not  look  upon  the  greatness  of  his  glory ; 
hut  you  know  where  he  strides  over  head  by  the  touch  of  his  flaming 
swoid.  No  words  are  spoken ;  but  your  Arabs  moan,  your  camels  sigh, 
jour  skin  glows,  your  shoulders  ache ;  and  for  sights  you  see  the 
pattern  and  the  web  of  the  silk  that  veils  your  eyes,  and  the  glare  of 
th<6  outei*  light.    l*iiAe  labours  on — your^kin  glows,  and  your  shoulders 
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ache,  your  Arabs  moan,  your  camels  sigh,  and  you  see  the  same  pattern 
in  the  silk,  and  the  same  glare  of  light  beyond ;  but  conquering  Time 
marches  on,  and  by-and-bye  the  descending  sun  has  compassed  the 
heaven,  and  now  softly  touches  your  right  arm,  and  throws  your  lank 
shadow  over  the  sand,  right  along  on  the  way  for  Persia ;  then  again  you 
look  upon  his  face,  for  his  power  is  all  veiled  in  his  beauty,  and  the 
redness  of  flames  has  become  the  redness  of  roses—the  fair  wavy  cloud 
that  fled  in  the  morning  now  comes  to  his  sight  ouce  more — comes 
blushing,  yet  still  comes  on — comes  burning  with  blushes,  yet  hastens, 
and  clings  to  his  side.' — p.  258. 

But  even  this  desert  has  its  solace ;  thought,  with  nothing  new 
to  feed  on,  can  '  chew  the  cud  of  memory/  and  realize  the  vision 
it  recals. 

*0u  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey  the  air  above  lay  dead,  and  all  the 
whole  earth  that  I  could  reach  with  my  utmost  sight  and  keenest  listen- 
ing was  still  and  lifeless  as  some  dispeopled  and  forgotten  world  that 
rolls  round  and  round  in  the  heavens  through  wasted  floods  of  light 
The  sun,  growing  fiercer  and  fiercer,  shone  down  more  mightily  now 
than  ever  on  me  he  shone  before ;  and,  as  I  drooped  my  head  under  his 
fire,  and  closed  my  eyes  against  the  glare  that  surrounded  me,  I  slowly 
fell  asleep  —for  how  many  minutes,  or  moments,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  after 
awhile  I  was  gently  awakened  by  a  peal  of  church  bells — my  native 
bells — the  innocent  bells  of  Marlen,  that  never  before  sent  forth  their 
music  beyond  the  Blaygou  hills !  My  first  idea  naturally  was,  that  I 
Btill  remained  fast  under  the  power  of  a  dream.  I  roused  myself,  and 
drew  aside  the  silk  that  covered  my  eyes,  and  plunged  my  bare  face 
into  the  light.  Then  at  least  I  was  well  enough  wakened ;  but  still 
those  old  Marlen  bells  rung  on,  not  ringing  for  joy,  but  properly,  prosily, 
steadily,  merrily  ringing  **  for  church."  After  a  while  the  sound  died 
away  slowly ;  it  happened  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  party  had  a 
watch  by  which  to  measure  the  exact  time  of  its  lasting,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  about  ten  minutes  had  passed  before  the  bells  ceased.  I 
attributed  the  eflect  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  the  perfect  dryness  of 
the  clear  air  through  which  I  moved,  and  the  deep  stillness  of  all 
around  me ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  causes,  by  occasioning  a  great 
tension  and  consequent  susceptibility  of  the  hearing  organs,  had  ren* 
dered  them  liable  to  tingle  under  the  passing  touch  of  some  mere 
memory,  that  must  have  swept  across  my  brain  in  a  moment  of  sleep. 
Since  my  return  to  England  it  has  been  told  nie  that  like  sounds  have 
been  heard  at  sea,  and  that  the  sailor  becalmed  under  a  vertical  sun  in 
the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  has  listened  in  trembling  wonder  to  the 
chime  of  his  own  village  bells.' — p,  273. 

The  traveller's  was  a  ghostly  sense  of  sound ; — the  music  of 
the  bells  came  upon  his  thought  while  sunk  in  sleep^  and  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  pealing  far  away  over  the  scene  of  his 
childhood — for  it  was  the  Sabbath-day — and  lightly  as  he  chooses 
to  tell  his  storj,  it  is  very  p  ain  that  before  the  slumber  seized 
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him  he  had  been  in  a  pensive  day-dream  of  home.  The  ear, 
with  its  own  memory,  watches  for  the  accustomed  chime,  and 
Imagination  will  not  let  it  be  disappointed.  The  wanderer 
wakens,  and  through  the  silence  of  the  desert  he' hears  it  still -^ 
but  from  within : 

'  And  deep  asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake, 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make.' 

We  cannot  leave  the  desert  without  giving  a  sketch  of  its  only 
human  inhabitants,  the  Bedouin : — 

'  Almost  every  man  of  this  race  closely  resembles  his  brethren ;  almost 
every  man  has  large  and  fmely-formed  features,  but  his  face  is  so 
thoroughly  stripped  of  flesh,  and  the  white  folds  from  his  head-gear  fall 
down  by  his  haggard  cheeks  so  much  in  the  burial  fashion,  that  h^ 
looks  quite  sad  and  ghastly :  his  large  dark  orbs  roll  slowly  and  so« 
lemnly  over  the  white  of  nis  deep-set  eyes — his  countenance  shows 
painful  thought  and  long  suflering,  the  suffering  of  one  fallen  from  a 
bigh  estate.  His  gait  is  strangely  majestic ;  and  he  marches  along  with 
his  simple  blanket  as  though  he  were  wearing  the  purple.  His  common 
talk  is  a  series  of  piercing  screams,  more  painful  to  the  ear  than  the 
most  excruciating  fine  music  I  ever  heard.  Milnes  cleverly  goes  to  the 
French  for  the  right  word,  and  calls  the  Arabs  '*  un  peuple  criard,'* '— 
p.  248. 

Childe  Harold,  as  the  author  observes,  would  scarcely  have 
found  the  domestic  life  of  the  '  desert '  realize  his  sublime  antici- 
pations of  repose : — 

'  The  tents  are  partitioned,  not  so  as  to  divide  the  Childe  and  the 
"  fair  spirit "  who  is  his  "  minister  "  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
so  as  to  separate  the  twenty  or  thirty  brown  men  that  sit  screaming  in 
the  one  compartment  from  fifty  or  sixty  brown  women  and  children 
that  scream  and  squeak  in  the  other.  If  you  adopt  the  Arab  life  for  the 
sake  of  seclusion,  you  will  be  horridly  disappointed,  for  you  will  find 
yourself  in  perpetual  contact  with  a  mass  of  hot  fellow-creatures.  It  i^ 
true  that  all  who  are  inmates  of  the  same  tent  are  related  to  each  other^ 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  circumstance  adds  much  to  the  charm 
of  such  a  life.* — p.  251. 

This  society,  however,  has  its  charms  for  these  ^over-roasted 
snipes  *  of  Arabs ;  and  they  would  not  forego  the  dry,  howling 
wilderness,  and  the  black  tent  beside  the  tiny  sprinkle  of  water, 
for  all  the  leafy  luxury  of  the  Apennines,  and  all  the  boudoirs 
of  Paris.  Could  they,  in  their  turn,  have  speculated  on  the  mys- 
terious state  of  English  society,  might  not  they  also  have  found 
some  diflBculty  in  appreciating  our  enjoyment  of  it  ?  Here,  for 
example,  in  the  midst  of  their  barren  region,  stood  a  wealthy 
and  highly  intellectual  Frank,  sharing  their  hardships,  privations, 
and  dangers,  without  any  earthly  apparent  object  save  that  of 
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cscapbjsr  ^^'f>^  the  society  by  whose  standard  he  mensured  theirs. 
Here  he  stood,  self-exiled  from  ambition,  liiiturj,  and  ease;  now 
rejoicing  to  lose  himself  in  the  desert,  and  now  finding  pleasure 
*in  the  rattling  of  the  tea-cups  in  his  tent,  and  the  little  kettle, 
with  iier  odd,  old-maidish  looks,  as  she  sat  upon  the  fire  hum- 
ming; awaj  old  songs  alxjut  England/ 

He  is  on  his  way  tmcc  more.  Behold  a  sign  of  human  life  in 
the  distance — ^it  is  a  mere  moving  speck  in  the  horizon— but 
as  he  nears  it  his  people  declare  lliat  it  contains  an  Englishman^ 
'  because/  say  ihey^  *  he  is  alone.'  The  traveller  is  pleasurably 
excited,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that  *  it  is  striking  to  observe 
the  vast  un proportion  between  his  slender  comjiany  ami  the 
boundless  plains  of  sand  through  which  they  were  keeping  their 
way/  The  attendants  un  either  side  rtjoicc  that  their  restless 
jnasters  are  about  to  meet — men  of  the  same  country,  the  same 
rank,  the  same  interests — they  must  surely  have  much  to  say,  and 
there  will  be  rare  repose,  and  sipping  of  coffee*  and  smoking  of 
chibouques.     They  come— they  meet— they  pass  I  i 

The  two  Englishmen,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  primeval  desert^ 
could  not  but  conduct  themselves  towards  each  other  as  if  their 
encounter  had  been  under  the  bow- window  of  White's,  Thcs^ 
gentlemen  could  not  speak ^ — ^for  they  had  never  been  introduced. 
The  '  Lord  of  Mudcombe,  possible  pohceman  of  Bedfordshire,* 
%vould  rather  have  shaken  liands  with  the  Plague  1 

It   would  almost  seem  as   if  this  great  scinirge  of  the   East  ' 
was   rapidly    disappearing,    with  other    Oriental   characleristics. 
According  to   Moslem  belief,   tbe  establishment  of  quarantined 
was  an  impious  interference  with  the  will  of  Heaven,     It  wal 
most  salutary,  however  ;  and  SmjTna,  Stamboul,  and  Alexandria.! 
enjoy  comparative  immunity  by  means  of  their  lazarettos.      It  ii  i 
true  their  invisible  enemy  is  also  shut  up  within  their  walla;  but  j 
the  Spirit  of  the  Plague,  thus  prisoned  and  confmed,  is  no  longer  I 
the  conqueror  that  wasted  Africa  and  Asia  in  his  uninterruptetl  I 
career. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  the  character,  causes,  and  proper 
treatment  of  this  pestilence  should  remain  a  mystery  up  to  this 
hour,  though  it  was  described  by  Thucydides  and  cured  by  Hip* 
pocrates  two  thousand  years  ago.     Almost  every  medical  prac- 
titioner who  has  an  o]iportunity  of  observing  its  symptoms  enter* 
tains  a  diflFerent  theory  with  regard  to  its  nature.     The  late  Rus-. 
sian  experiments  at  Alexandria  deserve  attention*     The  medical 
men  who  composed  the  commission  of  inquiry  were   non-con-  I 
tagionists :  they  procured  the  dresses  of  persnns  who  had  died  of 
the  plague,  and  paid  Arabs  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a -day  to  wear] 
these  dresses,      l^he  only  precaution  taken  was  to  submit  the 
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dothes,  br  iwenty-ibur  hoan,  to  a  moderate  heat.  The  applw 
canta  for  these  dangerous  trials  were  numerous;  not  one  took 
the  infection^  and  the  Russians  triumphed  in  their  theory ;  but» 
strange  to  say,  their  president  took  the  complaint  himself^  and 
died  before  he  could  decide  on  his  mode  of  treatment. 

The  great  cities  of  the  East  are  seldom  quite  free  from  the 
plague ;  and  most  travellers  have  been  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  the  coffinless  corpse  of  some  Arab  or  Osmanli  covered  with 
a  red  cloth  (the  sign  of  danger),  and  attended  by  a  policeman  to 
keep  off  the  crowd.  Let  us  pass  from  these  dismal  details  to  tba 
poetry  of  Eotben.  Wh^i  he  was  at  Constantinople  the  plague 
was  prevailing,  but  not  in  violence : — 

*  With  all  that  is  most  truly  Oriental  in  its  character  the  plague  is 
associated :  it  dwells  with  the  Faithful  in  the  holiest  quarters  of  their 
city ;  coats  and  hats  are  heid  to  be  nearly  as  innocent  of  infection  as 
they  are  ugly  in  shape  and  fashion ;  but  the  rich  f\iTs  and  the  costly 
shawls,  the  embroidered  slippers  and  the  gold-laden  saddle-cloths,  this 
fragrance  of  burning  aloes  and  the  rich  aroma  of  patchouli — these  are 
the  si^ns  which  mark  the  familiar  home  of  plague.  You  go  out  from 
your  living  London — the  centre  of  the  greatest  and  strongest  amongst  all 
earthly  dominions — you  go  out  thence,  and  travel  on  to  the  capital  of  an 
Eastern  prince — ^you  find  but  a  waning  power  and  a  faded  splendour 
that  incbnes  you  to  laugh  and  mock ;  but  let  the  infernal  Angel  of 
Plague  be  at  hand,  and  ne,  more  mighty  than  armies — more  terrible 
than  Suleyman  in  his  glory— can  restore  such  pomp  and  majesty  to  the 
Weakness  of  the  imperial  walls,  that  if,  when  he  is  there^  you  must  still 
go  prying  amongst  the  shades  of  this  dead  empire,  at  least  you  wiU 
tread  the  path  with  seemly  reverence  and  awe.' 

At  Cairo  he  encountered  the  pest  in  its  utmost  virulence : — 

'The  Moslem  stalks  on  serenely,  as  though  he  were  under  the  eye  of  his 
God,  and  ^'  equal  to  either  fate  ;**  the  Franks  go  crouching  and  slink- 
ing from  death,  endeavouring  to  avoid  contact  with  strangers;  and 
tome  will  fondly  strive  to  fence  out  Destiny  with  shining  capes  of  oil- 
skin. 

'  To  people  entertaining  such  opinions  respecting  the  fatal  effect  of 
contact,  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets  of  Cairo  were  terrible  as  the 
easy  slope  that  leads  to  Avemus.  The  roaring  ocean  and  the  beetling 
crags  ow^  something  of  their  sublimity  to  this— 'that,  if  they  be  temptedi 
they  can  take  the  warm  life  of  a  man.  To  the  contagionist,  filled  as 
be  is  with  the  dread  of  final  causes,  having  no  faith  in  Destiny  nor 
in  the  fixed  will  of  God,  and  with  none  of  the  devil-may-care  indif- 
ference which  might  stand  him  in  stead  of  creeds — to  such  one  every 
rag  that  shivers  in  the  breeze  of  a  plague-stricken  city  has  this  sort  of 
sublimity.  If  by  any  terrible  ordinance  he  be  forced  to  venture  forth, 
he  sees  death  dangling  from  every  sleeve ;  and,  as  he  creeps  forward, 
he  poises  his  shuddering  limbs  between  the  imminent  jacket  that  is 
Stabbing  at  his  right  elbow,  and  the  murderous  pelisse  that  threatens  to 
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mow  him  clean  do^n:!  as  it  sweeps  along  on  his  led.  But  most  of  all 
he  dreads  tliat  which  most  of  all  he  should  love — the  touch  of  a  woman's 
dress ;  for  mothers  and  wives,  hurr^'ing  forth  on  kindly  errands  from 
the  bedsides  of  the  dyiug,  go  slouching  along  dirough  the  streets  more 
wilfully  and  less  courteously  than  the  men.  For  a  while  it  may  be  that 
the  caution  of  the  poor  Levantine  may  enable  him  to  avoid  contact,  but 
sooner  or  later,  perhaps,  the  dreaded  chance  arrives :  that  bundle  of 
linen,  with  the  dark  tearful  eyes  at  the  top  of  it, — that  labours  along 
with  the  voluptuous  clumsiness  of  Grisi, — she  has  touched  the  poor 
JiCvantine  with  the  hem  of  her  sleeve !  From  that  dread  moment  hit 
peace  is  gone ;  his  mind,  for  ever  hanging  upon  the  fatal  touch,  invites 
the  blow  which  he  fears ;  he  watches  for  the  symptoms  of  plague  so 
carefully,  that  sooner  or  later  they  come  in  truth.* — p.  292. 

*  I  believe  that  about  one  half  of  the  whole  people  was  carried  off  by 
this  visitation.  The  Orientals,  however,  have  more  quiet  fortitude  thin 
Europeans  under  afflictions  of  this  sort,  and  they  never  allow  the  plague 
to  interfere  with  their  religious  usages.  I  rode  one  day  round  the  great 
burial-ground.  The  tombs  are  strewed  over  a  great  expanse  among 
the  vast  mountains  of  rubbish  (the  accumulations  of  many  centuries) 
which  surround  the  city.  The  ground,  unlike  the  Turkish  "  cities  of 
the  dead,"  which  are  made  so  beautiful  by  their  dark  cypresses,  has 
nothing  to  sweeten  melancholy — nothing  to  mitigate  the  odiousnets  of 
death.  Carnivorous  beasts  and  birds  possess  the  place  by  night,  and 
now  in  the  fair  morning  it  was  nil  alive  with  fresh-comers — alive  with 
dead.  Yet  at  this  very  time  >Yhen  the  plague  was  raging  ao  furiouslvt 
and  on  this  very  grouni  which  resounded  so  mournfully  with  the  howls 
of  arriving  funerals,  preparations  were  going  on  for  the  religious  festi* 
val  called  the  Kourban  Bairam.  Tents  were  pitched,  and  swings  hung 
for  the  amusement  of  children — a  ghastly  holiday  !  but  the  Mahometans 
take  a  pride,  and  a  just  pride,  in  following  their  ancient  customs  undis- 
turbed by  the  shadow  of  death.* — p.  286. 

As  Sydney  Smith  somewhere  exclaims  (in  print) — *  O  what  a 
comfort  it  is  to  meet  with  a  superior  man!'  This  book  has 
much  in  it  that  we  do  not  a])prove — much  that  we  do  not  like — 
but  we  echo  the  overbored  divine's  honest  burst  as  we  lay  dowii 
*  Eothen/  and  contemplate  a  lengthening  shelf  of  modern  Tours 
all  waiting  for  the  tribute  of  our  eulogy.  This  is  a  real  book — 
not  a  sham.  It  displays  a  varied  and  comprehensive  power  of 
mind,  and  a  genuine  mastery  over  the  first  and  strongest  of  mo- 
dern  languages.  The  author  has  caught  the  character  and 
humour  of  the  Eastern  mind  as  completely  as  Anastasius ;  while 
in  his  gorgeous  descriptions  and  power  of  sarcasm  he  rivals 
Vathek.  His  terseness,  vigour,  and  bold  imagery  remind  us  of 
the  brave  old  style  of  Fuller  and  of  South,  to  which  he  adds  a 
spirit,  freshness,  and  delicacy  all  his  own. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  A  Treatise  on  Painting,  written  by  Cennino  Cennini 
in  the  Year  1437,  toith  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Signor 
Tamhroni.     Translated  by  Mrs.  Merrifield.     London.     1844. 

2.  Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design.  By  B.  R.  Haydon^  His- 
torical Painter.     London.     8vo.     1844. 

TN  Asiatic  coantries  the  success  of  most  human  undertakings  is 
-*•  still  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  hour  for  their 
commencement  The  Shah  in  council  may  have  decided  upon 
an  expedition  of  war  or  chase,  but  neither  horse  nor  hound  may 
leave  the  royal  stables  till  the  court  astrologer  shall  have  an- 
nounced a  fortunate  conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  An 
author  of  the  Western  World  has  no  astrologer  at  his  elbow ;  and 
if  he  had,  the  stars  in  their  courses  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
follow  or  govern  the  shifting  taste  of  the  reading  and  purchasing 
public.  If  we,  however,  had  been  called  in  to  sanction  the 
publication  of  Mrs.  Merrifield's  volume,  we  should  without  hesi- 
tation have  told  her  to  go  on  and  prosper,  for  we  remember  no 
instance  of  a  work  which  has  made  its  appearance  under  more 
felicitous  circumstances,  as  far  as  the  moment  is  concerned.  At 
a  period  when  public  attention  is  directed  to  the  decorative  arts  in 
general,  but  most  especially  to  a  branch  of  them  till  lately  nearly 
extinct  in  the  civilized  world — when  ingenuity  is  on  the  stretch  to 
recover  the  forgotten  processes  by  which  the  miracles  of  Italian  art, 
especially  its  frescoes,  were  produced — a  performance  containing 
authentic  notices  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  decorators  of  the 
Campo  Santo  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome.  It  is  true  that  since  the 
year  1822,  when  an  Italian  editor  rescued  the  MS.  from  its  repose 
in  the  Vatican,  it  has  been  available  to  such  of  our  artists  as  were 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the  volume  and  competent  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties  of  its  antiquated  terminology.  It  is  now, 
however,  by  feminine  interposition  and  accomplishment,  for  the 
first  time  made  available  to  the  mass  of  English  readers.  Many 
even  of  those  likely  to  take  a  professional  interest  in  its  contents  are 
not  as  well  qualified  to  profit  by  them  in  their  original  language 
as  Mr.  Eastlake,  who  cites  the  work  in  the  appendix  to  the  first 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  or  Mr.  Haydon,  who  also 
quotes  it.  The  man  too  is  the  very  man  we  love  to  meet,  the 
ghost  of  a  thousand  we  should  wish  to  summon.  An  artist,  an 
enthusiast,  a  mariolater  with  Roman  Catholic  piety  enough  for 
Lord  J.  Manners  or  the  hagiologists  of  Littlemore,  but  no  mys- 
tical discourser  on  aesthetics.  A  twelve  years'  apprentice  of 
Agnolo  Gaddi — the  son  of  Taddeo,  the  pupil  of  Giotto — who, 
in  times  when  the   atelier   was  a  laboratory,   bad  ground  bis 
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itraster's  eoloiirs  and  Iiis  own  on  porphyry  slabs  for  many  a 
weary  hour,  bad  boiled  his  glues  and  primed  Ids  panels,  and 
made  bis  pencils  of  baked  minever  and  bristles  of  ibe  white 
pi^,  and  finally  put  on  rectnd  all  these  and  a  thousand  other 
minutifi*  of  his  art  for  the  benefit  of  students  to  come.  Truly 
the  pnWic  is  indebted  to  Cardinal  Mai,  to  Signor  Tambronl,  and  to 
Mrs.  Merri field.  Come  what  may  of  ibe  recent  impulse  given  by 
the  Royal  Commission  to  fresco,  like  Hamlet  this  trio^ — we  must 
avoid  the  classicality  triumvirate  in  deference  to  Mrs.  Merrifield^ 
have  placed  the  pipe  in  our  hands;  and  if  we  cannot  make  it  dis- 
course the  eloquent  music  it  produced  of  old,  the  fault  is  ours, 
not  dieirs,  or  poor  old  Cennini's,  Yes,  poor  and  old  ;  for,  lesi 
fortunate  than  his  master,  who  died  worth  50,000  florins,  aa4 
sleeps  under  a  sumptuous  monument  of  his  own  design,  Cennini 
composed  bis  *  Treatise'  at  the  age,  or  on  the  verge,  of  eighty,  a 
prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Stinche  or  Fleet-prison  of  Florence,  the 
refuge  of  his  extreme  years,  and  prolmbly  his  tomb. 

The  actual  value  of  the  technical  information  which  the  work 
contains,  it  is  not  within  our  province  or  ability  accurately  to  esti- 
mate. Its  precepts  are.  however,  with  some  exceptions,  as  clear 
as  the  occasional  obscurity  of  so  ancient  a  nomenclature  can 
permit ;  and  there  is  a  conversational  tone,  and  a  grave  and 
quaint  simplicity  in  its  style,  which  remind  us  strongly  of  Isaak 
Walton.  Few  modern  professors  of  angling,  from  Mr*  Scrope  to 
the  gudgeon* fisher  of  the  Thames,  would  now  resort  to  dear  old 
Izaak  OY  Juliana  Berners  for  serious  instruction  in  their  art.  They 
<lo  ni>t  now  cut  tlieir  own  hickory  sticks  for  rods,  nor  are  they 
curious  in  the  purchase  of  Spanish  needles  wherewith  to  make 
their  own  fish-hooks.  If,  however,  for  the  last  two  centuries  the 
angler's  art  had  been  as  little  cultivated  in  England  as  it  has 
been  in  most  other  countries,  and  if,  meanwhile,  Izaak's  treatise 
had  remained  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian,  its  discovery  in  the  present 
day  might  be  pregnant  with  results  to  the  fishes  of  our  rivers. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  widi  respect  to  fresco,  the  simplest 
record  of  ancient  practice  may  possibly  be  of  importance,  even  if 
only  confirmatory  of  doubtful  traditions— bow  much  more  so  if 
suggestive  of  any  process  lost  in  the  long  interval  during  which 
fresco  painting  lias  been  virtually  in  abeyance  !  Cennini,  indeed, 
lays  his  foundation  deep,  and  ascends  from  the  most  elementary 
technicalities  to  the  higher  chemical  secrets  of  bis  art;  from 
making  a  pen,  and  rubbing  out  a  design  with  bread,  to  the  pre- 
paration of  ultramarine — an  operation  so  delicate,  that  he  de* 
scribes  it  as  less  suitable  for  grown  men  than  for  striplings—^ 
for  tlie  somewhat  incomprehensible  reason  that  they  remaia 
contiuualty  in   the    house,  and  tlieir   hands  are   more    delicate. 
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ally,  he  says,  of  preparing  it  in  old  aj^e.     His 

tf  reel  ions  for  making  bruslies,  or  pencils  of  minever,  show  thai 
the  artists  of  his  lime  ditl  not  use  them  with  long  handles.  VVe 
suspect  that  Cennini  would  allow  himself  far  surpassed  in  this 
article  by  the  Parisian  manufacturers  of  the  present  day,  of  whom 
Mrs.  Merrifield  informs  us  there  are  but  four  first-rate,  and  these 
of  the  female  sex.  We  know*  of  nolhini^f  which  comes  nearer 
perfection  for  its  purpose  than  a  Vfins  pinceau  de  mart  re;  and, 
though  high  priced,  it  is  cheap,  from  its  durability  as  well  as  ili| 
exceHence. 

Viewing,  however,  for  the  moment  Cennlni's  work  merely  as  a 
literary  fossi),  apart  from  the  technical  value  of  its  precepts,  we 
venture  to  pronounce  that  neitlier  the  Camden  nor  the  Spalding 
have  contributed  any  more  agreeable  addition  to  our  fast  in- 
creasing stock  of  records  of  former  asfes.  If  after  some  centuries 
of  oblivion  the  old  Floreminc  has  been  fortunate  in  the  moment 
of  his  resuscitation,  he  has  been  at  least  equally  so  in  the  literary 
excavators  who  have  brought  his  pages  to  light  The  preface 
and  comments  of  his  Italian  editor.  Si g nor  Tambroni,  academician 
of  St.  Luke*s,  are  of  high  value;  ami  the  English  translation  is 
further  recommended  by  tioles  which  evince  much  research  and 
knowledge,  and  by  graphic  illustrations  drawn  on  stone  by  Mrs. 
Merrifield.  which  tempt  us  to  say  to  her  in  the  words  of  Cennini*s 
13th  chapter,  there  applied  to  drawing  with  the  pen;  *  Do  you 
know  w^iat  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  practice?  It  wilt 
make  you  expert,  skilful,  and  capable  of  making  original  designs/ 
This  lady  is  not,  we  believe,  an  artist  by  profession,  but  her  out- 
lines prove  her  to  be  one  by  love  and  accomplishment^  and  her 
notes  show  a  familiarity  with  the  mysteries  of  the  painter's  labo- 
ratory, which  the  rapid  coverers  of  modern  canvas  in  their  breath- 
less haste  for  exhibition  seldom  condescend  to  acquire. 

In  the  opinion  of  Signur  Tambri^ni,  the  cause  of  the  oblivion 
which  so  long  covered  Ccniiini's  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
shortness  and  supercilious  nature  of  the  remarks  which  Vasari 
condescended  to  bestow  upon  it,  and  which  are  just  suflicient 
to  show  that  he  had  seen  but  not  read  it.  Of  the  latter  fact 
Vasari  aflords  double  evidence  in  attributing  to  the  work  notices 
of  subjects,  such  as  mosaic,  on  which  it  does  not  touch,  and  in 
accusing  it  of  omitting  others  vvhitii  it  distinrtly  notices.  Others, 
however,  have  set  a  juster  value  on  the  work,  of  w  bich  three  MS. 
cx>pie#  are  known  to  exist;  and  it  has  been  occasionally  iuvesli^ 
§aled  by  Italian  writers  on  art,  but  still  apparently  with  less 
aMealion  and  accuracy  than  it  deserved.  Boltari,  in  his  notes  oa 
VjHvri*  did  the  good  service  of  exciting  Signor  Tambroni's  more 
cffeclive  curiosity  on  the  subject,  who,  in  his  own  words, 
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'  hoped  to  find  in  it  some  information  relative  to  the  mode  of  colouring 
practised  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  also  relative  to  the  nature  of  the 
colpursf  which  we  see  still  existing  in  great  brilliancy,  to  the  extreme 
regret  [wc  should  rather  have  said  envt/]  of  the  painters  of  the  present 
day,  who  have  lost  all  remembrance  of  the  vehicles  and  of  the  mode  of 
using  them.' 

With  such  hopes  he  applied  to  the  learned  librarian  .of  the 
Vatican^  Angelo  Mai^  of  palimpsest  notoriety ;  and  by  bis  inter- 
vention among  the  Ottobonian  MSS.  the  text  of  Cennini  was 
before  long  discovered.  It  indeed  is  but  a  transcription  of  the 
year  1 737  from  one  of  the  older  copies.  The  initials  of  .the 
transcriber*s  namci  P.  A.  W„  bespeak  a  foreigner's  hand»  as  do 
many  blunders,  according  to  Tambroni,  his  negligence  or  igno- 
rance ;  but  the  editor,  with  the  assistance  of  literary  friends,  has 
laboured  to  repair  these  defects,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  belicvq 
that  any  portion  of  the  original  has  been  suppressed  or  omitted. 

Before  we  proceed  to  any  notice  of  the  contents,  we  must  briefly 
extract  from  the  editor's  preface  what  little  appears  to  be  known 
of  the  author.  As  a  painter  he  seems  to  have  left  behind  him  to 
the  present  day  but  one  specimen,  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and 
Saints,  mentioned  with  commendation  by  Vasari,  and  which 
having  been,  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Leopold, 
transferred  to  canvas,  is  still  extant  in  the  Florentine  Gallery. 
Cennino. finished  his  treatise,  as  he  states  at  its  close,  on  the  Slst 
of  July,  1437  ;  and  in  his  exordium  he  writes  : — 

^  I,  Cennino,  son  of  Andrea  Cennini,  bom  in  the  CoUe  di  Valdelsa, 
was  instructed  in  these  arts  by  Agnoloy  son  of  Taddeo  of  Florence,  my 
master,  who  leanied  the  art  from  Taddeo»  his  father,  the  godson  of 
Oiotto,  whose  disciple  he  had  been  for  twenty-four  years/ — p.  2. 

As  Agnolo  Gaddi  died  in  1387,  if  we  suppose  Cennino  to  have 
been  in  his  senncc  at  that  time,  his  apprenticeship,  which,  he  says, 
occupied  twelve  years,  must  have  commenced  in  1375  at  the  latent. 
The  usual  age  for  such  commencement  varied  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen. The  latest  date  we  can  therefore  assign  for  his  birth  is  1 363 ; 
but,  as  it  is  a  mere  assumption  that  he  continued  with  Agnolo  till 
the  death  of  that  master,  he  may  have  been  bom  as  far  back  as  1350. 
In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the  knowledge  which  he  has  embalmed 
for  the  use  of  posterity  was  conveyed  to  him  in  direct  and  con- 
tinuous transmission  from  Giotto.  We  know  nothing  further  of 
the  fortunes  of  Cennino  but  the  melancholy  fact,  already  men- 
tioned;  that  his  treatise  was  composed  and  finished  in  a  debtors 
prison,  when,  at  the  lowest  computation,  its  author  was  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  a  life  of  ill-rewarded  toil.  From  this  sad 
retreat,  in  a  strain  of  cheerful  piety,  which  argues  no  discreditable 
origin  to  his  misfortunes,  he  proceeds  to  invocate  the  persons  of 
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ihe  Trinity — that  niDstdeltghtfal  Eidvorate  of  all  sinners  the  Virgin 
Mary — St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  the  firsl  Christian  painter — hi» 
own  aJvocalet  St,  Eustachius^ — ^and  generally  all  saints,  botli  male 
and  female,  of  Paradise — nol  for  bis  liberation  from  prison,  hot 
for  their  blessing  on  his  endeavours  to  instruct  posterity  in  the 
processes  of  the  art  he  loved. 

With  the  exception  of  mosaic*  encaustic,  and  painting  on  glass, 
there  is  hardly  a  process  of  the  limner's  art  with  respect  to  which 
the  carious  in  such  matters  will  not  fintl  some  account    of  the 
ctice  of   the  fourteenth  century,  with  directions  simple  and 
nute,   though,   as   might   be   expecteil,   occasionally  rendered 
cure    by  uncertainty  as  to  the   precise  value  and  import   of 
Italian  terms  of  so  old  a  date.     Signor  Tamljroni,  we  may  ob- 
re,   is   of  opinion  that   the  practice  of  painting  in  encaustic 
d  been  discontinued  previous  to  the  lime  of  Giotto.     Cennini 
ly  mentions  wasc  in  two  places,  neither  of  which  has  any  refur- 
ice  to  painting.      Nor  does  he  mention  essential  oils. 
For  reasons  to  which  we  have  adverted,  it  is  probable  that  the 
nion  of  the  work  which  will  attract  most  general  attention  is 
le  third,  which  treats  of  fresco,  designated  by  the  author  as  the 
St  agreeable  of  all  kinds  of  painting.     With  regard  to  the  pre- 
iralion  of  the  wall  for  fresco,  including  the  mixing  of  the  plaster 
the  mode  of  its  application,  Cennlni*s  instructions  appear  to 
rd  generally  with  the  methods  laid  down  by  other  authorities, 
which  the  curious  will  find  a  detail  in  the  Report  of  the  Fine 
rts  Commission.     He  makes  no  distinction  in  language  between 
le  first  rough  coat,  by  other  writers  commonly  cajled  the  arric- 
to,  and  the  intonaco,  or  final  layer,  which  received  the  colour, 
plying  the  latter  term  to  both.     With  respeet  to  the  whole  pro- 
of the  design,  we  apprehend  that  any  difference  existing  be- 
een  the  method  of  Giotto  and  that  of  later  masters  was  to  the 
vantage  of  the  latter.     From  Cennini's  text  we  might  almost 
"er  lliat  the  design  was  sketched  out  on  the  arricciato  without 
assistance  of  a  cartoon  ;  but,  from  other  accounts,  and  espc- 
lly  from  a  passage  in  Vasari's  Life  of  Simon  Memmi,  quoted 
the  translator's  notes,  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  finished  original 
ign  was  prejjared  on  paper,  but  of  small  dimensions,  and  co- 
^  off  on  the  dry  arricciato  by  the  usual  device  of  proportional 
uores.     This  copy  was  traced  in  the  first  instance  with  charcoal, 
afterwards   elaborated  with  a  fine    brush    in   water-colour 
*  this  the  intonaco  was  laid  piecemeal,  and  in  quantities  cal- 
jated   as   sufficient  for  the   day's  work;    for  though  Cennini 
mils  that  in  the  damp  weather  of  spring  the  plaster  may  be 
pt  wet  for  the  next  day,  he  deprecates  the  attempt,   and  says 
t  which  is  finished  in  one  day  is  the  firmest,  bcstj  and  most 
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hmupiul  work.  Wc  arc  a  little  puzzled  to  judge  from  Cepniiirs  I 
text  I40W  the  traces  of  tlie  design  were  preserved  ibrou^h  the  in- j 
toiiaco  sufficiently  to  guide  the  painter's  liarid.  We  hd'er  iba^j 
at  this  period  the  practice  was  not  introduced  of  preparing  a] 
working  drawingj  traced  from  a  full-sized  cartoon,  antl  indenungl 
throu^^h  it  the  design  on  the  surface  of  the  moistened  plaster.  In  I 
this  respect,  if  our  inferences  be  just,  the  later  pri^ctice  was  «i  de-J 
cided  improvement  on  that  of  Cenninl's  tln^e  and  school. 

The  large  cartoon  was  noble  practice  towards  subsequent  op&'l 
rations,  and   tlie  result  was  often  in  itself  a  work  of  the  highem 
vahie — ^witness  the  cartoons  bjAgostino  Carracci  in  the  Nationull 
Gallery   (prepared  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Farnese  palace) — andl 
even  those  of  Hampton  Court,  which,  thtmgh  prepared  for  the! 
looms  of  Flanders,  would  have  been  equally  applicable  to  the  I 
walls  of  the  Vatican,      We  may   here  also  mention,  in  prefer-j 
ence  to  many  other  instances  better  known,  the  designs  of  Bec»| 
cafnmi  for  the  pavement  of  the  Sienna  cathedral,  a  work  which' 
in  our  estimation  has  hardly  its  jiarallel  for  grace,  tenderness,  and 
sublimity.   Many  travellers  are  too  idle,  too  careless,  or  too  econo- 
mical, to  procure  the  removal  of  the  boards  which,  except  on  cer- 
tain feast-days,  preserve   ibis  work   froui  the  hobnailed  shoes  of  j 
rustic  devotees;  and  there  is  a  popular  travellers'  error  that  9I 
large  sum  is  required  for  this  purpose ;  two  dollars  is,  or  laleljfj 
was,  the  fee,  and  the  sight  is  cheap  at  the  money.    The  discoverjfJ 
of  the  cartoons  is,  we  believe,  a  recent  one,  and  they  were  oncfl 
puiebasable  at  a  low  price.     They  are  now^  beyond  the  reach  1 
a:>l lectors,  in  their  proper  place,  the  Sienna  academy,  where  wfil 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  travellers.    We  suspect  tha 
among  the  careless  of    tliis  rlass^economical  he  never   was— sJ 
we  must  reckon  the  late  Mr.  Beckford,  who,  in  a  cursory  notice 
calls  the  designs  of  Beccafumi  grotesque.     He  might  as   we^ 
have  applied   that  epithet   to  the   ^fadonna   della   Seggiola,  of 
Titian's    Venus   of  the   Tribune.      We  suspect   that   he   nevi 
saw   them,   or   had  their   operculum   removed,   and    tliat   whef 
he  wrote  the  passage  he  was  thinking  of  the  older  works  in  pur 
materia,  and  in  the  same  cathedral,  of  Duccio,  whose  Jewish  war- 
riors in  their  Italian  cx>stume  are  liotb  stiff  and  grotesque  enough,! 
Forsyth,  in  bis  terse  manner,  does  Beccafumi  better,  but  iieetin 
and  imperfect  justice.     Accidents  of  travel  brought  us,  not  long 
since,  by  a  brief  transit  from  Seville  to  Sienna,  and  Beccafumi'l 
Moses  striking  ibe  Rock  came  under  our  notice,  when  MuriUo'i| 
masterpiece  on   the  same  subject  was  fresh  in  recollection.    W^ 
preferred  the  mastic  outlines  and  grey  and  white  marbles  of  l\v 
Italian,  to  all  the  magic  of  the  Spaniard's  colour,  with  hb  fideli^ 
to  Spanish  nature. 
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With  respect  to  the  colours  used  in  fresco,  Cenpini^s  directions 
can  hardly  fail  to  excite  mt^ch  interest  ^mong  ouf  eager  stu- 
dents ;  and  we  venture  \o  direct  their  notice  to  tlxe  following 
passage  of  the  37tb  chapter  : — 

^  Some  painters  wash  oyer  the  whole  face  with  the  flesh-colour  first ; 
on  that  they  put  the  verdaccip  [a  greenish  colour,  one  part  ot  black  and 
two  of  ochre— p.  53],  and  retouch  the  lights;  and  the  work  is  finished. 
This  plan  is  ^opted  by  those  only  who  know  little  of  the  art :  but  do 
you  pursue  the  method  of  colouring  which  I  shall  point  out  to  you,  be- 
cause it  was  adopted  by  Qiotto,  the  great  master,  who  had  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  his  godson,  for  his  disciple  for  twenty-four  years :  his  disciple 
was  Agnolo,  his  son.  I  was  Agnolo's  disciple  for  twelve  years,  and  he 
showed  me  this  method,  with  which  Agnolo  coloured  more  agreeably  and 
brilliandythan  did  Taddco,  his  father/-— p.  42. 

We  suggest  ^  careful  comparison  of  the  instructions  which  fol- 
low tins  passage,  with  various  portions  of  the  Report  of  the  lloyal 
Commission,  which  detail  the  practice  of  the  present  day  at  Mu- 
nich and  elsewhere.  The  main  point  in  which  the  process 
recommended  by  Cennini  differs  froiti  that  which  be  condemns,  is 
in  the  avoidance  of  superposition  of  one  tint  upon  another ;  the 
main  difficulty  would  appear  to  be  to  blend  separate  tints  into 
one  another  without  positive  commixture,  which  he  strongly  de- 
precates,  especially  with  the  flesh-tints.  Cennini  pursues  the 
subject  pf  painting  lyalls,  both  in  fresco  and  secco,  with  much 
minuteness,  distinguishing  the  materials  common  to  both  riiethods, 
or  appropriate  to  either,  and  stating  their  a]pplicability  to  the 
various  different  objects  required  from  painters  of  his  day  and 
ponntry — old  men's  beards,  angels'  draperies,  &c.  The  following 
passage  (chap.  87)  argues  the  limited  and  unscientific  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  perspective  possessed  by  the  msisters  of  this 
early  period : — 

*  Let  the  cornice  which  you  make  at  the  top  of  th^  house  incline 
downwards  towards  the  obscure  \i,e.  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye],  and  let 
the  middle  cornice  of  the  building  facing  you  be  quite  even ;  let  the 
cornice  at  the  biftse  of  the  building  ascend  in  a  direction  quite  contrary 
to  that  of  the  cornice  at  the  top  of  the  building.' 

The  example  of  the  Clunese,  as  well  as  of  individual  beginners 
in  design,  proves  that  rules  even  apparently  so  obvious  as  these 
are  not  superfluous^  but  their  vagueness  indicates  that  Cennini 
knew  of  no  method  empirical  or  scientific  for  filling  with  exacti- 
tude the  points  of  sight  and  distance,  and  the  degree  of  inclination 
<rf  the  lines  converging  to  them.  Chap.  88  recommends  for  land- 
scqie,  in  its  diaracter  of  a  subordinate  and  accessavy^  a  practice 
which  was  employed  as  an  aid  to  composition  by  our  Gi^ins- 
borongh: — 

G  2  *  How 
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*  How  to  draw  a  mountaiD  naturally. — If  you  would  have  a  good 
model  for  mountains,  so  that  they  should  appear  natural,  procure  some 
large  and  broken  pieces  of  rock,  and  draw  from  these,  giving  them  lights 
and  shades  as  you  see  them  on  the  stones  before  you.' 

If  we  pass  from  fresco  and  distemper  to  oil>  we  shall,  as  might 
be  expected,  find  that  subject  treated  with  less  detail  than  others, 
but  still  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  was  no  novelty  to  the 
author,  and  which  enables  Signor  Tambroni  to  repudiate  with 
severity  the  theory  of  Vasari  as  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
oil-painting  into  Italy.  We  apprehend  that  the  notion  attributed 
to  Vasari,  for  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  really  held  it, 
that  Van  Eyck,  alias  John  of  Bruges,  was  the  discoverer  of  oil 
as  a  vehicle  for  colour,  hardly  requires  refutation,  as,  however 
cmce  popular,  it  has  ceased  to  be  entertained  by  those  who  have 
investigated  the  subject.  It  seems,  however,  still  more  certain 
that  his  account  of  the  introduction  of  that  process  into  Italy  at 
so  late  a  period  as  1470,  is  disproved  by  the  very  existence  of 
Ccnnini's  work,  finished  in  1437>  and  which  contains  such  a  sen- 
tence as  the  following  (chap.  89)  : — 

*  Before  we  proceed  further  I  will  teach  you  to  paint  in  oil,  on  walls, 
or  in  pictures  (which  is  much  practised  by  the  Germans),  and  also  ou 
iron  or  stone.' 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  process 
familiar  to  another  nation,  in  which  he  probably  includes  the 
Flemings.  According,  however,  to  the  story  of  Vasari,  Van 
Eyck*s  discovery,  which  he  dates  at  1410,  was  kept  by  him  as  a 
valuable  secret  from  his  countrymen  and  all  others  till  he  sold  it 
to  an  Italian,  Antonello  da  Messina,  who  is  known  to  have  been 
bom  some  nearly  forty  years  later,  and  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
Cennini^s  treatise,  viz.,  in  1449  or  1447.  The  gross  chronolo- 
gical impossibilities  of  this  statement — which  would  bring  Van 
Eyck  to  the  age  of  104  at  the  period  of  his  alleged  transac- 
tion with  Antonello — would  suffice  to  show  that  some  vital 
error  was  involved  in  it,  even  without  the  assistance  of  Cennini*s 
treatise. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  discussion,  we  may  say  that 
two  results  appear  to  us,  as  to  Mrs.  Merrifield,  to  come  pretty 
clearly  out  of  a  consideration  of  the  whole  question :  one,  that 
Van  Eyck  did  not  invent  the  use  of  oil  as  a  vehicle ;  the  other, 
that  he  did  discover  some  signal  improvement  in  its  application, 
which,  being  at  some  .period  of  the  fifteenth  century  introduced 
into  Italy,  led  to  the  advance  of  that  branch  of  art,  and  which, 
we  fear,  is  now  lost,  without  having  been  replaced  by  any  nos- 
trum as  effective.     We  ground  this  latter  opinion  upon  mere 
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ilion  of  facts.  We  write  under  serious  apprehension  tbat^ 
be  works  of  many  painters  of  the  present  century.  Time  will 
not  perform  that  office  of  improvement  described  in  Dryden's 
exquisite  lines»  and  which  he  seems  not  yet  to  have  wearied  in 
performing  for  such  works  as  the  Van  Eyck  and  Bellini's  Do;?e 
in  our  National  Gallery.  Of  these  it  mi<^ht,  indeed,  have  been 
said  with  more  prophetic  justice  tlian  of  Kneller — 

*  For  Time  shftU  with  his  ready  pencil  stand, 
I     i.  Hetouch  your  figures  with  his  ripening  hand, 

f  Mellow  your  coloura,  aiul  embrown  each  tint. 

Add  every  grace  which  Time  alone  can  grant ; 
^   ^^^^  To  future  ages  shall  your  fame  convey, 

■j^^^V  And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  away.* 

^^wany  instances  have  come  under  our  notice  in  which  the  lapse 
of  some  twenty  years  lias  reduced  pictures*  of  price  and  merit 
when  they  left  thc^  easel,  to  a  condition  which  would  make  it 
diJBcuh  to  account  ftir  the  satisfaction  they  once  afTurded  to  our 
eye.  We  know  that  the  anticipation,  or  soinethinp^  more,  of 
premature  decay  is  entertained  on  the  other  side  the  Channel 
with  respect  to  siime  contemporary  works  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence. Is  it  want  of  skill,  or  care,  or  hibour  in  manipulalinn, 
which  makes  hn:hts  turn  to  chalk,  and  shadows  to  bkck  ?  Men 
bavc  been  careless  and  sketchy  in  Italy  of  okU  and  the  result  has 
been  painful  as  any  now  to  be  witnessed,  but  not,  as  seems  to  us, 
the  same  in  kind.  We  believe  that  a  secret  has  been  lost,  and 
that  it  is  well  worth  inquiry  whether  we  are  to  look  for  its  reco- 
very to  the  pigment  or  the  vehicle,  or  both.  As  far  as  tlie  pig- 
ment is  coocemed,  Cennini's  list  of  twenty*four^  twelve  only  of 
nhich  he  approves  and  recommends,  probably  contains  none  of 
importance  which  are  not  known  and  appreciated  at  present. 
Were  w*e  to  make  an  exception  it  would  probably  be  in  favour  of 
amatiio,  a  colour  prepared  by  pounding  a  crystal,  which  Mrs, 
Merrifield  tliinks  was  native  cinnabar.  *  It  makes/  says  Cennini, 
*£uch  a  colour  as  cardinals  wear,  and  is  proper  for  fresco,  but  not 
for  any  other  use.'  His  directions,  however,  for  the  preparation 
of  each  show  the  care  with  which  that  preparation  was  conducted. 
Speaking  of  cinnabar,  he  says  '  if  you  were  to  grind  it  for  twenty 
years  it  would  be  but  the  better  and  more  perfect;*  and  with  re- 
gard to  many  of  the  others  he  enforces  a  similar  precept.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  any  essential  difference  between  an- 
cient and  modern  practice  consists  in  the  vehicle  rather  than  the 
ailour.     The  Translator  remarks  in  her  preface,  p.  xiii. : — 

*  The  propriety  of  using  different  vehicles  on  the  same  picture  has 
lately  been  much  diecufised,  and  the  general  opiniim  appears  to  be  un- 
favourable to  it.     Under  these  circumstancee  the  practical  directions  of 
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Cenitiiio  will  be  read  with  mucK  interest.     In  chapter  35  he  infbtDii 
us  thnt  soine  colours  must  be  used  with  one  vehicle,  some  with  fll^othe^, 
&c. — (p,  xxi.)-     It  maybe  proper  to  observe  that   Cenniiio  docs  ntAj 
mention  the  practice  of  mixing  liquid  varnish  with  colours,  except  ilM 
that  remarkable  chapter  (161)  iu  which  he  apeaks  of  the  cuitom  dfl 
painting  the  tiviuf/  face  with  oil  cohttn^  or  colourt  itiixed  with  vurnishij 
in  order  to  make  the  complexion  brilliant;  and  to  suggest  to  the  arti8t|| 
who  paint  with  the  composition  called  raegelp  (mastic  varoish  and  J 
boiled  oil),  whether  that  can  be  a  good  vehicte  wliich  had  been  tried 
and  rejected  by  the  painters  who  flourished  previous  to,  and  during 
the  age  of  Van  Eyck.      The  addition  of  the  litharge  on  which  the 
modern  drjing  otl  is  boiled  is  known  to  have  a  delelerious  effect  on 
colonrs,  by  ciiuaing  them  to  change.     It  is  somewhat  curious  that  tli^_ 
painters  of  the  nineteenth  centtiry  should  have  revived  and  practise 
ai  a  new  invention  what  those  of  the  fourteenth  century  tried  and 
jected ;  and   more  extraordijiary  stdl,  that,  nn warned  by  cxpcrieucfl 
they  should  continue  to  u«c  it^  in  spite  of  the  awful  gashes  and  cracli 
that  disflgUTe  the  pictures  painted  with  this  vehicle.' 

Mr.  HaJ'doti  is  of  opinion  (seb  page  274  of  his  Lectures)  thai 
the  tild  masters  had  no  advantage  over  ourselves  in  their  materialj 
and  that  if  Titian  were  to  enter  an  atelier  in  Newman -streets' 
hclvrnildbe  able  to  paint  the  Diana  and  Aclieon  with  the  colour 
amt  vehicles  be  would  firid  to  his  hand.  We  think  this  may  b< 
true,  and  tve  hope  it  is  so,  but  the  questioh  is  Whether  the  pic 
ture  so  painted  woidll  stand  the  test  of  three  centuries, 
Cennini  were  writing  now,  we  believe  be  would  call  on  all  hii 
saints  to  save  him  from  niegelji. 

*know,*  says  Cennini  (chap.  109),  *  that  you  cannot  learn  to  pail] 
in  less  lime  than  that  which  I  shall  name  to  you.  In  the  first  p!ac 
you  must  study  drawing  for  at  least  one  year ;  then  yon  niu$t  remaiJ 
with  a  master  at  tlie  workshop  for  ihc  space  of  six  years  at  least,  thi 
Jou  may  learn  all  the  parts  and  mcmlicrs  of  the  ait, — to  grind  colour 
to  boil  tlown  glue^,  to  grind  plaster  (f/esso),  to  acquire  the  practice 
laying  grounds  on  pictures  (^ijf^essare  le  anronc)^  to  work  in  reliii 
(te!ei*are)^  aud  to  scrape  (or  smooth)  the  siii-face  {r^idire}^  and  to  gild} 
tfterwards  to  practise  colourings  to  adorn  witli  mordants,  paint  cToth| 
of  goid,  and  paint  on  walls  for  six  more  years:  drawing  without  inte 
missiou  on  holydays  and  workdays/ 

— A  formidable  catalogue  of  mechanical  processes  for  six  year^ 
iVbicb  the  modern  discovery  of  the  tUvJsioo  of  laliour  has  spare" 
to  the  student.  We  believe,  h6wl?vt*r,  that  the  intimate  acquaint 
aUce  iVilh  the  materials  and  instruments  of  his  art,  which 
purchased  at  so  larp:e  a  sacrifice  in  the  fdiirteenth  century,  cat 
tnbuletl  much  to  the  durability  of  bis  work,— to  the  lastir 
brilliancy  of  those  colours  which,  after  the  lapse  of  four  centi; 
lies,  ttiil  speak  the  first  intention  of  the  master.     It  is  probab!^ 
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indeed^  tliat  th^fe  t^as  a  good  deal  of  pcdanttj  in  the  teachers^ 
and  of  slavish  submission  in  the  pupils  df  th^^e  times ;  that  the 
secrets  of  art  were  dbled  ottl  ^tim  a  relactant  hand  by  those  who 
saw  fiitore  rivals  in  their  apprentices^  and  that  some  were  hoarded 
to  the  last.  Still  if  genius  occasibnally  had  to  endure  traminels 
which  must  have  cratnped,  perhaps  impaired^  its  energies^  it 
secured  for  itself  the  benefit  of  accumulated  experience  and  un« 
interrupted  tradition;  and  though  we  should  not  wish  to  condemn 
our  youthful  Jacobs  to  fourteen  years*  service  under  Labans  of  thb 
Academy,  we  could  wish  to  see  something  like  the  relation  of  the 
Giottos  aiod  Agnolos  to  their  ptlpils  more  prevalent  than  it  has 
yet  been  ill  England — ^more  of  the  emeriti  willing  to  tesieh — and 
more  of  the  young  willing  to  wait  and  learn.  Cennini,  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  doing  his  best  to  enable  the  student  to  dis- 
pense with  tuition,  thus  jproceeds : — 

*  There  are  tnany  who  say  that  you  may  learn  the  art  without  the 
■snstance  of  a  master ;  do  not  believe  them ;  let  Uiis  book  be  your 
example,  studying  it  day  and  night.  And  if  you  do  not  study  under 
some  master  you  will  never  be  fit  for  anything,  nor  will  you  be  able  to 
show  your  face  among  the  ttiasters.' 

Ceiinini  is  very  minute  in  his  instructions  for  the  use  of  gold 
in  all  its  various  applications,  and  of  tin  ;  but  deprecates  the  use 
of  silver,  except  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  gold  for  beginners  iii 
miniatnre.  The  following  directions  are  charactferistic  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  feelings  in  which  Italiati  art  had  its  origin  (chap. 
96):— 

*  It  is  usual  to  adorn  walls  with  gilded  tin,  because  it  is  less  expen- 
sive than  gold.  Nevertheless  I  give  you  this  advice,  that  you  fendeavout 
always  to  use  fine  gold  and  good  colours,  particularly  in  painting  repre- 
lentations  of  our  Lady,  And  if  you  say  that  a  poor  person  cannot 
afford  the  expense,  I  answer  that,  if  you  work  well,  and  give  sufficient 
time  to  your  works,  and  paint  with  good  colours,  you  will  acquire  so 
mnch  fame,  that  from  a  poor  person  you  will  become  a  rich  one ;  and 
your  name  will  stand  so  high  for  using  good  colours  that,  if  some  mas- 
ters receive  a  ducat  for  painting  one  figure,  you  will  certainly  be 
offered  two,  and  your  wishes  will  be  fulfilled  according  to  the  old  pro- 
verb. Good  work,  good  pay.  And,  even  should  you  not  be  well  paid) 
God  and  our  Lady  will  reward  your  soul  and  body  for  it.' 

Cennini's  body  was  rewarded  by  the  caption  of  a  sheriff's 
officier,  or  his  Florentine  equivalent ;  but  who  shall  say  what 
consolation  the  old  prisoner's  soul,  while  yet  in  the  body,  derived 
from  such  devotional  feelings  as  shine  forth  from  this  and  similar 
passages  scattered  through  his  volume  ?  Saintly  faces  may  hdve 
imilcd  iijion  hkh  thWugh  the  stanchions  of  his  dungeon,  and 
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gracious  images  liave  iirailialcd  ils  inner  gloom,  such  as  sliine  not 

for  solvent  and  successful  men. 

Of  equal  rank  with  gold  in  Cennini's  estimation,  and  probably, 
in  point  of  expense,  even  a  greater  tax  on  the  resources  of  the 
struggling  artist,  was  ultramarine,  for  the  preparation  of  which 
be  gires  copious  directions.  The  precious  mineral  of  whirb  this 
pigment  is  composed,  lapis  lazzuli*  has  lately  been  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of  modern  chemistry,  which 
thus  spoken  of  by  Liebig : — 

*  Of  all  the  fichicvementB  of  inorganic  chemistry,  the  artificial  formi 
tion  of  lapis  kzzuli  was  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  concliuive. 
The  analysis  of  lapis  lazziili  represented  it  to  be  composed  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  soda,  three  colourless  bodies,  with  sulphur,  and  a  trace  of 
iron.  Nothing  could  be  discovered  in  it  of  the  nature  of  a  pigmcnt-^J 
nothing  to  which  its  blue  colour  could  he  referred,  the  cause  of  whicn^^ 
was  ienrched  for  m  vain.  It  might  therefore  have  l)cen  supposed  thnt 
the  analyst  was  here  akoa;elher  at  fauUt  and  diat  at  any  rate  its  artificial 
production  was  imposBible.  Nevertheless  this  has  l>een  accomplished, 
and  simply  by  combining,  in  the  proper  proportions,  as  determined  by 
analysis,  silica,  alumina,  soda,  iron,  and  sulphur.  Thousands  of  pounds* 
weight  are  now  manufactured  from  these  ingredients^,  and  this  artificial 
ultramarine  is  as  beautiful  as  the  natural,  while  for  the  price  of  a 
single  ounce  of  the  latter  we  may  obtain  many  pounds  of  the  former. 
With  the  production  of  artificial  lapis  lazzuli  the  formation  of  miner  * 
bodies  by  synthesis  censed  to  be  a  scientific  problem  to  the  chemist j 
he  has  no  longer  sufficient  interest  to  pursue  the  subject.' — Letterx  ( 
Chemutrif,     1844.     Voh  i.  p.  9, 

So  far  the  great  German.     With  all  deference,  howercr,  foi 
his  authority  as  a  philosopher,  we  doubt  whether  the  painter  willj 
yet  accept  bis  manufacture  as  a  perfect  equivalent  to  the  article 
used  by  the  old  painters,  at  least  for  the  more  delicate  works  o| 
the  pencil.     For   such   expanses  of  colour  as  the  roof  of   that 
church  of  Assisi,  for  which  royal  piety  and  munificence  supplic 
the  lapis  lazzuli.  it  would  probably  fulfil  every  condition  require 
of  brilliancy  and  durability,  at  the  comparatively  trifling  exj>ens€ 
describetl  in  the  above  passage.     We  find  in  the  Translator's  notes, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Ure,  that  an  ultramarine  of  very  superior. 
quality,  discovered  in  1828  by  a  French  chemist,  M.  Guimet,  ha 
been  sold  at  about  two  gnineas  the  English  ponmh     We  think  ^ 
can  recollect  purchasing  some  fabricated  from  the  natural  lapi 
lazzuli  some  years  before  this  discovery  at  about  four  guineas  tb4 
ounce,    I  f  M .  Guimet's  secret  has  been  truly  detected  by  a  brothc 
chemist^  his  compound  approaches  to  a  synthesis  of  the  element! 
of  Liebig  s  analysis,  but  is  not  a  complete  one.      He  has  four 
the  elements,  but  the  iron  is  not  mentioned.     For  those  who  ca 
afford  the  experiment,  and  prefer  stare  super  aTiiiqtias  vias,  and  Id  ^ 
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iesori  to  the  native  material,  it  may  be  worlli  while  to  study 
|Cennini*s  process.  It  differs  from  the  present  in  not  sulycciing 
"be  slone  to  the  action  of  fire,  in  the  use  of  lixivia,  and  olhnr 
Eirticulars*  Successive  extracts,  dccreasin*^  in  f|Oality,  were  pro- 
iucedj  the  first  two  of  which  Ccnnmi  values  at  eight  ducats  the 
[iQce.  The  result  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  and  the  me- 
bods  which  produced  it  must  he  worth  investipfation. 
Mrs,  Merrifiehl  remarks  that  there  is  nti  hrown  pigment  on 
jConnini's  list,  av her eas  modern  pointers  are  in  |>osscssi(m  of  fif- 
lleen.  He  recommends  burnt  and  pulverized  bones  for  the 
rprimin^  of  panels,  and  we  learn,  incidentally,  from  his  direc- 
tions, that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  diners  of  his  day  to  throw 
Ithe  bones  under  the  table.     In  chap.  7  be  says, — 

•  Ymi  must  now  know  what  bones  are  proper.     For  this  piirjicse  take 
bones  of  the  ribs  and  wings  of  fowla  or  capons,  and  the  older  tliey 

ire  the  belter.     When  you  find  them  under  the  table  pnt  tKcm  into  the 

Ire,  and  when  you  see  they  are  become  whiter  tbnn  ashes,  take  them 

l^it,  and  grind  tl»cra  well  on  a  porphyry  slab,  and  keep  the  powder  for 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Murillo's  birth-place  tlial  he  was  in  the 
rtabit  <if  mannfactnring-  one  of  his  rich  browns  by  a  similar  process 
rom  the  beef  bones  of  his  dally  oil  a,  and,  as  we  have  heard,  this 
radition  has  been  turned  to  account  by  an  artist  well  known  at 
[present  in  Seville  as  a  successful  copyist  of  Mnrdlo  *  Adverting 
►lo  the  great  Spaniard,  we  may  add,  on  the  authority  which  fur- 
^  nishcd  us  with  this  anecdote,  that  the  purple  which  so  often  charms 
blheeyein  his  works,  and  is  one,  perhaps,  of  their  most  cliarac- 
rlerislic  features,  was  imitated  from  the  stained  fingers  of  the  mul- 
Lberry  gatherers  of  the  neighbourhood  of  SevUle.  It  would  be 
[more  to  our  purpose  to  be  able  to  tell  how  the  imitation  was 
f-effected,  but,  though  tradition  is  silent  on  this  point,  the  sli^jhtest 
Itraces  of  the  operations  of  such  an  c}c  as  Murillo's  arc  worth 
^fecording. 

*  Wc  derive,'  says  Signor  Tamhroni,  p.  xliii.,  'no  smnll  advantage 
^from  chap.  157  and  the  three  following,  where  he  speaks  of  painting 
^iu  miniature,  and  of  laying  gold  on  paper,  and  in  hooks.  For  we  de- 
Lftpaired  of  discovering  the  method  of  gilding  in  that  beautiful  and  bril- 
LUant  manner  practiied  by  the   aacientSj  with  which   they  illuminated 

heir  manuscript*  ;  and  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Cennino,  who 
rescued  this  secret  of  the  art  from  oblivion** 


•  W*  are  indiiitrl  tn  believe  thaf  wime  of  C«imini*«  hIacVt  would  on  exatnmaticm 

r ire  Co  be  brownt.  Pure  black  abouM  never  be  admitted  on  wall  or  cDtivaJF,  fur 
f  imrile  reajon  that  it  hardly  existi  in  any  department  of  nature  which  can  come 
[iritKin  the  »]ihere  of  imrtation,  Iii  vpgetahlr  nature  we  have  heard  it  RtiitetJ  that  it  i« 
Pttulj  to  be  found  in  the  flower  of  th«  kidiie}r-beiui.  De  Cmidolle  or  Mr.  PaictcKi  miglit 
^^bapt  britrg  other  in«taiicei. 
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Before  we  bestow  our  cdticliidinisr  remarks  on  this  amusing 
ancient,  we  must  step  n side  for  a  little  to  tlie  new  work  of  an 
English  Ycleran  of  the  peiicil  and  the  pcOi  Mr,  Hajdon's  Lec- 
tures on  Pamling'  and  Design.  The  vations  performances  of  the 
jiainter  of  Solomon  and  LaKaros  with  the  former  of  the  above- 
mentioned  instruments,  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  criticise.  Of  his  literary  contribution  to  art  our  esti- 
mate is  favourable; — we  must  avow  a  very  general  concurrence  in 
views  and  opinions  which  come  recommended  by  the  vig^orons 
language  and  manly  style  of  one  who  could  not  so  express  what 
he  did  not  believe,  feel,  and  understand.  On  many  iinporUmt 
j>articulars  affecting  the  education  of  the  hand  and  eye  Mr 
H ay d em's  sentiments  have  been  much  before  the  public.  Hei« 
known  for  an  enthusiastic,  but  profound  and  discriminating  wor- 
shipper of  Phidias  and  Raphael,  and  also  as  one  who,  in  his 
admiration  of  the  past,  has  faith  and  hope  in  the  prospects  of 
England.  Though,  for  this  reason,  many  of  his  views  as  detailed 
here  will  not  be  new  to  bis  readers,  the  form  of  Lectures  into 
which  he  has  thrown  them  is  one  which  will  bring  them  under 
notice  in  convenient  compass  and  agreeable  succession.  The 
practical  mode  in  which  he  treats  and  illustrates  with  a  strong 
hand  a  favourite  portion  of  his  subject^  the  anatomical,  will  make 
his  treatise,  in  the  case  of  the  young  student,  a  valuable  appendage 
to  Albinus  or  Lizars. 

Mr.  Hay  don  thiJiks  the  Greeks  dissected.  While  cohteniplat- 
injj  the  Theseus,  or  passing  the  hand  over  the  palpable  excel- 
lence of  those  heroic  shoultlers,  which  tell  even  to  the  touch  how 
Phidias  lavished  the  treasures  of  his  skiH  on  objects  destined  in 
their  position  for  concealment  from  other  eyes  tEian  those  of  the 
gods  he  strove  to  represent,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  contra- 
dict Mr.  Hay  don's  theory.  We  think,  however,  the  tact  he  cites, 
that  Hippocrates  dissected  apes,  rather  a  stumbling-block  llian 
an  assistance  to  it.  'Will  you  believe,'  says  Mr.  H.,  'that  a 
man  of  genius  stopped  short  at  an  ape?'  Perhaps  not;  but  if 
prejudice,  custom,  or  religion  bad  not  made  the  interval  Ijetween 
the  ape  ami  the  hnman  subject  a  wide  one,  the  medical  mart  of 

fenius  would  hardly  have  troubled  the  ape  at  all  ;  and  if  either 
lippocrates  or  Phidias  went  furthei%  they  probably  did  so  in 
secrctt  and  never  admitted  human  dissection  to  its  proper  place 
as  part  of  a  system  of  instruction.  The  rpiestion,  however,  is 
one  of  mere  curiosity.  It  is  clear  that  in  times  when,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Warburton,  the  obstacles  are  removed,  it  would  be  madness 
for  us  to  neglect  a  corrective,  which,  if  Phidias  did  not  possess  it, 
g-ives  us  a  chante  the  more  of  diminishing  the  distance  between 
ihat  master  and  ourselves.     Having  s|K>kcn  (p,  17B)  with  due 
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and  discriiniilatiiig  pml^e  of  Reynolds^  Fttseli,  and  Opte,  Mr. 
Haydoh  continoes,  '  All  these  haa  one  irreniediable  defect;  they 
had  never  dissected  man  or  animal — they  trusted  to  their  capaci- 
ties and  practice ;  and  all  these  have  left  nothing  behind  them 
bnt  vilgile  generalities/ 

These  are  Mr.  Hajdoil*s  Ekiglish  instances,  negatiire^  but 
soond,  in  stijpport  of  bis  views.  Let  lis  strdiy  to  Italy,  and  substi- 
tute for  Mr.  Haydon's  respectable  trid  M.  Angclo,  Raphael,  and 
lionardo.  Of  these  M.  Ailgelo  dissected  aft  initio;  Raphael, 
whose  apprenticeship  ih  art  was  devote  to  draped  M&donii^, 
did  not  What  was  the  cohsequence?  As  years  and  self-khow- 
ledge  iticreased  he  felt  hik  disadvantage,  and  studied  khatonly. 
too  late  to  redeem,  in  his  own  opinion,  an  inferiority  k^  felt  and 
acknowledged  lo  the  last,  but  not  too  late  to  make  the  Cdlrtooiis 
what  ih^y  are,  and  what  they  would  hot  otherwise  have  been. 
Lionardo  did  more  than  borrow  from  iuldtomical  science.  He 
was  one  who  turned  what  he  touched  to  gold,  whose  skirmishes 
were  the  pitched  battles  of  other  men.  He  repaid  his  obliga- 
tions to  anatomy  by  the  elaborate  illustrations  of  the  human  frame 
which  Vasati  records  him  to  have  executed  for  his  anatomical 
teacher,  M.  Antonio  della  Torre.  These  designs,  we  may  nlen<t 
tion,  were  executed  in  the  material  of  which  Cennini  speaks,  the 
matita  rossa,  or  amatito. 

*  What  Catb  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
Cannot  be  whibg.' 

A  dictilni  fiill  of  fallades  when  ilsed  by  a  swindler  as  a  justifi* 
cation  for  suicide,  but  susceptible  6t  a  sounder  application  in  this 
and  many  other  itiitaribes; 

We  have  givteh  our  feeble  atld  UtlptDfbisional  aid  in  fcorrobord- 
tion  of  Mr.  Haydon^s  ezhortadons,  because  we  think  with  hini 
that  severe  anatomical  study,  Whethet  essential  or  not  to  the 
Ot-eeks,  is  the  thife  corrective  for  the  prevalent  vices  of  EngliiiK 
ai-t.  We  haVfe  little  fear  of  opposite  feitremes,  of  pedantic  dis- 
plays of  iiitisclei^  and  attitudes  forcbd  dnd  invented  for  that  dis- 
play. Faillt^  of  this  kind  are  more  likely  to  be  generated  by 
imitating  iihitatipns^  by  the  jpractice  of  servile  copies,  which  Mr, 
Haydoh  jiistiy  apprecates,  than  by  going  to  the  real  sources  of 
that  power^  which>  like  all  things  acquired  by  much  labour,  iVill 
sometimes  tempt  its  possessor — as  it  tempted  M.  Angelo— to  it^ 
too  ostentatious  display. 

There  are  feW  seotiohs  of  Mr.  Haydon's  work  from  which  we 
Inight  li'ot  'extract  soine  solihd  and  eRective  passage.  From  some 
we  might  sel^t  Subjects  of  friendly  controversy,  but  having  fallen 
on  notibing  which  appears  to  uiEi  deadly  heresy  or  dangerous  error, 

we 
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Vie  prefer  to  commend  the  volume  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  its  subject^  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  repay  their  studj 
of  it. 

To  return  to  old  Cennini — we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of 
oil-painting  without  pausing  for  a  moment  on  a  very  curious 
branch  of  that  process  which  existed  in  his  time,  but  of  which 
we  never  before  met  with  any  mention.  The  practice  of  paint- 
ing  the  living  countenance  in  that  material  (chap.  ICI)  is  cha- 
ritably headed  'How,  having  painted  a  human  face,  to  wash 
oS  and  clean  away  the  colours.'  We  are  not  aware  whether 
the  inventors  of  Lynch  law  in  the  United  States  have  funuahed 
any  receipt  for  removing  tar  and  feathers.  The  humanity  of 
Cennini  is  as  worthy  of  imitation  as  his  piety.     He  proceeds : — 

*  Sometimes  in  the  course  of  your  practice  ;ou  will  be  obb'ged  to  paint 
flesh  both  of  men  and  women ' — 

If  the  author  had  stopped  here,  wemight  have  almost  concluded 
that  the  patient  of  the  fourteenth  century  resembled  the  histrionic 
enthusiast  of  Mr.  Dickens's  novel,  who  entered  so  warmly  into 
the  part  of  Othello  as  to  black  himself  all  over ;  but  Cennini 
adds, — 

*  especially  faces  of  men  and  women.  You  may  temper  your  colours 
with  yolk  of  egg ;  or,  if  you  desire  to  make  them  more  brilliant,  with 
oil,  or  with  liquid  varnish,  which  is  the  most  powerful  of  temperas.* 

Then  follow  the  directions  for  cleaning — 

'  Do  this,'  he  says,  '  many  times,  till  the  colour  be  removed  from  the 
face.     We  will  say  no  more  on  this  subject.* 

We  wish  he  had  said  more,  for  it  is  very  amusing.  He  goes 
on,  however,  to  speak  out  on  the  subject  of  cosmetics : — 

*  It  sometimes  happens  that  young  ladies,  especially  those  of  Florence, 
endeavour  to  heighten  their  beauty  by  the  application  of  medicated 
waters  and  colours  to  their  skin.  But  as  women  who  fear  God  do  not 
use  these  things,  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  make  myself  obnoYious  to 
them,  or  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  God  and  our  Lady,  I  shall  say  no 
more  on  this  subject.  But  I  advise  you,  if  you  desire  to  preserve  your 
complexion  for  a  long  period,  to  wash  yourself  with  water  from  fountains, 
rivers,  or  wells ;  and  I  warn  you,  that  if  you  use  cosmetics  your  face 
will  soon  become  withered,  your  teeth  black,  and  you  will  become  old 
before  the  natural  course  of  time,  and  be  the  ugliest  object  possible. 
This  is  quite  suflBcient  to  say  on  the  subject.* — chap.  162. 

We  think  so;  but  from  this  strong  language  applied  to  the 
decoctions  of  white  lead  and  other  mixtures  used  by  the  Jezebels 
of  his  day,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  similar  caution  against 
the  use  of  oil  and  liquid  varnish,  we  infer  that  no  such  conse- 
quences 
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|uecices  were  lo  be  dreaded  from  the  lalter  mode  of  preparinw 
he  face  for  exliibltion.  It  becomes  a  questiaii,  therefore,  whether 
ribe  revival  of  the  practice  might  not  be  attended  with  advantage, 
both  by  opening  a  new  field  of  employment  to  an  overstocked 
profession,  and  by  improviiiop  ihe  aspect  of  polished  society, 
A  mere  likeness  now  once  painted  and  paid  tor  ceases  to  Ije 
a  source  of  income  to  the  arlist^  and  becomes  in  every  res[>ect 
the  property  of  the  employer*  We  know  at  least  no  iiist<ance 
in  which  Mr.  Grant  or  Air.  PickersgiU  ha^  been  calhid  in  from 
year  to  year  to  folhiw  on  hts  own  canvas  tlic  changes  of 
advancing'  age,  to  insert  the  while  hairs  as  they  spring,  or  the 
wrinkles  as  they  trace  their  furrows.  Should  the  practice  of 
painting  the  face  itself  be  fairly  revived,  this  order  of  things 
will  be  reversed — the  face  will  in  some  sense  change  masters,  and 
requiring  from  time  to  time  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  will  invest  the 
family  painter  with  a  sort  of  beneficial  interest  in  its  features. 
We  know  of  many  countenances  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
improved  even  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession; but  imagination  can  hardly  at  present  suggest  the  effects 
which  will  be  produced  should  Mn  Turner  apply  himself  to 
this  new  line  of  art ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  point*  We  are 
looking  to  the  interests  of  art  and  its  professors,  and  not  to  merely 
saving  journeys  to  Cheltenham  for  gentlemen  lately  returned 
from  our  Indian  possessions,  or  to  the  renovation  of  faded  Pol- 
kaists  at  the  close  of  a  London  season.  It  is  for  liigh  art  we 
plead  when  we  ask  whether  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  might  not 
with  advantage  institute  a  premium  for  the  hest  painted  member 
of  parliament,  or  other  conspicuous  and  historical  contemporary, 
to  be  exhibited  at  St*  James's  on  her  Majesty *s  next  birthday. 

The  last  nine  chapters  expound  various  methods  of  taking  casts 
from  the  living  human  body  and  from  inanimate  substances^  but 
not  from  the  deceased  human  body.  The  practice  of  taking 
moulds  frtnn  the  living  seems  to  have  been  one  in  familiar  use  at 
this  period,  and  to  have  been  employed  l^r  likenesses  as  well  as 
for  obtaining  painters*  models ;  for,  in  taking  a  cast  of  a  lord,  a 
|K>pe,  a  king^  or  an  emperor,  we  are  cautioned  to  stir  rose- water 
"  alo  the  plaster.  For  other  persons  he  says  it  is  suflicient  to  use 
rater  from  fountains,  rivers,  or  wells  only*  Chapter  68  shows 
liat  the  artist  was  sometimes  his  own  subject.  The  self-devotion 
iif  a  Curtius  must  have  been  required  for  the  proceeding  it 
iescxibes. 

*  Take  a  qnnntity  either  of  paste  or  wtuc,  well  stirred  and  clean,  of  the 
ionsistence  of  ointmetit,  and  very  fioft ;  spread  it  on  a  large  table,  a 
Sinner  table  for  instance.     Set  it  on  the  ground,  spread  the  ptiste  ou  jt 

I  the  height  of  half  a  braccio.    Threw  yourself  upon  it  in  any  attitude 

you 
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you  pleasp,  either  forward  or  backward  or  on  one  8ide«  And  if  this 
paste  tal^e  the  impression  well,  you  must  extricate  yoi^rs^lf  from  it  dex- 
terously, so  as  not  to  disturb  it.' 

We  doubt  if  either  Sir  J^artin  Sbee  or  Mr.  H^ydoa  woo}d 
second  Cpppini's  proposal  as  tp  the  use  of  a  dipnerrtable,  m&4  we 
hum))ly  confess  that^  wapting  confidence  in  o|ir  py^p  ^pxXpvi^y,  we 
had  rather  i]\Toyf  spinebody  else  than  ourspjvei^  intp  half  a  brapcio 
of  wax  or  pastp — for  any  purppse-^ip  any  attitude. 

We  c^pnpt  better  ppnclude  this  article  than  by  the  e^pressipp 
of  our  cpfdial  participatioq  \n  \he  prayer  with  which  the  vener- 
able Cenrijni  concludes  l^is  treatise^  that  Heavep,  and  the  fayonnte 
plaints  hp  particularise^, 

*  may  give  us  grace  and  strength  to  sustain  and  bear  in  peace  the  cares 
and  labours  of  this  wprl^,  and  that  those  who  study  this  book  may  find 
grace  to  study  it  and  well  to  retain  it,  so  that  by  theswea^  of  their  brows 
they  may  live  peaceably  and  maintain  their  families  in  this  world  with 
grace,  and  finally,  in  that  which  is  to  come,  live  with  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen.* 
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O  O  long  as  the  Oriental  administration  of  women  had  found  no 
*^  more  solemn  defender  in  Western  Europe  than  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  the  most  earnest  friends  of  our  pwn  domestic 
9j|ri?tem  might  fairly  lie  9till>  a^d  belieye  that  ^eir  activp  inter- 
ference 
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rente  was  scfircely  called  forth  by  a  series  of  mere  witlj  and 
fiDmcal  letters.  But  when  a  uieiiiber  of  tlie  Legislature,  accos- 
iomed  to  the  double  and  simultaneous  duties  of  tlefencling  and 
opposing  the  Governmeiit — when   a  grave,  iboiighlful  poet,  well 

I  skilled  to  search  out  the  springs  of  human  sentiment — ^when  an 
Bble  polemical  writer — wh^n  a  philosopher  versed  in  all  schools 
m  thought — when  a  man  of  the  world,  primely  favoured  and 
fcugbt   in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  as  well  as  at  home  in  May 
Fair,  deliberately  tears  himself  away  from  the  delights  of  society — 
proceeds  on  his  lonely  missicm  U)  the  cities  of  the  East — there 
makes  his  personal  investigations— there  calmly  forms  bis  opinions, 
^jnd  then  comes  back,  and  lends  to  the  Hare  em  aU  that  support 
I^Bfhich  is  derivable  frqin  the  effect  of  his  wTitings  no  less  than  hi^ 
^Kprsonal  ipituencei  we  cannot  consent  to  let  him  remain  unan- 
^^vered.     We  must  bear  what  he  has  to  say,  however  astounding, 
^^md  try  to  argue  him  down. 

^V  But  Jet  us  not  misyndcrstand  the  true  character  of  the  system 
now  formally  recommended  to  our  attention  i>y  the  higli  authority 
of  Mr.  M lines.  It  is  common  to  hear  people  speak  of  the  com- 
pulsory seclusion  of  wompni  and  the  plurality  of  wives,  as  practices 
of  a  barbarous  kind,  peculiar  to  unlettered  nations,  and  liable  to  he 
destroyed  by  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  reverse  is  the  truth* 
That  sin  of  degrading  the  sex  by  refusing  to  rely  on  its  honour^  and 
putting  it  under  restraint— it  is  the  sin,  n^*!  of  i^cw^  and  barbarous 
tribes,  whose  habits  are  w^arlikc  and  frce^  but  of  old  decrepit 
nations  grow^n  jealous,  and  sharply  suspicious  by  forty  centuries* 
experience  of  the  married  state.  In  the  primitive  life  of  the 
savage  who  wanders  abroad  in  search  c^f  pfe carious  food,  there  is 
Utile  perhaps  of  ardent  love,  still  less  of  jealous  precaution.  Tlie 
I  woman  in  that  estate  untaught  as  yet  in  the  sweet  rnyslcry  of  dress, 
I  and  toiling  along  through  forests  with  a  basketful  of  babies  at 
her  back,  is  scarcely  so  highly  priced  in  the  affections  of  men  as 
to  excite  their  anj^ious  rivalry,  and  so  remains  hungry  and  free. 
When  in  progress  of  time  the  hunter  becomes  an  owner  of  cattle, 
and  follows  pastoral  habits,  he  grows  more  tenderly  fond  of  his 
mate;  but,  living  a  tented  life  far  removed  from  all  neigh- 
bours except  his  own  relations,  be  can  feel  anfi  rejoice  in 
the  glow  of  expanded  affections  without  drawing  upon  himself 
i  a  proportionalc  amount  of  jealous  an^i-iety.  In  this  phase  of 
life  the  woman  all  scorched,  overworked,  and  ill  dressed,  is 
scarcely  yet  w  orthy  of  empire :  but  when  families  gather  to- 
gether, and  live  in  cities  that  arc  stales^  and  wage  ennobling 
Hars^  then  man  attains  (so  far  as  mere  personal  grandeur  and 
dignity  arc  concerned)  to  the  highest  rank  of  which  his  nature  is 
capable.     And  woman  too.     She  now^  for  the  first  time  knows 

the 
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the  strength  that  lies  in  beauty  well  wielded  and  well  arrajed; 

she  sees  lliat  dress  is  power,      Willi  long  flowinff  simple  rotie^ 
and  pending"  braids  of  hair,  and    by  the   merciless  grace   of 
proudly  inceding  step,  she  rules  the  rulers  of  men*     She  is  noli 
the  very  motive  of  enterprise — the  prime  incenlive   to  martii 
virtue.     The  noblest^  and  yet  the  most  human  of  antique  heroe 
was  plainly  indebted  to  this  sweet  impulse  for  all   the  fame 
gathered  ;  he  was  one  ill  sustained  by  mere  robustness  of  nerve^'' 
but  his  valour  was  of  the  enthusiastic  and  chivalrous  kind ;  and 
he  was  daring  (he  said  it  himself)  because  he  so  loved  to  win  and  .,, 
to  hold  the  approval  of  women  with  *  long  floating  robes,*     Bi  " 
time  advancing*  small  states  were  merged  or  destroyed.     Tt 
jnoiC  complicated  systems  of  republican  policy  resulting  from  thS 
change  seem  to  have  been  generally  unfavourable  to  the  iniluenr* 
of  the  sex;  and  when  the  states  of  Greece  atyiined  their  higheai 
celebrity,  the  women  found  themselves  driven   into  deep  rctird^ 
mtnt.     The  Gyna*ceum  in  point  of  seclusion  was  nearly  a  mate 
for  the  Hareem. 

The  Roman  matron,  however,  was  not  quite  so  easily  managed^ 
and  the  men  who  affected  a  boundless  dominion  abroad,  led  a  difT 
cult  life  at  home.  When,  after  the  last  Punic  war,  the  Conqueror 
of  Carthage  had  attained  to  the  very  height  of  their  true  greatnes^l 
the  women  were  greater  still,  and  had  power  sufficient  to  procur 
a  complete  change  in  the  law  of  marriage.  They  had  alwaypl 
been  divorccable  themselves;  they  now  asserted  their  right  to  ; 
equal  contract,  and  obtained  the  seemingly  delightful  privilege 
turning  iheir  husbands  adrift;  they  acquired,  loo,  an  absolute  an 
inalienable  right  to  retain  the  property  of  which  they  might 
}x>ssesscd  at  their  marriage.  Man  no  sooner  descended  to  a  leg 
equality  with  woman  in  this  respect  than  he  found  that  he  got  th« 
worst  of  it.  The  actual  dissolutions  of  marriage  which  now  Uml 
place,  though  vastly  numerous,  yet  bore  no  proportion  to  ihe 
general  discomfort  which  invaded  '  the  blessed  stale.'  It 
womanly  to  forgive,  but  it  is  womanly  also  to  threaten;  and  the 
law  now  enabled  every  Roman  matron  to  keep  her  poor  husbanfll 
under  a  perpetual  notice  to  €|uit.  The  wives  of  course  threw 
the  blame  of  this  domestic  misery  upon  the  wretched  husbands  j 
and,  adding  insult  to  injury,  and  characteristically  infusing 
little  religion,  they  ostentatiously  set  to  invoking  a  deity  thalj 
seemed  to  be  made  for  their  purpose— the  Goddess  Viriplac^i, 
they  called  her  ;  that  is,  '  Appeaser  of  husbands/  Conceive  tl 
annoyance  of  a  hen-pecked  senator,  compelled  by  his  wife  to 
and  beseech  the  goddess,  as  if  it  were  he^  poor  fellow,  who9 
anger  required  a  cooling  ! 

Under  this  system  of  rapid  exchange  and  free  circulation  of 

women. 
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women,  so  little  of  diimeslic  happiness  was  acliieved,  that  Jil- 
thoug:h  upon  pulilical  grounds  tlic  positive  duly  of  marrying  was 
stronffly  inculcated,  and  clearly  ackonwledgcd  by  all,  yet  tbe^l 
number  «>f  those  who  ventured  upon  the  great  experiment  grew 
every  day  more  scanty.  The  noble  Romail  who  had  fully  enough 
of  public  spirit  to  sacrifice  his  case  and  to  risk  his  life  fur  the 
State,  yet  hesitated  to  cncfmotcr  for  her  sake  the  cares  and  perils  of 
wedlock.  By  the  time  of  Augustus  this  evil  had  so  far  increased 
that  statesmen  became  alarmed  lest  the  eternity  of  the  eternal  city 
should  be  imperilled  by  the  increasing  scarceness  of  the  citizens. 
The  people  were  assembled  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  and 
were  divided  into  two  distinct  masses,  the  one  on  ibe  right,  and 
the  other  on  the  left  of  the  emperor.  On  the  right  were  the 
married  men,  dejected  indeed,  and  rare-worn,  yet  proudly  sup- 
|)orUng  themselves  by  the  consciousness  of  having  dared  and  suf- 
fered in  their  country *s  cause.  On  the  left  were  the  bachelors, 
and  great  was  the  city's  dismay  (for  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  seems 
U^  have  been  till  then  unknown)  when  it  appeared  that  this  selfish 
and  timorous  class  far  exceeded  in  number  the  wived  patriots. 
The  Emperor  spoke,  and  stnjve  to  rouse  the  vouth  of  Rome  to 
make  a  venture  in  their  country's  cause,  and  bravely  encounter 
fair  brides.  Abashed  and  confounded,  the  bachelors  listened, 
and  sadly  awaited  the  fate  which  they  saw  aj>pmaching.  The 
Pappian  law,  ctmsolidating  former  enaclments,  was  levelled  point- 
blank  against  the  crime  of  celibacy,  and  threatened  it  with  cruel 
penalties^  lu  all  competitions  for  office^  of  high  or  low  degree, 
the  unhappy  bachelor  was  to  be  postponed  to  his  married  atlver- 
sary ;  and  this  was  not  all,  for  his  right  of  succession  to  property 
was  actually  invaded,  and  wealth  that  olbervviso  would  have 
accruetl  to  him  was  suddenly  arrested  in  its  course  of  descent,  and 
confiscated  to  the  public  treasury.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  most 
poticing  rewards  were  held  out  for  the  encouragement  of  matrimo- 
nial enterprise.  The  '  honours  of  old  age '  (which  would  scarcely 
be  appreciated-^uuless  perhaps  by  Young  England — in  these 
degenerate  days)*- precedence  in  ibc  theatres  (which  meant,  as  it 
were,  all  the  boxes  and  stalls  at  the  opera) — ^perpetual  preference 
in  contests  for  place  and  public  emolument — and  even  (in  the  event 
of  three  children  bom  to  him)  ijnmunily  from  persfmal  taxes  \- — all 
these  advantiiges,  and  many  more,  were  showered  upon  the  man 
whose  courage  and  patriotism  would  enable  him  to  undergo  mar- 
riage. '  For  less  rewards  than  these,'  said  the  Emperor,  'would 
thousands  expose  their  lives;  and  can  they  not  then  entire  a  Roman 
citizen  to  arise  and  marry  a  wife  T  The  bachelors  trembled,  but  did 
not  obey  ;  all  kinds  of  fraud  were  resorted  to  with  a  view  of  eluding 
the  law;  and  many  a   man  got  formally  weddetl  to  a   harmless 
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child  of  foiiT  or  five  years  old  in  order  to  obtain  the  civil  immii- 
nities  of  a  husband  without  enduring  his  troubles.  After  a  time 
the  complaints  of  the  great  unjoked  created,  or  rather  constituted* 
a  mass  of  public  opinion  so  strongs  and  so  hostile  to  the  strict 
execution  of  the  Pappian  law^  that  its  cruelty  was  gradually  miti* 
gated — ^partly  by  subsequent  enactments,  and  partly  by  mere  fotce 
of  custom  and  humanity.  Even  Nero,  with  all  his  cold  steel- 
heartedness,  was  touched  by  the  piteous  wail  of  the  men-about- 
town,  and  greatly  advanced  their  emancipation  by  reducing  the 
rewards  of  those  odious  public  informers  who  lived  by  denouncing 
celibacy.  Moreover,  the  emperors  soon  contracted  the  habit  of 
granting  dispensations  and  indulgences  which  enabled  the  hapjrfr 
possessors  to  retain  their  independence  without  incurring  a  for- 
feiture of  their  civil  rights,  and  thus  in  the  end  the  law  as  it  were 
leaked  away,  as  all  laws  must  do  which  have  nothing  but  words 
to  uphold  them. 

Meantime,  however,  the  established  despotism  of  the  emperors 
was  drawing  along  with  it  a  general  corruption  of  manners  so 
debasing,  that  the  wholesome  terror  inspired  by  the  Roman 
matron  was  gradually  replaced  by  feelings  alternately  sensual  and 
contemptuous.  The  whole  dignity  of  woman  depends  upon  the 
grandeur  of  the  male  character,  on  which  she  exerts  her  influence : 
it  is  this  that  is  the  sole  foundation  of  het  power.  When,  there- 
fore, great  empires  load  the  earth,  and  the  individual  man  reduced 
to  personal  insignificance  by  the  compression  of  a  steady  despotism 
becomes  a  fractional  quantity — a  mere  atomic  element  of  the  huge 
compacted  mass,  the  salutary  influence  of  woman  (we  put  mere 
courtiers  out  of  the  question)  must  dwindle  down  to  zero. 

*  Comme  les  lois,'  says  Montesquieu,  speaking  of  a  despotism,  *  y  sent 
s^v^res,  et  ext^cut^s  sur-le-champ,  on  a  peur  que  la  liberty  des  femmes 
n'y  fasse  des  affaires.  Leurs  brouilleries,  leurs  indiscrtStions,  leurs  r^ 
pugnances,  leurs  penchants,  leurs  jalousies,  leurs  piques,  cet  art  qu'ont 
les  petites  ames  d'intiJresser  les  grandes,  n'y  sauroient  fetrc  sans  consf^- 

quenqe Elles  doivent  6tre  extrfimement  esclaves.' — JEtprit 

des  Loisj  liv.  vii.  c.  9. 

The  fate  of  the  women  under  the  declining  empire  of  Rome 
illustrates  and  justifies  this  conclusion,  and  even  our  own  history 
is  curiously  strong  in  confirmation  of  the  Frenchman's  dogma ; 
for  in  15175  and  close  upon  the  very  point  of  time  when  onr 
monarchical  system  had  most  nearly  grown  into  despotism,  there 
issued  the  proclamation  '  that  women  should  not  meet  together  to 
babble  and  talk,  and  that  all  men  should  keep  their  wives  in 
their  houses.' — Hume's  History  of  Englandy  cap.  33,  vol.  iv.  p.  274. 
Napoleon  too,  in  this  as  in  other  respects  (witness  his  violent 
expulsion  of  Madame  de  Stael),   had  all  the  Cssars*  instinct. 

But, 
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^Bat,  the  mere  example  of  an  absolute  Government,  ns  well  as 
al  pressure  of  ils  autboritj,  conlribittes  to  the  suhj(?c- 
linn  nf  women  :  '  Chacun  suit  IVsprit  tki  gom'erncinent,  et  p«>rte 
>cbe2  soi  ce  qu'il  volt  etabli  mW^ms,^— Esprit  des  Lou,  ubi  supra, 
oreover,  a  subject  wbo  is  practically  held  answerable  in  his 
fe  and  his  property  for  any  indiscreet  act  of  bis  wife's,  must 
necessarily  ami  in  all  fairness  be  empowered  to  keep  her  at  liooie, 
Onee  ponessed  of  ibis  auihorily,  he  of  course  exerts  it  for  bis  own 
jealous  purjT«jses,  and  detains  his  wife  in  durance  without  the 
•li^rhtest  regard  to  the  feelings  of  her  lovers.  Now  it  is  not  of 
urse  by  establishing  a  rivalry  between  husbands  and  lovers  that 
domestic  happiness  is  to  be  secured,  but  stilL  when  the  whole- 
some/)(W#i'Ai7/?t/  of  rousincr  emulation  is  exelutled  by  lirulal  force, 
the  subjection  and  burailiation  of  woman  are  complete.  From 
this  time,  and  not  before,  the  monetary  value  of  the  sex  begins  to 
be  recognised.  You  flo  but  mock  a  man  if  you  ask  him  a  price 
for  the  eagle  that  soars  Co  her  airy  nest  through  storms  and  sun- 
"  ine;  but  offer  to  sell  him  tbe  linnet  that  sings  in  her  cage,  and, 
he  loves  linnets,  he  11  buy.  And  accordingly,  in  Eastern 
ilntries,  where  tbe  suV^jeclion  of  the  sex  is  pretty  nearly  com- 
ele»  a  woman,  instead  of  bringing  a  fortune  to  lier  husband,  is 
rself  a  luxury  appreciable  bv  the  pecuniary  standar<l,  and  paid 
in  bard  piastres.  When  once  tlus  point  of  degradation  is  at- 
ined — when  once  it  is  established  that  she  wlvo  should  be  tbe 
Hing  partner  of  man's  joys  and  sorrows*  is  to  be  bought  for  gold» 
e  repetition  of  such  purchases  from  time  to  time  by  the  same 
rson  seem*  to  follow  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence;  for 
let  a  man  buv  his  one  wife,  and  to  debar  him  IVora  buvinsf  two, 
to  attempt  nothing  less  than  a  sumptuary  law ;  and  that,  we  all 
►w,  is  a  kind  of  interference  with  human  free-will  not  readily 
ook  ed  by  prosper  tnis  men,  and  al  ways  easy  o  f  e  vasi  on  -  I  f  w  o  in  e  n , 
shorty  can  be  priced,  and  treated  as  subjects  of  barter,  they  must 
brce  obey  the  ordinarv  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of 
ealth,  and  accumulate  in  the  bands  of  the  rich. 
rims  it  seems  that  the  enforcctl  seclusion  of  tbe  sex,  and  that 
clical,  tbougb  not  perhaps  formal,  polygamy  which  surely 
ulls  from  it,  is  not  a  rude  bygone  error— like  that  of  drown- 
w itches,  or  burning  dissenters,  or  believing  in  Jeremy 
ntham — but  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  incident  of  overwrought 
ivillzalion,  to  which  even  we  in  our  elderly  days  might  arrive, 
garding,  then,  the  Oriental  management  and  distribution  of 
men  as  an  indication  of  national  senility,  we  cannot  lake  in 
part  Mr.  Milnes'  hint  respecting  the  tranquil  delights  of  the 
rem — or,  as  we  are  now  instructed  to  ivrite — haretju.  Such  a 
ion  wounds  our  vanity  in  the  same  way  as  if  we  were  tohl 
II  2  the 
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llic  Ijest  shop  for  buvms^  smart  hair,  or  jcrooj,  steady, 
teelh.  OUl  En^^lantl,  wc  sa}\  is  not  st>  old  as  all  that, 
cannot,  of  course,  pretend  that  all  is  perfection :  on  the  contrary, 
we  confess,  in  the  name  of  I  lie  sex,  that  there  is  raocli  to  answer 
for.  It  is  true  that  the  gentle  Enp^lish  woman  can  scarcely  put 
on  those  terrors  which  made  the  Roman  matron  so  formidable ; 
but  then,  we  must  own,  she  has  now  and  then  some  few  pro- 
voking ways  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients  :  she  can  ^o  to 
r^xeter  Hall— she  can  listen  hy  the  hour  to  the  harangues  of 
vociferous  idiots— every  vein  on  her  brow  throbbing  with  mental 
ecstacy,  or  animal  magnetism,  or  both — and  then,  they  say,  she 
comes  home  and  pours  out  the  tea  without  one  remaining  spark 
of  enthusiasm ;  she  can  also  sometimes  write  books  against  her 
spouse— keep  all  her  lovcr^snotes^ — embroider  slippers  f*jr  favourite 
preachers — and,  in  short,  make  a  good,  plain,  useful  husband 
completely  ridiculous.  In  the  first  instant  of  pain  occasioned  by 
seeing  these  things,  we  perhaps  turn  our  eyes  to  the  calm,  decorous 
East,  and  find  Mr,  Milnes  returning  thence  with  such  a  sweetly 
quiet  picture  of  hareem  life,  that  unless  we  take  the  trouble  of 
correcting  our  momentary  impressions  by  a  little  reflection,  that 
steady  attachment  to  the  cause  of  woman's  freedom,  which  ought 
to  be  the  creed  of  every  true  Englishman,  may  stand  scmie  risk  of 
being  disturbed  or  chilled. 

The  distinguished  author  of  '  Palm  Leaves '  is,  w^e  believe,  the 
first  Englishman— or^  at  all  events,  the  first  publishing  English- 
man-— who  ever  gained  access  to  the  sacred  hareems  of  the 
Orientals.  Ladies,  it  is  true,  have  from  time  to  time  found  admis- 
sion, and  have  given  us  the  result  of  their  observations  ;  but 
from  the  want  of  that  fiery  interest  in  the  subject  which  none 
but  men  can  feel,  their  accounts  liave  faded  to  attain  that  point 
of  perfection  which  is  indicated  by  the  French  expression  of 
*  leaving  nothing  to  desire.*  There  was  a  strong  demand,  there- 
fore, on  the  part  of  the  public  for  some  account  of  the  hareem 
by  a  more  ardent  and  less  legitimate  visitant  of  its  mysteries.  In 
this  great  commercial  country,  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
public  for  anything  under  the  sun  is  sure  l(»  be  followed  by 
an  abundant  supply ;  and  Mr,  Milnes,  in  this  instance,  became 
the  channel  through  which  the  required  information  has  been 
obtained.  The  Society  of  Friends  will  naturally  be  curious  ta 
know  by  what  ingenious  stratagem  the  member  for  Pontefract 
has  baflled  the  vigilant  jealousy  of  a  thousand  years,  and  walked 
unmolested  and  free  through  those  broad  marble  chambers 
and  deeply-shaded  gardens  where  Beauty  and  Mystery  dwelL 
One  contrivance  they  say  is  this :  to  put  on  the  attire  of  a 
woman,   and   gain   admission    upon   pretence   of  selling   choice 
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trifles  from  Paris  apd  London,  and  especially  toilet  luxuries :  did 
Mr.  Milnes  thus  disguised  make  his  way  to  the  women's  apart* 
ments,  entreating  them  '  just  to  try  his  only  true  and  genuine 
Kalydor  for  the  People/  or  his  pots  of  modest  *  blushing  Paste  h 
la  jeune  Angleterre,^  and  imploring  them  too  to  '  beware  of  the 
unprincipled  persons  who  imitate  his  inimitable  and  refreshing 
Essence  a  la  fraicheur  du  soir  f '  Impossible.  Our  great  socicd 
favourite,  ever  sparkling  and  foaming  in  the  abundance  of  new 
and  bright  fancies,  could  never  have  passed  himself  oiF  for  even 
five  minutes  together  as  a  buying  and  selling  animal :  besides,  his 
assumption  of  the  feminine  character  would  have  been  defective 
in  one  respect,  and  too  complete  in  another,  for  he  would  surely 
have  betrayed  to  his  prettiest  customer  the  dangerous  secret  of  his 
new  mustachios.  Did  he  then  take  the  guise  of  a  hakim  or 
doctor,  and  so  gain  permission  to  visit  a  sick  sultana  ?  By  such 
an  artifice  he  might  have  managed  to  see  the  tip  of  her  tongue 
between  the  folds  of  the  purdar,  and  to  feel  her  pulse  through  the 
web  of  a  gold- threaded  napkin;  but  this  *one  tractarian  more,' 
in  his  truly  Catholic  spirit,  would  never  have  rested  content  with 
any  su<^  partial  experiences.  Did  he  then  pass  himself  off  as  the 
kizlar  aga,  or  '  commander  of  the  girls  T  This  could  hardly  be ; 
for  although  there  may  be  some  points  of  affinity  between  officers 
of  this  description  and  the  half- German  school  of  philosophy  to 
which  Mr.  Milnes,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  will  now  and  then 
give  his  adhesion,  yet  we  must  recollect  that  the  kizlar  aga  is 
almost  always  a  black,  and  that  to  assume  his  outward  appearance 
is  not  one-half  so  easy  as  to  imitate  his  tones  of  thought.  Then 
bow  were  the  guards  won  over  ?  These  stanzas  shall  tell,  for 
they  sound  like  a  noble  strain: — 

*  But  the  heaven-enfranchised  poet 
Must  have  no  exclusive  home, 

He  must  feel,  and  freely  show  it,' — 
Phantasy  is  made  to  roam : 
He  must  give  his  passions  range. 
He  must  serve  no  single  duty. 
But  from  Beauty  pass  to  Beauty, 
Constant  to  a  constant  change. 

*  With  all  races,  of  all  ages. 
He  must  people  his  hareem : 

He  must  search  the  tents  of  sages, 

He  must  scour  the  vales  of  dream  : 

Ever  adding  to  his  store. 

From  new  cities,  from  new  nations. 

He  must  rise  to  new  creations, 

And,  unsated,  ask  for  more.' — Palm  Leavesy  p.  80. 

Distinctly 
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Diftinctly  from  their  lyrical  value,  these  lines  deserve  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  over  Mr.  Mozon's  door,  for  never  did 
man  declare  more  largely  the  precious  Rights  of  Poets.  Bat 
surely  it  is  only  to  bards  who  are  tinctured  with  modern  philo* 
sophy  that  this  Magna  Charta  is  applicable.  A  sagacious  bus- 
band  of  even  the  Western  world  would  have  looked  twice  at 
Shakspeare,  and  even  at  righteous  John  Milton,  before  he  gave 
him  carte  blanche.  It  is  plainly  their  adoption  of  diluted  Pla< 
tonism  that  enables  Mr.  Milnes  to  claim  for  our  contemporary 
rhymesters  this  very  flattering  privilege  of  going  wherever  they 
will,  and  doing  whatever  they  can. 

Talleyrand's  opinion  respecting  the  gift  of  speech  has  no 
application  to  poetry.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
thought,  but  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  its  absence,  that  the 
power  of  versifying  is  most  commonly  exercised.  Mr.  Milnes, 
however,  has  no  need  of  this  covering.  There  is  a  meaning  in 
most  of  his  poems,  and  in  almost  all  we  see  how  well  the  force 
of  a  kindly  nature  can  impel  the  current  of  verse.  This  rhyming 
in  him  is  not  a  mere  '  whistling  as  he  goes  for  want  of  thought.' 
He  used  to  be  almost  always  half  in  earnest  (that  is  saying  a 
great  deal  for  these  lukewarm  times),  but  now  that  he  comes 
gravely  singing  in  praise  of  the  Hareem,  we  must  really  venture 
to  question  his  semi-sincerity.  In  many  of  his  writings  Mr. 
Milnes  has  seized  with  a  poet's  instinct  upon  those  sweet  phases 
of  woman's  character  which  never  could  have  had  an  existence 
beneath  the  cold  shadow  of  Eastern  tyranny :— • 

"    *  A  throb,  when  the  soul  is  entered 

By  a  light  that  is  lit  above, 
Where  the  God  of  Nature  has  centred 

The  beauty  of  Love. — 
The  world  is  wide— these  things  are  small — 
They  may  be  nothing—but  they  are  all. 

*  A  look  that  is  telling  a  tale, 

Which  looks  alone  dare  tell ; 
When  a  cheek  is  no  longer  pale, 

That  has  caught  the  glance  as  it  fell ; 
A  touch,  which  seems  to  unlock 

Treasures  unknown  as  yet, 
And  the  bitter-sweet  first  shock, 

One  can  never  forget ; — 
The  world  is  wide — these  things  are  small — 
They  may  be  nothing — but  they  are  all.* 

— Poems  of  Many  Years. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not,  believe  that  the  author  of  these  fond 
lines  would  really  and  truly  efface  from  the  world  all  that  beauty 

of 
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of  sentimeiit  with  which  he  braathes  in  vena;  we  caonot-— we 
must  not — believe  that  for  the  sake  of  mere  decorum,  and  the 
humdrum  temptation  of  a  '  quiet  life/  he  would  rob  the  Western 
world  of  its  dearest  treasure — the  toilling  heart  of  woman.  It  is 
true  we  are  arguing  now  in  some  degree  ad  hominem,  or  rather, 
to  say  the  truth,  (id  virum,  but  we  cannot  jet  part  with  the  proper 
person  of  Mr.  Milnes.  We  must  divest  the  Hareem  of  every 
particle  of  that  support  which  it  might  derive  from  the  mere 
authority  of  its  advocate.  One  of  the  darling  characteristics  of 
that  philosophy  which  slackens  the  poetry,  and  unmans  the  intel- 
lect of  its  followers,  is  a  craving  to  believe  in  everything.  These 
people  see  how  grandly  soared  the  imagination  of  men  in  old  time 
when  the  world  and  its  wonders  were  new ;  when  doubt  and  dis- 
crimination, the  destroyers  of  the  poetic  faculty,  had  scarcely  yet 
gained  a  reception ;  and  they  fancy  that  by  shamming  the  ancient 
credulity,  they  can  rise  once  again  from  the  ground.  Delighted,  as 
it  were,  with  the  playful  innocence  of  childhood,  they  think  they  11 
be  playful  too,  and  so  put  on  long  petticoats,  and  shake  their  little 
rattles.  It  does  not  occur  tp  them  that  simplicity  assumed  in 
these  artificial  times  is  a  mere  mental  ^cosmetic,  deceiving  none, 
amusing  some  few,  and  repelling  the  mass  of  mankind.  Thus  they 
treat  the  separation  between  plain  truth  and  gross  falsehood  as  a 
technical  and  invidious  distinction  unworthy  of  a  poetical  tempera- 
ment, as  well  as  of  '  large '  and  simple  minds.  Mr.  Milnes,  of 
course  (we  must  use  our  old  bathing  phrase  to  express  the  prone- 
ness  of  his  leap,  and  the  totality  of  his  immersion),  at  once  takes 
a  <  header '  straight  down  into  this  shallow  pool  of  philosophy, 
and  comes  up  again  with  his  eyes  hermetically  closed,  and  a 
mouthful  of  cast-away  creeds.  In  these  very  '  Palm  Leaves,'  for 
instance,  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  omnicredulity. 
Like  the  Romans  of  old,  he  opens  his  facile  Pantheon  to  all  the 
stray  gods  he  can  catch.  His  '  One  Tract  More ' — the  cleverest, 
by  the  way,  of  all  his  writings — had  quite  established  his  cha- 
racter as  an  Anglo- Catholic  of  the  high  Littlemore  type ; — 
but  the  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  at  once  converts 
him  to  Islam  by  the  simple  process  of  setting  him  ashore  at 
Alexandria ;  and,  before  he  has  been  three  weeks  in  Egypt,  he 
delivers  himself  of  the  poem  called  '  Mahommedanism,'  which 
contains,  we  really  believe,  a  sounder  and  better  developed  ex- 
position of  Mahometan  faith  than  any  imaum  could  have  given. 
But  Mr.  Milnes  returns  by  way  of  Greece,  and  finding  himself 
at  the  deserted  shrine  of  Delphi,  he  coolly  gives  in  his  adherence 
to  the  deity  of  the  spot  by  a  formal  declaration  of  faith.  Whether 
he  goes  aJong  with  certain  of  the  fathers  in  their  way  of  ac- 
connting  for  the  veracity  of  the  oracle  he  does  not  explain, 

but 
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but  contents  himself  by  repeating  his  own  heathen  credo,  and 
expressing  a  little  contempt  for  the  unbelief  of  the  Christian. 
Now  whether  he  does  or  does  not  really  yield  his  belief  to  the 
voice  of  the  Delphian  priestess  is  purely  a  matter  of  conscience, 
and  one  which  must  rest  entirely  between  Mr.  Milnes  and 
Apollo;  but  this  we  must  say,  that  if  our  poet  will  put  his 
faith  in  all  he  reads  and  hears,  he  can  hardly  expect  us  to  put 
our  faith  in  him,  and  we  must  therefore  consider  the  relative 
advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the  Hareem  system  as  calmly  and 
dispassionately  as  if  it  had  never  received  the  honour  of  Mr. 
Mdnes'  adherence. 

Yet,  although  we  repudiate  the  authority  of  his  example,  we  will 
gladly  pause  for  a  moment  to  look  at  his  sketch  of  the  Hareem  :-*- 

*  Behind  the  veil,  where  depth  is  traced 

By  many  a  complicated  line, — 
Behind  the  lattice  closely  laced 

With  filigree  of  choice  design, — 
Behind  the  lofty  garden  wall. 

Where  stranger  face  can  ne'er  surprise, — 
That  inner  world  her  all-in-all, 

The  Eastern  woman  lives  and  dies. 

*  Husband  and  children  round  her  draw 

The  narrow  circle  where  she  rests ; 
His  will  the  single  perfect  law, 

That  scarce  with  choice  her  mind  molests ; 
Their  birth  and  tutelage  the  ground 

And  meaning  of  her  life  on  earth — 
She  knows  not  elsewhere  could  be  found 

The  measure  of  a  woman's  worth. 

*  Within  the  gay  kiosk  reclined. 

Above  the  scent  of  lemon  groves. 
Where  bubbling  fountains  kiss  the  wind. 

And  birds  make  music  to  their  loves, — 
She  lives  a  kind  of  fairy  life, 

Jn  sisterhood  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
Unconscious  of  the  outer  strife 
That  wears  the  palpitating  hours.' 

— Palm  Leaves^  pp.  14,  15. 
It  will  be  seen  that  our  Palmer,  forgetting  his  own  irruption, 
or  counting  that  as  nothing,  assumes  the  inviolate  sanctity  of  the 
hareem  to  be  a  matter  beyond  dispute.     But  is  this  the  case? 
What  says  Lady  Mary  ? — 

•  The  Turkish  ladies  are,  perhaps,  more  free  than  any  ladies  in  the 
universe,  and  are  the  only  women  in  the  world  that  lead  a  life  of  unin- 
terrupted pleasure  exempt  from  cares;  their  whole  time  being  spent  in 
visiting,  bathing,  or  the  agreeable  amusement  (k  spending  money  and 
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mventiDg  new  fashioDs.  A  husbuid  would  be  thought  mad  that  exacted 
i^y  dqpree  of  economy  from  his  wife,  whose  expenses  are  no  way  limited 
by  her  own  fancy.  'Tis  his  business  to  get  money,  «nd  hers  to  spend 
it;  and  this  noble  prerogative  extends  itself  to  the  very  meanest  of  the 
sex.*  (JLetters  and  WorkSy  vol.  ii.  p.  45.)  *  The  women  here  are  not, 
indeed,  so  closely  confined  as  many  have  related ;  they  enjoy  a  high  de- 
gree of  liber^,  even  in  the  bosom  of  servitude,  and  they  have  methods  of 
evasion  and  disguise  that  are  very  favourable  to  gallantry.'  (75.  p.  110.) 
*Ab  to  their  morality  or  good  conduct,  I  can  say,  like  Harlequin,  that 
tis  just  as  it  is  with  you;  and  the  Turkish  ladies  don't  commit  one  sin 
tbe  less  for  not  being  Christians.  Now  that  I  am  a  little  acquainted  with 
their  ways,  I  cannot  forbear  admiring  either  the  exemplary  discretion  or 
extreme  stupidity  of  all  the  writings  that  have  given  accounts  of  them. 
This  perpetual  masquerade  gives  them  entire  liberty  of  following  their 

inclinations  without  danger  of  discovery You  may  easily 

imagine  the  number  of  faithful  wives  very  small  in  a  country  where  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  lover's  indiscretion,  since  we  see  so  many 
have  the  courage  to  expose  themselves  to  that  in  this  world,  and  all  the 
threatened  punishment  of  the  next,  which  is  never  preached  to  the 
Turkish  damsels.  Neither  have  they  much  to  apprehend  from  the 
resentment  of  their  husbands ;  those  ladies  that  are  rich  having  all  their 
money  in  their  own  hands.' — 75.  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

It  is  truly  pleasing  to  see  that  these  two  defenders  of  the 
Oriental  system  attain  their  common  conclusion  by  paths  exactly 
opposite.  The  meek  pilgrim  of  Pontefract  approves  the  jealous 
precautions  of  the  harecm,  because  he  believes  them  effectual — 
tbe  clever  ambassadress  regards  them  with  contemptuous  indul- 
gence, because,  as  she  says,  they  not  only  utterly  fail  in  their 
object,  but  actually  facilitate  the  trespasses  of  those  for  whose 
exclusion  they  are  contrived.  Good  Mahmoud  EfTendi  returns 
rather  suddenly  to  his  young  wife*s  favourite  chamber,  and  glances 
with  rapture  upon  the  sweet  '  form  that  none  but  he  can  touch, 
the  face  that  he  alone  of  living  men  has  right  to  sec^  {Palm 
Leaves,  p.  17)  ;  but  standing  near  her  be  finds  a  person  in 
woman's  attire,  who  seems  to  be  treating  for  the  dale  of  silks  and 
stuffs ;  the  face,  long  before  he  approached,  was  carefully  covered 
up  in  tbe  usual  manner,  so  as  to  show  no  sign  of  itself  except 
eyes;  tbe  creature  is  rather  tall  for  a  woman,  and  carries  its 
drapery  clumsily.  How  happy  is  Mahmoud  Effendi,  according 
to  Mr.  Miines— how  exceedingly  wretched,  according  to  Lady 
Mary !     The  poet  assures  him  that  she  whom  he  loves  is — 

*  An  idol  in  a  secret  shrine, 
Where  one  high  priest  alone  dispels 

The  solitude  of  charms  divine. 
And  in  his  happiness  she  lives. 

And  in  his  honour  has  her  own, 
And  dreams  not  that  the  love  she  gives 

Can  be  too  much  for  him  alone.' — Palm  Leaves^  p.  15. 
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The  ambassadress^  on  the  other  hand,  tells  us  that  happily  the 
Effendi  dares  not  for  the  life  of  him  touch  that  silk*«eller's  vml 
(the  yashmak),  but  that  if  he  could  draw  it  aside>  he  might  find 
a  good  pair  of  whiskers !  Whether  there  be  better  ground  for 
Lady  Mary's  suspicion,  or  for  the  poet's  happy  confidence,  we 
can  hardly  now  determine,  but  at  all  events  it  is  highly  instruc- 
tive to  contrast  ipy  Lady's  sagacity  with  the  fond  credulity  of  Mr. 
Milnes'  sex. 

But  even  supposing  this  system  to  be  elective  in  preventing 
any  actual  invasion  of  the  marital  rights,  how  poor  and  flat  is  the 
virtue  thus  enforced  1  Freed  from  moral  responsibility  by  coer- 
cion, the  woman  of  the  East  may  display  all  those  virtues,  and 
all  those  outward  signs  of  virtues,  which  are  required  by  the  rules 
of  the  prison  ;  but  there  must  end  her  merit.  The  utmost  that 
restraint  can  effect  upon  human  beings  is  conformity — conformity 
with  rules  prescribed.  Men  may  have  in  their  helpmate  the 
virtues  enforced  by  compulsion,  or  the  virtues  that  spring  from 
free  will,  but  they  cannot  have  both.  When  an  Oriental  woman 
is  free  from  the  superintendence  of  others,  she  is  free  altogether. 
Mr.  Reid  mentions  that  the  late  Sultan's  favourite  wife  obtained 
permission  to  visit  the  theatre  of  Pera.  Her  waggon  was  drawn 
into  the  pit  by  bullocks ;  she  remained  in  this  carriage  as  long  as 
the  performance  lasted ;  but  finding  that  the  crowd  immediately 
surrounding  the  equipage  was  almost  entirely  made  up  of  Franks, 
she  soon  contrived  to  get  her  yashmak  into  that  state  of  disar- 
rangement which  ensured  its  falling  down  from  time  to  time,  and 
otherwise  conducted  herself  in  a  way  that  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  by  the  humblest  of  Ottoman  husbands.  On  another 
occasion  the  waggons  of  the  Imperial  hareem,  whilst  resting^  if 
we  rightly  remember,  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  near  the  '  sweet 
waters,*  encountered  a  party  of  Englishmen  who  (unfortunately 
for  their  peace  of  mina)  were  accompanied  by  a  courier  very 
much  better-looking  than  themselves.  The  result  was  that  our 
countrymen  returned  immensely  disgusted  at  the  attentions  which 
the  sultanas  thought  proper  to  lavish  upon  their  handsome  at- 
tendant. So  much  for  the  fate  of  the  Imperial  husband,  with  all 
his  enormous  apparatus  for  enforcing  decorum  and  virtue !  And 
would  Mr.  Milnes  really  desire  to  exercise  such  a  paltry  empire 
as  this,  which  extends  to  the  mere  limbs  of  gentle  woman>  and 
leaves  her  sweet  fancy  all  free  to  light  as  it  may  upon  couriers 
and  serving-men? 

Our  bard,  no  doubt,  when  imagining  his  stanzas  on  the  hareem, 
saw  plainly  enough  that  the  beauty  of  his  picture  would  consist 
in  the  air  of  deep  calm  and  soft  repose  with  which  he  has  really 
surrounded  it — he  saw  too  that  all  this  calm  and  repose  would  be 
sadly  endangered  if  he  admitted  upon  the  scene  more  wives  than 
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one,  and  be  ha«  therefore  taken  the  audacious  poetical  licence  of 
importing  into  Mahometan  countries  a  system  of  strict  monogamy. 
To  justify  this,  he  tells  us  in  a  part  of  his  preface,  plainly  founded 
on  Lady  Mary  Wortley's  letters,  that  a  man  who  had  married  a 
woman  of  respectable  family  would  scarcely  venture  to  take  a 
second  partner.  Now  I^ady  M ary*s  observations  were  certainly 
pointed  at  those  who  have  intermarried  with  members  of  the 
Imperial  family,  and  if  taken  in  reference  to  any  of  humbler 
race,  are  completely  without  foundation.  The  habitual  reserve 
of  the  Orientals  in  speaking  of  women  will  account  in  some 
measure  not  for  the  existence  of  a  sincere  and  well-founded 
doubt  on  this  subject,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to 
bring  the  matter  in  question  at  all.  No  traveller  investigating 
the  mystery  whilst  in  the  East  could  have  failed  to  assure  himself 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  men  indulge  in  a  multiplicity  of 
wives ;  but  the  blessed  state  of  matrimony  is  a  topic  of  conver- 
sation so  carefully  shunned  by  Mussulmans,  and  so  little  favoured 
even  by  Christian  Rayahs,  that  if  one  being  in  England  were  to 
take  up  with  the  faith  that  Mahomet  s  liberality  in  point  of  wives 
had  been  all  thrown  away,  he  might  very  easily  go  from  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  Bramahpootra  without  being  forced  to  part  with 
bis  notion.  Lord  Bacon  demolished  the  fallacy  of  a  priori  reason- 
ing, but  the  practice  of  a  priori  observation  is  still  in  full  use. 
Mr.  Milnes  has  adopted  it.  Sitting  in  Pall  Mall,  he  felt  the 
poetic  difficulty  of  being  encumbered  with  numerous  wives.  No 
man  better  knows  how  to  manage  a  sigh,  a  smile,  a  heart,  and  so 
on,  but  he  saw  at  once  that  these  things  would  not  bear  to  be 
multiplied  by  four — that 

*  The  Una  of  my  nights  and  days, 

My  spirit's  queen,'— (Poeww  of  Many  Years) 

could  not  be  turned  into  a  quartetto ;  and  that  the  difficulty  of 
dragging  in  those  ^four  fond  hearts '  was  insuperable.  Proceeding 
to  the  Levant  with  his  mind  thus  preoccupied,  he  at  once  effects 
a  theoretical  abolition  of  polygamy,  and  quietly  confiscates  for  his 
own  poetic  purposes  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Mussulman's 
dearest  possessions. 

The  sheer  truth  of  the  matter  stands  thus: — Mahometans  of 
the  npper  class  for  the  most  part  indulge  in  an  ostentatious  pro* 
fusion  of  wives.  We  say  of  wives,  because  though  the  list  of  a 
Mussulman's  spouses  is  confined  to  four,  yet  the  number  of 
favoured  slaves  is  unlimited,  and  the  domestic  station  of  these 
women  is  such  that  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  legal 
wives  is  of  a  purely  technical  kind.  When  Lord  Palmerston  (by 
way  of  a  sugar-plum  for  the  ladies  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  surely  not 
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in  ignorance  of  his  subject,  for  that  is  the  last  defect  that  could 
be  imputed  to  him)  tbouglit  proper  to  order  that  Her  Majesty's 
ambassador  at  die  Porte  should  use  bis  influence  with  a  view  to 

[obtain  the  gradual   cxliuction  of  slavery,  he  received  from  Lor 
Poiisonby  a  short  and  pithy  reply,  wblchj  by  referring  to  the  ei 

[  unple  of  the  Sultan's  mother,  and  the  parcntao^e  of  the  cliief  nic 

[in  the  empire,  showed  plainly  enough  that  the  connexion  betweelT 
the  Ottoman  and  the  yashmak'd  portion  of  his  property  is,  to  all 

[intents,  a  family  relalionsbipj  implying  no  sort  of  degradation,^ 
There  is  usually,  however,  a  difference  of  race  between  the  wifi$^| 
and  the  slave,  the  former  being  generally  a  native  of  the  hus- 
band's country,  and  the  latter,  if  white,  being  of  the  Georgian  or^^ 
Circassian  stock.  The  slave  too  is  generally,  we  believe,  a  betteaf 
instrncte<l  person  than  the  wife*  1 1  appears  that  girls  captured^* 
in  Cir cassia  are  usually  disposed  of,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  Jewish 
mercbanls,  and  that  these  men  are  accustomed  to  take  a  strongl] 
enlightened  view  of  the  education  questiiui.  They  find,  it  is  saiti 
by  experience,  that  the  cultivation  tif  a  child's  intellect  makes 
large  return  in  beauty ;  and  that  a  girl  at  fifteen  will  l>e  many  per 
cent,  more  beaming  and  attractive,  if  the  mind  that  illumines  her 
features  be  adorned  with  the  graces  of  literature.  A  promising 
child,  therefure,  is  often  well  taught  in  the  poetry  as  well  as  tlic 
languages  of  Arabia  and  Persia ;  and  thus  is  enabled  to  stand  in 
advantageous  contrast  with  those  of  her  more  homely  colleagues 
who  have  been  ritnally  married.  Besides,  she  has  the  advantag 
of  having  been  seen  by  her  owner  before  tbe  purchase,  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  be  a  subject  of  disapptjintment  than  a  wi 
selected  and  taken  up<jn  the  faith  of  mere  verbal  descriptions. 

At  the  very  lime  that  our  bard  was  wandering  on  the  banks 
of  tbe  Nile,  as  blind  as  Homer,  the  *  Engbshwouum  in  Egypt* 
was  visiting  many  a  harecni,  and  carefully  conn  ling  the  wives. 
The  excellent  little  book  which  results  from  her  ubserA'alions 
gives  us,  in  a  few  i>ages,  more  infiirmation  on  the  grand  mystery 
of  Oriental  homes  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  draw  from 
other  sources.  Mrs.  Poole  plainly  looked  at  all  around  her  with 
a  wish  to  reach  pleasant  conclusions :  and  at  first  she  'ivoeld 
hardly  consent  to  part  with  the  hojie  that  the  polygamy  permitted 
to  Mussulmans  was  really  and  truly  practised.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, soon  forced  itself  upon  her  observation.  She  was  received 
with  much  cordiality  and  kindness  in  many  of  the  *  high  ha  re  ems ;' 
and  of  these,  if  we  rightly  understand  her,  there  was  only  one 
that  owned  the  sway  of  a  s*jljlary  wife.  In  all  tlie  rest  of  llieaH 
©fttablishments  which  she  visited,  there  were  not  only  many  fai0l| 
slaves,  but  two  or  more  lawful  wives ;  and  even  when  she  had 
saLislicd   herself  as   to   the   number  of  spouses  contained  in  a 
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stnirle  bareem,  she  could  not  feci  certain  that  she  had  got  to  the 
end  of  the  list. 

*  I  reraember  writing,'  says  she,  *  in  my  BimpHcity*  that  I  believed 
Mfthnrnmcd  Ah  PacUn  to  have  but  two  wivea;  hut  having  hceii  intro- 
duced to  another  of  bis  wives,  the  mother  of  Haleem  Bey,  in  his  bareem 
in  the  citadel,  I  conjecture  thnt  there  is  yet  another,  making  the  full 
Muslim  allowance,  namely,  four  wives/ — Englkhwoman  in  Egtfptf 
Jitter  30. 

It  is  true  that  the  Encrlisb woman's  visits  were  chiefly  made  t^ 
the  estabiishnrvents  of  weallbv  and  distiii|2:uished  men.  If  she  had 
gained  admission  to  the  homes  of  people  bchjnpjlnjj  to  the  middle 
class,  she  would  have  found  many  an  instance  of  a  thrifty  mer- 
cbant  rigidly  stinting  himself  in  nuptial  luxuries*  and  i^oinp^  on 
year  after  year  with  a  single  yokefellow.  On  the  other  hand, 
ftmon<;rst  the  labourino^  classes,  there  is  a  goml  deal  of  the  reck- 
lessness and  extravairance  which  often  accompany  pn-erly  ;  and  as 
an  improvident  Christian  will  fall  into  habits  of  drinking,  just  so 
an  improvident  Mussulman  will  often  take  to  marrying'. 

We  have  no  dread  of  seeing'  this  kind  of  Mahometan  licence 
admitted  or  tolerated  f(»r  a  moment  in  Western  Europe.  It  is 
true  Mr.  Milnes,  if  be  chooses.  Cim  quote  St»  An|]pustine,  and 
tell  us  that  the  ordinances  of  relipon  on  ibis  point  must  bend  to 
the  customs  of  maokiufl ;  and  that  when  polygamy  is  sanctioned 
by  usage,  it  is  not  criminal :— '  Quando  mos  crat^  crimen  non 
erat ;  nunc  propterea  crimen  est  quia  mos  non  est '  (in  Faust, 
hb.  xxii.  c.  47),  'When  it  was  a  custom  it  was  no  crime  ;  now 
it  is  a  crime  because  it  is  not  the  custom.'  But  even  if  fifty 
*  tracts  more'  were  written  in  support  of  this  heresy,  we  still  think 
that  Kngland  would  keep  herself  free  from  the  stain.  The  spirit, 
the  self-respect*  ibe  ripened  intellect,  but  chiefly  perhaps,  fifier  all, 
ibe  hjng-enduring  graces  of  the  Englishwoman,  and  her  malnmly 
beauty  surpassing  the  charms  of  her  waltzing  era,  make  it  almost 
impossible  that  any  sane  husband,  whatever  the  law  might  allow, 
could  dare  to  give  her  a  colleague*  The  temerity  of  such  an 
attempt  would  be  fright fulj  even  where  the  husband  might  be 
rich  enough  to  provide  several  establishments  upon  a  scale  f>f 
exactly  equal  splendour;  but  how  much  more  so  when  all  the 
cljumaDts  upon  bis  marital  affection  dwelt  under  the  same  roof! 
Fancy  being  the  eldest  wdfe  of  a  younger  son  who  had  over- 
married  himself,  and  lived  in  a  bouse  with  a  narrow  staircase! 

But  besides  this  chorus  of  wives  and  fairshives,  there  is  another 
class  of  connexions  that  swells  the  numbers  of  the  hareem.  The 
widowed  mother  of  the  owner,  unless  she  be  dead,  or  living  with 
some  other  of  her  sons,  is  the  prima  donna  of  the  establishment, 
which  is  also  the  home  of  aunts  and  sisters,  and  even   sometimes 
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of  more  aged  relations.  Mr.  Milnes  speaks  rather  contemptn- 
ously  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  as  having  been  derived 
from  the  ballet,  and  therefore  in  all  points  false.  This  is  talking 
too  broadly.  We  have  often  seen  the  grandmammas  of  the 
hareem  represented  with  admirable  fidelity  by  some  of  the  opera 
chorus  '  girls.'  Moreover,  we  are  to  recollect  (and  this  applies 
to  all  who  are  rich  enough  to  have  a  woman- servant)  that  the 
Oriental  lady,  like  the  princesses  of  old,  lives  perpetually  sur- 
rounded by  her  handmaidens,  and  mdntains  with  them  an  inter- 
course of  the  most  familiar  kind.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we 
believe  that  the  '  school-room,'  as  it  is  called,  of  an  English 
gentleman^s  house,  in  which  three  or  four  girls,  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen,  were  teasing  their  grandmother,  or  playing  and  romping 
with  their  favourite  maid-servants,  would  give  a  truer  idea  of  the 
habitual  life  in  the  hareem  than  any  other  example  which  this 
country  would  afford.  We  speak  of  a  hareem  newly  formed,  for 
when  the  confluent  families  of  children  begin  to  grow  up  and 
multiply,  the  whole  gynaeceum  notoriously  degenerates  into  a 
nursery  ;  and  as  no  closed  door  is  allowed,  all  quiet  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  Turk,  indeed,  does  love  repose,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  liberality  with  which  he  indulges  himself  in  the  grati- 
fication of  his  taste ;  but  he  would  not,  we  are  sure,  adopt  Mr. 
Milnes'  advice  with  respect  to  the  readiest  mode  of  attaining  this 
blessing.  When  the  longing  for  mere  tranquillity  comes  stealing 
over  his  spirit,  he  follows  that  pious  observance  which  we  in  more 
northern  climes  can  scarcely  appreciate.  Upon  some  spot  of 
ground  near  a  mosque,  made  holy  by  religious  associations,  and 
deeply  shaded  by  trees,  he  will  sit  as  still  as  an  idol  of  stone, 
calmly  letting  the  hours  swim  round  him,  and  seeming  to  gather 
in  sanctity,  not  by  worded  prayer,  nor  even  by  dint  of  thought, 
but  rather  by  the  passive  absorption  of  just  so  much  truth  as  may 
come  with  the  whispering  breeze.  When  at  last  he  has  had  his 
full  of  repose,  and  feels  his  nerves  strung  for  the  pleasures,  the 
toils,  and  the  sufferings  of  active  life,  then  it  is  that  he  faces  his 
hareem,  and  encounters  the  loud  commands  of  his  mother,  the 
advice  of  his  two  grandmammas,  the  warnings  of  his  aunts,  the 
complaints  of  his  unmarried  sisters,  the  frolics  of  all  his  children, 
and  the  lively  clatter  of  wives.  Whoever,  drawing  a  picture  of  an 
Oriental  home,  ascribes  to  the  woman  that  gentle  softness  of  cha- 
racter which  ('  Books  of  Beauty '  inform  us)  are  always  found  in 
Mayfair,  must  either  be  speaking  in  ignorance  of  Ins  splendid 
subject,  or  else,  from  mere  habit,  is  harping  upon  one  of  those 
false  old  strings  which  we  are  so  apt  to  set  twanging  whenever 
the  sex  is  our  theme.  The  woman  of  the  East  (we  speak  now  of 
Uie  mass,  and  not  of  the  higher  ranks),  for  ever  trooping  with 
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those  of  her  own  sex^  is  reckless  and  fierce,  glad  enough  to  take  a 
bold  port  in  rows  and  public  disturbances,  and  almost  fitted,  in 
timoB  of  strife,  to  match  with  the  Furies  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. When  reduced  to  a  tSte-a-tete  with  a  stranger,  she  is  at 
first  indeed  gravely  formal,  and  humbles  herself  before  man  with 
solemn  prostrations ;  but  when  that  mere  ritual  worship  is  past^ 
she  sports  like  a  nimble  child,  and  no  human  being  would  ever 
extol  or  condemn  her  for  that  calm  repose  which  our  poet  imputes 
to  the  imaginary  queen  of  his  hareem. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  by  her  more  highly  gifted  mind,  or  rather 
by  her  nobler  habits  of  thought,  that  the  European  gentlewoman 
excludes  her  sister  of  the  East  from  all  pretension  and  shadow  of 
claim  to  come  and  stand  compared  with  her.  In  the  cold  moment 
of  l)^nning  our  homily  we  almost  promised  to  scrutinize  fairly 
the  relative  merits  of  the  hareem  and  the  drawing-room.  We 
fiiust  forfeit  our  pledge.  We  cannot  sit  toiling  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Western  world  in  this  respect,  nor  gravely  mark  and 
set  down  the  points  of  distinction  between  an  immortal  soul  and 
a  copper  kettle-drum.  We  bid  a  farewell  to  the  noisy  realities 
of  the  hareem,  and  another  and  kinder  farewell  to  the  lemon- 
grove,  and  the  pattering  fountain,  and  the  quiet  wife  feigned  by 
our  poet^  and  gladly  come  back  once  more,  as  though  from  a 
voyage,  to  our  own  firesides  in  England. 

This  last  half  century  seems  to  have  wrought  an  ill  change  in 
the  intellectual  station  of  women.  That  plan  of  enforcing  '  accom- 
plishments '  has  at  last  so  diluted  and  over-sweetened  their  minds  / 
that  they  have  gradually  become  more  similar  the  one  to  the  other 
than  thinking  creatures  should  be.  Miss  Alpha  loves  music  with 
exactly  the  same  degree  of  phrenzy  as  Miss  Omega;  yet  neither 
the  first  nor  the  last,  nor  any  one  of  the  intermediate  sisters,  can 
write  so  charming  a  letter,  nor  converse  a  quarter  as  well  as  her 
stately  and  calm  grandmamma,  who  tells  us  about  Mrs.  Siddons. 
But  the  most  evil  sign  that  appears  is  an  increasing  languor,  and  , 
want  of  spirit  for  social  enjoyment.  '  Lukewarmness  and  want  oP 
zeal,'  said  old  Jeremy  Taylor,  'are  the  malady  of  the  age.*  We 
repeat  his  words,  and  pin  them  upon  this  present  era — not  in 
reference  to  religion,  but  to  our  habits  of  social  intercourse.  How 
often  a  woman  of  the  very  humblest  pretensions  in  point  of  social 
talcnt»— who  never,  perhaps,  reads  a  book,  nor  conceives  on  ori- 
grinal  thought — yet  deems  herself  strong  enough  to  say  that  society  v 
abroad  has  very  slight  charms  for  her ;  that  guests  in  her  house 
are  more  troublesome  than  amusing;  and  that,  in  fine,  she  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  she  can  keep  her  husband  at  home, 
although  she  well  knows  she  has  nothing  on  earth  to  offer  him 
except  mere  household  facts !     A  drawing-room  thus  darkened 
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against  all  bright  itleas,  all   wortliy  thoughts,  is  for  the  poor  maU 
bird  a  hareem  ail  over — but  witbout  its  supposed  security,  and 
Uvithout  those  dcli|rhlfol  plans  fordiiincstic  additions  and  imprpvc 
I  ments,  which  vary  the  lile  and  cheer  the  spirits  of  an  Easter 
husband.     We  say  there  is  need  for  care  lest  the  homes  of  Enoj^j 
I  land  deo:enerate  in  this  direction :  we  fear  not  that  they  can  evei; 
Ljn  mass  become  contaminated  or  impure,  but  rather  that  they  niaj 
I  grow  so  dull  and  insipid  as  to  deter  our  unmarried  men  from  aE| 
f nuptial  enterprises;  and  that  thus,  as  in  Greece  and  Rome,  tli 
honoured  and  honourable  matron  may  he  gradually  supersede 
^by  'humbler  virtues*  (for  so  the  historian  speciously  words  it)  an 
more  inspiriting    minds.      There    exists    without  doubt  in    thi 
€X>untry  a  vast  amount  of  domestic  happiness,  but  in  many  iof^ 
stances  it  is  too  completely  latent  to  serve  as  an  example,     fl 
would  be  well  if  our  women  could  manage  to  increase  the  numl 
not  only  of  enviable  but  of  envied  husbands.     We  give,  then,  ou 
welcome  to  Mrs.  Ellis*s  books^ — and  chiefly  for  this,  that  they  seen 
in  some  measure  fitted  to  chase  that  "  unlivelincss  and  natural 
sloth'  which  made  John  Milton  cry  out  for  divorce  in   his  aw- 
ful lest  tones  of  anguish,  ^M 
Mrs.  Ellis  carefully  disclaims  the  idea  of  giving  her  sex  the^ 
slijjjhtest  assistance  in  any  attempts  to  *  manage  '  their  lords.     We 
are  strongly  propitiated  by  this  declaration^  as  well  as  by  the  readj 
excuses  so  generously  offered  for  most  of  our  failings  and  sins 
yet  we  freely  confess  that  we  look  at  works  wrillen  by  wome 
upon  the  science  of  domestic  government  with  a  kind  of  goo< 
humoured  suspicion  which  we  can  neither  repress,  nor  justify,  i 
indeed  very  clearly  explain,  unless   by  saying  that  they  make  us 
remember  that  treatise  on  horsemanship  which  the  tailor  detecti^d 
as  having  decidedly  come  from  the  pen  of  a  chesnut  mare.     lliii^H 
subject  of  *  Woman  '  is  so  splendid,  so  terrible,  so  enchanling,  8(l^| 
vast — and,  in  short  (to  use  the  language  of  the  jxilka  dancers),  so 
'  Calhohc/  that  perhaps  no  imaginable  treatment  of  it  would  ever  ^ 
seem  quite  satisfactory.     Sometimes,  for  whule  pages  together^  w^H 
find  so  much  virtue  inculcated,  that  we  almost  give  ourselves  credit^ 
for  baving  perused  some  sermons,  and   long,  by  way  of  relief,  to 
find  our  authoress  slooping  to  practical  views,  and  giving  us  a 
■glimpse  of  the  Utopian  home  which  she  strives  to  create  by  her 
I  counsels.     We  long,  and   not  in  vain — for  presently  the  descen 
,  lakes  place ;  but  is  effected  by  the  waiter  with  such  admirabl 
gravity  of  countenance,  that  the  gravity  of  the  reader   become 
,  impossible.     Thus  we  are  told  that,  '  in  the  character  of  a  noble 
^  enlightened,  and  truly  good  man,  there  is  a  power  and  a  sublimitjl 
,  S(»  nearly  approacliing  what  we  believe  to  be  the  nature  and  capa- 
icity  of  angels,  that  as  no  feeling  can  exceed,  so  no  language  can 
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escribe,'  &c.  ( Wives  of  England,  p.  65)  :   but  presenllj,  and 

jout  at  all  quitting  her  solemn,  didacdc  stylcj  ihe  writer  speaks 

*  tbe  complacency  and  satisfaeiiuii  which  most  men  evince  on 
oding  themselves  placed  at  table  before  a  i^vourite  dish/    {lb. 

77.)  In  touches  such  as  these  there  is  Sf>meihing  of  a  Cer- 
ites-like  humour,  delightfully  improved  upon  by  drawing  the 
elements  of  sublimity  and  bathos  from  the  same  person.  Most 
pleasant  it  is  to  see  the  bright  '  angel  *  fold  up  his  celestial  winp^s, 
lay  a  napkin  under  his  chin^  and  sit  down  Sancho  Panza  con- 
fessed! 

We  agree  with  Mrs.  Ellis  upon  the  vast  importance  of  conver- 
Ktional  power  in  women.  We  agree  with  her  also  in  thinking 
at  in  England  the  art  of  *  sweet  talk  *  is  not  found  in  that  per- 
flate of  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  capable.  For 
ipruvement  in  this  respect  Mrs,  Ellis  has  one  or  two  plans, 
[er  conviction  appears  to  be  ihat  ihe  science  of  conversation  is  no 
[>re  impossible  than  that  of  hotany,  and  might  therefore  he  fur- 
shed  *  to  order,*  if  proper  directions  were  given  to  people  en- 
^ed  in  teaching.  It  is  characteristic  of  woman's  sanguine  and 
lewhal  arbitrary  disj>osition  to  hope  and  believe  that  almost 
every  abject  of  human  desire  may  be  attained  by  a  simple  exer- 
cise of  authority.  Thus  we  hear  so  often  that  'men  should  make 
a  law  *  against  so-and-so,  without  much  regard  to  the  practical 
difRculties  impeding  legislation.  Mrs.  Jameson,  for  instance,  is 
absolutely  solemn  In  her  denunciation  of  the  Parliament  for  its 
remissness  in  not  providing  against  the  evil  of  falling  in  love  un- 
expectedly : — 

•  Strange,  and  passing  strange,  that  the  relation  between  the  sexes — 
the  passion  of  love»  in  short — should  not  be  taken  into  deeper  considera- 
tion by  our  tenchers  and  our  legislators  J— people  educate  and  legislate 
ajs  if  there  were  no  such  thing  in  the  world,  but  ask  the  priest.  ,  .  .  . 
Why  should  Love  be  treated  less  seriously  than  Death  ?  Death  must 
come,  and  Ijove  must  come ;  bat  the  state  in  i^hich  they  find  ua  ?^ 
ivhether  blinded,  astonished,  frightened,  and  ignorant ;  or,  like  reasonable 
creature?,  fit  to  manage  our  own  feelings?' — Mrs.  JamesQn^s  Canada^ 
vol  ill,  pp.  12,  13, 

The  same  generous  blindness  to  difficulty  which  enables  Mrs. 
Jameson  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  a  Fa!ling-in-love-preparation 
Bill  permits  Mrs.  Ellis  to  entertain  a  rather  more  reasonable 
hope — ^ namely  this,  that  the  subtle  craft  of  conversation  may  be 
brought  to  perfection  by  system  ;  and  she  even  ventures  to  lay 
down  three  *  rules/  as  she  calls  them,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
precious  faculty*  *  Adaptation/  she  says,  '  may  be  laid  down  as 
the  primary  rule — rivacity,  or  rather  freshness,  as  the  second — 
and  the  establishment  of  a  fact,  or  the  deduction  of  a  morale  as 
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the  third/   (fVomen  of  Ertghind,  p.  150.)     The   importance 
rule  the  first  is  obvious  and  incontrovertible;   but  it  is  even  per- 
haps more  requisiie  to  conceal,  than  to  exercise,  skill  in  this  direc*^ 
lion  ;  for  men  (we  mean  men  of  any  sense  or  modesty)  arc  apt 
Ui  recoil  from  a  conversation  which  they  perceive  to  l>e  purpose 
adapted  to  their    tastes.     The  second  of  the  recipes  is    surel 
rather  a    condition  of  success,    than  a  rule    for    succeeding; 
seems  cruel  to  tell  a  girl   without   a  stirring  spirit,  and  withoul 
originality  of  thought,    that   she   should    make  it   a    rule    to 
vivacious  and  fresh  in  her  conversation ;  we  might  as  wel!  advii 
a  dwarf  to  be    five  feet  eleven  in  height,  or  coolly  request  our 
dry  AmonliUado  from  Xeres  to  behave  itself  more  like  Cham- 
pagne.    The  third  rule  sounds  so  harshly  as  almost  to  dispel  the- 
idea  of  that  delight  which  we  seek  in  woman*s  society;   her  con- 
verse,   it  seems,  is   to    l>e  driving  towards  *  the  t'stablishment  of  a 
fact  or  the  deduction  of  a   moral.*     Statistics  and  ethics!      Ar^ 
these  to  be  our  portions  in  the  drawing-room  ?     For  '  facts/  wi 
need  scarcely  say%  we  retain  an  unfeigned  respect,  and  have  alwayiij 
rejoiced  that  they  were  not  entirely  exterminated  by  Canning'i 
terrible  sarcasm ;  but  we  think  that   the  faculty  of  the  woman 
mind   consists  rather  in  refracting,  than  in  reflecting  the  truth — 
and  that  one  of  her  most  fascinating  powers  is  tliat  of  sulMluing 
mere  facts  by  feelings*  and  putting  the  hard  realities  and  forraali 
rules  of  life  in  a  charmingly  wrong  point  of  view.     This  verji 
enunciation  of  the  three  'rules'  is  an  illustration  of  the  power  w^^ 
speak  of;  for  as  a  guide  to  colloquial   perfection  it  is  thoroughly^ 
inefficient;  and  yet  if  it  had  been  thrown  out  in  actual   conver 
sation,  it  would  have    been    lively,    amusing^  and    suggestive  of 
pleasant  replies.      Precisely  the  same  observation  applies  to  the 
suggestions  for  teaching  the  art  of  talking  in  schools  for  yonng 
women  : — 

'  Each  girl,  for  instance,  might  be  appointed,  for  a  day  or  a  week» 
the  converser  with,  or  entertainer  of,  one  of  her  fellow-atudenis,  taking 
all  in  rotation ;  bo  that  in  their  houm  of  leisure  it  should  be  her  btisi* 
ness  to  devote  herself  to  her  cumpanion^  as  it  is  that  of  a  ho^t  to  a* 
guest.  A  report  should  then  he  t^iven  in  at  the  expiration  of  the  day 
or  week,  by  the  girt  whose  part  it  was  to  be  conversed  with ;  aud  b 
encouraging  her  to  state  whether  she  has  been  annoyed  or  interested^ 
wearied  or  amused,  m  the  presence  of  her  companion — who  should 
in  her  turn  have  the  liberty  of  commending  or  coniplainin«r  of  h^t^\ 
as  dn  attentive  or  inattentive  lisleiier— a  gixxl  or  had  responder — such^ 
habits  of  candour  and  sincerity  would  be  cultivated  as  arc  of  essentiaP 
service  in  the  formation  of  the  moral  character.* —  Women  of  England^ 
p.  151. 

This  too,  we  say,  is  an  example  of  sprightly  conversation,  rather 
than  a  plan  for  attaining   it.     We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the 
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aeme  will  ever  be  really  followed  in  schools  j  but  if  it  had  been 
Jf-grra^'ely  thrown  out  in  society,  and  before  an  appreciative 
udience,  it  might  have  led  to  niirtb  and  clashin]^  of  wit. 
If  we  were  somewhat  alarmed  by  that  third  *  rule/  establishing 
U  women's  conversation  is  all  to  end  either  in  a  '  fact  *  or  a 
noral/  we  are  relieved  of  our  anxiety  upon  the  first  score  by  re- 
collecting what  it  is  that  women  mean  by  a  *  fact.*  It  is  nothing 
very  stubborn  after  alL  Thus  Mrs.  Ellis,  adopting  the  form  of 
rortls  appropriate  to  the  estabUalimcnt  of  a  fact,  gravely  teUs 
that 

PEnijland,  as  a  nation,  ha«  little  to  btjii^t  of  beyofid  her  intellectual  and 
cr  moral  power.  It  is  in  this  that  her  Fuperiority  is  felt  and  acknow- 
rilged  by  the  world;  and  in  this  it  mii,'lit  almnut  be  allowed  her  to  in- 
tlgc  a  sort  of  honest  pride.**—  Wires  iifEnglaud^  p.  208. 
Now,  here  is  a  sentence  written  without  the  wish  tr>  deceive 
ne  single  human  being,  and  yet  completely  untrue.  England — 
spectable  in  chemistry  and  most  of  the  ^olo^ies'— good  enough 
her  books — passable  in  mfjrals,  is  illustritnis  by  fi*rce  of  her 
as.  When  w*e  allow  our  national  vanity  a  momeni's  com  pi  a- 
icy  we  do  not  reallv  and  truly  plume  ourselves  upon  our  science, 
tr  literature,  or  onr  continence;  but  we  do  take  pride  fc^r  this, 
at  the  prowess  of  our  warriors  h?is  won  for  England  her  glory 
nd  her  strength :  when  we  grow  boastful  in  our  hearts,  we 
not  run  ab<»ut  blushing  with  the  nmscioos  pride  of  having 
our  fellow-countryman  a  Rev.  Mr.  Close,  or  a  Dr.  Dionysiug 
Jner,  but  rather  we  bend  our  minds  back  to  the  moment 
ben  Nelson  sUx)d  joytnis  to  see  *  how  thai  fine  fellow  Crollingw<KKl 
kes  his  ship  into  action/  or  Ui  that  eight  o'clock  on  the  well- 
petit  Sunday  evening,  when  the  Duke  galloped  down  to  Adam*s 
rigade,  and  bid  Sir  John  Colbtirne  '  go  on.'  To  say.  then,  that 
have  *  little  to  boast  of  beyond  our  intellectual  and  moral  ex* 
lleace  is  not  establishing  a  fact,  but  singing  a  canticle;  and  the 
ath  is,  that  a  really  amiable  woman  will  seldom  distinguish  be- 
Heen  those  two  operations.  Her  love  of  js^oodness  is  s<j  stronpj  that 
he  has  not  patience  to  speak  her  wishes  in  the  oplalive  motKl,  but 
once  affirms  that  which  she  desires  to  be  true,  and  hence 
all  those  phrases  in  which  we  are  told  that  *  true  glory 
[isists* — in  geology,  galvanism,  h\dr(*slatics,  inoculation,  Sunday- 
chools,  lying-in  hospitals,  mesmerism,  conversion  of  Jews,  and  a 
Qndred  other  pursuits, — more  meritorious,  no  doubt,  than  warfare, 
nt  total  I V  disconnecled  from  all  ideas  of  glory «  This  habitual 
buse  of  language  from  good  motives — this  contitaual  repetition 
amiable  untruisms — lends  wofully  to  ilalten  the  ctmversalion 
women.  They  so  h>wer  the  standard  of  their  verbal  currency, 
at    word^  —  our   own    racy    English    words  —  quite   lose   their 
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poignancy  and  strength.      What  a  zest  is  given   to  socielj  by  I 
almost  any  woman  wlio  bas  the  courage  to  talk  with  a  close  verbal 
adherence  to  her  real  meaning!     Mere  Hieral  trulhj  spoken  out 
from  gentle  lips,  outshines  wit. 

And  even  by  the  threat  of  deducing  a  moral  we  find  we  have  I 
been  *  more  frightened  than  hurl/  A  woman's  *  moral  *  is  not  a  j 
rery  hard  morsel.  To  assure  mankind  in  this  respect  we  will  ; 
turn  at  once  to  Mrs,  Jameson's  graceful  page,  and  lake  from  her,  i 
almost  at  random,  a  couple  of  moral  reflections  :  the  mention  of  j 
'  Lady  Wort  ley  Montagu  *  {sic)  is  in  reference  to  her  having  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  inoculation  ; — 

*  There  Btands,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  this  great  city,  a  cerlain ' 
monument,  erected,  it  is  said,  at  the  cust  of  the  ladies  of  Britain  ;  h\i%  I 
in  a  Bpirit  and  taste  which,  I  trust j  are  not  those  of  my  countrywomen  j 
at  large.     la  this  our  patriotism?     We  mtiy  applaud  the  brave,  who  go 
forth  to  battle  to  defend  us,  and  preserve  inviolate  the  sauctity  of  our 
hearths  and  homes;    but  does  it  l>ecome  us  to  lend  our  voice  to  exult! 
in  victory,  always  bought  at  the  expense  of  suflFering,  and  aggravate  the] 
din  and  the  clamour  of  war — we  who  ought  to  be  the  peace-makers  oil 
the  world,  and  plead  for  man  against  his  own  tierce  passions?     A  hugef 
brazen  image  stands  up,  an  impudent  (false)  witness  of  our   martial 
enthusiasm  ;  but  wiio  amongst  ua  has  thought  of  raising  a  public  statue 
to  Lady  Wortley  Montagu? '^ — liomafwc  of  Biography^  vol,  ii.  pp. 
288.  289. 

And  again: — 

'  What  a  new  ititerest  and  charm  will  be  given  to  many  of  Moore'i] 
beautiful  songs  when  we  are  allowed  to  trace  the  feelings  that  inspirctlj 
them,  whether  derived  from  some  immediate  and  preseut  impression,  otj 
from  remembered  emotions, — that  sometimes  swell  in  the  breast,  lik#| 
the  heaving  of  the  waves  when  the  winds  are  still ! ' — lb.  p.  356. 

These  passages  show  that  from  almost  all  materials,  howevef^ 
they  may  be  apparently  barren  of  wholesome  fruits, — that  even, 
in  short,   from  the  legend  of  St.  Senanus,  or  from  our  brazeifj 
Achilles  of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  the  truly  right-minded  woma 
may  manage  to  draw  forth  a  moral  ^  we  quote  them,  however,  ifl 
order  to  lull  the  alarm  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Ellis's  proposal  fo 
*  deducing  a  moral '  in  ordinary  society  :  it  is  irksome  to  meet  will 
instruction  just  when  w^e  expect  entertainment,  but  moral  re  flee 
tions  of  this  description  will  never  damp  the  liveliness  of  a  dinner-J 
table.     We  feel  sure  that,  even  in  moments  intended  for  mer 
relaxation,  we  could  cheerfully  listen  to  innocent  ethics  like  thes 
without  the    annoyance  of    feeling  that,   at  times  set  apart  fof 
amusement,  we  were  being'  made  wiser  or  better.     In  saying  this 
we  are  far  from  intending  blame.     Mrs.  Jameson's  ability  as  a 
writer  is  unquestionable.     She  is  fond  of  propounding  odd  views 

upon 
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^Iilipon  all  kinds  of  subjects,  but  this  perpetual  oppugnancj  is  de- 
^■iiglitfully  contrasted  by  the  elegance  of  her  style — an  elegance 
^■|)ol  resulting  from  mere  fastidiousness  in  the  avoidance  of  faults, 
^nbut  from  the  vigour  of  tlie  writer's  mind,  and  her  strong  poetic 
^■feeling.  Her  pnges  moreover  are  rich  with  the  fruits  of  good 
^Hfeading,  and  although  the  subjects  which  she  chooses  are  often 
^uuch  as  might  easily  draw  her  on  to  the  utterance  of  mnny  inani- 
^Bies,  she  guards  herself  sn  efTectually  against  this  worst  of  literary 
^Biins  as  to  be  never  at  all  insipid* 

^H  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  we  fear,  that  the  conversational 
^Hpuwer^  as  well  as  the  graceful  craft  of  letter-writing,  for  which 
^Bdie  last  century  was  famous,  has  waned.  We  believe  that  this 
^Wesult  is  partly  attributable  to  the  daily,  nay  almost  hourly  press 
^Blrhich,  in  great  measure,  supersedes  the  tongue  of  the  talker,  and 
^HjOie  pen  of  the  ready  waiter .  Its  effect  upon  society,  in  this  re- 
^^Ppect,  is  analogous  to  that  of  our  stupendous  machinery  upon 
^■individual  industry.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  poor  English 
^^■Datron  could  sit  at  her  spinning-wheel,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
^^certain,  though  liumble  reward.      Time  passed;  men  had  made 

their  iron-lunbed  Fraukenstein — had  given  him  steam  for  the 
^Jbreath  of  his  life,— and  soon  be  stood  up  against  bis  makers—a 
^Blerrible  rival — a  giant  asking  for  work.  He  works  well,  and  will 
^barn  his  hire;  but  work  be  must  have — more  work  than  women 
^^TOuld  do  by  tbcir  ten  hundred  thousand  fire-sides.     The  spinner 

loses  her  distaif ;  they  say,  to  console  her^  how  cheap  she  can  buy 

I  cotton  stuffs,  but  her  small  occupation  is  gone.  And  so  the  func- 
kbns  of  talking  and  lelter-WTiting  are  usurped  by  the  press.  All 
learnable  facts  not  absolutely  trivial  or  personal,  and  all  meet 
leasonings  up>n  ibem,  are  seized  and  gathered  together  wc  know 
Iplot  boWt  or  by  whom,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  before  the 
llow  morning  of  winter  can  fairly  dawn  they  are  scattered  abroad 
like  the  light,  and  given  to  all  mankind.  For  conversational 
purposes  it  is  in  vain  that  the  most  happy  events — in  vain  that 
the  greatest  disasters  befall  us.  Our  congratulations  and  condo- 
lences are  no  longer  spoken  from  the  lips,  but  thrown  into  type. 
Mr.  Lumley  (notwithstanding  bis  generaUy  brilliant  management 
of  the  Opera)  may  have  forgotten  to  engage  Tamburini  or  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  ;  if  this  neglect  has  occurred,  or  if  Grisi  has 
lost  a  note,  or  gained  a  stone— if,  as  happened  last  year^  a  great 
convulsion  lakes  place  in  the  pasteboard  heavens,  destroying  the 
new  moon,  and  preventing  the  '  shadow  dance/ — we  give  no  tongue 
to  our  sorrow — to  our  deep  sense  of  injury^ — to  our  just  indigna- 
tion, because  we  rest  secure  tbat  these  distressing  emotions  will 
be  gravely  expressed  by  newspaper  writers  in  all  fitting  tones  of 
anguish  and  solemn  remonstrance.    Thus  the  range  of  conversation 

generally 
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Generally  has  been  sadly  contracted  ;  and  tbe  field  remaining' opeol 
Pto  women  lias  licen  still  further  circumscnbed  by  tlie  wanlon  andlj 
[not  very  l>riiliant  ridicule  which  men   ateaccustiuned  to  ihrofrl 

upon  the  learninsT-  of  the  ijuicker  sex.    "T^he  women,  in  truth,  hav 
,*been  fairly  lauc^hed  out  of  their  wits*     Afraid  to  glance  at  scienc 
[*le=5t  they  should  be  thought  ramantic^ — afraid  to  know  who  ar 
*the  cabinet  ministers  lest  they  be  deemed   too  learned — afraid 
steep  their  sweet  souls  in  poetry  lest  they  be  seized  and  crushed! 
as  notorious  mathematicians  r^heir   mothers  have  told  them  b 
poor  Lady  Byron  suffered  l^^l hey  have  gradually  receded  frou 
all  the  best  t<ipics  of  conversation,- — except,  indeed,  the  hi^he 
and   most   difficult  of   all^we  mean   the  jrrand    subject   call 
'  Nothing/     None  but  the  very  first  class  of  talkers  are  comj 
tent  to  touch  this  subtle  topic  with  brilliancy  and  effect,  and  ye 
how  many  will  boldly  attempt  it  without  one  particle  of  the  wl 
or  inventive  power  that  can  enable  them  ti>  trifle  successfully! 
It  is  this  error,  perhaps^  w^iicli  more  ofien  than  any  tither  renden 
society  irksome.     The  true  cause  of  the  weariness  felt  is  ke| 
back.      Neither  men  nor  women  much  like  to  allow  that  tbe^j 
feel  the  stress  upon  their  iuiagination  occasioned  by  the  avoidanc 
of  serious  topics,  yet  feel  it  they  do ;  and,  in  most  instances,  the 
pain  of  makinpr  an  effort  must  be  accompanieil  by  the  annovancol 
*of  failure.     Men,    however,   will    never  confess   this;    to  do  m\ 
would   be  to  admit  that  a  stron":  demand  upon  their  fancy  aiHy 
imagination  is  painful,  and,  in  order  to  show  that  the  reverse  ^ 
this  is  true,  they   often   affect  to  dislike  information  in  wt»men. 
The  w^omen,    unfortunately  in  too   many  instances,  ha\'e   takei^ 
men  at  their  word,  and  have  determined  that,  happen  what  may, 
they  will  take  care  not  to  be  clever.      The  energ-y  of  a  woman's 
determination  is  a   powerful   impulse,   and  when    she   has  once 
firmly  resolved  to  cultivate  her  capacity  for  silliness  with  steadi- 
ness and   attention,    the   uhimate   failure   of  her   endeavours   ii 
scarcely  possible. 

The  less  women  are  confident  in  their  fancy  and  inveniiv^l 
power,  the  more,  we  think,  they  should  rely  upon  the  boundlesi 
resources  with  which  the  literature  of  their  country  as  well  as  theif 
own  powers  of  observation,  if  strongly  and  carefully  exerted,  may 
easily  supply  them.  A  woman  without  the  slightest  pretension 
to  superior  ability,  if  she  would  go  into  six-iety  with  the  firm 
resolve  to  seek  for  topics  of  interest,  mark  well  the  scenes  thj 
daily  pass  before  her  eyes,  make  herself  mistress  of  a  few  well 
chosen  books,  and  w^ield  the  knowledcre  thus  gained  widi  lemini 
tact  and  delicacy,  might  render  herself  a  delightful  companion 
men,  and  especially  to  those  who  during  nine*lenths  of  thei 
wakeful  hours  have  troubles  and  toils  to  encounter. 

And 
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And  now,  whilst  adverting'  tc>  the  eonversaliutiJil  resources  af- 
ibrded  b^^  literature,  we  will  speak  of  a  practice  by  which,  as  we 
ik,  the  invigorating  ptHver  ol  hooks  is  sfwlly  paralysed.  The 
»ress  has  a  constant  issue  oi  journals  containing  in  many  instances 
ell- written  but  short  critiques,  interspersed  with  copious  extracts. 
'o  thousands  of  people  these  papers  snffire;  thev  ^o  on  tasting' 
<^reain  that  is  skimmed  for  them«  and  never  once  took  upon 
e  *  honest  face  *  of  a  book/;  the  number  of  works  of  which  they 
tlius  learn  the  titles  with  a  mfire  or  less  indislinri  s:uess  at  their 
general  contents  is  *)f  course  immense  ;  but  the  heahhful  labour  of 
lasterin^  a  single  hmiik.  and  forming  a  judgment  of  its  merits,  is 
holly  foregone.  And  with  what  resull? — with  what  result,  we 
ieao,  upon  the  life  ami  spirit  of  society?  In  all  the  wide  range 
m  which  the  gifted  woman  can  still  choose  topics  of  conversa- 
lion  with  one  of  the  other  sex,  there  is  none  perhaps  upon  the 
hole  so  safe  and  so  i^eniai  as  that  of  the  book  which  botli  have 
|usl  read  with  interest ;  and  even  if  the  judgments  formed  have 
en  different,  how  wholesome  and  invigorating,  how  good  for  tlie 
le  and  the  judgment,  bow  stimulative  of  the  intellect,  how 
Tourable  for  the  love  of  fairness  and  fair  play,  is  the  gentle  strife 
us  provoked !  And  now  hear  the  vapid  exchange  rrf  phrases 
lat  too  often  ffirms  the  substance  of  literary  colloquy:— *  Have 
u  read  such  a  hook?* -*  No,  1  *ve  not,  but  1  Ve  seen  some 
tracts — 1  thought  them  rather  preltv,  and  the  newspapers  speak 
■tery  well  of  it— at  least  i  'm  certain  that  they  have  been  speaking  . 
,WeIl  of  some  book— and  I  ibmk  ihatUie  work  you  mention  must  be/ 
e  one  that  I  mean — is  not  there  something  in  it  about  a  steeple- 
laae  in  August?'  Now  compare  such  a  person's  mind — in  re- 
ference merely  to  conversational  aptitude  —with  that  of  a  spirited 
iWoman  who  is  warm  with  the  love,  or  bright  with  the  scorn  of  a 
duxne  newlv  read.  The  knowledge — the  mental  ownership  (d 
we  may  phrase  our  meaning) — of  a  single  genuine  book  freshly 
cast  from  a  human  mind  is  worth  all  the  sweets  that  bees  can 
iher  together  from  out  of  a  thousand  flowers.  We  may  keep 
lur  wits  upon  sugar- plums  until  they  are  well  nigh  starved. 

The  practical  ineMiciencv  of  these  books  by  women  on  women 

esulls,  as  we  lb  ink  *  from  their  meek  and  generous  fault  of  laying 

in  *  lender  shoulders'  too  heavy  a  load  of  tiulies.     When  we  read 

(Of  st>  much  bitter  toil  long-enduring  and  never  repaid — so  much 

if  heavenly  patience,  and  sweet  resignation,  we  are  truly  rejoiced 

kK>k   up  from  the  piteous  page,  and  gladly  remind  ourselves 

llhat  after  all  this  is  only  a  piece  of  advice,  and   that  there  never 

A  really  been  seen  so  much  of  suffering  virtue.      Now  all  this 

hortation  to  perfect  goodness,  is  it  not  rather  the  work  of  your 

Dean  of  St.  Joseph**,  or  your  Canon  of  All  Samts,  than  of  the 

gentle 
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gentle  preclieuse  who  would  give  bomelj  practical  counsel  to  her 
lovely  sisters  ?  The  reverend  or  very  reverend  dignitary,  whether 
arrayed  in  black  gown,  in  surplice,  or  in  cope  and  alb,  is  set  high 
above  us ;  he  eannnt,  he  dares  not  compound  with  the  spirit  of 
evil,  but,  speaking  the  word  that  is  given  him,  and  with  little  of 
trust  in  his  own  unaided  exertions,  he  must  still  persevere  to  the, 
end,  and  never  an  instant  remit  his  sublimely  dilTicult  task  of 
teaching  perfection  to  mortals.  We  know  how  heart-weary  and 
sad  the  purest  of  prebendaries  w^ill  sometimes  become  when  they 
think  of  the  good  they  preach,  and  yet  see  how  evil  grows  round 
them.  JB  u  1  a  matron  ad vi si n g  p r etty  g:i rl s  or  b rid es  rcspecti ng  t h la 
world  below  is  not  at  all  bound  to  take  such  a  lofty  position,  and 
we  believe  that  her  influence  for  good  might  be  increased  a  ibou-^ 
sand-fold  if  she  would  abandon  that  habit  of  being  eternally 
hierophantic.  The  dislinclion  !ietween  disgraceful  sins  and  venial 
errors  should  be  kept  so  strongly  In  view  as  that  the  language  of « 
uncompromising  denunciation  which  is  properly  levelled  agains 
the  former  sliali  not  lose  its  wholesome  force  by  being  applied  to 
tbe  latter.  If  we  really  wish  to  do  good,  we  must  bear  with  the. 
honest  faults  of  woman*s  nature,  and  not  be  always  threatening 
them  with  complete  extirpation.  Take  for  instance  the  sin  of 
vanity :  you  may  rail  against  it  by  treatise  and  tract,  you  never 
will  hoot  it  asvay.  But  think  well  of  this;  that  a  well-regulated 
foible  is  nearly  as  good  as  a  virtue,  and  even  perhaps  more 
attractive.  And  sucli  a  foible  is  vanity,  which  really  requires, 
light  and  gentle  guidance  rather  than  perverse  frustration  ;  it  is  a 
fault  that  corrects  itself,  for  vanity  shrinks  from  every  violation  of 
taste,  and  taste  is  shocked  by  every  kind  of  excess  or  unBtness. 
If  we  tell  a  young  beauty  not  to  be  vain^  she  will  put  us  on  the 
shelf  with  the  rest  of  her  good  hotiks.  and  tell  us  to  come  agaia^B 
on  Sunday.  But  if  we  implore  her  not  to  be  vain  of  the  wrong  ^| 
colours — -convince  her  of  the  triumphs  attainable  by  the  *  sim- 
plicite  hypocrite*  of  a  quiet  loilet^ — persuade  her  that  a  ruinefl 
husband  is  sure  to  ^o  out  of  fashion^— we  may  so  direct  her  foible 
that  it  shall  become  the  very  zest  and  charm  of  her  character,  as 
in  that  sweet  sketch  of  the  poet^ — 

*  Ah !  ehe  once  Imd  a  village  fame; 

Listened  to  love  on  the  muonlit  heather ; 

Had  gentleness,  vanittf^  maiden  shame.' 

— English  SoHgs^  by  Barry  Cornwall^  p-  8. 

We  point  to  this  as  only  one  example  of  the  labour  which  may  hmi 
lost,  and  fhe  actual  benefits  which  may   be  sacrificed,  by  over* 
straining  our   requirements.     We  are  made    up  of  foibles    and 
faults,  and  to  destroy  all  these  one  after  the  other  is  to  extinguishes 
sweet  human  nature^ — ^to  efface  us  from  out  of  the  earth.      We  9 

cannot 
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cannot  be  really  improved  bj  advice  which  requires  us  to  lose  our 
^^entity. 

pBi    But,  after  all,  the  defects  which  we  impute  to  these  books  are 
of  a  kind  which  impair  their  eflTicacy,  hut  cannot  render  lhc?m 
hurtful.     They  will  all   do  some  sfood,  and   our  graceless  com- 
plaint is  this — that  they  will  not  do  m(*re*     They  are  written  in 
^  the  kind,  generous,  and  nohle  spirit  of  the  English  g^entle woman. 
They  contain  no  pernicious  advice.     Their  tendencies  are  all  in 
lie  right  direction;  they  persuade  the   wives   of    England,  re- 
nitting  public  duties^  to  come  and  adorn  their  own  homes  ;  and 
by  force  of  such  counsels  one  single  fireside  shall  he  made 
Bore   bright  and   happy-^nay,   if  one  poor  piece  of  embroidery 
aall  be  worked  for  the  deserving  husband  instead  of  the  popular 
reacher^  they  will  not  have  been  given  m  vain. 
We  have  spoken  of  one  or  two  womanly  errors,  and   tried  to 
reen  their  more  innocent  foibles  from  a  too -deter  mined  attack* 
Jpon  so  vast  a  field  as  that  of  the  faults  by  which  men  endanger 
or  mar   altogether  the  happiness  of  the  wedded  state  we  cannot 
pretend  to  enter,  but   there  is  a  failing  more   peculiarly  cliarac- 
icristic  of  our  own  countrymen  which  occurs  to  us  at  ibis  moment 
r_as  deserving  of  mark.    French  women  are  accustomed  to  charge 
lie  Englishman  with  a  want  of  candour  in  his  relations  towards 
be  sex.     This  complaint  Is  the  more  striking,  since  it  seems  at  first 
^ht  to   impugn  the  chararter  for  truth  and  siraighd'orwardness 
fhich  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  usually  enjoyed,  and  have  fairly,  we 
link,  deserved.     It  would  seem  that  the  reserve  and  pride  c»f  the 
[•English man's  character  are  so  strong  a  counterpoise  to  his  love  of 
ruth,  that  he  will  rarely  exercise  this  latter  virtue  Lo  the  extent  of 
jisdaining  concealment.      The  Frenchwoman  is    permitted   free 
ccess  to  the  very  heart  of  any  among  her  own  couoirymen  by 
Iwhom  she  is  really  beloved  :  she  knows  all  his  foibles,  as  well  ns 
he  exact  amount  of  his  income ;   this  last  she  divides  by  twelve, 
land  so   amcludes  exactly  how  much  her  adorer  should  spend  in 
ach  month  ;    what  horses,  and   carriages,  and  opera*!>oxes  they 
light  to  have;   or  (in  humbler  life)   how  many  francs  can  be 
pared   for  their  Sunday  excursions.     She  becomes  the  accom- 
ilice  of  all   his  little  plans  and   contrivances,  and   even    of   his 
imes.     Such  full  community  i>f  feeling  as  this  is  rarely  enjoyed 
by  the  Englishwoman.     Now  when  we  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
St  amount  of  pleasure  which  men  and  women  might  have  in 
aking  free  counsel  together^  we  cannot  avoid  believing  that  both 
Df  the  sexes  are  losers  hy  all  this  stately  reserve.      But  it  is  the 
iroman  that  suffers  mcjst  hardly  ;  she  is  so  constituted  as  to  derive 
ne  of  the  sweetest  of  all  her  ploasures  from  the  mere  knowledge 
belief  that  man  reposes  trust  in  her.     This  is  not  a  mere 
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dravving-room   taste,  but  conuncui  to  all   llie  sex.     The  hundred  1 
daily  advertisements  of  women  seekins;  tii  earn  homes  by  their  m*  \ 
diistry  almost  always  express  their  anxious  wishes  to  enjoy r  huw^ 
ever  humbly,  the  ronjidettcc  of  their  employers  ;  and  when  a  mer- 
chant of  London ♦  some  four  or   five  years  a;2^o.  advertised   in  thij 
Times   for  a    '  coiifulential  person '   to  take    care  of   his  roomSp 
without  the  usual  precaution  of  ftjr bidding"  personal  applicatioo, 
the  narrow  streets  near  the  Bank  wore  rendered  absolutely  im- 
jjassable  for  several    hours  by  swarms   of  *  truslworlhy  widows/ 
So  stronsfly  in  female   bosoms  is  planted  that  fond  desire  lo  be] 
trusted  by  man  [     And  well,  we  believe,  won  hi  man  be  repaid  if] 
he  answered  ibis  yearning  wiib   more  of  habitual   candour  andj 
frankness  towards  woman.      He  may  do  so  without  much  fear  of  I 
her  ihvvarlincr  his  views.      The  true  woman  will  set  up  no  abstrad  I 
subtilties  asjainst  the  strong  current  of  her  personal  feelings.      Sfm\ 
never  yet  fell  into  the  heresy  exploded  by  Cannins^'s  scornful  wit,] 
of  '  preferring  measures  to  men/     When  Mrs.  Jamescm   (who  is 
lo   be  usually  understood  as  speaking  in  the   name  of  the  sex)  ' 
compares    the  royal   patroness  of  Riitzio   with    England's   vestal^ 
queen,  how  finely  she  sbo^vs  her  knowledge  of  die  female  heart — 
how  pleasant  is  the  candour  with  which  she  exclaims,  *take  the 
two  queens  as  women  merely,  and  with  a  reference  to  apparent 
circymsiances,  I  would  rather  have  been  Marjthctn  Elizabeth  T^ — ^ 
Monm n re  of  B iofjraphtf ,  vol.  i . ,  p ,  27 5.  H 

We  hojie — nay.  we  promlly  believe — that  the  honourable  free*  ' 
dom  of  our  women  may  long  be  made  to  rest  on  those  only  founda- 
tions which  can  keep  it  secure  against  change — the  purity,  the 
harmony,  the  genial  brightness  of  our  English  homes;  and  in 
order  to  this  good  end,  we  will  humbly  venture  to  utter  these  few 
short  Cfjunsels  for  the  propitiation  of  the  stern  Viriplactij  that 
deafest  of  Roman  deitiej.  Our  hints  are  of  course  mere  addenda 
to  the  magnificent  catalogue  of  virtues  which  Mrs.  Ellis  incul- 
cates* but  the  first  that  wc  have  to  oiler  is  one  which  derives 
some  base  impjrtance  from  the  fact  of  its  being  accompanied 
by  a  treacherous  disclosure,  W^e  are  betraving  the  secret  weak- 
ness of  our  sex*  h\ii  the  truth  must  l>c  told,  and  the  truth  is  no 
less  than  this— that  man  too  is  vain! — vain  even  of  personal 
lo**ks !  It  is  only  by  a  greater  command  over  his  feelings, 
and  by  superior  powers  of  dissinnilation,  that  he  has  been  able 
to  pass  himself  off  as  a  less  vain  creature  than  woman.  In  un- 
sophisticated society  the  transcendent  vanity  of  the  male  never 
fails  to  show  itself  openly*  We  see  this  in  savage  life,  but  we 
see  it  too  in  the  more  mature  stages  of  civilization.  When  ib© 
Europeans  first  visited  Patau,  they  ftniiid  the  men  so  conceited  fti 
to  go  about  veiled  and  carefully  wadded,  in  order  t4>  protect  tbetn- 
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selves,  as  they  pre! ended,  ag-ainst  the  violence  of  woman's  aflec* 
tions.  The  Engllshnian,  of  course,  does  not  carry  his  foible  so 
far — indeed  he  usually  prides  himself  less  on  the  beauty  of  his 
form  than  on  a  distinguished  air,  which  he  hopes  shall  make  itself 

ill  in  spile  of  a  homely  outside.     When  vanity  of  this  peculiar 
base  exists,  it  will  be  sometimes  so  intense  in  character  as  to  have 
le  force  of  an  imperious  passion  rather  than  of  a  mere  foible, 
'here  is  many  a  man  who  goes  about   London  well  Iwirn,   rather 
lort^  plain-lfKikiocr.  and  so  ill   and  so  (Kldly  dressed,  that  you 
ould  suppose  him  to  take  a  sort  of  pride  in  being  an  *  unstamped ' 
gentleman  ;  yel  this  is  not  so — the  whole  delight  ni  his  life  is  in 
f^jbeing  enabled  to  fancy  tlmt  the  husk,  however  roug^h.  must  never* 
[jteless  allow  his  good  blood  \o  show  itself.     Deprive  him  of  this 
^lond  belief,  and  you  dry  up  the  small   but  precious  source  of  his 
every-ilay  happiness.      It  is  easy  to  see  the  vast  importance  of  a 
IB|rire*s  I>einflf  acquainted  wilh  any  such  weakness  as  this,  and  of  her 
^^veatin^  it  humanely  and  skilfully;  yel  the  woman  must  never 
|Hfeim   flatterer — must  beware  lest   hf^me  degenerate  into  a  mere 
"^Jalace,     She  must  rarely  venture  to  praise  upon  her  own  responsi- 
bility, but  she  may  treasure   up  the  kind   sayinsrs  of  others,  and 
gently  repeat  them  at   happy  and  chosen   moments ;   and  then^  if 
she   loves  her  lord,  and  knows  him.  as  it  were,  by  heart,  it  will 
(ielierht   her  to   watch  the  pretended  sullenness  and  fhe  real  ex- 
altation with  which  he  will  receive  the  balm.     By  this,  and  by  a 
tiousand  other  tender  contrivances — as,  for  instance,  by  merely 
inching  the  favcmrite  subject,  wiilnmt  the  smallest  deviation  frrtm 
11  ih,  or  the  spirit  of  truth — for  a  lyinsr  wife  would  indeed  make 
home  accursed- — she  may  so  order  it  that,  of  all  her  husband's 
omestic  evenings,  at  least  one- half  shall  be  made  happy  by  an 
sportunity  of  indulp^ing  the   sense  of  gratified  vanity.      But  the 
!>wer  of  giving  this  exquisite  pleasure  is  destroyetl   by  the  in- 
temperate use  of  it.      A  husband  returning  to  his  domestic  hearth 
should  always  feel  that  there  is  a  probability — shouhl  never  feel 
thai  there  is  a  certainty — of  having  his  complacency  gratified. 
We  think  that,  speaking  generally^  the  chance  of  his  fimbng  this 
[)lace  on  any  particular  evening  should  be  about  three  to  two  in 
lis  favour;  but  in  the  event  of  illness  or  severe  disappointments, 
[le  patient's  allowance  should  be  increased.      In  case  of  his  mis- 
Dnduct,  it  ought  to  be  diminished,  <jr  even  discontinued  for  short 
mods,  but  not  of  omrse  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  to  freeze 
od  snap  the  affections 
This  advice  too  we  offer:  that  the  wife,  and  especially  the  bride^W 
^pise  not  the  ojiinion  of  her  husband's  unwedded  friends.    These 
Ben,  or  at  all  events  some  of  them,  will  justly  enjoy  the  rcputa- 
bn  of  having  Critical  skill  in  the  appreciation  {»f  beaut v,  and  even 
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of  feminine  virtue,  *  bj  reason,'  says  Milton,  '^of  tbeJr  bold  accus 
toming,  antl  because  their  wild  affections,  unsettling  at  will,  have 
been  as  so  many  divorces  to  teach  tbein  experience/— Z>^c/rm<?  o^' 
Divorce,    cap.   3.      Anionic  these,   perhaps,  there   may  be  one 
wbose  words  have  l>ecome  almost  oracular,  either  from  a  natural 
ascend fincy  of  character,  or  by  that  habitual  economy  of  praise 
and  blame  which  renders  the  one  so  precious  and  the  other  so 
sharp  to  taste.     Now  when  a  man  marries,  he  probably  does  sa; 
in  obedience  to  his  own  strong-  mil,  and  without  much  regarding 
the  views  of  other  people;  but  he  has  no  sooner  returned  from 
his  wedding:-tonr   than  his  feeling  in  this  respect  is   somewhat 
changed,  and  he  then  begins  to  think  of  public  opinion,  and  to 
look  round  anxiously  and  dubiously  in  order  to  see  how  the  grand 
event  of  his  life  is  regarded  in  the  circle  of  his  friends.     And  no# 
the  'great  judge'  will  see  his  comrade's  'choice/  and  quiell 
form  his  opinion.      He  sQfi^,  is  kind  and  courteous,  but  does  not 
pronounce.     He  may  either  confirm  the  marriage  bj  some  pithy 
phrase  of  true  gratulaticm*  or  else  he  may  begin  to  call  the  bride- 
groom 'poor  So-and-so/  and  look  on  his  face  condoliofrly.      It  iftl 
woe  for  the  poor  lady  if  she  fails  to  gain  over  this  terrible  arbiter. 

And  mark  again  this  (we  glanced  at  the  subject  before):  a  bus-* 
bnnd  must  not  be  kept  upon  household  and  family  topics — that  vile 
priscm  diet  on  which  s*)  many  affections  have  been  cruelly  starved 
From  the  world  of  science  or  from  the  world  of  letters,  or,  best  ol 
alh  from  the  outer  and  palpable  world,  where  men  and  women  live, 
and  talk,  and  act,  doing  evil  and  doing  good,  the  wife  must  be  ever 
importing  fresh  treasures  to  make  her  home- fire  burn  brightly. 
If  this  be  neglected,  'there  must  come*' — -{it  is  once  more  Mdton 
who  speaks)—-  that  unspeakable  weariness  and  despair  of  all 
sociable  delight  which  turn  the  blessed  ordinance  of  God  into' 
a  •*  sore  evil  under  the  sun/'  or  at  least  to  a  familiar  mischief 
drooping  and  disconsolate  household — captivity  without  refuge  or 
redemption/ 

The  world  must  go  on  its  own  way:  for  all  we  can  say  agalni 
it,  radiant  beauty,  though  it  beams  over  the  organization  of 
doll,  will  liave  its  hour  of  empire — the  most  torpid  heiress  wi 
easily  get    herself    married ;    but  the    wife   whose  sweet  natu 
can  kindle  worthy  delights  is  she  that  brings  to  her  hearth 
joyous,  ardent,  and  hopeful  spirit,  and  that  subtle  power  wboi 
sources  we  hardly  can  trace,  but  which  yet  so  irradiates  a  horn* 
that  all  who  come  near  are  filled  and  inspired  by  the  deep  sensi 
of  womanly  presence.      We   best  learn   the   unsuspected   migF 
of  a  being  like  this  when  we  try  the  weight  of  that  sadness  th 
hangs  like   lead  upon  the  rcMim,  the  gallery,  the  stairs,  when 
once  her  footstep  soundedj  and  now  is  heard  no  more.     It  is  na| 
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less  the  energy  than  the  grace  anJ  gentleness  of  this  character 
that  works  the  enchantment.  Books  can  instruct,  and  books  can 
amuse,  and  books  can  exah  and  purify;  beauty  of  face  and  beauty 
of  form  will  come  with  bought  pictures  and  statues,  and  for  the 
government  of  a  household  hired  menials  will  suffice ;  but  fond- 
ness and  hale,  daring  hope,  lively  fear,  the  lust  for  glory,  and  the 
rn  of  base  deeds,  sweet  charity*  fait b fulness,  pride,  and,  chief 
er  all,  the  impetuous  will,  lending  might  and  power  to  feeling^ — 
lese  are  the  rib  of  the  man,  and  from  these,  deep  veiled  in  the 
mystery  of  her  very  loveliness,  bis  true  companion  sprang,  A 
being  thus  ardent  will  often  go  wrong  in  her  strenuous  course— 
irill  often  alarm — ^sometimes  provoke — will  now  and  then  ivork 
mischief,  and  even  perhaps  grievous  harm,  but  she  will  be  our 
own  Eve  after  all— the  sweet-speaking  tempter  whom  Heaven 
created  to  be  the  joy  and  the  trouble  of  this  '^pleasing  anxious' 
eiistence^ — ^to  shame  us  away  from  the  hiding-places  of  a  slothful 
neutrality,  and  lead  us  abroad  in  the  world,  men  militant  here  on 
earth,  enduring  quiet,  content  with  strife,  and  looking  for  peace 
hereafter. 


Let,  VI. — I.  Report  from  Her  Majesb/s  Commissioners  for  In- 
quiring  iiilo  the  Admimstration  and  Practical  Operation  of  the 
Poor  Laws  in  ScoilaniL     1844. 

Remarks  on  the  Evitknce  taken  before  the  Poor  Inquiry  Com- 
mission for  Scotland,     By  W.  1\  Alison.  M,D.     1844. 

On  the  Contagious  Fvver  of  1 843  in  connexion  tvith  Destitution. 
By  W.  P,  Alison.  M,D.     Edinburgh,  1844. 

The  Poor  in  Scotland^  compiled  from  the  Evidence  taken  before 
the  Scotch  Poor  Law  Commission.  By  Philip  Pusev,  Esq., 
M.P.     1844. 

^HE  present  age  exhibits  on  its  surface  no  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  poor.  The  press  teems  with  appeals  to  the  cha- 
itable  feelings  of  the  public,  and  corresponding  proofs  of  their 
bccess.  New  institutions  for  the  relief  of  misery  in  some  of  its 
iried  shapes,  in  addition  to  all  the  multiplied  establishments 
iready  in  existence,  are  daily  proposed  at  public  meetings,  and 
on  foot  by  the  co-operation  of  munificent  individuals.  To 
tidge  from  the  journals  which  record  our  sayings  and  doings,  we 
em  to  be  the  most  charitable  pet>ple  under  the  sun.  And 
Bt  no  sooner  is  one  blot  upon  our  character  for  philanthropy 
Amoved  than  a  new  one  is  discovered.  It  is  found  that  there 
list  still  other  forms  or  masses  of  human  wretchedness  hitherto 
sregarded»  though  lying  close  under  our  eyes,  and  equally  re- 
ring  our  active  sympathies  for  their  assuagement. 
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It  is  noU  ill  ftict,  the  sentiment  of  benevolence  thai 
anywhere  among  us ;  but  rather  the  faculty  of  tli  scrim  mating' 
between  real  and  false  claims  upon  our  humanity — of  discerning 
with  accuracy  the  mode  and  form  in  whicli  charity  can  best  exert 
itself  to  lessen  the  amount  of  human  suffering.  A  vast  stock  of 
kindly  feeling  wastes  itself  continually  in  misdirected  alms  to 
idle  vagrants  and  begaring  impostors- — still  more,  perhaps,  in  sen- 
timental indignalkm  against  poor  law  commissioners  and  work- 
bouses— which,  properly  directed,  mig^ht  supply  all  that  is  really 
wanting  in  the  necessarily  limited  legal  provision  for  the  poor. 
Exclamations  are  often  vented  against  the  severity  of  the  New 
Poor  Law,  after  the  perusal  of  some  tale  of  woe  dressed  up  for 
effect  by  a  newspaper  eclitor  or  correspondent,  when  a  very  little 
judicious  exertion  of  an  active  character  might  enable  the  indig- 
nant philanthropist  to  discover  and  relieve  an  amount  of  real 
suffering— aim  OS  tat  bis  elbow — exceeding  that  which  so  excites  bis 
sympathy  when  recorded  in  type.  It  is  easy  to  draw  the  strings 
of  a  full  purse  in  behalf  either  of  a  charitable  institution,  or  aa 
importunate  beggar;  but  it  is  a  harder  effort  personally  to  watch 
the  working  of  an  institution—to  look  to  the  selection  and  treat- 
ment of  its  cases — to  visit  the  hospital,  the  workhouse,  the  asylum, 
the  gaol — <:arefully  examine  their  management,  and  urge  the 
correction  of  ibeir  abuses- — to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Poor  Law  by  seeking  out  such  paupers  as  are  too  timid  or  too 
helpless  to  apply  to  the  Boardj^  and  mark  that  difference  which 
private  charity  ought  to  maintain  between  the  claims  of  the 
virtuous  and  the  profligate  pauper,  but  which  it  is  beyond  the 
province  of  a  public  provision  for  the  relief  of  destitution  as  such 
properly  to  notice.  i 

We  believe  the  Amended  English  Poor  Law^  to  work  well  fo6^| 
all  classes,  but  especially  for  the  poor  themselves,  when  well  ad-^^ 
ministered  hi/  its  officials.  And  by  this  term  we  do  not  mean  the 
much-abused  ^  Somerset  House  Triumvirate  f  but  the  guardians 
and  their  paid  subordinates,  the  relieving  officers,  workhouse 
governors,  and  medical  officers.  If  these  neglect  their  duties  or 
fulfil  them  in  a  harsh  or  grudging  manner,  no  doubt  the  results 
will  often  be  lamentable*  But  all  systems  must  be  administered 
through  agents  liable  to  error.  Nor  do  we  know  where  more 
trustworthy  agents  could  be  sought  for  such  oflices  than  among 
the  class  of  persons  now  entrusted  with  them.  And  if  errors  and 
abuses  do  nevertheless  prevail,  or  are  anticipated,  what  is  the 
natural  check  that  should  correct  or  prevent  them  ?  VVbal  but 
the  active  and  vigilant  supervision  of  all  the  respectable  and 
benevolent  persons  resident  in  the  neighbour bw)d?  If,  instead 
of  silting  in  their  arm -chairs  j  and  idly  be  wading  exaggerated 
cases  of  hardship  which  they  read  of  as  occurring  under  '  the 
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New  Poor  Law/  or  writing  letters  themselves  to  the  newspapers, 
stJgmaliziniE:    workhouses  as  prisons,  and   tlie   Commissioners  as 
tyrants,  those  who  feel  (as  who  can  avoid  feeling?)  a  deep  interest 
in  the   conduct  of   the    Poor   I^w   authorities,  were  actively  to 
waich  the  details  of  that  conduct  in  their  own  neigh huurliood, 
frequently  \isit  the  workhouse  of  their  own  Union,  question  ittJ 
inmates,  recording  iheir  ahservalions  in  the  hm>k  always  kept  foil 
this  purpose  in  every  workhouse  ; — if  they  uauld  pursue  the  samel 
course  of  careful  investigation  with  respect  to  the  i»ut-door  pau^l 
pers  ;  and,  when  they  find  anything  amiss,  talk   the  matter  ove^-l 
with  the  guardian  of  their  parish  and  the  relieving  officer — or,  1 
if  need  be,  address  the  Board  itself ;— if  this   be  done,  not  by  fits  J 
ind  starts,    nor    in   a    captious,  pr)ing,  fault-finding  spirit,  bulJ 
constantly,  systematically,  calmly*  and  courteously,  there  need  ba-J 
little  fear  but  that  the  system  will   be  worked  with  due  regard  tal 
the  rights   of  the  poor  and   the  principles  of  humanity*     As  m 
last   resource    the    Central    Commission    may    he    appealed    19  * 
against  the  neglect  or  misconduct   of  local  authorities.     But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  clerg}Tnan  and  other  benevolent  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  think  that,   not  being  guardians,  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  poor  law,  and   eschew  all  active  superinteotlence 
of  its  operation,  leaving  everything  to  the  official  parties  directly 
entrusted    with    the   administration    of    the   law — if,    still    worse 
(as  in  some  instances  known  to  us),  even  the  official  guardians^ 
ilie  magistracy  of  the  district,  stand  aloof  from  the  Board,  and 
refuse  to  act,  because  perhaps  on  one  or  two  occasions  they  may 
have  found  themselves  outvoted  by  a  majority  of  guardians  of  an 
inferior  class  in  society — -then,  indeed,  may  abuses  creep  in  and 
by  degrees  extensively  prevail— then  may  the  new  system  become 
as  liable  to  censure,  and  as  faulty,  though  the  errors  may  be  of 
a  different,  perhaps  an  opposite  character,  as  that  which  it  su- 
perseded. 

The  outcry  of  the  Anil* Poor  Law  press  against  '  workhouses' 
would  lead  a  man  who  reads  nothing  but  his  newspaper  to 
believe  that  little  or  no  relief  is  afforded  to  the  poor  in  any 
other  shape — whereas,  the  Parliamentary  Returns  continue  to 
show,  as  they  have  for  years  past,  the  proportion  of  paupers 
throughout  the  kingdom  relieved  by  allowances  out  of  the  house 
to  those  relieved  in  it,  to  be  as  six  to  one !  And  wliile  the  one- 
seventh  domiciled  in  the  house  are  provided  with  ample  food  tjf  a 
quality  superior  to  that  usually  consumed  by  the  indepetKlent 
tfricultural  labourer — with  excellent  beds,  clean  good  clothing, 
comfortable  rooms— nurses,  if  sick,  and  constant,  medical  attend- 
ance, as  well  as  religious  instruction  and  assistance  ; — the  other  | 
tix-sevenths  who  are  relieved  at  their  own  homes,  if  their  allow- 
ances appear  scanty  to  tb(»se  who  are  not  accustomed  lo  '^makea.^ 
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little,*  as  the  phrase  is,  *  go  a  great  way,*  yet  prefer  tliose  allow- 
ances, such  as   they  are,   to  the  more  cosily  comforts  we  have 
named  ahovo  provided  in  I  lie  work  bo  use,  since  they  are  never,  we 
belteve,   refused    admiUance  there  if   they  desire   it;    and   ma 
therefore  fairly  he  supposed   in  no  danger  of  starvation*     Th 
usual  allowance  for  OQldoor  paupers  in  the  Unions  of  the  Sou 
of  Etigjlaod  we  believe   to  be  at  the  rale  of  from  2s.  to  Ss. 
week  for  adults,  and  from  Is.  to  \s.  6iL  for  children,  according 
the  price  of  bread »      And,  small  as   these  sums  must  appear  to  ' 
OLir  readers,  we  knoic  many  who  contrive  to  maintain  themselves 
in  health,  and   preserve  a  very  decent   appearance,  even   though 
house- rent  has  to  be  paid  out  of  it,  as  well  as  food,  clothing;,  aiid  J 
fuel.     Hoio  this  is  done,  is  indeed   a  problem  which  we  hafi^| 
often  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  solve.*     Still   the  laet  is  visible    in^ 
thousands  of  instances,  and  undeiitable*      It  must  be  remembered 
also  that  the  independent  labourer,  himself  paying^  rates,  has  fully 
as   hard  a  struggle  to  maintain  himself  and    his  family  on    the 
scanty  earnings  of  his  labour.     And  while  this  is  so — would  it 
were  otherwise !— it  would  be  unjust  and  unwise  to  raise  the  con«^y 
dilinn  of  the  pauper  above  his.  ^^| 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfieif^ 
with  the  present  operation  of  the  Enj^lish  PiK>r  Law.     In  Ireland 
the  new  law  is  scarcely  as  yet  so  fully  in  work  as  to  justify  an 
opinion  upon  its  sufficiency  for  the  end  in  view. 

The  deficiency  of  the  public  provision  made  through  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  had  long  been  regretted 
by  many ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  more  crying  evil  of  the  total 
absence  of  any  care  whatever  for  the  poor  of  Ireland  had  been 
miligalcd  by  the  passings  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  of  1S37,  that 
combined  and  systematic  efforts  were  commenced  in  Seotlanil  fd 
the  purpose  of  awakening  the  attention  of  Government  and  ll 
Legislature  to  the  almost  equally  fearful  and  increasing  de45titu- 
lion  of  that  country. 

Among  the  foremost  of  those  benevolent  persons   who   ha? 
exerted    themselves    to    procure   this   result  is    the    well-knoi^ 
Dr.  Aliscm  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  been  indelaUgable  in  urgin 
the  necessity  of  legislative  interference  for  the  purpose  of  freeu 
his  country  from  the  disgrace  of  starving  her  poor  whUe  her  Ian 
affect  to  provide  relief  to  them,  as  well  as  from  the  long  train  i 
worse    evils   which  everywhere  inevitably  follow  the  neglect 
this  paramount  social  duty — namely,  mendicancy,  crime,  disease, 
and  mortality,  extending  to  an  amount  far  beyond  the  limits  within 

^  Tbe  truth  la,  ibat  juppose  the  allowances  fu  be  datthk  what  they  are,  a  geutlemon 
or  lady,  urba  ehould  sit  dawn  in  calcuEate  neceasariei  and  prices!,  would  be  about  oi 
much  at  a  lou  to  accouut  ibr  the  exUteuce  of  a  poor  family  being  nudutaiued  on  tueli 
■Mo  WiUices  I 
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which  they  mig^ht  be  confined  under  a  jodicious  system  for  the 
relief  of  destitution.  Mainly  tlirousrh  his  exertions,  and  the  im- 
pression made  by  his  publications,  a  society  was  formed  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1840,  styled  *  The  Association  for  obtaining  an  Official 
Inquiry  into  the  Pauperism  of  Scotland/  by  which  several  sue- 
cessiire  reports  were  drawn  up  and  circulafe<l.  At  the  same  time 
numerous  petitions  were  likewise  presented  to  Parliament,  and 
memorials  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate  were  agreed  to  l>y  nearlv  all 
the  municipal  councils  of  the  Scotch  bnr^hs.  Foremost  among- 
these  bodies  the  magistrates  and  council  of  EdinburjE^b  appointed 
a  Committee  of  iheir  number,  with  the  Lord  Provost  at  its  head, 
*lo  consider  the  best  mode  of  etjnducting-  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  ihe  destitute  poor  of  Srotlaiid.*  The  Report  of  this 
Cammiitee  stated,  as  the  result  of  tbeir  inquiry  amon^  the 
managers  of  ihe  Royal  Infirmary,  Fever  Hosjnials,  and  Houses 
of  Refuge,  as  well  as  numerous  clerj^ymen,  missionaries,  lay 
^isitors^  and  other  persons  conversant  with  the  state  of  the  poor^ — - 

1st.  That  there  exists  extreme  and  extensive  deMiUion  in  the 
largt*  towns  of  Scotland,  particularly  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow; 
and  that  the  parochial  assistance  and  voluntary  aid  given  to  the 
destitute  poor  are  Malbf  utadequafe  to  supply  them  with  a  suHi- 
ciency  of  wholesome  food,  lodging,  and  clothing. 

2ad,  That  one  of  the  efl'ects  of  ibis  extreme  and  extensive 
destitution  is  to  render  these  cities  peculiarly  liable  to  those 
attacks  of  contagious  fever  by  which  they  have  often  suffered 
grievously  for  many  years  past;  thus  aggravating  in  turn  the  evil 
by  throwing  many  helpless  widows  and  orphans  upon  the  public 
charities.  It  was  observed  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  Report  (1838) 
*that  the  increase  of  fever  m  Edinburgh  indicates  a  gradual  dcte- 
rioratiofi  of  ihe  pr»or  in  this  city,  which  ought  to  fix  the  at  ten  lion 
of  all  ranks  of  the  community ;'  and  Dr.  Perry^  after  describing 
the  miserable  poor  of  Glasgow,  adds,  *  This  state  of  matters  will 
mn  stand  still,  but  will  soon  lead  to  the  most  serious  results/ 

3rd.  That  the  undue  pressure  of  the  poor  upon  the  great  towns 
of  Scotland  is  largely  caused  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  rebef  granted 
in  many  [of  the  rural]  parts  of  Scf>llaiid. 

The  committee  followed  up  this  expression  of  their  opinions  by 
a  strong  recommendation  that  the  propjscd  Government  Inquiry 
mto  the  Condition  oi  the  Poor  in  Scotland  shoidd  be  confided,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Irish  Preliminary  Inquiry,  to  one  or  more  of 
ihe  English  Poor  Law  Commissioners — not  only  on  the  obvious 
ground  of  their  extensive  experience  and  information  upon  the 
subject  of  pauperism  and  its  remedies,  and  of  the  valuable  in- 
quiries already  largely  instituted  by  them  into  the  sanatory  condi- 
tion of  the  Scottish  towns— but,  above  all,  of  their  perfect  freedom 
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from  partiality  in  ihe  matter—'  it  being  quite  manifesi  to  the  Com 

I  mi t tee  that  no  Report  or  Commussion  whatever  can  ponm 
i  •iif^test  claim  Ui  weight  aod  authority,  unless  Us  members  he  dofdA 
W'^bII  feelings  of  private  or  personal  iuterest,  and  be  perfecHff  m 
\tral ;  and  that  on  this  peciihar  questitin  the  English  Commiisioneri 
)ure  tniiy  the  only  persons  in  whom.,  from  their  absolute  neutrality, 
'  full  confidence  tan  be  placed/ 

Influena?d  by  these  and  simitar  representations,  GovernmenI 
hin  January,  1843,  appointed  a  Commission  lo  Inquire  into  li 
Administration  and  Practical  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Scot* 
land.  Unfortunately,  the  recx>mmendation  so  strongly  urg^  at 
to  the  composition  of  that  Commission,  was  not  attended  to. 
One  (Assistant)  English  Poor  Law  Commissit)ner,  it  is  true,  Wat 
named  in  the  lisl^ — ^Mr.  Twislelon ;  but  with  no  less  than  /fti^ 
Scotchmen — able  and  amiable  persons,  most  undoubtedly;  but 
still  as  Scotch m en "-Hiiree  amon^  them  of  fortune,  high  posi^ifl 
tion,  and  connection  with  the  heritor  or  landed  interest  of  Soot*" 
laml,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  a  |x>or  assessment  principally 
falls;  the  other  two  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  and  in  the  habit,  there- 
fore, of  managing  the  present  system  as  chairmen  of  their  kirk- 
©essions — pretty  sure  to  enter  on  the  inquiry  with  a  bias  on  ihd^fl 
minds  :  certainly  not  so  neniral  and  devoid  of  local  interest  tn  tliiH 
question  as  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  declared  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  give  authority  to  their  Repirt.  And  in  the  results 
of  the  Commission,  just  presented  to  Parliament,  we  have,  un* 
happily,  a  full  contirmatioo  of  this  impression :  we  find  the  fire 
Scotch  Commissioners  agreeing  in  a  Report,  which  the  Eng'lisli 
Poor  Law  Commissioner  totally  dissents  from  and  protests  against  I 
The  Scotch  majority,  while  lliey  admit  the  total  inadequacy  of 
the  present  system  f4)r  the  effectual  relief  of  destitution,  recom- 
mend a  patching  and  mending  of  it,  without,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
English  Commissioner,  and  certainly  likewise  in  ours,  any  such 
change  as  can  give  a  reasonable  security  for  its  being  more  efficient 
in  future  than  it  has  heretofore  been. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  English  Commissioner  w^  as 
likely  to  have  been  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  English  scheme 
aa  the  five  Scotch  Commissioners  of  the  Scotch.  We  do  not  think 
this  a  sound  argument ;  and  for  this  reason  : — The  English  Com- 
missioner, before  the  Report  was  drawn  up,  must  be  supjxised  to 
lia%^e  aajuired  quite  as  full  a  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  system  as 
any  or  all  of  his  five  colleagues  j>osses8ed,— for  he  had  been  un- 
remittingly occupied  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  in  personally 
examining  its  working  in  almost  every  town  and  district :  on  the 
other  hand,  he  alone  of  the  six  possessed  the  advantage  of  m 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  improved  system  of  English  poor  Uw, 
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\  0peiiftlion  and  effects :  he  alone,  therefore,  was  able  to  compare 

lirly  the  one  with  the  other.     The  Scotch  Commissioners  have  no 

>ubl  read  and  heard  mucli — on  very  doubtful  authority t  perhaps — 

af  the  Eng^lish  system.     But  they  must  be  supposed  to  know  very 

tile  of  its  real  working-;  especially  of  those  peculiar  features  on 

rhich  its  efficiency  depends,  and  wliich  are  wnntini^  in  the  Scotch 

law — its  workhouses- — its  mmle  of  dealinoc  with  the  able-bmlied — 

its  relieving  antl  medical  officers^ — and  the  superintending:  control 

"  ibe  Central  Commission,      In  ail  probability,  all  that  they  knew 

I  these  cardinal  points  was  that  they  are  exactly  those  which  are 

%%  csontroverted  and  abused  by  our  loudest-tmi^e<l  declaimers 

dst  *  The  New   Poor   Law.*      And  with  this  limited  rnng^e  of 

lation  and  experience,  and  the   jealous  fears  naturally  and 

navoklably  surest ed  by  the  little  they  did  know,  or  thouprhl  they 

knew,  of  the  Eng^hsh  system,  and  an  equally  unavoidable  bias  in 

liVDur  of  their  own,   however   ct)nfessedly  inadequate — with  the 

atural  desire,  moreover,  to  propose  no  more  clianije  than  they 

>uld    be  certain   was  necessary — and,    feeling   themselves  very 

Buch  in  the  dark  on  the  p^eneral  question  of  p«wr  laws,  rather  to 

a  prove  on  the  bit- by- bit  plan,  than  to  venture  to  rec<:»mmend  a 

JF radical  reform/ — ^is  it  wonderful  that  the  Scotch  gentlemen  should 

ave  preferred,  'stare  super  antiquas  vias/  to  abide  by  the  prin- 

iples  of  the  present  Scottish  mode  of  relieving  (as  it  is  by  courtesy 

Ityled)  the  jioor  of  Scotland  with  some  slig-ht  alterations  (most  of 

teiti  directed  to  the  greater  convenience  and  ease  of  the  rate- 

Rjers),  rather   than  to  rush  upon  the  to  them  unknown  and 

ally  dreaded  difficulties  of  *  Union  bastiles,  Somerset  House 

iespots,  and  able-bcwlied  pauperism  V 

But,  in  truth,  the  Report  and  recommendations  of  any  set  of 
!Jommissioners  need  be  considered  of  no  extraordinary  weighty 
lien  accompanied,  as  in  the  present  case,  by  the  publication  of 
ie  entire  mass  of  information  collected  by  them  in  the  course 
their  inquirv,  every  tittle  of  evidence  heard,  every  opinion 
JLten  to  them,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  every  case  they  ex- 
led.  With  these  materials  it  is  competent  to  every  one  to 
bis  own  opinion  on  the  question  ;  and  to  many,  jxissessing'  a 
fider  rang^e  of  experience  on  similar  matters  in  addition  to  that 
ippHed  by  tlie  reported  evidence,  tri  determine  it  Avith  perhaps  a 
renter  probability  of  coming"  to  a  rijofht  conclusion  than  the  Scotch 
Commissioners  themselves-  It  is  true  that  the  three  blue  books 
containing  this  evidence  are  formidably  bulky,  and  not  many  will 
mdertake  thoroughly  to  digest  them.  But  then,  on  the  other 
Iniid,  it  ia  quite  ns  clear  that  this  bulky  evidence  is  only  so  volu- 
minous* because  it  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  examine  and 
print  the  state  of  the  poor  in  every  individual  parish,  we  believe, 
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in  Scotland — nay,  almost  llie  case  of  every  iadmdual  pauper  in 

them;  and  likewise  to  inquire,  take  down,  and  print,  ilie  opinians  , 
wi  the  quesLion  of  aliriofel  every  individoal   minister,   elder*   heri- 
tor, ag-eiit,  physician,  surgeon.  coUeclor,  or  disLribulor  of  p<K>r- 
nioney  throng li  the  entire  breadth  and  length  of  Scotland*     In/ 
fact,  the  evidence  is  a  mass  of  needless  repetitions  ;  and  a  Uttld  | 
sifting  reduces  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  it  to  a  very  rande- 
rale  compass,     A  few   dips    into  it  almost  at  hazard  will   give  | 
a  very  fair  sample  of  the  staple  of  the  whole.     And  such  selec- 
tions—for iew  of  which  can   we  find  room — will  he  found  in  a 
very  manageable  form  in  the  skilful  pamphlets  of  Dr.  Alison  and 
Mr,  Pusey.  ^ 

The  law  of  Scotland  on  this  subject  is  very  nearly  identical  with  ^| 
that  of  England  (as  it  was  in  the  last  century),  having  been  passed  ^^ 
abcmt  the  same  lime — in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — with  the  same 
object  in  view  :  namely,  ihe  suppression  of  mendicancy  and  va- 
grancy, as  well  as  the  more  directly  humane  intention  of  dimi- 
nishing the  sufferings  of  the  poor ;  and.  moreover,  very  nearly  in 
the  same  words^the  only  essential  difference  being  the  omissioiii 
t)f  the  retjuiremenl  to  'set  to  work'  the  unemployed  po*>r. 

It  IS  in  its pkraaeoiof/t/  equally  imperative  and  compulsory  with 
the  Enghsh  law.  It  has  been  determined  by  the  courts  of  law  to 
give  to  the  destitute  poor  an  equal  rif/Itt  U)  relief;  and  yet,  prac- 
licaUy,  its  compulsory  enactments  remained  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury through  all  Scxitlandp  and  in  the  majority  <d  parishes  until 
within  a  very  short  period— in  many  ihey  remain  at  the  present  day 
— a  complete  dead- letter — set  at  n< night,  disobeyed,  and  disre* 
garded  by  the  parties  legally  compellable  under  it  to  support  tho 
pcMjr  of  iheir  parishes — of  no  avail  whatever  to  sa\e  the  destitute 
from  perishing  of  want — to  take  from  the  mendicant  his  excuse 
for  begging,  from  the  thief  his  apology  for  crime  r  or  practically  Ui 
concede  to  the  poor  of  the  hjcality  that  legal  right  which  the  sta*fl 
lute  verbally  ccmferred  on  them — whi<;b  the  courts  of  law  have  ^^ 
uniformly  confirmed — and  which,  were  the  case  reversed,  and  it 
had  been  a  claim  imposed  upon  the  poor  in  iavour  of  the  richp^H 
would  have  been  unduuhtcdly  enlV*rced  and  exacted  from  first  t(»^| 
last  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom.  We  feel  this  to  be  the  turn* 
ing  jKjint  of  the  whole  case:  and  it  will  enable  us  the  more  easily 
to  put  aside  a  vast  deal  of  unmeaning,  but,  on  that  very  account 
puzzling  and  mystifying  matter,  with  which  the  question  really  a| 
issue  has  been  unnecessarily  complicated. 

Our  readers  are,  of  course,  aware  that  a  controversy  has  long  ' 
been  carried  on  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Englandasto  the  general 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  any  legal  relief  whatever  to  ihc 
|HMjr.      In  England  the  question  has  been  pretty  well  decided  by 
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public  opinion  long:  since— at  all  events,  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
t-Poor  Law,  in  1837,  exhibited  the   almost   unanimous  opinion  of 
rihe  Legislature  upon  it.      In  Scoiland,  however,  the  opposite  feel- 
ling"  prevailed^  formerly  most  extensively,  amonp^  the  educated  and 
lliterary  classes  especially,  and  has  lingered  hiogest  there»     The 
^  otch  school  of  political  economists  has  generally  supported  the 
doctrine  which  condemns  a  pmir  law,  as  leading  to   a  surplus 
>pulation,  and  improvident  habits:  while*  owing  to  the  peculiar 
Dharacter  of  thai  system  of  quasi -public  charity  which  h.'is  in  Scot- 
land always  been  relied  on  to  supply  to  a  cericiin  extent  the  want 
jf  an  efficient  or  active  poor  law — namely,  the  church  collections 
Imnd  their  distribution  by   the  kirl\ -sessions— the  leading  officers 
Cif  its  religious  communities  have  imbibed  a  natural  prepossession 
favour  of   a  system  which   conferred  so  much  authority  and 
[ifluence    on    them    as   the    sole   dispensers    of  puliHc   chanlv, 
Chiefly*  we  believe,  under  the  inCluencc  of  the  natural  bias  thus 
reatcd,  many  zealous  and  able  enthusiasts  from  among  the  pjislors 
id  elders  have  zealously  contended,  ;is  some  still  continue  in  the 
ace  of  facts  and  evidence  to  contend,  for  the  superiority  of  the 
oluntary  system  of  poor- relief  over  the  compulsory — for  the  ad- 
ntage,  tn  a  moraK  physical,  and  social  view,  of  leaving  the  poor 
private  charity  alone- — the  Legislature  taking  no  thought  whnt- 
v*er  to  secure  them  from  stanation. 

Among  these  enthusiasts,  one  in  particular.  Dr.  Chalmers,  has 
E>r  many  ye^rs  written*  preached,  and  with  prodigious  energy 
aclically  laboured  to  prtvve  the  justness  of  this  doctrine  of  non- 
Eilerference ;  and  in  times  past  we  have,  ourselves,  occasionally 
arown  a  spear  with  him  on  the  question.  Certainly,  if  there 
rere  but  a  grain  f)f  truth  in  that  doctrine — -if  it  were  not  as  clearly 
nd  demonstrably  false  *as  the  plnnelary  system  of  Tychr>  Brabe- — 
be  eloquence,  energy,  and  almost  superhuman  activity  of  Dr. 
[Chalmers  would  have  established  it  long  since.  But  it  could  not 
the  light  of  discussion  and  the  test  of  facts ;  and  though  we 
find  still  prevailing  here  and  there  among  the  wilnesses, 
pecially  those  of  Dr.  Chalmerses  own  profession,  who  were  ex- 
lined  by  the  Commissioners,  the  fond  hallucination  that  it  is 
etter  to  leave  the  poor  to  support  the  poor,  than  to  take  by 
cation  anything  for  this  purpose  from  the  ricli^ — that  all  charity 
hust  be  wiihered  by  the  blighting  influence  of  an  assessment,  the 
[>r  themselves  hardening  their  hearts  towards  each  other,  and 
Dtally  neglecting  their  relatives  the  moment  the  parish  bej^ins  to 
Itc  any  care  of  them— and  the  wealthy  never  subscribing  to  a 
baritable  institution,  or  interesting  themselves  in  the  least  in  the 
Dndition  of  their  distressed  neighbours,  if  they  are  made  to  pay  a 
or- rate — that  all  prudence  and  forethought  must  necessarily  be 
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exchanged  for  a  reclcless  disregard  of  the  fulure,  and  a  complete 
abandoiirncntof  industrious  and  frugal  haliits,  the  moment  the  law 
holds  out  the  assurance  that  nt>  one  need  absolutely  starve — yet 
we  do  find  likewise  ihat  a  very  extensive  chanjje  has  been  takinje^ 
place  on  I  his  subject  in  public  opinion  even  in  S«x3lland  :  we  find 
a  very  large  proportion  ot  the  most  intelH§jent  witnesses  ejEannined 
(and  especially  we  would  mention,  as  nearly  without  excejMkm*  all 
those  most  practically  conversant  with  the  wants  and  condition  of 
the  poor^ — such  as  medical  men,  managers  of  poor- funds  and  hos- 
pitals,  pcdice-oflicers,  and^  to  their  credit,  many  landlords  and 
agents,  though  of  course  there  are  exceptional  cases) — ^we  find  these 
acknowledging  that  their  opinions  have  been  very  much  shaken  or 
entirely  changed  upon  the  question,  of  late  years,  by  further  ex* 
perience  and  discussion ;  and  that  their  present  conviciion  is  thai 
the  principle  of  a  compulsory  assessment  for  the  full  and  complete 
sustentation  of  the  destitute  poor  of  all  classes  is  the  only  sound 
one — -ibe  only  one  that  can  save  the  country  from  being  overflnweii 
by  an  increasing  mass  of  WTCtchedness,  disease,  and  want.     Above 
all,  we  find   in  the  evidence  a  bo4iy  of  facts  absolutely  over- 
whelming, in  j>roof  of  the  stupendous  fallacy  of  the  non-inter- 
ference economists— facts  proving  the  very  reverse  of  all   their 
assertions,   l>oth  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  the  voluntary 
system  of  poor  relief,  and  the  evils  resuhing  from  the  compulsory 
one :  showing  that,  in  truth,  it  is  exactly  where  no  assessment  has 
been  yet    intrfiduced  that  the   evils  dreaded  by  them  are  most 
rife — the  surplus   p>pulalion  multiplying   fastest — improvidence 
and  recklessness  of  the  future  most  prevalent — the  neglect  of  rc- 
lalives  most  frequent — the  wcrdthy  least    inclined  to  charity— 
the  pretended  independence  of  the  poor  consisting  in  a  general 
dependence  on  mendicancy  and  vagrancy,  which  renders  I  hem  a 
nuisance  to  the  classes  just  above  them  far  exceeding  in  annoyance 
the  payment  of  any  rale  that  could  be  imposed  for  their  support—* 
and  their  pretended  moral  character  in  such  of  iheir  children  ai 
escape  the  diseases  brought  on  by  hunger,  filth,  and  cold,  bein^ 
trained  in  habits  of  beggary  and  vice,  which  l)ring  them  into  fre- 
quent acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  gaol. 

The  non-interference  system,  in  fact,  could  not  be  more  fa- 
vourably tried  than  it  was  in  Glasgow  by  Dr.  Chalmers  himself^ 
And  it  was  on  the  evidence  of  his  asserted  su<:;cess  there  that  he 
grounded  his  opposition  to  a  Poor  Law.  Now  what  has  expe- 
rience really  demonstrated  there?  True,  so  long  as  he  remainedl 
£^  the  head  of  the  Parochial  System  (as  he  calls  il)  in  St.  John  « 
pfirish^  applying  all  his  powerful  energies  and  extraordinary  elo- 
r|uence  tcx  the  task  of  urging  contributions  from  the  wealthy, 
mutual  charity  among  the  poor,  and  patience  and  resignation  in 
t  the 
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be  very  deBtitule — so  long  as  thai  one  pari*li  remained  under  the 

ersonal  care  of  a  man  whose  unrivalled  abilities  made  him  m 

wt  of  aatocrat  over  the  whole  of  that  great  city  of  Glasg^ow — 

smmanding  the  ardent  iX)-o juration  of  whomsoever  he  chose  to 

jnour  by  any  sijfn  of  his  confidence — so  long  were  the  eitreme 

vi\%  mcidental  to  his  system  warded  off.     But  what  happened 

all  tbe  other  parisljes  of  Scotland,  where  there  was  no  Dr, 

Chalmers?     The  evidence  tells  us — eJlher  necessity  compelled 

be  introduction  of  an  assessment,  or  the  pmir  were  slanged.     Nay, 

rhat  happened  even  in  ihe  other  parishes  of  Glasgow,  with  the 

Kample  of  Dr,  Chalmers's  system   and  very  presence  to  aid  and 

et  the  effort?     Just  ihe  same!      Nay,  what  happened  even  in 

le  parish  of  St.  John*B  iuelf>  shortly  after  Dr.  Chalmers  quitted 

U' hy,  a  total  break-down  of  the  whole  system  I     The  very 

aplefact  thai  his  system  /tas  never  been  successfully  carried  out 

any  ont  parish  in  Scotland,  except  in  that  which  enjoyed  the 

tnefit  of  his  strenuous  support  to  it — (if  indeed,  even  there,  it 

ould  be  declared  successful*  which  we  see  go^xl  reason  to  doubt) 

ind  that  after  his  willidrawal  it  ef>mpletely  faded  there  like- 

te*^ — the  very  parish  of  St.   John's  itself  havinfi:  been  obliged, 

tbe  rest  of  Glasgow,  to  have  recourse  to  an  assessment — this 

iple  fact  would  unseal  the  eyes  of  any  but  one  blinded  by 

be  most  perverse  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  a  favourite  crotchet,  on 

rhich  bis  life  has  been  almost  spent  and  his  reputation  staked. 

Under  these  circnmsUmccs  we  may  consider  ourselves  relieved 

jm  any  necessity  of  debalin*?  the  general  expediency  of  a  sta- 

atorj  maintenance  for  the   destitute  with  the  disciples  of  the 

i^halmers  school,  antl  consider  the  question  to  this  extent  as  long^ 

determined  in  the  minds  of  all  whose   humanity  is  directed 

|ty  judgment,  and  who,  instead  of  dwelling  w4th  pleasure  on  the 

entimental  picture  of  one  starvinp^  being  sharing  his  last  crust  or 

L>tato  with  another, t  desire,  not  merely  in  the  interests  of  huma- 

ily,  but  likewise  for  the  sake  of  the  peace,  order,  and  morality 

society,  that  the  property  of  the  country  shouhi  be  made  re- 

)DsibIe  fur  preventmg  the  existence  of  extreme  destitution,  or 

only  alternative,  permitted  mendicancy  and  vagrancy. 

Even   the  Scotch  Commissiimers  profess  to  ^o  this  length,  at 

St  so  far  as  we  can  understand  their  views,  which  are  not  very 

atelligibly  stated.     At  least,  they  do  not  in  their  Heprjrt  give 

ncouragement   to  the   notion  that  the  poor  should   be   left  to 

private  charity.     On  the  c^mlrnry,  they  lament  the  inadequacy 

the   amount  of  relief  afforded   to  them  at  present   from   both 

public  and  private  sources;  and,  though  not  recommending  that 
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assessm{»nts  sliould  be  made  compulsory  everywhere,  I  hey  yet 
seem  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  they  will  become  universal, 
under  the  influence  of  public  opinion  operaUnoj  on  the  h>cal  pro- 
prietors, willioot  any  chan«re  of  the  law, 

Byl  this  is  not  enough.  Public  opinion,  or  we  are  much 
mistaken,  will  require  more  than  a  faint  hope  held  out  of  iti 
gradual  influence  operating  a  chang-e  on  the  feelinofs  of  the 
Scottish  heritors  as  a  class,  and  inducing  them  to  do  their  duty 
by  their  fellow* -creatures.  It  is  time  to  consider  that  the  law 
already,  and  for  centuries  past,  has  estabUshcd  the  ri(/ht  of  the 
poor  lo  relief — aye,  and  to  snfficieiit  reliefs—and  has  enjoined 
parochial  assessments  as  the  means  of  raising  the  funds  for  tbifl 
purpose^thcs  rnahhfi/  the  advtpiate  mstcittaijon  of  the  poor  a  leffal 
ixmiiitwu  of  the  tenure  of  property.  And,  however  the  Scotch 
Commissioners  may  endeavour  to  blink  the  question — by  giving 
half  a  dozen  lines  only  to  this — the  cardinal  point  of  the  whole 
problem  they  had  to  solve — and  pages  to  minor  matters  relative 
to  setdeinenls.  able-bodied  pauperism,  and  so  forth— it  cannot  be 
concealed,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  of  this,  their  statu* 
lory  right  to  suflicienl  relief  in  destilutiou  from  the  property  of 
the  heritors,  the  poor  have  been,  and  are  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, deprived  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  ;  that,  for 
this  purpose,  the  parties  liable  tn  the  charge  have  employed, 
and  still  employ,  every  shift  and  means  of  evasion  ;  sternly  re- 
fusing, in  most  cases,  to  obey  the  law — daring  the  wretched 
paupers,  or  their  humane  advocates,  to  proceed  to  compel  relief 
l)y  tlie  slow  and  expensive  process  alone  open  to  them — in  the 
Court  of  Session  ;  in  others,  resorting  to  every  kind  of  substitute, 
voluntary  subscriptions,  small  in  amount  and  temporary,  charity 
sermons,  church  collections,  licensed  and  badged  mendicancy,  a 
regular  rjuarlering  of  the  poor  on  their  neighbours,— anything,  ii 
short,  rather  than  submit  to  the  direct  and  plain  injunctions  of  the 
ancient,  just.,  and  unquestioned  law  of  the  hmd. 

The  example  of  England  could  hardly  fail  to  tell  upi>n  ibe  di»- 
tricts  of  Scotland  immediately  beyond  the  border.  And  the  raptd 
increase  of  pupulalion  in  the  great  lowos  necessarily  compell 
earlier  attention  to  the  poor  than  was  ihe  case  in  the  rural  d 
tricts  removed  lieyond  the  English  influence.  It  is  impossible 
doubt — and  indeed  we  know  it  lo  be  the  fact — that  every  here 
and  there  in  the  rural  districts  the  residence  of  a  kind-hearted 
family  of  fortune  has  been  sufficient  to  supply  all  defects  in 
its  own  neighbourhood.  This  is  of  course — but  in  general  it 
may  be  substantiated,  that,  from  the  first,  the  burtlen  of  assess- 
ment has  been  *  fought  off'  by  ihe  heritors,  or  landowners  to  the 
very  latest  possible  moment,  and  by  every  shift  and  device,  until 
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the  pressure  of  the  horrors  occasioned  by  an  accumulation  of 
unrelieved  misery,  with  its  necessary  concomirants — be£rjrarVj 
pestilential  disease,  and  crime — have  ftjrced  upnn  them  a  partial 
adoption  of  that  remedy  which  the  law,  disregarded  and  set  at 
nought*  had  long  before  prescribed. 

The  usual  mode  of  avoiding'  assessment  was  by  distributing 
to  the  poor  collections  made  at  the  church  doors  ;  and  these,  in 
early  times,  even  for  a  long  pi'iiod  subsequent  lo  the  passing  of 
the  statute  of  1579,  continued  to  be  the  only  fund  from  wbirh 
the  poor  were  maintained.  Until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  Inst 
century  assessments  had.  by  this  means,  been  warclrtl  off  by  tlie 
parties  liable  by  law  to  maintain  the  poor.  Their  natural,  though 
unjustifiable  reluctance  to  tax  themselves  for  the  purpose  was 
generally  backed  by  the  rlergy*  who  not  only  prided  themselves 
on  being  able  lo  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  their  inOuenre  and 
exhortations  among  their  parishioners*  but  were  unwilling  that  the 
distribution  of  the  poor-fund  should  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Kirk  Session  altogether,  as  was  usually  the  consequence  of  dn  as- 
ment» 

The  general  preference  evinced  by  the  Scottish  clergy  to  the 
system  of  relief  by  voluntary  church  contributions,  distributed  by 
the  Kirk  Session,  is  only  to  be  thus  accounted  for.  The  inade- 
quacy of  the  funds  they  could  pro%4de  in  this  manner  for  the 
purjxise  must  have  been  obvious  to  them  all,  and  is  admitted 
universally.  We  regret,  however^  lo  find  the  General  Assembly 
still  givinz  some  sort  of  countenance  to  the  opposition  to  assess* 
ment  in  their  Rep>rt,  printed  as  a  supplement  to  that  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry — a  document  which  we  will  not  rha- 
raclerize  further  than  as  surprisingly  weak,  partial,  evasive  of  the 
real  question,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  the  respectable  body  from 
which  it  proceeds.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking 
that,  even  had  the  cburrh  contributions  ajiproached  to  a  suffici- 
ency previous  to  the  late  secession,  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  expect 
more  than  a  far  inferior  supply  from  that  source  in  future.  It  is 
stated  generally  througln^ut  the  Evidence  that  this  unhappy  event 
has  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  the  collections  everywhere, 
and  in  not  a  (ew  planes  nearly  annihilated  them. 

The  lai^er  towns,   Edinburgh,  Glasgow.  Aberdeen,  Dundee. 
Perth,  Montrose,  Forfar,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  border  coun- 
and  burghs»  have   been  compelled  long  since  to  make  up  the 

ficiency  of  the  voluntary  contributions  by  assessment ;  but  even 
yet  the  former  are  exclusively  relied  on  through  the  greater  part 
of  Scotland.  Let  us  turn  to  the  facts  collected  by  the  Comniis- 
sioQ  of  Inquiry  to  see  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  either 
system  of  relief  fulfils  the  object  of  sustaining  the  destitute  poor. 

The 
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The  first  point  that  muat  strike  any  one  who  exammes  the 
evidence  is  the  extreine  inequalit}  (jf  the  amount  of  relief  afforded 
in  different  parts  of  StH>lland.  At  Montrose,  Arbroath*  Forfar, 
Dundee,  and  several  other  places  in  the  counties  of  Ang'us  and 
Fife,  the  allow nnces,  though  described  by  the  witnesses  as,  on 
the  whole,  insufficient  as  a  sole  source  of  maintenance,  yet  amount 
to  from  2^,  to  even  4^*  a- week  to  the  impotent  poor  on  the  roll 
In  Ros3-»hire,  on  the  other  hand,  from  3a-.  to  4.f,  o-yftatr  seems 
the  usual  stint ! — =a  piitance  which  can  scarcely  be  of  sensible 
value  towards  supporting  existence.  Of  course  the  p<>or  must 
live — ^those,  at  least,  who  do  live — by  mendicancy.  No  wonder 
the  minister  of  Kirkmichael  in  this  district  says, 

*  There  is  a  great  deal  of  begging  in  my  pariih.  Those  who  beg  arc 
the  best  supported  among  the  poor.  Every  one  at  whose  door  they  call 
gives  something,  either  a  halfpenny  or  a  Utile  meal.  We  liave  a  num- 
ber of  beggars  from  other  parishes.  The  people  com  plain  of  beggars  aa 
a  burden  on  Uiem,' 

So  also  Mr.  David  Macdonald,  a  large  tacksman  of  Assynt, 
and  a  very  intelligent  witness  :— 

'The  highest  allowance,  within  my  knowledge,  given  to  paupers  on 
the  roll  is  3*.  6rf.  a-year.  The  paupers  go  round  to  their  neigh boun 
and  acquaintauces  once  a  year  to  collect  meal  and  potatoes.  This  they 
cM  fhigging — they  do  not  admit  that  it  is  begging.  I  would  undoubt- 
edly recommend  the  levying  of  an  atjses^ment  for  the  support  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  poor.' 

In  Sutherland,  Caithness,  the  Orkneys,  and  Western  IsJes  we 
find  prevailinjf  the  same  utter  neglect  of  the  poor,  and  denial  of 
any  public  relief  to  ihem— for  what  is  an  allowance  of  3*.  or  4l. 
a-year?  !a  Inverness-shire  affairs  are  much  the  same,  In  some 
of  these  districts  the  jwior  are  '  <juarterefi  •  on  the  inhabitants^  who 
are  in  turn  expected  to  lodge,  as  well  as  feed  them.  No  wonder 
many  state  like  Mr.  Henderson  of  Moss- bank,  Shetland, — 

*  I  do  not  like  this  system  of  quartering  the  paiipers  upon  us.  Th 
annoyance  is  bo  great  that  I  would  rather  give  double  the  sum  which 
they  cost  to  maintain  them  in  any  other  way.  Many  of  them  are  dirty 
and  filthy  in  their  habila.  It  is  diflicult  to  keep  them  clean  at  nights. 
1  make  a  bed,  or  a  shake-down,  for  them  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen.  1 
never  feel  certain  that  they  do  not  bring  vermin  with  them.  I  have  heard 
plenty  of  tenants  object  like  myself  to  this  sy&tem,' — App*  II.  p.  218,  *H 

In  some  districts  Saturday  is  set  apart  for  begging,  and  crowdrf^ 
of  twenty^ five  or  tbirij  beggars  are  described  as  often  assembled 
round  a  door  for  this  purpose. 

'  Begging,  in  fact,'  aay*  the  Rev,  G.  Robertson^  minister  of  Tlmrso, 
r*h*i  become  use  and  wtmt  here.  It  is  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  poor 
^ft  necessary  means  of  subsistence.     If  they  do  not  beg  they  must  starve. 

I  have. 
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I  have,  bowefer,  no  doabt  of  the  pernicious  efieets  of  begging,  etpeci- 

2r  oa  the  young.  It  desteoys  all  feeling  of  independence,  encourages 
olenoe,  and  promotes  fraud  and  imposition.' — lo,  p.  355. 

Who  can  doubt  it  f  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  oppo« 
Dents  of  a  poor-rate,  it  is  solely  from  fear  of  destroying  the  inde- 
pendence^ industry,  and  morality  of  the  poor  that  they  would 
Wave  them  to  the  resources  of  private  charity — and  scruple  to 
interfere  with  thii  beautiful  system  of  permitted  general  mendi- 
cancy! 

But  this  system,  such  as  it  is,  by  no  means  supplies  the  wants 
of  the  poor.  We  might  fill  sheets  with  the  recital  of  scenes  of 
misery  witnessed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  cases  of  famine, 
nakedness,  disease^  and  multiplied  death,  the  direct  result  of  its 
inadequacy — ^rendering  a  large  portion  of  Scotland  a  complete 
counterpart  to  the  worst  districts  of  Ireland.  Of  course  there  are 
DO  assessments  in  these  quarters.  The  trifling  amount  of  the 
collections  gathered  from  voluntary  contribution  may  be  judged 
(lom  that  of  the  miserable  allowances  afibrded  out  of  them.  But 
even  this  burden  falls  on  the  wrong  shoulders.  Listen  to  the 
minister  of  Killearn :  '  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  richer  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  not  the  most  charitable  to  the  poor  * 
(Ih.  p.  23).  The  Rev.  Simon  Frazer,  of  Kilmorach,  in  Ross- 
shtre,  says,  '  The  rich  tenants  seldom  stretch  out  their  hands  to 
put  money  into  our  Church  collections.' — (/A.  p.  21.)  And  yet 
it  is  a  favourite  assertion  of  the  opponents  of  a  rate  that,  in  its 
absence,  collections  may  be  depended  on  ! 

If  an  assessment  is  resorted  to  in  such  districts,  as  an  experi* 
ment,  the  heritors  are  soon  tired  of  it,  and  return  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  refusing  all  relief,  and  leaving  the  poor  to  the  blessings  of 
Uie  system  of  '  sympathy  and  mutual  dependence.*  What  these 
lie  we  may  learn  from  Mr.  Aldcorn,  a  surgeon  in  Oban,  where 
an  assessment  had  been  consented  to  by  the  heritors  in  1841,  but 
discontinued  in  1843 : — 

*  As  a  proof  that  the  poor  were  better  off  under  the  assessment  than 
they  were  without  it,  I  may  state  that  after  the  distribution  under  the 
aaessment  ceased  iu  January,  1843,  three-fourths  of  aU  the  bed-ridden 
mid  very  deatUute  paupers  died  within  three  or  four  months  of  that 
time:— {lb.  p.  162.) 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  heritors  whose  refusal  to  continue 
the  assessment  occasioned  this  appalling  destruction  of  life  ? — 
heritors  bound,  let  it  be  remembered,  by  law  to  assess  them^ 
selves  to  sustain  the  poor  of  their  parish  !  Would  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chalmers  venture  to  extol  these  his  zealous  disciples  ? 

There  is  a  cuckoo-note  repeated  by  the  advocates  for  non- 
interference, that  'an  assessment  would  dry  up  the  sources  of 

private 
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private  charity.'  We  have  seen  how  inadequate  is  the  supply  bo 
afTorded.  But  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  respect  due  to  the 
sacre4  profession  of  clergymen  who  continue^  in  the  teeth  of  all 
experience,  to  repeat  this.  Such  is  the  Rev.  Alexander  Stuart 
of  Cromarty,  who  says, — 

*  /  am  afraid  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  assessment  from  the 
pressure  of  distress.  We  have  endeavoured  to  ward  it  off  as  long  as 
we  could.  I  am  afraid  that  the  poor  would  trust  to  the  assessment,  and 
that  it  would  dry  up  the  sources  of  private  charity.' 

The  reverend  gentleman  adds,  on  cross-examination, — 

'  I  never  resided  in  a  parish  where  there  was  an  assessment     I  do 

not  know  from  experience  that,  in  such  a  parish,  the  streams  of  private 

charity  are,  in  fact,  dried  up.' 

The  very  next  witness,  Mr.  Jeremiah   Joyce,  says  just  the 

same^ — 

*  I  do  not  know  from  experience  that  an  assessment  dries  up  the 
sources  of  private  charity,  but  /  should  think  so.  I  have  heard peopk 
say  so,  and  it  is  my  opinion.^ — App.  III.  pp.  4,  5. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sentimental  eloquence  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
has  overborne  their  better  judgments,  and  the  testimony  of  their 
own  knowledge,  as  to  the  total  inefficiency  of  the  resources  supi^ 
plied  by  private  charity  in  their  own  parishes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  talk  in  this  way  fancy  them- 
selves actuated  solely  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence.  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  morals  of  the  poor  that  they  leave  them  to  be  relieved 
by  each  other.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  them  to  see  the  half- 
starving  wretch  share  his  bowl  of  begged  potatoes  with  one  still 
nearer  death  by  famine  than  himself.  The  wealthy  are  too  often 
easily  persuaded  to  refrain  from  disturbing  the  sentiment  of  the 
picture  by  their  interference.  Mr.  Macarthur  says,  '  One  class 
of  impotent  poor  are  kept  from  actual  starvation  by  another 
class  able  to  get  about,  who  beg  for  them.'  The  Rev.  John 
Noble,  minister  of  Fodder ty,  says,  '  The  heritors  (landowners) 
have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  assisted  to  relieve  the  poor  * 
{Ih.  p.  25). 

In  many  extensive  districts  there  are  few  resident  gentry,  and 
the  absentee  heritors  give  nothing — or  very  rarely  send  some  small 
sum,  influenced  by  the  dread  of  a  threatened  assessment.  The 
Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  minister  of  Camoch,  says, — 

*  There  are  no  resident  heritors.  They  (the  absentee  proprietors)  do 
not  send  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  Church  collections.' — {lb.  p.  27.) 

*  I  know  a  proprietor  in  my  parish,'  says  the  Rev.  David  Garment, 
minister  of  Roskeen,  *  who  draws  2000/.  to  3000/.  a-year  from  it,  and 
contrihutes  only  3/.  to  the  poor-fund.' 

The  estate  of  Glengarry,  on  which  the  impotent  poor  receive 
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but  3^,  6^.  apiece  fruin  the  Church  collections  in  the  year,  has  a 
rental  of  7000/.  a-year,  increased  from  800/.  in  1784— (App»  IL 
P^  474). 

The  rental  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  Arran,  is  10,000/, 
a*year.  There  is  no  assessment.  His  Grace  is  seldom  in  that 
part  of  his  p«3ssessinns ;  hut  he  g-ives  throujjh  his  factor  pensions  to 
certainof  the  poor,  to  the  amount  of  about  180A  per  annum.  This 
is  stated  to  the  Commissioners  as  hij^hly  creditable  to  ibe  Duke. 
And,  compared  with  the  ccmduct  of  many  other  larsre  proprie- 
lors,  it  appears  indeed  to  be  so.  But  how  mucU  would  such  an 
estate  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  ptM>r  in  En«[land  ?  And  as 
it  is  admitted  by  all  that  tbe  po<»r,  when  destitute,  bave  a  le^at 
slatutory  right  to  sufficient  relief  from  tbe  heritors,  to  he  levieil 
by  assessment,  why  are  tbe  proprietors  of  one  part  of  the  island 
alone  t*>  be  permitted  to  shirk  and  evade  llie  acknowledgment  of 
that  rij^bt,  and  the  tluty  in^ posed  upon  ibem  by  a  law  as  sacred, 
surely,  and  as  (iillng  to  be  obeyed*  as  that  by  which  they  hold 
their  estates?  Why  are  they  to  be  allowed  stubbornly  to  refuse 
the  clainis  of  the  ptjon  which  the  owners  of  properly  ibroujjhout 
the  rest  of  the  island  readdy  concede,  at  a  cost  of  10,  I5t  and 
20  per  cent*  of  ibeir  rentals/  Even  in  Ireland  the  landlords  have 
been  reminded  by  the  orjjans  of  Governnieiit,  that  *  Frojierty  bas 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  ri^bts/  But  this  is  not  ibe  case  of  Ire- 
land, where  at  that  time  no  Poor  law  had  been  enacted.  In 
Scotland  a  legal  jirovision  for  the  poor,  sufhcieot  to  preserve  theiu 
from  destitution,  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  written  law,  declared, 
can6rm€?d,  and  enforced  by  tbe  tribunals  wbenever  the  quesli<m 
has  been  htigated.  And  it  is  by  open  defiance  of  tbe  Icffai  claims 
of  the  poor^  that  the  heritors  alone  escape  assessment.  The  Ccmrt 
of  Session  cannot  be  approached  by  the  pauper,  for  want  of 
means.  The  rich  man  avails  himself  of  ibis^  to  rob  him  of  bis 
n^hl.  Can  it  be  represented  otherwise  ?  And  shall  not  llie  Le- 
gislature interfere  to  redress  this  crying  injustice  / 

Moreover,  tbe  niggardly  conduct  of  tbe  heritors  of  extensive 
districts  necessarily  drives  a  large  portion  of  their  wretched  inha- 
bilaots  to  resort  to  ibe  towns,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  where 
»f>me  respect  is  evinced  for  tbe  principles  of  humanity  and  express 
enactments  of  the  law^— thus  overburdening  ihera  with  paupers 
Dot  properly  belonging  to  tliem.  This,  inileed,  is  a  very  general 
C30ID plaint  throughout  the  towns  and  the  lowland  counties,  where 
assessments  have  been  introduced. 

In  these  localities,  as  might  be  expected,  tbe  condition  of  the 
poor  is  not  what  we  have  found  it  in  tbe  unassessed  districts.  But 
rt  must  not  l>e  imagined  that  the  introduction  of  an  assessment 
places  matters  at  once  on  their  proper  h>oting,  and  secures  the 
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due  relief  of  the  destitute.  Very  far  from  it.  It  has  been  in  most 
cases  introduced  only  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  necessity,  to 
supplement  the  deficiency  of  the  voluntary  collections ;  and  the 
same  struggles,  shifts,  and  evasions  which  the  heritors,  before  this 
necessity  was  yielded  to,  made  to  escape  its  infliction^  they 
now  continue  in  order  to  keep  its  amount  as  low  as  possible. 
Throughout  nearly  jxU  the  assessed  parishes  into  which  the  inquiry 
of  the  Commissioners  extended^  it  appeared  that  the  wants  <rf 
the  poor  are  by  no  means  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  sum  to 
be  raised  by  assessment ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  amount  wbidi 
the  heritors  themselves  agree  to  raise  forms  the  limit  of  the 
relief  given  to  the  poor !  The  managers  of  the  fund  myently 
represent  the  sum  they  need  for  the  purpose,  on  which  the  he- 
ritors proceed  to  grant  one-half,  or  some  fraction  of  it ;  09^  of 
which  the  poor  are  relieved  so  far  as  it  will  go^  but  in  a  manner 
generally  quite  insufficient  for  their  maintenance.  Allowances, 
for  example,  are  made  to  the  helpless  poor  of  3cf.,  6d.,  or  It.  per 
week,  sums  obviously,  and  in  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  wit- 
nesses examined,  insufficient  to  maintain  life  upon  if  expended 
in  food  alone,  much  less  to  provide  lodging,  clothing,  fuel,  at- 
tendance and  medicine.  The  poor  are  thus  driven  <^  necessi^^ 
even  in  the  assessed  parishes^  to  eke  out  their  living  by  men- 
dicancy. 

In  Edinburgh  itself,  Mr.  Marshall,  treasurer  of  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  the  destitute  Sick,  says — 

*  The  funds  provided  by  the  parochial  assessment  are  extremely  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  poor.  In  scarcely  any  case  does  a  ^r 
person  receive  more  than  a  shilling  a  week,  though  utterly  unable  to  do 
anything;  and  that  in  most  cases  does  no  more  than  pay  for  house-rent; 
and  consequently  they  must,  either  by  begging,  stealing,  or  some  other 
shift,  find  food  and  raiment.  Families  of  three,  four,  or  five,  receifc 
generally  but  \s,  6d.  or  2^.  a- week,  and  after  providing  for  house-rent 
there  is  nothing  over  for  food  and  clothing.' 

The  Rev.  T.  Guthrie  says, — 

•  In  many  cases  they  would  require  double  the  allowance  they  re- 
ceive; and  in  many  intsanccs,  people  have  no  choice  but  to  stealer 
starve.  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  I  know  the  system  has  a  most 
pernicious  effect  on  the  habits  of  the  people.  They  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  begging,  which  can  never  promote  the  spirit  of  independence  among 
the  people.  ...  I  find  many  instances  in  which  parents  abandon  their 
children — it  arises  from  the  wretchedly  low  state  to  which  they  have 
fallen — so  low  that  I  have  sometimes  seen  parents  glad  when  their 
children  died.  It  tends  to  destroy  all  good  habits,  and  extinguish  the 
very  feelings  of  human  nature.' 

Mr.  John  Gray  says, — 

^  Begging,  within  these  few  years,  is  increased  tenfold  in  Edinburgh. 
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I  mm  situatetl  myself  ia  the  tuburbr,  and  I  don't  know  whether  the  aame 
be^art  do  not  cidl  four  or  6ve  times  a  day.' 

The  Rev,  Tbomas  Clarke,  also  of  Bdinburgb,  says — 

*  I  visited  ten  rooms  lately,  and  there  was  not  a  panicle  of  furniture 
in  any  one  of  them.  The  people  were  lying  on  the  floor — upon  juit 
as  much  straw  as  you  could  hold  in  your  hands.* — (App,  L  p.  116.) 

We  have  no  space  ti>  ^o  inu>  further  details  of  the  horrible 
mass  of  destitution  existing  in  the  splendid  metrop>lig  of  Scot- 
land. There  an  &«ftessment  is  indeed  levied :  but  it  is  itn|>ossible 
fioT  the  manaireni  ot  the  poor- funds  to  extract  iVom  the  parties 
who  make  the  aasessment  anything  like  a  suHiciency  for  the  effec- 
tual relief  of  the  poor.  If  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  ur^ncy, 
such  as  that  occasioned  by  the  cholera,  the  manag^ers  expend  more 
than  the  sum  awarded,  the  rale- paying  body,  as  the  Town  Council 
m  the  city  has  done,  refuse  point-blank  U>  pay  the  debt,  declarinflj 
the  managers  personally  responsible ;  and  debts  to  the  amount  of 
many  thousand  |X}unds  have  been  thus  accumulated  against  the 
distnbulors  of  relief  in  some  of  the  parishes  of  Edinburgh.  This 
absolute  denial  of  funds  forces  the  managers  to  be  equally 
pinching  and  peremptory  in  their  refusal  of  adequate  relief  to 
the  destitute.  As  one  example  of  their  niggardliness,  which  will 
vouch  for  the  rest,  we  may  slate  that  when,  in  limes  of  extreme 
distress  among  the  poor,  soup-kitchens  have  been  set  up  by 
charitable  societies  in  the  town,  the  managers  of  the  poor-  funds 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  down  the  paltry  allowances  they 
give — already  insufficient,  as  we  have  seen,  to  pay  more  than  the 
lodging  of  each  pauper- — by  the  amount  of  the  daily  basin  of  soup 
the  poor  wTetches  might  thus  obtain !  * 

No  wonder  the  poor  resort  to  the  gaol  for  shelter  and  food, 
and  beg  to  be  allowed  to  remain  iherc,  as  appears  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  very  humane  governor  of  the  Edinburgh  prison. 

In  Glasgow,  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  British  opulence^ 
matters  are,  if  possible,  even  worse,  '  The  fact  cannot  be  con- 
cealed,' says  Captain  Miller,  the  exceedingly  intelltgeni  and  able 
Superintendent  of  Police, 

'  that  hundreds  of  persona  die  annually  in  Glasgow,  from  diaeaaes 
brought  on  by  want  of  proper  nourishment;  and  from  what  has  come 
under  my  own  peraoiml  observation^  I  um  convinced  that  many  persons 
die  in  consequence  of  being  treaitd  in  their  own  houses,  where  they  have 
oeithcr  food,  fuel,  nor  clothing,  while  labouring  under  fever,  and  other 
infcciiotts  diseases.  ,  ,  .  In  bH  cases  the  relief  aflx>rded  ia  very  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  poor.  The  allowance  ia  scarcely  aufficient  to 
eoiblf  them  to  pay  the  rents  of  their  miserable  dwellings.  Indeed,  a 
great  leany  are  principaUy  dependent  on  public  and  private  charity  for 
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the  means  of  subsistence. In  the  very  centre  of  the  city  there  ii  jui 

accumulated  mass  of  squalid  miser)',  probably  unequalled  in  any  olhec 
town  of  the  British  dominions.  .  .  .  There  is  concentrated  everythiuj 
wretched,  dissolute,  loathsome,  and  peslileiitiaL     These  places  arc  fill 
by  a  population  of  ma/ii/  ihouuinds  of  miaerable  creatures.     The  hoi 
in  which   they  live  are  altogether  unfit  for  human  beings,  &nd  evei 
apartment  is  filled  with  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  ch 
dren,  in  a  state  of  filth  and  misery.     In    many  of  tlie  houses  there  ii 
scarcely  any  ventilati<)U.     Dunghills  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dweUin 
and  from  the  extremely  defective  state  of  the  sewerage,  filth  of  eve 
kind  constancy  accumulates.     In  tliese  horrid  dens  the  most  abandon^ 
characters  of  the  city  are  collected — from  whence  they  issue  nightly  to 
disseminate  disease,  and  to  pour  upon  the  town  every  species  of  abomi 
nation  and  crime.     The  people  who  dwell  in  these  quarters  of  the  ci 
are  £unk  to  the  lowest  possible  state  of  personal  degradation^  in  whoi 
no  elevated  idea  can  be  expected  to  arise,  and  who  regard  themselves 
from  the  hopelessness  of  their  condition,  as  doomed  to  a  life  of  wretch- 
edness.'— App.  I.  p.  323. 

And  this  is  Dr.  Chalmerses  pet  place,  where  he  declares  nal 
assessment  is  needed,  and  he  would  give  even  the  Church  col  lee 
tiuns  to   educaliimal   or  any  other  than  charitable  purposes,  lei 
there  shtmld  he  any  interference   with   the   precious  *  moral  an 
Christian  effluxes  of  sympathy^  belwcen  the  extreme  poor,  whici 
under  these  circumstances  he  delights  to  witness  1 

Without  burdeuino^  our  pages  with  further  extracts  of  the  sorlj 
it  may  suffice  to  state,  in  order  to  give  <\  notion  of  the  *extenl 
of  relief  aff4)rded  to  the  poor  in  Scotland ,  that  from  one  eil< 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  in  the  towns  as  in  rural  districts,. 
no  attempt ,  it  appears,  is  made  tt)  provide  medicine  or  medi 
attendance  for  the  sick  or  dying  ]>oor,  from  any  public  fund^ 
whatever !  Unless  where  there  (jccurs  a  happy  rural  parish,  or 
district,  blessed  with  a  really  liberal  Christian  gentleman  i 
the  shape  of  landlord — unless  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  sick 
poor  are  ymjhrmbf  left  to  the  private  and  gratuitous  charity 
of  the  medical  men  themselves— who,  to  their  infinite  honour 
be  it  said,  appear  to  fulfil  this  Christian  duty  to  the  utmostj 
of  their  power  without  expecting  remuneration.  But  think  of' 
the  strugo^lin^  surgeon  or  apothecary  of  a  wide,  and  perhai 
populous  district,  hanng  to  attend  every  ease  of  sickness,  disease, 
or  accident  occurring  among  the  pour,  at  his  own  cost  and 
charges,  finding  even  the  necessary  drugs  and  (if  it  were  possible 
be  could  atlord  it)  the  nourishing  diet,  without  which  drugs  are 
so  often  useless — out  of  his  own  ejnpti/  jmckeff  or  to  see  them 
perish  before  his  eyes  ! — ^while  all  this  time»  the  heritors  of  the 
parish  are  snugly  enp^ying  their  ample  rentals  in  Leamington  or 
in  Florence— wholly  reckless  of  their  being  bound  //?/  law  to  pro- 
vide all  that  is  necessary  for  the  sustentation  of  the  poor  on   their 
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estates — and  snapping'  their  fingers  at  any  threat  of  being  com- 
pelled  bj  the  Courts  of  Session  to  fulfil  the  concJilion  on  which 
those  estates  are  held  !  The  result  of  this  total  neglect  of  the  poor 
ttoder  some  of  the  most  terrible  visitations  of  sickness^  Dr.  Alison 
^states  :■■ — 

^B  *  In  Glasgow  the  mortality  from  fever  has  been  aa  high  as  20  per  cent. 

^^f  the  whole  mortality:  this  was  in  1837.  In  Dundee  it  has  been  15 
per  cent.,  and  nearly  1 1  per  cent,  for  seven  years  together,  whereas  in 
no  town  in  England  has  it  been  8  per  cent,  of  kte  years :  the  highest 
has  been  7*7  per  cent.* 

Dr.  Alison  has  since  published  his  *  Observations  on  the  Epi- 
demic Fever  ot  1843/  in  which  he  clearly  connects  the  diffusion 
of  these  disorders  with  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  destitute 
pari  of  the  population.  It  appears  even  that,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  typhoid  fever,  a  new  epidemic  {nova  pestis)  has  shown 
itself  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  this  occasion,  clearly  trace- 
able to  the  great  privations  suffered  by  the  poorer  classes  during 
the  preceding  two  or  three  years.  I'hus  the  evils  which  result 
fmm  contagious  fever  are  doubled;  and  the  charitable  portion  of 
ihe  community  must  expect  to  be  burdened  with  the  maintenance 
sod  support  of  the  destitute  poor  and  their  families  in  frequently- 
recurring  epidemics  of  this  new  kind  of  fever,  as  well  as  of  typhus. 
In  fact  the  present  Scotch  system  of  refusing  any,  or,  at  all  events, 
Adequate  relief  to  the  destitute  poor,  though  helpless,  sick,  or 
dying,  operates  as  a  most  grievous  tax  on  the  charitable  for  the 
relief  of  the  uncharitable*  A  small  number  of  benevolent  indivi- 
duals are  subjected  to  the  whole  burden,  justly  imposed,  in  other 
couniries»  on  the  entire  community,  in  proportion  to  the  means 
possessed  by  each  of  its  members  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  para- 
mount Christian  and  social  duly.  In  Scotland,  numbers  of  the 
wealthy  classes  escape  all  conlrifontion.  The  members  of  the 
legal  profession  in  Edinburgh — they  being  a  large  and  by  far  the 
irealthiest  and  most  aristrjcratical  class  m  the  town  —  possess 
under  the  present  law  a  privileged  exemption  from  assessment! 

Take  but  one  instance  as  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
^e  law  is  at  present  obeyed  by  persons  subject  to  its  behests. 
■H'he  Court  of  Session  decided  last  winter,  unanimously,  in  the 
^■bse  of  a  poor  widow  with  a  number  of  childreni  that  6(i.  a-week 
for  each  child  unable  to  work,  with  G<i.  for  the  mother^  was  much 
too  small  3^  allowance — (our  English  readers,  accustomed  to  give 
treble  that  pittance  in  similar  cases,  will  readily  assent  to  this) — 
and  ordained  that  in  that  case  a  better  allowance  be  given.  In 
the  teeth  of  this  decision,  which  ought  to  have  regulated  all  allow- 
ances in  similar  cases  throughout  Scotland,  not  a  single  itnprovB' 
tfterU  haf  been  made  in  ant/  of  them  ;  and  Dr.  Alison  instances  a 
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occurring  immediately  after  this,  in  which  he  vainhf  ursrwl 
upon  the  managers  of  the  poor  in  West  Church  parish,  Edin-; 
bur^h,  to  increase  the  pay  of  a  poor  widow  of  delicate  habits,  wilki 
three  }oun|2:  children,  who  struggled  through  last  winter  on  th< 
usual  pension  of  1a\  a- week  between  the  four  !  This  poof' 
woman  was  the  first  who  took  the  new  form  of  epidemic  in  the 
very  pojiulous  house,  or  rather  warreu,  in  which  she  lived,  and 
communicated  it  to  more  than  sixty  of  its  other  inmates,  two 
her  own  cliildren  fall i tig  its  first  victims. 

We  have  now  staled,  as  l>riefly  as  possible,  the  leailing  featui 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Scotland,  as  disclosed  in  the  e 
dence  taken  by  the  Commissioners.     With  reijard  to  the  al 
tions  called  for  in  the  law  by  these  terrible  revelations,  there 
we  think,  three  chief  points  which  all   must  admit  to  be  essen- 
tial :— 

1,  That  assessment  mnsi  be  made  universal  and  compulsfir 

over  all  Scotland. 
^2,  That  the  relief  it  affords  must  at  least  be  made  adequate 

support  life  in  the  im^iotenl  p«:H)r  who  have  no  other  ren 
source,  s(j  as  to  take  from  them  all   necessity  or  apology 
for  mendicancy. 
3.  That  some   efficient  guarantee   must    be  provided   for  the 

fulfil nieiil  of  these  two  great  objects. 
What  shoultl  be  the  mechanism  adopted  for  this  latter  pur[ 
may  be  open  to  question,  hot  not  so  that  it  should  be  of  such 
nature  as  to  give  perfect  security  for  their  attainment.      We 
tainly  do  consider  that  nothing  short  of  the  organissation  of  the 
parishes  of  Scotland  into  Unions,  with  a  staff  of  paid  officers  t< 
each  for  ascertaining  the  wants  of  the  poor,  subjecting  them 
close  and  constant  inspection,  atul  chslribnting  relief  uccordingi 
(including,  of  course,   medical  ollicers,  and  a  Board  of  un^ 
Guardians,  acting  under  the  superintending  control  of  a  centJ 
Commission),  can  be  at  all   effectual  to  this  end;  and  we  thii 
likewise  that  a  workhouse  is  essential,  as  a  test  of  the  doubtfi 
cases,  to  every  well-regulated  system  of  relief. 

These  appear  to  be  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Twisleton,  the  E 
lish  Commissioner,  judging  from  his  protest  against  the  Rc^ 
of  his  Scottish  colleagues.      Will  it  be  credited  that  these  g«! 
tlemen,  after  taking  the  prodigious   mass  of  Evidence  we   have 
barely  glanced  at,  but  whicli  in  every  page  pmves  the  utter 
adequacy  of  the  relief  affiirded  under  the  present  system   (whii 
indeed    they   admit),  as   well   as  the   contempt   with    which 
parties   required   by   law   to  give  full   relief  to  the  pot>r  of  tb 
parishes  now  disregard  and  neglect  its  enactments,  rec<»minend 
not  that  the  law  should  be  made  really  compulsory— that  the  ri 
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of  ihp  poor  lo  relief,  recosrnisted  in  words  hy  statute,  sboukl  be 
practically  enforced  by  the  Legislature— nnl  lliis,  but  juM  the 
reeerm  t  They  really  recommend  that  the  law  under  which  the 
heritors  are  bound  to  relieve  thcjr  poor  should  be  hepealedI 
They  would  take  away  from  the  dcslilule  p(M>r  the  nominai  riffht 
they  by  statute  now  j>ossess.  and  substitute  uothittff  in  its  place ; 
but  trosl  to  the  *  gradual  influence  of  reason  and  good  feeling, 
aided  hy  jmblic  opinion,'  and  nn  annual  investigation  into  the  state 
of  the  poor  (!)  lo  bring  about  gratlually  some  vague  change  for 
the  better ! 

Next  in  importance  to  the  great  object  of  prariically  enforcing 
the  ancient  Scottish  law  of  relief,  by  assessment,  to  the  impotent 
poor,  comes  the  much -vexed  question  of  its  extension  to  the  able- 
bodied,  on  which  we  must  declare  we  could  never  comprehend 
how  a  second  opinion  can  be  entertained  by  any  one  who  is  ct>n- 
fimcd  of  the  expediency  of  any  poor-law  at  all  ;  and  this  for  the 
fejy  simple  reason,  that  an  able-bodictl  person,  being  really 
destitute,  if  not  relieved,  inusi  beg.  steal,  or  starve.  You  cannot, 
in  the  interest  of  society,  allow  him  to  follow  either  of  the  two 
Srst  courses;  and  if  he  be  denied  re!ief  to  the  verge  of  starvation, 
he  then  falls  into  the  class  of  impotent  or  sick  jKjor,  and  so  be- 
comes a  burden  to  the  public  in  that  shape.  The  only  wise  mode 
of  treating  the  case  must  be  to  apply  such  a  test  (whether  of 
labour  or  the  workhouse,  or  both)  as  shall  prove  the  alleged 
tleslitution,  and  then  relieve  iwforc  the  able-bodied  applicant  is 
con%*erted  into  a  vagrant,  a  thief»  or  a  sick  and  helpless  pauper. 
We  think  moreover  with  Mr,  Twislettjn,  that  in  towos^  where, 
during  seasons  of  depression  of  trade,  large  bcxlies  of  operatives 
Me  thrown  out  of  emplciynient,  and  become  necessarily  dependent 
for  subsistence  on  public  charity,  it  is  desirable  that,  besides  a 
poor- house  with  wards  for  the  able-bodied  (which  every  union  of 
parishes^  in  town  or  country,  ought  lo  jKJSsess),  *  the  managers  of 
the  poor  should  have  a  discreli*»nary  power,  with  consent  of  a 
Ixjard  of  supervision,  to  assess  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  to  work  destitute  unemplojed  persons^  without  requiring 
ihem  to  enter  such  poor-house/ 

There  remain  minor  questions  relating  to  the  machinery  of  the 
law,  such  as  the  law  of  selilemcnt,  at  present  confinetl  almost  en- 
tirely lo  three  years'  industrial  residence^ — ^a  term  which  most  of 
the  witnesses  examined,  we  see,  very  reasonably  desire  lu  be  ex- 
tendefl  to  seven  years  at  least. 

In  the  law,  or  rather  the  practice  of  rating^  a  singular  dis- 
crepancy appears  at  present  to  prevail  in  different  parishes — some 
rating  the  heritors  alone,  others  the  heritors  and  occupiers  jointly, 
others    assessing,   besides,   the  residents   in    proportion  to   their 
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means  and  substance,  not  their  rental— a  principle  unknown  to 
the  English  law.  That  the  praclice  shoold  be  rendered  uniform 
and  consonant  to  some  one  principle  in  all  cases,  is  too  obviously 
expedient  to  need  assertion. 

The  treatment  of  iunatie  paupers  and  orpfmns  is  another  branch 
of  the  subject  requiring  special  legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of  the  body  by  which  relief 
should  be  administered,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  funds 
raised  by  assessment  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  rejiresentalives 
of  the  parties  assessed,  chosen  in  the  manner  of  guardians  of  the 
English  and  Irish  unions. 

But  as  to  the  court  or  authority  to  which  an  appeal  should  be 
allowed  by  paupers,  or  those  interested  for  them^  in  order  to 
compel  sufficient  relief ^ — a  point  on  which  much  difference  of 
opinion  seems  to  exist  in  Scotland — there  may  be  room  for  hesi- 
tation. In  England  no  such  authority  is  lodged  anywhere^  except 
that  any  magistrate  may  order  relief  in  cases  *  of  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity/  i.  e\  of  extremity ;  but  ihe  officials  of  the  parish 
or  union  are  responsible  for  disobeying  the  Act  which  enjoins 
relief,  under  the  usual  penalties  of  a  misdemeanor ;  and  should 
death  ensue  from  their  continued  neglect  or  refusal,  we  believe 
their  offence  would  unquestionably  amount  to  manslaughter.  It 
may  be  qyestionc<U  however,  whether  the  same  check  can  be 
equally  relied  on  in  Scollandj  even  though  the  law  be  definetl 
and  laid  down  with  clearness,  so  as  to  make  it  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  proper  officer  to  afford  sufficient  relief  in  cases  of 
unquestionable  destitution ;  for  the  reason  that  in  England  the 
practice,  custrmi,  and  habit  has  ever  been  to  give  sufficient  rehef 
— in  Scolland  the  very  reverse:  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
juries  could  be  depended  on  in  the  latter  country  to  ctjnvict, 
even  of  misdemeanor,  parties  who  had  disobeyed  the  law  in  this 
manner.  It  may  be  necessary  on  this  account,  in  legislating  for 
Scotland,  to  take  special  precautions  against  continued  neglect 
and  disregard  of  the  law  by  the  jmrties  on  whom  it  imposes  the 
duties  of  relieving  the  destitute  poor.  In  some  nhape  or  other, 
ample  guarantees  must  be  taken  that  the  heritors,  or  iheir  a^^enti 
or  tenants,  on  whom  the  burden  is  imposed,  shall  no  longer  evade 
its  obligations^^no  longer,  as  hitherto,  make  a  virtue  of  '  staving 
off '  or  *  beating  down  '  an  assessment  by  starving  the  poor»  to 
whom  the  law  has  given,  and  its  highest  courts  have  confirmed,  a 
riffM  to  an  adequate  sustentation  from  them. 
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Lrt/V'IL^ — The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  considered  in  Com- 
parison with  Existifif/  Practice.  Jly  the  Rev.  W,  G.  Ward, 
M.  A,,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  8vo.   London,  1844, 

^HE  author  of  ihe  volume  before  us  is  justly  chargeable,  as  we 
think,  with  most  serious  errors.  But  we  are  on  that  account 
not  leas  anxious  to  g'ive  the  pletlge,  that  he  shall  receive  at  our 
hands  no  rude^ — -we  trust  we  may  «itld  no  uncharitable  treatment. 
If  his  hook,  bcarinpf  as  it  does  upon  most  important  questions  of 
relijsrion,  he  marked  by  extraordinary  degrees  of  prejudice  and 
ciairgeration.  this  very  fact  is  a  reason  for  using-  especial  care  to 
Lhibil  it  only  by  a  fair  and  dispassionate  representation  ;  and  if 
;  seem  to  impose  as  a  duty  the  employment  of  decided  lan^uajje 
it  reprehension,  it  also  demands  every  effort  we  can  make  to 
ittain,  and  to  preserve,  the  temper  of  a  jud^e,  though  without 
rogatin^  his  audiority. 

VVe  shall  commence   by  presenting  some  of  those  softening 
bades  which  ifvill,  in  the  eye  of  the  general  reader,  relieve  the 
Dore  glaring  colours  of  the  book.      And   first  of  all  we  must 
quote  a  passage*  in  which,  with  evident  sincerity  and  an  engaging 
warmth,   Mr.  War<l  places  himself  in  the  category  of  the  strug- 
gling^ sinner,  and  not  of  the  aspiring  saint. 

*  Should  it  be  imagined  that  the  free  strictures  and  confident  opiaions 
in  which  I  may  indulge  imply  uny  arrogatioa  to  rayself  of  moral 
iuperioTity  over  thos^e  whom  I  criticise:  should  it  he  imagined  that 
wheu  I  acknowledge  the  Euglish  sysiem  to  be  in  many  particulars  un- 
C5oa genial  with  my  own  feelings,  I  allude  to  the  impedimcnlB  by  which 

til  warts  the  aapiratious  of  a  holy  mind  after  BaintlinesSj  rather  than 
i  absence  of  ^uch  helps  as  may  support  an  erring  and  sinful  mind  in 
J  most  crdinary  path  of  salvation  :  should  this  he  imagined,  I  should 
almost  overpowered  with  shame  and  confusion.* — pp.  7,  8. 
Let  us  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Ward  while  we  C4in, 

ad  acknowledge  that  at  least  he  makes  a  good  commencement  in 
llius  taking  *  the  lowest  room  :'  according  to  that  noble  prayer  of 

iishop  Andrewcs,   *  Oh,  give  to  me,  the  meanest  of  them  all,  the 

leanest  place  beneath  their  feet,  beneath  the  feet  of  thine  elect, 

^  the  meanest  of  them/* 
Next,  Mr,  Ward  appears  not  to  contemplate  leaving  the  Church 

'  England - 

*  The  very  idea  of  leaving  our  Church  has  never  been  before  my  own 
ttind   as  au    immediately   practical    question:    my  present   feeUng   ia 

([without  for  one  moment  judging  others)  that  I  should  myself  commit  a 
Bortal  sin  by  doing  so ;  and  it  has  been  my  uniform  endeavour  to  divert 
ay  imagination  from  dwelling  on  such  a  contingency,  even  as  a  future 
isibility/— p.  71. 
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But  funher,  he  distincUy  disavows  the  intention  of  remaining  i| 
the  Church  as  a  spy,  or  traitor  in  an  hostile  camp :  Mr.  Ward 
urges  that  he  has  always  enforced  (p.  67)  the  clamn  of  the 
Chnreh  on  our  allep:iance.  He  can  understand,  he  states,  a 
person's  considering  anxiously  whether  or  not  to  join  the  Church 
of  Rome  : — 

*  But  I  cannot  understand  that  a  religious  person  should  for  any  length 
of  time  doubt  that  if  he  do  remiiin  in  our  Church  he  must  remain  as  he? 
faithful  and  attached  son;  not  standing  as  it  were  with  one  foot  in 
England  ami  the  other  in  Rome,  but  devoting  himself  with  undivided 
loyalty  to  his  immediate  mother, *^ — p.  67* 

And  in  illustrating  this  position  he  lays  down  principles  which, 
as  we  think,  naay  indeed  presently  be  appealed  to  against  himself, 
but  of  which  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  benefit  in  any  estimate  we 
may  form  of  his  motives  and  conduct,  which,  and  not  the  truth, 
wisdom,  or  justice  of  his  views,  are  the  matters  we  have  now  berj 
fore  us — 

*  He'  (that  is,  the  religious  person)  *  will  ^%  his  affections  immediately  on 
the  Church  wherein  God  has  placed  hmi,  and  only  through  that  on  the 
great  Catholic  community  throughout  the  world :  the  English  Church 
will  be  to  him'' —  ^^i 
(the  reader  should  mark  well  these  words) —                                   ^H 

— *  will  he  to  bim  the  visible  embodiment  and  channel  of  his  Lord*^^ 
presence,* — p,  68- 

And  he  proceeds  to  exemplify  varitms  forms  in  which  this  at- 
tachment will  work.  Nor  is  this  in  a  single  passag^e  :  but  ag^ain 
he  claims  ^  a  genuine  allegiance  and  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words/  and  '  a  hearty  loyalty  to 
our  own  Church.'^p.  4. 

Mr,  Ward  is  fomlly  attached  to  the  '  Common  Prayer  Book* 

*  as  a  whole;'  and  though  he  thinks  there  are  minor  differences 
not  inconsiderable  of  themselves  in  regard  to  it,  he  will  not  name 
them  —  because  it  is  *  so  very  dear  to    every  Catholic- minded 
member  of  our  Church,  and  taken  altogether  is  in  essentials  so      i 
accordant  wdth  the  old  Catholic  services.' — p.  114.  ^H 

And  here  we  must  stop  to  remark  what  a  cause  of  unbounded" 
thankfulness  it  should  be  lo  us,  that  all  classes  of  members  of  the 
English  Church  are  so  sincerely  united  in  tlieir  affection  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  the  faithful  exponent  of  Gospel 
truth  in  all  those  holy  ordinances  which  it  sets  forth.     We  hav^^ 
shown  Mr.  Ward   at  one  extremity  professing  this  attachment  i™ 
Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  is  not  less  ardent  in  professing  it,  from  the  very 
opposite  pi>int  of  the  compass  at  which  he  stands.*      Not  that 
they  describe  it  in  the  same  terms,  or  value  its  different  parts  in 
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the  same  proportions:  Mr,  Ward  admires  its  Catholic  cbamcter  ; 
Mr.  Tajlor*s  enthusiasm  is  kindled  bj  his  believing  it  to  be  tho- 
roughly Protestant :  but  at  least  this  jjratitVin^  picture  is  exhi- 
bited, that  in  a  period  of  verj  serious  distractions,  those  who  re^ 
present  the  most  marked  contrasts  of  opinion  within  the  Re- 
formed English  Church,  unite  in  prizing  very  hijjhly,  and  in 
^imng  as  a  whole,  that  Liturjsry  which  is  no  merely  accidental 
appendaj^e  to  her,  but  which  constitutes  to  the  great  mass  of  her 
members  the  principal  exhibition  of  her  character  and  (under  the 
sacred  Scriptures)  nearly  the  whole  of  her  authoritative  teaching. 
If  men  could  but  steadily  keep  in  view  the  thoughts  and  purposes 
of  peace  in  the  midst  of  controversy,  surely  they  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  when  one  extols  the  Pra)'er 
Book  as  Catholic,  and  another  as  Protestant,  many  of  the  very 
same  ingredients  in  its  composition  are  at  the  same  momenl 
present  to  the  mind  of  each,  though  expressed  hy  them  under  dif- 
ferent, and,  as  some  will  have  it,  inconipatible  designalions :  such 
i|]gredienls  as  the  intense  earnestness  of  its  confessions,  the  com- 
prehensive scope  and  the  fervour  of  its  prayers,  the  majesty  of 
its  hymns  of  praise,  the  truth  and  force  with  which  it  represenU 
and  provides  for  the  mutual  relations  of  Gud  and  I  \  is  w^orshippcrs, 
and  of  men  one  towards  another. 

But  further:  this  is  not  tu  Mr.  Ward  a  merely  abstract  ex- 
cellence ;  he  contemplates  the  Church  ofiices  as  capable  of  niini»r 
lering  abundantly  to  our  spiritual  needs- 

*  Such  is  the  great  blessing  we  derive  from  that  profe-BBion  of  ortho- 
doxy which  our  Church  litis  retained  ;  the  Creeds  and  the  Prayer  Book 
liive  stored  within  them  all  that  the  sorrowful  or  sinful  soul  can  need.* 
all,  that  is,  except  supernatural  grace,  aud  that  our  Church  is  also  pri- 
vileged to  dispenBc/^ — p*  459. 

And  this  assertion  of  the  title  of  the  Church  of  England  to  dis- 
pense grace  is  presented  in  bolder  relief  by  a  }>assage  which  cmn* 
pares  her  position  with  that  of  Dissrnliug  communities. 

*  We  feel  attachment  to  our  Church,  because  through  it  we  were  bom 
again,  and  because  through  its  ordinances  we  obtain  communion  with 
C^brist.     I  have  never  for  one  moment  wavered  in  this  eooviction,  from 

bfirst  article  in  the  British  Critic  to  my  last :  and  here  is  a  marked 
Ibence  between  the  attachment  entertained  by  English  Churchmeu  to 
'  their  Church,  and  that  felt  by  Dissenters  of  various  classes  to  their  re- 
spective societies.  If  Dis?ei iters  enjoy  communion  with  Christ  (and  I 
rejoice  in  believing  that  very  many  do  enjoy  it),  it  is  not  through  their 
Church  that  they  enjoy  such  commimiou,  nor  do  tliey  profess  it  to  be 
so;  but  our  Church  is  a  channel  of  aacramental  grace.*— p.  102. 

No  narrower  mcanina^  can  justly  be  assigned  to  these  passages 
than  that  the  Church  oi  England  is  at  least  a  true  branch  of  tbe 
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Church  of  Christ;  for  there  is  no  other  body  than  that  Chi 
as  we  apprehend,  of  which,  according  to  the  creed  of  Mr. 
it  can  ailowably  be  prerlicated  that  it  is  *  privileged' — or  endowed 
with  title  and  authority,  to  dispense  supernatural  grace.  Nor 
woukl  il  be  possible,  unless  this  character  were  recognised  by 
^him  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  should  draw  the  contrast 
which  he  has  exhibited  between  her  and  Dissenting  Societies, 
and  according  to  which  the  one  is  a  medium  of  communion  with 
the  Redeemer,  and  the  others  are  not.  But  as  if  to  obviate  any 
doubts  on  this  head,  Mr.  Ward  has  apprised  us  that  the  complaints 
he  has  to  make  are  directed  not  against  the  Church,  hut  against 
a  system  which  he  deems  to  be  alien  and  intrusive  (pp.  72,  38G), 

The  effect  of  this  introduction  will  probably  be  by  no  means 
to  soften  what  is  to  follow,  but  rather  to  aggravate  the  shock 
which  the  denunciations  and  invectives  of  Mr.  Ward  cannot  fail 
to  impart  to  the  minds  of  Churchmen  in  general  We  do  not 
Mndertake^  be  it  observed*  in  any  manner  to  reconcile  them  with 
the  passages  which  already  have  been  quoted ;  but  we  think 
much  more  just,  bf>th  to  the  Church  and  to  Mr.  Ward,  to  assura* 
as  axiomatic  the  declarations  of  his  allepance,  and  to  leave  il 
him  Ici  bring  other  parts  of  his  book  into  harmony  with  them,  than; 
for  the  sake  uf  producing  greater  stir  and  effect,  to  exhibit  as  the 
principal  objects  in  the  picture  sentiments  which  appear  irrecon- 
cdable  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  its  composition. 

The  points  which  Mr.  Ward  has  moved  and  questioned  are  b 
far  to<i  numerous  to  be  extracted  and  discussed  in  anjlhing  lik( 
complete  detail.  Our  design  will  be  confined  to  the  consid 
tion  of  certain  leading  positions,  and  we  shall  also  dwell  more 
bis  modes  of  examination  and  judgment  than  on  his  results.  Wi 
propose  to  consitler  chiefly, 

1*   His  treatment  of  the  English  Reformation* and  Reformers* 

2*  His  methods  of  estimating  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

3.  His  novel  and  most  dangerous  philosophy  concerning  the  si 
premacy  of  conscience  in  the  pursuit  of  moral  and  religious  trul' 

4,  Some  topics  relating  to  those  questions  of  ecclesiastical  ali 
giance  which  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  such  a  nature  and  fr 
such  a  quarter  coukl  not  fail  to  bring  into  livelier  agitation 

In  defence  of  the  freedom  of  our  own  language  we  shall  onl 
beg  that  it  may  be  estimated  with  reference  to  the  momento 
character  of  the  subject  matter,  and  to  the  tone  of  the  work  which 
calk  it  forth.  W'e  shall,  however,  seek  to  profit  by  the  excellent 
example;  of  the  author  before  us,  in  avoiding  the  imputation  of 
motives.  It  will  be  our  task  to  exhil>it  facts  and  reasonings^  to 
follow   their  guidance,  and   to  offer  the   comments  which  they 

themselv( 
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themseWes  properly  suggest;  without  either  the  right  or  the  de- 
sire to  impeach  Mr.  Ward's  sincerity  and  earnestness  in  obeying 
the  dictates,  though^  as  we  should  say^  the  much  mistaken  dictates 
of  his  conscience. 

1.  Let  us  commence  with  Mr.  Ward's  view  of  the  EnglUli 
leformalion  ;  on  which  we  must  thus  early  fasten  the  charge  of 
Qosi  extravagant  injustice. 

He  begins  by  informing  us  that  '  some  members  of  the  English 
!Ihurch  (including  himsell)  regard  with  deep  and  burning  hatred 
hat  miserable  event/ — p.  44» 

And  in  a  note  (p,  44)  he  complains,  that  whereas  conscience, 
bough  ill  directedj  prompted  the  Foreign  Reformers  in  their 
aovement,  he  can  find  in  England  no  trace  *>f  such  a  process,  at 
cast  among  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  *They  objecled, 
ndeed,  to  the  prevalent  corruplifms/  but  not  with  the  *single- 
ninded  and  honest  indignation  *  of  Luther  :  *  their  real  grounds  of 
[►ffence  seem  to  have  been  mainly  of  a  political  order.' 

*  Their  priaciple  seems  to  have  been,  so  far  as  they  hml  any,  that 
en  may  without  grievous  sin,  nay  innocently,  nay  laudably,  leave  the 

b|stem  in  which  Gi>d  has  placed  them,  without  ever  having  honestly  and 
De&rtily  tried  it,  and  thus  Bpiritually  apprehended  its  leal  nature,  from 
aving  intellectually  compared  its  external  appearance. . .  *with  some  et- 
ernal standard  ;  in  other  words,  that  not  conscience,  hut  intellect,  is 
bupreme  judge  of  religious  truth.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  I  cannot 
it  all  agree  with  those  who  prefer  the  English  Reformation  to  the 
Foreign;  so  far  from  it,  I  know  no  single  movement  in  the  Churchy 
icept  Arianism  in  the  fourth  century^  which  seems  to  me  so  wholly 
sdtute  of  all  claims  on  our  sympathy  and  regard,  as  the  English  Refor- 
at  ion,* — pp.  44,  45,  mUe, 

But,  lest  it  should   be  said  these  are   hasty  and  isolated  ex- 

iJiressioQSj  Mr,  Ward  by-and-bye  returns  to  the  charge,  and  assures 

^s  not  only  that  his  language,   'deep  and  burning  hatred/  for 

fcxauiple,  falls  short  of  bis  convictions,  but  likewise  that  these  con> 

pictions  are  entertained,  as  we  understand  Lim^  with  the  certainty 

'faith. 

*  When  I  feel  called  upon  to  use  strong  language  about  the  corruption 
four  own  Churchy  the  sinfulness  of  the  Reformation^  or  similar  matters, 
really  am  not  at  all  conscious  of  being  influenced  either  by  desire  of 

ccentricity  or  by  a  spirit  of  undutifulness.     The  words  I  use  do  not 
tten  fully  express  the  convictions  that  are  among  the  very  deepest  I  feeh' 
-p,  293. 
Thus  far,  however,  Mr.  Ward  has  assailed  chiefly  by  impli- 
ation  the  personal  characters  of  the   Reformers ;  but  this  defect 
be  subsequently  supplies;  for  he  is  not  ashamed  to  accuse  them 
iistinctly  of  an 
utter  want  of  fixed  religious  principles.' — p.  481. 

And 
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And  lie  broad Ij  separates  himself  from  such  persons  as  may 

*  look  on  the  leading  Reforiners  as  serious  men,  as  having  heen  zealoui" 
for  doctrine,  and  as  having  realized  their  religious  expressions.* — p.  481#; 

And  once  more: 

*  I  do  not  myself  think. .  .our  leading  Reformers  were  serioua  men. 
and  cared  for  religion  on  its  own  account.'— p.  478. 

Nor  will  he  allow  even  the  results  of  the  English  Reformatio] 
to  occupy  a  position  of  advantage  as  compared  with  those  of  Get- 
mil ny  :  he  continues  lo  the  close  of  the  volume  to  be  *  nnprepar* 
with  an  ttpmion  whether  the  cause  of  Protestantism  has  bei 
more  disastrous  here  or  abroad'  (p.  428) ;  and  he  fears  ihat  it  ii 
the  very  same  spirU  working  according  to  the  speculative  geni 
of  the  one  conn  try »  and  the  practical  bent  of  the  other,  which  h: 
produced  in  Germany  the  '  self-willed  and  arrogant  questioning 
of  Christian  dogma,  and  in  England^— 

•  such  pheDomena  as  those  with  which  we  are  familiar;  an  unhridlei 
thirst  for  gain  ;  selfish  neglect  of  the  poor ;  disregard  of  the  claims  ai 
of  the  distresses  of  conscience  ;  a  habit  of  miserable  and  cowardly  cnm 
promise  ;  a  deeply  and  widely-extending  secularization  of  the  Church 
—p.  429. 

Here  is   the  verdict    deliberately   pronounced    by   Mr,   Wai 
against  ibe  English  Reformalion  and  its  authors:  and  it  amouni 
simply  to  this,  that  no  words  wdiicb  human  language  will  suppl 
can  suiTice  to  describe  their  vileness.      But  where  are  the  ground! 
of  this  verdict  ?      Where  are  tlic  evidences  of  patient,  labtjriousir] 
and  impartial  examination^  by  which  alone  such  a  verdict  could 
justified,  and  without  wdiich  it  cannot  be  excused  ?     Mr.  Ward  W] 
remember  the  Athenian  law,  by  which  in  certain  cases  the  accuse 
failing  in  his  prtJoC  forfeited  his  head.      A  great  moral  truth  wi 
figured  by  that  law  :  the  immense  responsibility  of  those  whobrin 
heavy  charges  ;  and,  by  consequence,  both  the  great  merit  of  thoj 
who  impeach  justly,  and  the  great  guilt  of  ihuse  who  accuse  falsely; 
Even  a  false  accusation,  how^ever,  may  be  palliated  ujion  one  eon 
ditiim :  it  is,  where  he  who  imputes  the  crime  has  taken  all  thi 
means  in  his  power  to  know  the  truth,  and  has  failed  from  som^ 
cause  other  than  his  own  negligence.      What  shall  we  say  then  tj 
Mr.  Ward?     He  sums  up  the  motives  of  the  Reformers  into 
gratuitous  and  fanciful  theory,  of  which  we  will  venture  to  say  thai, 
it  htul  no  original  either  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  in  the  minds  oft 
any  one  of  ibe  men  whom  he  has  denounced  as  its  followers;    but 
he  does  not  condescend   to  bring  evidence,  to  particularize   his 
char!*:es,  to  afford  any  clue   by  which  we  may  either  arrive  at  i| 
persuasion  of  their  truth,  or   dernfmstratc  their  futility:   he  doe«l 
not  show,  he  docs  not   even  say.  that   he  has  applied  his  mind  ta 
the  study  of  the  records,  vast  and  complex  as  they  are,  of  the  pro 
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longed  and  diversified  proceedings*  which  he  heaps  together  under 
the  nanae  of  the  Englisli  Rf*fonnaiioa.  If  his  tremendous  impu- 
tations are  true,  they  are  true  so  far  as  lie  is  himself  concerned  by  a 
happ3^  accident :  unless  indeed  it  be  that  he  lias  used  the  perfec- 
lioDol  pains  to  conceal  bis  pains^  atid  has  in  secret  investigated  the 
depths  of  bis  subject  while  in  his  published  work  he  skims  lighter 
than  Camilla  along  the  surface.  But  whether  he  has  done  so  or 
not,  he  does  not  stand  rectu.i  in  curid  himself,  for  he  was  bound 
not  only  to  do  it,  but  to  show  that  he  has  done  it.  Every  principle, 
not  only  oi  reverence,  but  of  propriety  in  a  much  lower  sense, 
and  one  tithe  of  that  regard  for  *  the  sac  redness  of  hereditary  re- 
ligion *  Ut  which  in  its  other  bearings  be  assigns  so  enormous  an 
importance,  required  of  bim  that  if  he  deemed  it  his  duty  as  a 
priest  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  to  pronounce  the  heaviest  of  all 
judgments  upon  his  antecessors  and  progenitors  tn  the  faith,  be 
should  prove  that  this  had  been  done  only  in  a  sorrowful  de- 
ference to  conscience  at  every  step,  and  not  without  the  grave  and 
dispassionate  examination  which  his  learned  leisure  in  Oxford  and 
bis  manifest  abilities  would  well  have  enabled  him  to  institute* 
But.  instead  of  this,  be  appears  tranquilly  to  assume  that  ibe 
English  bishops  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  ecclesiastical  outlaws, 
against  whom  any  and  every  man's  hand  is  to  be  raised;  that  in 
order  to  dispose  of  their  claims  upon  us  no  process  ia  necessary, 
DO  counsel  or  jury,  no  judge,  no  testimony;  the  hangman  is  the 
only  person  whose  function  is  applicable  to  their  case,  and  even 
he  cannot  *  fully'  discharge  the  debt  due  to  tbeir  dcinerils. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  we  except  in  iimifw  to  Mr, 
Ward's  competency  to  act  as  a  teacher  and  a  guide  through  the 
thorny  passiiges  which  he  has  chosen  to  tread.  He  has  under- 
taken an  Herculean  task  in  '  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  Utile 
insight  into  that  hitherto  unexplored  abyss,  our  doctrinal  and 
practical  corruptinns '  (p.  103).  We  will  not  admit  that  he  can 
lawfully  chailenge  an  opponent  to  contest  these  great  historical 
questions  with  him  at  all.  By  reason  of  his  own  contemptuous 
procedure^  his  broad  and  sweeping  denunciations  do  not  even 
raise  a  presumption  against  their  objects,  but  they  recoil  with 
no  small  force  upjn  himself.  The  presumption  which  be  does 
succeed  in  raising,  is  this,  that  he  himself  labours  under  internal 
digcjualifications  of  intellecluai  habit,  or  of  temperament,  for  the 
ork  to  which  be  has  set  his  hand ;  and  if  he  hopes  hereafter  to 
icate  himself,  he  must  substitute  for  the  saltations  by  w^hich 
reaches  bis  conclusions  in  the  work  before  us,  the  patient  and 
measured  march  uf  thought  which  no  Oxford  student  has  an 
adequate  excuse  for  having  failed  to  learn  under  the  auspices  of 
Aristotle  and  of  Butler. 

Now 
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^H  Now  we  sbaU  not  pretend  to  present  an  historical  confutation 

^V         of  Mr.  Ward  in  these  allegations.     It  is  extremely  diflTfcyU  td 
^1         grasp  air  and  to  fight  with  moonshine ;  and  it  is  scarcely  less  so 
^1         to  deal  with  charges  which,  ponderous  as  they  are^  are  so  deficient  | 
^1         in  particularity,  and  which  so   entirely  avoid  any  appeal  to  ei'i* 
^^         dence.     There   is  no    link   or  bond  connecting  them  with  the  j 
^1         actual  events  of  the  time,  to  which  the  test  of  examination  could  ] 
^H  be   effectual ly  applied.      Yet  enough  may  be   said   to  show  pre- 

^H         sumptions  at  least  that  bis  representation  is  not  more  unwarrant-* 
^1         able  for   the  mode  in  which  it  is   made,  than  it  is  baseless  io^ 
■         itself. 

^^  He  says  of  the  English  Reformers  that  'their  real  grounds  of  | 

offence  seem  to  have  been  mainly  of  a  political  order  ;'  and  thai  i 
they  iboyght  men  might  laudably  *  leave  the  system    in  which  ( 
God  had  placed  them  wilhnut  even  having  honestly  and  heartily  j 
tried  it.'      Wbo  are  those   English  Reformers,  whose  grounds  of  I 
proceeding   were    mainly  ptjlitical?     To  take    the  latest  period  J 
first — are  they    Parker  and  bis  contemporaries?      Surely    it   ill 
difficult  to  maintain  that  political  motives  can  be  imputed  as  the T 
probable  ground  of  the  ecclesiastical  measnres  which  were  pur* 
sued  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.     On  the  one  hand  lay  the  I 
See  of  Rome,  great  in   its  influence  and  in  its  associations,  and 
supported  by  all  the  principal  thrones  of  Christendom.     On  the! 
other  hand   lay  a  Protestant  party,  widely  spread  through   FranceJ 
and  Germany,  south  as  well  as  nnrlh,  and  politically  combined^] 
though  doctrinal  iy  far  from  being   harmonious  in    itself*     What  I 
did  England  resolve?    She  joinetl  neither  with  the  stronger  party,] 
nor  even  with  the  weaker.     She   took  a  course,  indeed,  nearefl 
to  that  of  the  last  than  of  the  first,  but  wholly  different  from  it^l 
She  did  not  adopt  the  dislinctive  theories  either  of  Lutheran  or] 
Calvinist,  but  offended  the  first  by  declining  the  device  of  con- 
substantiation,  and  the  last  by  the  whole  tone  of  her  liturgy,  he 
hierarchy,  and  her  ceremonial.    Thus  far,  then,  their  proceedingi 
were  surely  anything  but  those  of  merely  political  churchmen. 
Nor  was  this  done  accidentally.      Foreign  influences  bad  become 
powerfully  impressed  upon  the   Marian  exiles*     A  strong  mindl 
and  a  strong  band   were  required    to    repress  them ;    and    thej 
were   not   wanting   in   tlie  day  of  need.       With  a   consummat 
wisiiom  it  was  determined  to  use  every  effort  for  avoiding,  within 
the  limits  of  this  country,  any  rupture  of  communion.      And  tt 
measures  of  reform  were  so  devised,  that  such  rupture  was  avoide 
nntil  the  Pope,  whose  bull,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,*  may  not  f 

•  Mr.  Ward  layi  tbia  of  dogmatic  decree*  of  the  Pm>e.  Btit  we  appreliend  thjit  \ 
d<"tVit-oi ling  power  wft»  urged  uts  adogrna  in  wbat  may  be  called  with  fairiKfia  tfee  «otJ 
rilAliye  teocbiag  of  the  Cliurcb  of  liome* 

made 
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aade   the   tuhject  of  adverse  comment,    undertook    to   depose 
Uizabeth  from  her  ihrone  and   to  invite  and  enjoin  her  subjects 
put  an  end  to  hex  existence*     Why  is  it  to  be  alleg-ed  that 
there  was  no  relip^ious  motion  in  the  mintl  of  Parker  and  his  col- 
plea^ues?     Did  ihey  act  as,  under  the  circumstances,  reli«:ious  men 
ight  or  would  have  acted  1     Did  they  erect  firm  barriers*  which 
ave  never  yet  been  thrown  down,  aofainst  the  g-rowiu*?  sympathie* 
rilh  the  followers  of  Zuing^lius  and  Calvin?     Did   they  enshrine 
the  liturgy  the  principles  which  produce*!  the  Anglican  theo* 
2py  of  the  seventeenth  century?     Did  ihey  frame  their  Articles 
a  spirit  so  Catholic,  as  to  carry  with   them^  a  few  imhviduals 
Lcepted,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people?     Did 
bey  resemble  politicians  in   pandering'  to   the  passions  of  the 
>ple,  or  did   these  leaders  of  whtun  we  speak  either  encourage 
ie  sacrilege  of  the  nobles,  or  erect  for  themselves  great  estates 
it  of  the  wreck  which  was  then  made  of  the  huge  ami  overgrown 
ssions    of  the  church  ?     As   their   measures  and  language 
»ere  moderate  in  comparison  with  those  prevalent  at  llie  lime, 
were  their  lives  pious  and  blameless.     We  cannot  read  their 
rts,  if  Mr.  Ward  can  ;  but  reduced  as  wc  are  to  the  ordinary 
ad  humble  process  of  exercising  the  judgment  upon  matters  of 
t,  we  say  that   Mr.  Ward's  scandalous  imputations  cannot  be 
istened  upon  Archbishop  Parker  and  his  prominent  coadjutors, 
lud  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  all   this  was  owing  to   Elizabeth, 
ad  to  her  love  especially  of  high  prerogative  ;  for,  in  the  first 
blace,  it  is  notorious  that  Elizabeth  did  not  always  meet  with  the 
oncurrence  of  ihe  Bishops ;  and,  in  the  second,  we  apprehend 
iBl  that  period  the  extreme   Protestant  party  w^ts  even  more 
iy  than  any  other  to  have  allowed  and  claimed  for  a  sovereign 
lend  I  y  to  them  in   religion    the    largest  powers.      A   hundred 
Years  had  yet  to  run  before  the  discovery  was  to  be  made  by  the 
ind  Charles  that  P  res  byte  rianism  was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentle- 
nan*    And  here  we  have  touched  upon  a  part  of  the  subject  which 
ippears  to  us  to  have  afforded  to  Mr.  Ward  the  occasion  of  car- 
Itying  to  a  cHmax  his  ciipricious  injustice.     If  there  be  one  mea- 
[ire  which,  in  our  judgment,  more  deserves  our  gratitude  and 
praise  than  any  other  of  those  which  were  adopted  at  the  period, 
was  the  plan  of  framing  the  articles  of  religion  in  such  a  spirit 
'  ctim prehension  as  might  a%'ert  the  rending  of  the  body  of  the 
Church.     It  is  also,  we  apprehend,  historically  undeniable  that 
I  the  same  spirit  the  Elizabethan  Reformers,  when  they  altered 
materially  the  Communion  Office  of  the  Second   Prayer-book 
of  Edward  VI.,  kept  in  view  such  a  liberty  of  opinion  with  respect 
the  Real  Presence,  as  might  serve  to  attain  that  great  end  of 
'preventing  a  schism.     In  the  Articles  were  inserted  such  guards 
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as  they  thought  necessary  to  ohviate  the  danger  nf  a  recarrence 

to  the  extirpated  abuses^   but  no  more.     To  this  cotnprebensive 
ness  of  purptise  Dr.  Pusej  has,  on  the  part  of  those   with  whoi 
Mn  Ward  is  presumed  to  sympathize,   made   an  eIal>orale    ap^ 
peal.*     VVdl  it  be  believed  liy  those  who  have  not  read  the  worl 
of  Mr.   Ward,   that  after  this  recourse  to  the  spirit  and  intei 
tions  of  the  Refonners  for  protection ,  that  very  same  assumpliort 
shouhl  Imve  been  c<mverted  bj  Mr.  Ward  into  one  of  those  hitler 
and  withering'  charg-es  iti  which  he  so  much  abounds?     He  ao-, 
cuses  those  whom,  until  he  has  carefully  rind  judicially  exainin( 
their  acts,  he  is  bound  to  revere,  of  a  vile  deception  : — 

'  Three  years  since  I  distinctly  charged  the  Reformers  with  full^ 
tolerating  the  absence  from  the  Articles  of  any  rml  anti-Roman  iletei 
minationj  so  only  they  were  allowed  to  preserve  un  apparent  one  : 
charge  which  I  here  beg,  as  distinctly,  to  repeat/'— -note,  p.  100. 

And  again,  he  says  he  explained  three  years  ago — 

*  the  manner  in  which  the  dry  wording  of  tlie  Articles  can  he  di- 
vorced from  their  niitural  spirit,  ar^d  accepted  by  an  orthodox  believer 
how  their  primd  facie  raeiining  is  evaded,  and  the  nrtijice  of  their  ii 
ventors  thrown  hack  in  recoil  on  themselves/— p.  69- 

But  we  resume  the  cliarg-e  that  political  and   not  religious  mo- 
tives prompted   the  English   Rcformaiion,      Perhaps  Mr.  Wa 
meant  this  charge,  not  for  the  Elizabethan  Reformers,  but  f< 
Cranmer  and   Ridley  and  their  coadjutors  of  the  lime  of  Ed- 
ward VI.     But  nothing  can  be  more  alien  to  the  presumplionj 
which  the  facts  suggesU      If  ue  examine  the  records  of  the  limCi 
we  there  trace  the  prcjgress  in  the  mind  of  Cranmcr  of  parti cul 
opinions  as  his  life  advanced.      \¥e  know  of  him  also  that  he  w 
a  diligent  student,  and  a  mnstcr  of  patristic  learning :  and  ev 
the  bitterest  adversary  must   allow  that  Ridley  was   a  pracUsi 
theologian.      Mr*  Ward  admits  that  both  these  prelates  protest© 
against   prevading  corruptions;     but  not,   it    seems*   with    qui 
enough  of  single-minded  and  honest  indignation.     Would  tu  G 
that  this  same  quality  of  indignation,  a  sad  snare  as  it  has  Ueen 
many  virtuous  minds,  and  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands 
Satan  for  their  deterioration,  if  not  their  destruction,  were  not  ii 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Ward  a  pearl  of  such  great  price  1     For  our 
part,  we  lament  thai  such  scope  was  given  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  to  a  temper  which,  we  deeply  regret  to  say,  Mr, 
Ward's    bot>k,  on  aceounl  of  the  triviality  of  its    investigatioi 
of  fact  c*»mbined  with  the  savagene^^s  of  its  censures,  seems  to 
more  calculated  than  any  other  recent  publication  to  revive. 


i 


1 


♦  A  hnWeT  to  tiij  Grace  the  Arcbbitbop  of  C«iit«f  bury,  by  the  Rev,  E.  B»  Piuey, 
D.D.     Oxfcird,  1842. 

But 
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Bui  wLaterer  be  the  value  of  this  sort  of  Indi^naticm,  and  how- 
>i'er  Cranmer  and  Ridley  may  have  faded  (of  which  wo  were, 
however,  certainly  unaware)  to  display  the  quantity  of  it  necessary 
for  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  at  least  the  absence  of  it  will 
scarcely  be  held  to  constitute  a  proof  that  ihey  had  no  other  than 
political  motives;  particularly  as  it  happens  that  much  is  known  of 
the  internal  history  of  their  religious  sentiments,  and  as  the  course 
of  public  Reformation  at  the  time  corretii>onds  with  it  Other  pre- 
sumptions, bow^ever,  ag^ainst  Mr.  Ward  are  not  wanting.  It  is 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Hallam,*  that  the  religious  changes  made 
liy  Henry  VI 11.  were  eminendy  popular  with  the  nation  at  larg-e. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  those  further  alterations  which  lol lowed  in 
ihe  reigii  of  Edward  VI.  even  excited  serious  outbreaks  among 
the  peasantry.  It  w^as  not,  thereforet  from  political  motives  of  a 
domestic  kind  that  such  alterations  could  have  been  adopted; 
because  they  converted  a  quiet  and,  on  the  whole,  an  united 
temper  of  affairs  into  tme  of  ronsidcrable  distraction.  Rut  surely 
oeither  was  it  from  a  regard  to  political  support  abroad  ;  because 
if  that  hail  been  the  object,  we  should  have  found  the  English 
Church  taking  for  her  model  the  proceedings  of  the  German 
reformation,  or  else  of  the  Swiss  and  French,  and  entering  into 
the  struggle  which  w^as  then  in  progress,  instead  «>f  pursuing 
^dually  her  own  line  according  to  her  own  convictions;  and  she 
»c»uld  likewise  in  that  case  have  leant  delerniinalely  towards  that 
party  among  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent  wiiich  seems  to  ha\'e 
been  by  much  the  strongest  at  the  time,  namely  tlie  parly  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  when,  in  the 
latter  part  of  Edward's  reign,  foreign  s>Tnpathies  began  to  act 
powerfully  on  the  English  Churchy  they  were  manifestly  of  the 
Zuinglian  school,  and  they  left  a  marked  impression  upon  the 
Ettrharistic  Office  of  tlie  Second  Prayer-book.  If,  lastly,  Mr. 
Ward  means  by  his  charges  of  political  motives,  simply  a  spirit 
of  opposition  to  Roman  interference,  as  seems  probable,  then  we 
ire  sur^irised  that  he  <lid  not  recollect  that  everything  of  this  kind 
was  already  secured  when  Edward  VL  came  to  the  throne.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  such  beginnings  of  a 
doctrinal  Reformation  as  had  been  previously  made  had  been 
almost  utterly  suppressetl :  but  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the 
Crown  stood  higher  than  at  the  ultimate  settlement  under  Eliza- 
beth.    Surely  then  Cranmer  and   Ridley  must  have  found  them* 

*  Conitilulioiial  Hijtury  iti"  Kiiglanrlf  vol.  i.  p*  143,  n,  *hi  ikct  uo  Acheme  oT  reli- 
ffSoo  wotild  on  the  wbnle  have  been  §o  acceptable  to  tbe  nation  as  that  wbicb  Hetirj 
b^  <*«t3Mui)j^,  ccpuii^ting  cbititly  of  wbat  vras  caUed  CulJiolic  in  doctrine,  but  IVoi 
fii  >er  alnisc<i,  and  from  all  coniiecticM  wUb  tbe  See  of  Ri>m^»     Arbitrary 

&i,  <j4astbcit  kiugvaMfhe  carried  tbe  |>fMjplc  ulung  witb  him,  as  I  belie ve^ 

ttuL,  .*'  ,v  >,  luitbe  reiiouncetl  jtml  what  he  rctaiDetl.* 

selves 
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wives  satisfied  upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VL,  so  far  as  lh«  j 

repudiation  of  Roman  interference,  and  not  only  this,   but  the 
guarantees  of  thai  repudialion,  in  ihe  erection  of  the  royal  supre 
niacv,  were  concerned  ;  and  there  remains  accordingly  no  grouii 
for  the  imputation  that  political  motives  urged  these  prelates  upod 
those  measures  of  religious  reformation  which  occurred  under  iha 
sovereign. 

We  are  driven  back,  then,  upon  the  first  of  the  three  distinc 
periods  of    the     English    Reformation,    namely   the    reign 
Henry  VII L;  and  here  Mr,  Ward  may  perhaps  be  surprised 
find  that  his  accusalion  really  lights,  so  far  as  it  can  find  a  resting 
place  at  all,  upon  heads  different  from  those  for  which  it  was  ia 
tended^upon  the  heads  of  Wat  ham,   of  Bonner,  of  Gardineij 
and    of   Tunstal.     For    it  was    in    1531,    when    Warham    ^ 
Primate  of  the  Church,  that  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy 
knowledged  the  headship  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  three  other  ' 
prelates   who    have    been   named    had    actually    written    against 
the    Papal   supremacy.     It    was   also    before    Cranmer   beca 
Archbishop  that  the  statute  was  passed,  in  February,  1533,  pro 
hi  biting  appeals  to  Rome.     Sd  that,  in  point  of  fact,  that  upoi 
which  the  ecclesiastical  title  of  the  subsequent  English  Reforraa 
tion   under   Ehzabeth   appears    to  turn,    namely    the    matter 
the  royal  supremacy,  was  synodically  determined  before  Cranme 
became  a  bishop,  and  under  a  body  of  prelates  not  one  of  whon 
became  a  party  to  the  doctrinal  and  ritual  reformation  of  a  late 
dale.      And  although  it  is  true  that  the  act  against  bulls  date 
from  the  primacy  of  Cranmer,  yet  he  was  but  one,  and   it 
notorious  that   that  measure  also    had  the   concurrence   of 
brethren  generally.      And  Mr.  Ward's  charge  of  political  motive 
if  warrantable  at  all,  which  w^e  do  not  mean  by  this  hypothesis  I 
concede,  is  most  applicable  to  those  bishops  of  Henry *s  time  wl 
are  not  at  all  included  under  the  ordinary  designation  of  Engl  I 
Reformers  :  it  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  Bishops  of  Edwardi 
reign  (excepting  Cranmer),  who   made  a  reformation  that  w 
subsequently  overturned  and  abolished  ;  and  it  is  not  supported 
a  shadow  of  fair  presumption  in  reference  to  Archbishop  Parke 
and  his  contemporaries,  the  Reformers  to  whom  %ve  are  mainly  i 
ascribe  our  present  settlement.    As  to  the  further  charge,  that  ihc 
had  not  tried  the  system  from  which  they  departed,  we  ask  whethe 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  calculated  to  arouse 
displeasure  of  just  men  or  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  than  that 
gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  acquaint  the  countr 
that  those  boelies  of  grave  and  serious  persons,  born  under  the  Par 
jurisdiction,  trained  in  the  lap  of  the  Roman  Church,  given 
fltudy^  holding  most  responsible  situations,  of  unimpeached  pet 
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snnal  character,  and  remarkable,  at  least  among  the  men  of  that 
ag'e,  for  the  deliberate  graduation  of  their  measures  rtf  reform,  liatl 
had  no  real  experience  of  that  sjslem  wliich  it  was  the  purpose  of 
iheir  lives  to  amend  ;  this  p^entleman  himself  being  one  who  was 
bom  out  of  that  system^  who  has  only  begun  within  the  last  few 
years  to  think  about  it,  and  who  can  have  had  no  experience  of  it 
whatever,  but  simply  contemplates  it  as  a  sjwctalor  from  alaf  1 

But,  a^aio^  Mr.  Ward  thinks  that  the  Engbsh  Reformation 
will  not  even  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Foreign  one;  that  it  was 
worse  in  its  character,  and  not  better  in  its  resulls.  Let  not  any 
one  suppose  from  this  statement  that  Mr.  Ward  has  an  undue 
tenderness  for  the  foreign  Refornialion.  On  ihc  contrary,  he 
says  of  the  Lutheran  docirine  of  justification,  that  he  rejoices  to 
have 

•Ventured  to  characterise  that  hateful  and  fearful  type  of  Antichrist  in 
^terms  not  wholly  inadequate  to  its  prodigious  demerits,* — p,  305. 
^V  One  would  think  this  was  the  7ie  phot  ultra :  but  the  immense 
^^ppacity  of  his  powers  of  wrath  and  intlignation  enables  him  to  open 
PHl  the  U^west  deep  a  deep  lower  still ;  and  it  is  the  system  of 
'  T.uther  that  he  prefers  to  the  English  Reforoiation.  Nor  is  this 
doctrine  of  justification  the  only  *  prodigious  demerit'  in  that 
system  of  which  he  is  appriiied.  He  mayor  he  may  not  have  seen 
the  sentiments  preached  by  Luther  in  his  Sermon  on  Matrimony, 
or  the  document  which  conveys  his  judgment,  and  Melancthon's, 
in  favour  of  the  bigamy  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  (a  judgment 
of  which  we  believe  he  afterwards  repented)  ;  but  Mr,  Ward 
ought  to  have  seen  these  things  before  he  so  coolly  and  g^libly  con* 
demned  the  Bishops  of  his  own  Church  in  comparison  with  the 
Foreign  Reformers.  He  quotes,  however  (p.  176),  with  apparent 
concurrence,  a  recent  and  remarkable  pamphlet  by  fcjir  W. 
Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  which  charges  Luther  and  Melancthon 
with  having  introduced  a  state  of  things  subversive  of  all  moral  and 
religious  law ;  with  having  preached  incontinence,  adultery,  and 
incest ;  with  having  maintiuned  polygamy  to  the  last  as  a  religtoua 
speculation ;  with  having  desired  to  allow  to  Christian  liberty  a 
space  not  less  ample  than  that  of  Mohammedan  licence  ;  and  with 
Laving  caused  a  fearful  dissolution  of  manners  throughout  the 
sphere  of  Luther's  influence.  All  this  Mr.  Ward  appears  to 
adopt :  and  yet  he  makes  no  such  charges  against  the  English 
Reformers.  He  does  not  state,  nor  can  any  man  slate,  that  they 
thus  relaxed  the  marriage  lie,  or  assailed  witli  impure  teaching 
the  public  ear.  He  does  not  pretend  that,  while  setting  up  in  an 
ostensible  exclusiveness  the  authority  of  Scripture,  they  impugned 
the  sacred  Ijook  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  declared  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James  to  be  an  epistle  of  straw*  On  the  contrary,  he  will  find 
VOL,  Lxxv,  i«o«  cxLix,  M  them 
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fthem  ever  not  only  labouring'  to  Tepress  the  excess  consequenl] 

Itipon  great  excitements,  but  we  ihink  also  forbearing  for  the  moit] 

part  the  use  of  such  illegitimate  mejins  as  tend  to  produce  ib^lj 

)  ^vil :  be  will  find  them  sedulous  iti  the  endeavour  to  maintain  hoi; 

[♦observances,  the  frequent   Eucharist,  and   the  daily  sacrifice 

fjrayer:  and  he  will  find  that  in  that  daily  sacrifice  the  peopli 
argely  participatetl  until  many  years  alter  these  reformers  wet 
in  tlieir  |rraves :  and  again  we  ask— is  it  consistent,  we  do  not  sa| 
with  ibe  Catholic  temper  of  reverence  and  awe,  but  with  the  mc 
homely  and  vulgar  decency,  for  the  English  priest  of  1844  thus 
cast  obloquy  upon  the  English  Bishops  ot'  the  sixteenth  centurj 
to  praise  at  tlieir  expense  that  foreign  relormation  which  in  il| 
other  aspects  he  declares  to  be  ahoniinalile  and  anti-ChrUtianl 
and  to  do  this  not  only  wilhout  proof,  but  where  even  the  sleod^S 
materials  of  testimony  he  thought  fit  to  use  told  with  resist h' 
force  against  the  wild  and  wanton  opinitms  he  has  broached? 

As  to  the  results  uf  the  German  Relormation,  upon  which  MrJ 
Ward  is  so  cautious— for  he,  too,  has  a  caution,  and  one  not  Ic 
singular  than  his  precipitancy- — we  fear  it  is  well  known  to  hti 
and  to  others,  that  among  the  principal  of  lliose  results  has  beenj 
total  loss  (we  speak  of  bcwlies  only,  noi  of  individuals)  of  the  ide 
of  a  fixed,  changeless  system  of  dogma,  an  objective  truth  rcveale 
to  men,  and  made  available  for  their  use  in  the  Gi^speh  Ai 
there  is  nothing,  in  our  view,  that  suggests  more  melancholy 
or  perhaps  more  useful  reflections,  than  the  observation  of  th^ 
principle  of  decadence,  without  the  power  of  systematic  reacUoj 
and  iec*»very,  which  seems  to  have  marked  the  course  of  Proti 
nntism,  in  nearly  every  case  where,  instead  of  being  a  protest 
and  by  the  Church,  it  became  a  protest  against  the  Church.  Wjj 
will  not  be  provoked  by  Mr,  Wartl's  assaults  ujion  the  Englis 
Reformation  to  eiilur  into  the  details  of  this  ])ainful  subject, 
probably  has  not  occurred  to  him,  as  it  has  (loue  to  us,  to  hea 
from  the  lips  of  a  German  of  high  station,  that  be  had  listened 
sermons  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  for  the  purpose  of  disproniij 
the  being  of  a  God,  Not  for  the  purpose  of  indaming  our  *  insu 
lar  pride,'  of  which  we  readily  allow  to  Mi\  Ward  it  is  more  tUa 
lime  we  were  well  rid,  but  for  the  purp>se  of  adoring  God  in 
speel  of  those  perils  from  which  we  have  been  saved  by  the  mc 
Mi\  Ward  vituperates,  we  recommend  to  the  reader  the  lucid  j 
temperate  volume  of  Mr,  Pcwar,  the  British  Chaplain  at  HatD 
burgh,*  which  traces  in  outline  the  course  of  opinion  in  Gernmdjj 
since  the  Refonnation,  with  respect  to  the  whole  theory  of  beUe 

*  Gcnuiui  ProU'hJaiiiisin,     lly  the  Itev,  fi,  H,  livwar,     Loudoiii  18-14,     See  i 
t]\e  vttnitt  tcutJiuotiy  vf  Dr.  Heugli,  a  Sc^ltiili  Freabylerkti,  '  llcllgioii  in  Genevji  i 
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Ih  We  come  now  in  Mr.  Wnrtl's  reprf^sentation  of  tbe  slate  of 
be  English  Church :  and  here  ihc  iiieibod  he  has  pursued  will 
abviate  the  necessity  of  len^lbeneil  quotations  in  order  to  nn  ex- 
tiibition  of  his  views.  For  hr  has  somined  up  in  the  contents  of 
sixth  chapter  such  a  portion  of  his  charges  as  uiay  present  d 
air  sample  of  them.  She  has  no  system  of  moral  discipline  for 
ae  poor»  and  none  for  the  rich  ;  she  '  totally  ne«flects  her  du lies  as 
Liardian  of  and  witness  lo  morality;*  and  'totally  neglects  her 
lulies  as  witness  and  teacher  of  orthodoxy'  (p.  xi,) .  And  not  only 
—but  she  is  ''wholly  destitute  of  external  notes^  and  wholly 
adefensible  as  to  her  position  by  external,  historical,  ecclesiastical 
r^uments'  (p.  286). 

VVe  shall  distinguish  between  this  assertion  as  to  the  historical 
Jlle  of  I  he  Ciiurch,  and  the  exannnatitm  which  Mr,  Ward  has 
pstituted  into  her  neglect  of  orthodoxy,  of  morality,  and  of  disci- 
line.      And  witli  reg^ard  to  the  first  we  must  say,  it  is  only  an- 
ther added  to  I  lie  many  insults  which  he  has  heaped  upon  his 
piritual  mother,  through  whom    he  received  the  knowledge  of 
^hrist,  and  was  born  into  the  famdy  of  God.     At  this  conclusion, 
fideed,  or  perhaps  any  other,  it  might  have  been  his  misforiunet 
Iter  investii^atioii,  to  arrive.     But  it  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
ontroversy  of  centuries  in  the  hamls  of  men  of  first-rate  ability  and 
earning,  Hcxiker,  Aadrewes,  Laud,  Brarahall.  Stillingfleet,  Hull, 
iiid  very  many  nnjre,  have  laboured  in  this  field,  and  iiave  left  be- 
hind them  monuments  of  peat  industry  and  great  sagacity.    Nay, 
lie  recent  effort  of  Mr  J'almer^  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Church, 
at  least  had  this  high  compliment  paid  to  it,  that  there  has 
peen  (w*e  apjirehcnd)  no  attempt  at  an  answer  to  it  by  the  Papal 
arty  in  England.      Has  Air.  Ward  made  himself  m lister  of  this 
reat  controversy?     He  hiis  evidently  succeeded  in  dispelling  all 
(emains  of  doubt  upon  it   from  his  mind ;  and  he  informs  his 
"brethrenp  that,  contrary  to  iheir  fixed  persuasion,  there  is  no  ex- 
ernal,   no  historical,  no  ecclesiastical  argument  of  the  slightesf^ 
iue  to  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England.     Has  he, 
re  ask  again,  undergfme  the  labour  of  a  process  adequate  to  the 
preadth  and  the  weight  of  his  ctmclusion  !    We  are  bound  to  say  his 
NK>k  shows  no  Sign  of  his  having  at  any  time  even  read,  much  lesa 
iirly  weighed,  so  much  as  a  single  work  upon  tbe  subject.      But 
ven  if  be  has  not  picked  up  in  retail  at  second  and  third  hand  thd 
nerc  commonplaces  of  the  adversary,  and  made  ihem  without  a 
Doment*s  thought  the  basis  *^f  his  oracular  annouucemcnt~if  he 
IS  faiilifuUy  disch.irged  tins  also  like  the  former  labour,  and  like 
ftjrmer  skilfully  concealed  it — we  must  again  suggest  to  bim,^ 
bat  in  totally  omitting  to  stale  the  grounds  of  a  conviction  that 
ikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  Chrisuau  privileges  of  his  fellow- 

M  2    *  countrymen. 
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countT)  men,  in  thus  denouncing  and  repudiating  the  funJaniental  I 
principles  of  those  who  had  tlie  first  claim  on  his  respect  ami  ad-- 
herence,  without  showing  that  ho  had  ever  examined  them,  he  ha^  j 
proved  himself  most  unhappily  ignorant  of  what  mere  dehcacy  and  j 
decency  require  from  persons  in  the  position  which  he  occupies  a^i 
a  cl erg)  man  and  as  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

With  respect  to  his  representation  of  the  practical  shortcomingf^ 
and  wants  of  our  Church,  we  gladly  allow  lliat  Mr.  Ward  has*  ai) 
leastj  attempted  to  examine  and  expose  them  in  detail.     A  calm- 
minded  and  equitable  writer  might,  we  think,  have  performed  a  task^ 
of  immense  importance  and  value  by  a  deliberate  investigation  of 
this  subject;  but  Mr.  Ward  has  unhappily  imparted  to  his  bookijl 
by  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted,  and   by  many  mor 
which  we  forbear  to  quote,  the  character  of  a  railing  accusation- 
It  is  impossible  not  to  sec  the  mischievous  operation  of  these  cir-| 
cumstances.     He  is  himself  assailed  with  a  storm  of  invective; 
and  he  will  not  enjoy  that  tranquil  shelter  from  the  bad  passion 
he  has  roused,  which  he  couKl  j ustly  have  sought  from  the  Divine 
mercy,  if  he  had  preserved  his  right  to  say  that  his  anathemas  ano 
impeachments  were  wrung  from  him  by  a  hard  necessity,  thatthejl 
w^cre  limited  by  tlie  measure  o(  the  occasions  that  called  them  forth^ 
and  that  they  had  not  been  launched  wiLhinit  earnest  consideration 
of  the  proofs  upon  which  they  rested.     But  what  is  yet  far  w^or 
is  this  :  Mr.  Ward  will  confirm  and  inflame  the  insular  pride  thaj 
he  wishes  to  destroy;  when  men   are  attacked,  and   especially 
when  their  fathers  and  their  institutions  are  attacked,  in  indecer 
and  outrageous  language,  ihcy  will  escape  the  substance  of  thd 
charge  in  their  just  complaints  of  the  manner:  they  will  lose  tliq 
profit  of  the  rebuke,  because  the  man  that  administered  it,  instead 
of  winning  by  gentleness  his  way  to  their  affection  and   respect 
stirred  by  his  own  rashness  the  fumes  of  passion  that  are  sure  to  riseJ 
to  envelop  the  very  objects  he  sought  to  expose,  and  to  intcrcepj 
and  bewilder  our  view  of  them. 

Even,  we  regret  to  say,  in  his  detailed  examination  of  the  conj 
duct  of  the  English  Church,  Mr.  Ward  evinces  the  same  thorough 
one-sidedness  and  obliquity  of  judgment  which  alone  could  ha\-i^ 
blinded  him  to  the  indecencies  we  have  already  attempted 
point  out.  The  only  mode  in  which  we  can,  without  running  int 
enormous  detail,  make  good  this  assertion  is^  by  showing  in  on0 
or  two  particular  cases  with  how  different  a  measure  he  mete 
out  justice  to  the  English  and  the  Roman  systems  respectively. 

For  insUnce.  One  of  his  charges  against  his  country  and  hi 
country's  church  is  gross  neglect  of  the  p)or.  And  God  forbij 
it  should  be  denied  that  we  have  abundant  cause  for  jiain  and  fo 
shame  in  that  respectj  when  we  compare  our  state  and  practice^ 
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^  Willi  the  holy  law  of  God.  Cut  Mr.  Ward  mates  lliis  particular; 
ae  of  the  counts  in  I  he  indictmpiit  wlijch  he  brings  against  our  own  - 
Jhurch,  and  by  which  be  degrades  her  from  any  claim  Itj  repre- 
ent  the  genuine  character  of  the  bwJy  of  our  Lord,  in  order  that 
?  may  proceed  to  assert  that  another  ciiurch,  the  Church  of  Rome, 
i  really  and  alone  entitled  to  the  praise  of  fulfdling  that  charac- 
er.  Now  we  arc  prepared  to  deny  that  the  ])oot  arc  worse  cared 
[>r  in  this  country  than  in  lands  where  the  Church  of  Rome  bears 
way ;  and  we  think  Mr.  Ward  himself  wouhl  do  well  to  visit  some 
"  those  lands,  and  (in  Naples  for  exam]>le)  to  witness  the  hideous 
brms  in  which  hnman  misery  is  permitted  to  display  itself  beneath 
\e  face  of  day,  and  how  the  remains  of  the  dead  are  hurled  without 
offin  or  clothing  into  vauhcd  pits,  before  he  reiterates  this  accu- 
Uon.  Before  lie  complains  of  the  food,  lodging,  and  clothing  of 
be  English  labouring  class,  let  him  examine  those  of  the  corre- 
[>ndlng  class  in  other  European  countries.  Nay,  before  he  com^ 
Hains  of  the  pressure  they  endure  on  account  of  the  restlessness 
nd  recklessness  of  the  commercial  spirit,  an  evil  we  do  not  dis- 
pmble  nor  extenuale,  let  inm  in  common  justice  inquire  whether 
hat  e^il  is  confined  to  England^  and  whether  it  does  not  exist 
ilsewhere,  and  rage  ewn  in  countries  of  the  Roman  obedience 
ilh  still  greater  malignity. 

We  pass  to  Mr.  Ward's  doctrine  concerning  factory  labour.     He 
Bites  on  this  head  the  sentiments  expressed  in  a  work,*  not  writ- 
en,  we  are  persuaded,  with  any  wilful  exaggeration,  but  still  from 
\  very  nature  couched  in  terms   highly  rhetorical,  yet  adopted 
by  Mr.  Ward,  as  if  ihey  were  merely  the  language  of  dry  and  dis- 
sionate  description.      From  this  work  (p-  27)  he  shoxvs  in  ex- 
prnely  general  terms  tlie  mischiefs  of  factory  labour.    One  definite 
lllatement,  indeed,  we  perceive  in  his  cpmtation,  namely,  that  twelve, 
V>urs  a  day  are  the  minimum  of  labour  for  young  persons;  where- 
if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  refcr  to  the  Act  before  fastening 
Iliis  charge  upon  the  Church,   he  would   have  found  that  twelve 
I  tours  were  the  maximum,  and  for  children  four  hours  more  than 
libe  maximum,  at  the  time  when  the  work  was  published.     How- 
|c%'ert  he  proceeds  to  argue,  all  this  is  very  bad,  and  it  could  not  be 
llo  if  we  had  a  pure  Church.     Then  the  clergy  would  proclaim 
Ifiiose  sufferings  in  the  ears  of  the  civil  ruler  (p,  3'2).     Then  the 
l^ure   Church  would  *  with  eager  an<l  urgent  zeal  have  pleaded, 
[clamoured,  threatened*  in  behalf  of  the  poor;  would  have  inquired 
tid  ascertained  what  descriptions  of  employment  were  too  severe 
Dr  a  Christian  life;  and   would  have  issued  stern  prohibitions 
(enforced  by  spiritual  censures  against  nny  who  should  engage  in 
Lll^em,  as  well  as  against  the  wealthy  oppressor. 
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'  ISJ^ow  it  must  be  recollected  that  by  a  pure  Church,  Mr.  Ward 

means  ihroug'hout,  not  a  church  in  a  stale  of  ideal  excellence,  re-' 
|>resenttn^  the  perfect  imag^e  of  our  Redeemer,  but  the  actual  ^ 
Church  of  Rome,     Let  us  turn,  then— for  we  are  dclio^hted  at  ] 
length  to  find   Mr.  Ward  upon  the  terra  firma  of  alletrations  of. 
fact,  which  may  be  p^mppled  with  and  put  to  t!ie  test — let  us  turn 
to  the  lands  where  his  pure  Cbtircli  '  energ^ises,'  and  let  us  sec  how 
she  manages  the  mailer  of  factory  labour.      First  however  observe, 
that  the  test  to  which  we  shall  resort  is  the  length  of  that  laliour^v 
for  it  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  in  regard  to  veniilatTon,  Xo\ 
security,  or  to  other  accessories,  the  factory  labour  of  England  is-^ 
more  unhealthy  than  that  of  other  countries.      We  invite,  thenr 
Mr,  Ward  to  cross  tlie  Channel  into  Roman  Catholic  France,  and^ 
to  consult,   not  a  book  of  popular  declamation,  but  the  Report 
made  by  M,  Delambre,  the  head  of  the  department  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  during  the  year 
183S,  where  he  wnll  find  tliat  the  actual  work  of  children  is  never^] 
less  than  twelve   hours,  and  extends  From  that  minimum  amount 
to  fourteen:  while  it  is  also  reported  to  be  not  unusual  for  them,* 
in  the  chief  centres  of  manufacture,  to  work  all  Saturday  night  andt] 
Sunday  morning,*     In  England,  at  the  same  period,   no  chtld*^ 
luider  thirteen  could  be  employed  fc»r  more  than  eight  hours  a  day/i 
n()r  any  young  person  for  more  than  twelve  ;  on  Saturday  the  hours-. 
of  work  were  only  nine;  and  since  lliat  date  a  new  Act  of  Parlia-^ 
jneTil  has  restrained^  to  six  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  the  maximuni 
of  labour  for  chihlren. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Ward  will  say  tlint  in  France  the  pure  Chnrclid 
is  still  in  fetters.      Let  us  pass  on,  then,  to  Austria :  and  quotings 
from  the  same  authentic  w(u  k  to  which  wc  have  already  referred/1 
we  obtain  the  following  result ; — 

'  Tlie  ht>\irs  of  factory  liibour  in  Anslria  nrc  usually  loug,  being  fr^^l 
quontly*  in  die  factories  iti  the  interior,  fifteen  hours  a  day  exchisiv^e  of  | 
me&l-tiine,  and  not  uufrequently  seventeen  hours.' — Horner,  p.  105. 
&>  that  in  the  country  where  there  is  no  Jacobinism  and  n<^i 
Prolestanlism.  where  the  pure  Church  rei^s  alone,  the  factoryj 
labour  is  far  worse  than  in  France,  as  in  France  it  is  worse  than  itfl 
Eng^land.  It  happens,  sino:ularly  enough,  that  semi* rationalising] 
Prussia  is  the  land  in  which  has  been  fixed  by  law,  for  those?] 
who  are  commonly  called  \oung  persons,  the  shortest  term  olj 
labour,  namely*  ten  hours  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  But  while  ifrl 
may  be  questioned  whether  even  the  letter  of  this  law  is,  on  lhe?| 
whole,  more  in  favour  of  the  young  than  the  law  of  England,  there  | 
is  one  characteristic  of  British  factory  legislation  which  casts  the 
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balance  greatlj  in  its  favour,  even  as  compared  with  that  of 
Prussia.  The  roinmon  fauli  of  such  laws  is  that,  in  Mr.  Burke's 
language,  they  waot  an  executory  principle ;  and  this  want  has 
heen  met  in  England  by  the  appointment  of  very  able  and  humane 
men  as  inspectors,  without  whom  we  fear  mere  paper  legislation 
would  not  be  of  the  least  avail.  In  other  countries  this  security 
has  not  been  taken.  England,  then,  we  believe,  stands  in  this 
matter  above  Prussia,  hut  more  above  France,  and  most  above 
Austria.  Do  we  complain  of  the  Koman  Church  for  this?  No; 
the  spirit  of  Mammon  is  too  slnmg  for  her  or  for  any  church  on 
earth  :  bat  we  complain  of  Mr.  Ward,  who,  in  his  reckless  crusade 
agrainst  the  Church  of  his  fatherland,  heaps  np  a  multitude  cjf  ac- 
cusations so  generaliseii  as  to  defy  scrutiny,  and  when  incidentally 
be  comes  upon  the  groundwork  of  facts,  can  thus  proceed  m  the 
most  j^laring  coniradirtion  to  ihcm. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Ward  intimates  that,  if  we  had  a  bur«i 
Church,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been  an  et:  1  si- 
astical  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  we  have  acr[iiired  and  by 
which  we  hold  our  Indian  empire  (p,  388)  ;  and  llie  absence  of 
power  to  institute  such  an  inquiry,  and  to  inculcate  upon  statesmen 
the  obligation  to  be  guided  by  its  results,  is  another  of  the  damning 
signs  of  the  corruption  and  exhaustion  of  our  Church*  We  do  not 
ttop  to  notice  in  detail  the  singularly  aggressive  views  towards  the 
State  involved  in  this  propositicm,  which  seems  to  he  advanced  by 
Mr.  Ward  almost  as  if  its  grounds  were  axiomatic.  We  doubt  if 
the  ihirteenih  century  would  have  endured,  or  even  if  the  author 
of  Unam  Sanctavi  would  have  propounded  it.  But,  wilhout  re- 
sorting  to  hypothesis,  let  us  again  illustrate  the  determined  one- 
sidedness  and  the  unnatural  partialities  under  which  Mr.  W^ard 
conducts  his  inquiry.  He  condemns  the  English  Church  becaiisd 
of  tyranny,  real  or  supposed ,  on  the  part  of  the  English  State 
towards  the  peopl e  of  I  nd ia.  Of  course  he  has  never  heard  either  of 
the  auspices  under  which  Spain  undertook  her  American  conquests, 
or  of  the  means  by  which  she  effected  them.  But  it  may  be  belter 
to  recall  to  his  attention  a  case  which  is  modern  as  well  as  un- 
ambiguous* He  has  heard  (jf  African  slavery  and  of  the  slave- 
tiude.  Let  him  recollect,  and  when  he  next  >v riles  let  him  for 
very  shame  record,  that  his  country,  influenced »  we  must  say,  by 
its  sentiments  of  religion,  abolished  that  slave-trade  in  1807,  and 
extirpated  slavery  itself,  at  an  immense  pecuniary  cost,  in  1833; 
that  no  nation  of  Eun^pe  has  yet  followed  the  last  example;  that 
Great  Britain  has  experienced  the  greatest  obstacles  in  obtaining 
even  the  effectual  recognition  of  the  first;  and  that  this  accursed 
traffic  is  still  pursued,  with  a  des])eraic  lenaciiy,  by  two  nations, 
and  only  lKvt>.     The  homes  yet  open  to  ihte  slave-trader,  %vheire 
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government  and  people  alike  combine  to  welcome  him,  are  firstly, 

Brazil,  where  the  pure  Church  of  Mr,  Ward  yet  sits  enthroned  j 
and,  secondly,  Cuba,  where  so  absolule  is  her  domimon  that  noi 
even  for  English  residents  is  English  worship  tolerated,  Thq 
Pope  indeed,  to  his  honour  he  it  spoken,  has  condemned  the  slave^i 
trade,  but  no  more  heed  is  paid  to  his  anathema  than  lo  thtfj 
passing  wind ;  and  as  to  the  Church  in  Cuba  and  the  Church  ia 
Brazil,  if  they  have  raised  their  voices  on  behalf  of  the  vicliml 
continually  brought  wilhin  their  view,  no  echo  of  that  sound 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  But  it  was  singular  enough  that  Mr.  Ward 
when  he  summoned  his  country  and  his  Church  before  his  judicia 
scat,  should  have  entirely  overlooked  a  series  of  transactions 
which  the  fame  has  resounded  through  all  fjuarters  of  the  gloh 
which  will  long  remain  an  indelible  record  of  the  high  moral  an 
philauthrupic  tone  of  Englishmen^  and  will  go  far  with  foreignJ 
countries  and  with  future  generations  in  the  vindication  of  theii 
character,  even  against  the  efforts  of  domestic  detractors. 

Agaioj  Mr.  Ward  proves,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  a  total  want  i 
agreement  between  our  Church  government  and  that  of  ChristiaitJ 
antiquity.  And  how?  By  showing  that  the  Privy  Council  (in 
which  the  Archbishop  himself  sits)  orders  the  Archbishop 
Canterbury  to  prepare  thanksgivings  for  the  births  of  princes 
and  to  insert  in  the  Liturgy  the  names  of  members  of  the  roya 
family ;  and,  to  increase  the  force  of  his  demonstration,  he  adtl 
that  the  Queen,  upon  the  petition  of  some  Society  governed  by  it 
archbishops  and  bishops,  orders  the  said  archbishops  and  bishoj 
to  require  their  clergy  to  make  collections  in  their  churches  fo 
the  stiid  Society !  We  cannot  conceive  how  Mr.  Ward  contrive 
nor  how  he  chanced^  if  chance  it  were,  to  stumble  upon  thx€ 
proofs  (if  such  they  must  be  called)  so  trivial  and  so  irrelevant 
But  few  words,  we  think,  would  show  the  reasonableness  of  thea 
several  kinds  of  injunction.  Mr.  Ward  may  indeed  be  a  believ< 
in  the  deposing  power;  and  may  think  that  the  Church  shouM 
have  power,  from  week  to  week  or  day  to  day,  to  determine  wl 
is  to  be  prayed  for  as  the  sovereign  of  the  land.  But  we  hold 
it  most  just  that,  so  long  as  the  Church  is  nationally  est  a 
blished,  the  sovereign  should,  with  the  constitutional  advic 
of  a  Privy  Council,  including  the  principal  prelates  p^-^^/o> 
allowed  to  name  those  members  of  the  royal  family  who, 
account  of  their  proximity  to  the  throne,  are  fit  subjects  for  tt 
special  prayers  of  the  faithful,  or,  in  other  wordsj  who  conslitut 
the  chief  civil  power  of  the  realm.  But  we  pass  from  these  pall 
allegations  lo  others  which  arc  more  serious,  lie  says  the  bishop 
are  by  law  compelled  to  institute  to  livings ;  they  are  appt>inte 
by  the  Crown ;  they  caimot  alter  the  Liturgy  j  nor  ordain  wiihou 
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subscription^  and  the  lakmg  of  certain  oatbs ;  nor  appoint  to  bene- 
fices, except  in  the  cbaraclcr  of  palrtms.  He  does  not  inform  us 
how  far  tliflerent  was  llieir  stale,  in  the  most  important  of  these 
particulars,  before  the  Reformalion,  He  does  not  tell  us,  and  we 
doubt  if  he  has  inquired,  how  niucli  more  liberty  the  present 
Church  enjoys  in  Austria  and  France.  Has  he  inquired  whether, 
in  the  latter  country,  any  clergyman  can  open  a  school  without  the 
licence  of  the  Cniversily,  controlled  by  the  Government,  and  not 
tied  even  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  ?  Does  he  know  that  the 
civil  power,  both  in  Austria  and  in  France,  claims,  and  has  an 
absolute  and  universal  title,  to  step  in  between  the  prelates  and 
ibeir  bead  the  Pope  ;  and  that  nt>  papal  l>riefj  or  bull,  is  valid 
without  ^ts  assent?  He  has  omitted  to  mention  a  privation  of  the 
EnglisU  Church  more  serious  than  any  of  the  restraints  that  be 
has  named ;  the  inability  to  meet  in  Synf}d  without  the  royal  per- 
mission. Was  it  because  be  knew  the  ready  retort  that  would  be 
made  by  pointing  out  his  pore  Church  in  France  and  other 
countries  of  Christendom,  placed  in  a  simdar  predicament?* 

But  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  work  Mr.  Ward  enumerates 
the  healthful  signs  in  the  condition  of  the  English  Church.  He 
endeavours  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  bis  jwsition  within  her  i>ale 
by  alleging  that  she  possesses  the  internal  notes  of  Christiaii 
viritie.  *  There  is  one  of  these,*  he  says  (p.  575),  *  among  the 
best  of  her  members,  that  is  never  to  be  found  among  heretics 
and  schismatics:  it  is  the  virtue  of  humility.*  He  continues 
thus  :— 

*  Now  observe  the  position  which  they  more  and  more  as sume :  ob* 
serve  the  whole  language  of  humility  in  reference  to  our  own  Church, 
and  deep  reverence  for  the  great  Christian  body,  which  ia  now  hecoming 
•0  common.  Can  there  be  a  more  signal  contract  with  the  ground  taken 
up  by  schismatics  in  various  ages  of  the  Church?' 

We  arc  not  about  to  deny  the  possession  of  humility  to  the 
writers  in  the  *  British  Critic  '  or  to  Mr,  Ward;  but  when  we  find 
one  of  a  small  section,  who  have  very  much  isolated  themselves, 
by  some  particular  o|jinions,  from  the  great  body  of  the  Church, 
ciling^  tbe  facility  with  which  they  censure  that  Church  as  a  whole, 
by  way  o£  proving  their  progress  in  huiniUtt/,  we  really  arc  de- 
sirous to  ask,  IS  this  bitter  jest,  or  is  it  senseless  earnest  ?  We  fear 
it  is  the  latter  :  we  could  wish  it  were  the  former.  For  can  words 
measure  the  infatuation  of  mind  l^  hich  this  argument  exhibits  ? 
Some  Mirabeau  among  the  aristocracy  censures  the  vices  of  the 
nobles ;  a  plebeian  llatterer  of  the  great  denounces  tbe  turbu- 
lence of  tbe  people  ;  and,  according  to  the  code  of  Mr*  Ward,  the 

*  See  La  Mcntiais*  ^Aflkirrtde  HoEor/  and  a  review  of  tbat  work  in  the  'Bdtisli 
CriUc^  for  lt^7  (vol.  %%u,  p.  Ml). 
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humility  of  ihese  parlies  respeclively  is  tbereby  demonstrated  J 1 

Accordinjs:  to  ours,  there  is,  amonsr  f^H  the  diversities  of  human  < 
affairs,  no  single  situation  in  which  pride  and  passion  ha%*e  a  scope  i 
more  free  and  periliius  than  when  an  individual  c»f  an  order*  placed  I 
in  opposition  to  its  jirevailing  temper,  undertakes  to  delineate  iti  \ 
faults.  Mr.  Ward  may  be  perfectly  able  to  prove  his  pers<mal  i 
humility,  notwithstanding  his  arbitrary  and  violent  denimciations  j 
of  his  Church ;  but  we  protest  against  his  being-  allowed,  on  hi^i 
own  behalf  or  on  that  of  others,  to  prove  it  by  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  make  it  understood  that  we  are  far  frotnrJ 
professing  t<*  institute  an  examination  of  the  whole  work  of  MrJj 
Ward.      It  is  a  work  tliat  cjuestions  ever>lhin2r,  aud  such  a  task/ 
would  require  hands  more  competent,  and  whole  volumes  of  space,  j 
Neither  in   what  has  been   said  have  we   attacked  any  class  or^ 
party.     ^Vc  impeach  the  capacity  of  Mr,  Ward  individually  as  j 
public  instructor,  upon  a  question  anterior  li>  his  particular  senti'^ 
ments — namely^  the  legitimacy  of  the  whole  process   which  he 
uses  in  their  formation.     11  is  or^anon  is  bad:  his  rapidity  antll 
vehemence  of  censure,  with  a  total  independence  of  inquiry  inf 
some  cases,  and  the  must  slovenly  and  sli<rhi   inquiry  in  (^thers^ 
are  so  objecti<»nable  that  all  classes  and  parties  have  a  commoif 
interest  in  their   exposure.      Whether  the   Reformation   were 
blessing  or  not,  whether  the  Church  of   Kna:lantl  be  incrediblj 
corrupt  to  the  very  core  or  not,  whether  the  Church  of  Rome  be  afJ 
pure  and  ideal  Church  or  not*  whether  the  prie^it  of  the  ChurcM 
of  England  be  the  proper  person  to  announce  these  discoveries  of 
not,  it  is  important,  even  before  all  these  things,  that  the  principle 
should  he  maintained  that  those  who  judge  without  examining^ 
in  matters  of  high  mc>ral  import,  should  be  called  to  account; 
and  that  cliildren — the  demand  seems  not  immoderate — ^shotilif 
not  strike  a  parent  until  they  have  heard  her. 

Neither  are  wc  of  those  who  pretend  to  optimise  upon  the  jife 
sent  coudiliou  of  the  Church,  or  who  deny  that  there  is  inhnit 
scope  arid  sjjace  for  her  members  to  amend,  not  so  mucli  her 
themselves,  according  to  her  true  mind  and  type ;  and  we  fer-'' 
vently  trust  that  all  those  who  have  made  themselves  acquaint 
with  Mr*  Ward^s  numberless  imputations  on  her,  will  remerabe 
that  the  faults  of  the  accuser  d*>  not  relieve  the  accused  of  tfieii 
responsihiiily.  They  are  bound  to  extract  tfie  honey  of  sonnd 
admonition  from  amidst  the  alien  ingredients  with  which  it  is  sur 
rounded.  It  has  been  held,  and,  in  our  judgment,  truly,  ihfl 
there  is  no  censure,  however  rash,  however  careless,  howcv* 
violent,  and  however,  in  the  main,  untrue,  which  may  not  yield 
advantage  to  the  object  of  it,  if  he  wxll  welcome  the  invective 
an  instrument  of  spiritual  assistance  to  liim  in  the  discovery  of  \\\i 
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And  inrleeil  the  living  members  of  the  Church  have  biit 
iknder  excuse  if  they  fail  in  ibis  duty.  ff>r  they  are  lilrerally 
favoured  througbout  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the  Church 
herself*  Not  only  are  we  bound  to  admit  that  this  bnolc  is  cha- 
raclerised,  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  by  the  aljsence  of  personal 
unkindnesses,  but  the  follies  and  .^ins  of  men  are  not  charged  njwri 
them  :  ihey  are  transferred  bodily  to  the  Churdi,  as  if  hers  were 
ih©  one  and  only  })ovver  that  moved  the  vast  machine  of  En^rlish 
sociely.  Lei  therefore  full  scope  be  g'iven  to  all  that  Mr,  Ward 
has  truly  said  of  our  sins,  our  negligences,  our  ignorances ;  of  ihe 
sljgbt  and  perfunctory  manner  in  which  we  discharge  that  great 
work  of  the  p^ovemmenl  of  the  conscience ;  of  our  deadnpss  to 
the  dentuiciations  of  Scripture  concerning  the  perils  of  wealth, 
and  the  difficulties  it  interposes  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  of  our 
insensibility  to  the  Christian  efjuality,  or  (should  it  not  rather  be 
saidf)  the  Christian  superiority  of  the  poor;  of  our  narrow  and 
lethargic  sense  of  C^hristian  brotherhood.  Let  us  combine  with 
these  repentance  and  humiliation  for  that  sin  which  JMr.  Ward 
has  scarcely  touched,  but  on  which  we  think  a  reasonable  re- 
former w^ould  have  laid  the  very  greatest  stress— namely,  our 
slowness  to  take  advantage  of  those  means  of  grace  and  ehsciplino 
which  the  Church  atiually  provides;  our  neglect  where  she 
invil*»s;  and  even,  alas!  our  disobetlience  where  she  commands. 

Mr.  Waixl  conscientiously  believes  and  contends  (p.  54)  thai 
true  duty  requires  us  not  to  foster  the  delusions  of  national  pride, 
but  to  expel  them  ;  and  ihat  tliougb  llie  exposure  <jf  rlefects  may 
irritate  our  flesh  and  blood,  yet  it  deserves  our  gratiturle.  He  has 
our  hearty  assent  in  these  positions.  We  rejoice  that  tlie  time  has 
come  when,  as  a  people  and  a  Church,  we  are  no  lunger  to  bug 
ourselves  in  fancied  perfection.  We  acknowledge  the  vicioua 
habit  of  this  kind,  in  which  we  are  nationally  apt  to  iuflulge  ;  but 
Mr.  Ward's  processes  are  no  more  than  a  %4cious  react itm  from 
that  vicious  habit.  It  is,  we  think,  the  more  excusable  error  of 
the  two,  for  persons  of  tiiis  age  and  this  Church,  to  resent  an  ejc- 
)x)sure  of  the  faults  of  the  Reformers,  and  a  free  scrutiny  of  the 
fteformation,  than  lo  deny  to  the  Church  wbut  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  proof  of  her  legitimate  aulhorityj  with  a  con- 
temptuous conciseness  which  overleaps  and  disdains  inquiry,  and, 
vvilhoul  the  smallest  examination,  to  pronounce  a  sentence,  which 
scarcely  any  amount  uf  examination  could  have  ^varranterb  against 
the  Reformers,  as  men  who  had  no  vital  amsciousness  of  ihe  iriiibs 
on  which  they  elected,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  fiery  trial,  to 
build  their  hopes  of  personal  salvation;  and  nothing  but  llie  strong 
delusion^  which  is  the  result  of  mdulged  bias  nnd  of  untemjiered 
erratic  iHlelleci,  €x>ald,  we  tl^ink,  have  induced  Mr.  Ward  not 
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only  to  commit  tbesc  errors,  but  to  commit  tliera  in  the  very  same 
•volume  wherein  he  has  taught,  in  terms  of  flamingo  exagfgeralLon, 
^•the  extreme^  sacredncss  of  hereditary  reiigioii/  The  principles 
llie  has  himself  laid  down  will  cause  the  strongest  reaction  against 
[the  licentiousness  of  his  whole  mode  of  leaching-  and  of  argu- 

It  becomes  still  more  clear  how  Mr.  Ward  has  succeeded 
blindfokUns  his  judicial   faculties,  when  we    compare   with   hi| 
mode  uf  arriving"  at  a  judgment  of  the  English  Churchj  his  verj( 
different  mode  of  meeting  assaults  upon  ihe  Church  of  Rome, 
upon  any  of  the  particular  practices  s!ie  recommeirds  or  tolerates*'! 

In  one  part  of  Lis  work    (p.   77)  he  considers   the  question' 
whclher  the  abuses  of  the  English  Church  ought  to  be  reformed 
upon  the  model  t>f  actual    Rome,  or  according  to  that  of  inor 
early  and  primitive  times.  The  principal  reason  which  he  assigns- 
for  we  have  nolhing  to  do  with  others  (p.  77)  which  he  reseiTcs 
for  fixing  upon  the  f*)rmer  as  a  standard  is»  that  the  ancient  sya 
tern  is  one  which  cannot  be  reproduced  or  even  realized  by 
(pt  78),  but  that  we  may  *  study  on  the  spot,  if  we  w^ill  consent  i 
follow  a  living  example,'  what  we  *  can   by  no   possible  effor 
rescue  from  the  abyss  of  lime.'     Thus  the  nearness  of  the  Roman 
system,  not  as  to  mere  vicinage,  but  as  to  habits  of  thought,  and 
•  all  the  more  essential  features  of  our  civilization*  (p.  78),  and 
the  consequent  facility  of  learning  and  appreciating  it,  appear  to 
Mr.  Ward  to  constitute  an  *  amply  sufficient'  (p.  77)  ground  fo 
this  determination. 

Rut  when  the  question  is  about  what  Dr.  Hook  has  broadlj 
termed  the  '  Mariolalry'  prevalent  in  the  Roman  Church,  what 
becomes  of  all  this  nearness  and  facility^  A  singular  change 
then  suddenly  passes  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream :  and  Mr.  VVoi^H 
then  discovers  '  the  incalculable  obslat  les  in  the  way  of  a  fair  ^ 
judgmeul,  on  people  so  unlike  ourselves  in  every  particular '! ! 
(p.  8'i)  ;  and  he  declares,  *  on  ibis  subject  I  have  really  seen  no 
oHdcncc  which  enables  me  to  have  so  fimch  as  a  biajf  vnc  teat/  or 
the  other'   (p.  8t). 

Mr.  VVanh  it  is  fair  to  add,  strongly  deprecates  the  introduC* 
tion  of  these  devotions  generally  among  ourselves  :  evidently,  we 
think  *  as  an  economy,  a  condescension  to  the  weakness  and  reli- 
gious habyhootl  of  the  English  people.  But  on  the  system  itself 
he  has  no  evidence  to  form  so  much  as  a  bias.  He  who  thinks 
that  I  be  proceedinirs  of  ihe  Knglisb  bishops  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury only  find  their  parallel  among  the  blasphemers  of  our  Lord*s 
divinity :  he  who  pronounces  that  all  the  labours  of  all  the  sage«^ 
of  his  Church  in  her  defence  are  nothing  worth :  he  who  cannc 
even  refrain  from  condemning  the  personal  Christianity  of  sucl 
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men  as  Ridley  and  Parker:— be  has  no  evidence  to  form  so  much 
as  VL  bias  on  the  Virgin  worslitp  prevailing;  in  the  Rom.in  Charch, 
Alas !  he  has  formed  a  bias  thaL  lio  knows  not  of.  We  arc  not 
about  to  travel  into  the  painful  details  of  this  subject*  Those 
who  are  moved  to  seek  information  upon  them  may  with  great 
advantage  consult  the  solid  and  useful  volumes  of  Mr.  Tyler.* 
We  know  that  this  prayer  has  gone  up  unrebuked  :  J^ure  matris 
imperajliio.  We  know  what  process  was  applied  to  those  song^s 
of  the  Divine  Spiril  which  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  Holy 
David  to  be  the  perpetual  treasury  of  the  church's  praise,  and  ihe 
vehicle  of  her  sf)lemn  communion  with  her  Lord :  that  for  the 
name  of  the  incomprehensii>Ie  Jehovah  was  substituted  through- 
out  ihe  name  of  the  Blessed  Mary ;  and  these  devotions,  so  paro- 
died, are  proposed  for  the  use  of  Christians.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  Bible  in  which  it  is  declared,  under  the  nmst  awful 
sanctions,  that  God  will  not  endure  that  His  honour  shall  be 
given  to  another.  But  Mr,  Ward  has  no  evidence  to  enable  him 
to  form  *  so  much  as  a  bias  one  way  or  the  other,'  This  is  the 
caution,  of  which  we  said  it  was  not  less  singular,  not  less  idiosyn- 
cratic, not  less  distortecl  and  deformed,  than  his  precipitancy. 
This  is  the  caution  which  forces  us  to  say,  that  to  speak  of  having 
no  bias  is  a  mockery.  Mr.  Ward  supplies  us  with  the  warrant 
for  the  assertion.  For  in  another  part  of  his  work  (p.  425),  where 
he  compares  the  corruptions  of  religion  in  Germany  with  those  in 
England,  his  frightful  climax  is  no  less  than  this: — 

'English  "high-churchmen'*  nre  in  the  constant  habit  of  attribiiting 
to  the  most  holy  and  mortified  men,  ta  St.  Buona venture,  to  St.  Ber- 
nudiae  of  Sicrma,  to  St,  Alphonaus  Liguori,  a  close  approach  at  least 
to  positive  idolatry:  what  more  fearffd  approjtimalion  to  blasphemy 
againxi  the  Holy  Ghost  ha^  the  wUdcai  German  ever  devised  f  * 

We,  for  our  parts,  sedulously  avoid  a  queslicm  which  is  far 
beyond  us,  and  admitting  and  revering^  the  high  Christian  virtues 
which  were  found  in  association  with  those  awful  acts,  we  refuse 
to  ask  or  to  consider  whether  the  author  of  the  Marian  Psalter 
and  the  Marian  Te  Deum  incurred,  in  whfde  or  in  part,  as  a 
Christian  soul  standing  before  God's  tribunal,  the  ^uiltof  idolatry  : 
but  when  the  act  is  separated  from  the  person,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  denunciation  of  the  act,  with  the  utmost  plain  speakinnr» 
as  in  its  nature  an  act  of  idolatry,  is  a  near  approximation  to  the 
tmjKiidonable  sin,  then  we  say  the  very  iirst  piiiiciple  of  Theism 
is  called  in  (|ueslion,  and  we  are  actually  called  upon  to  give  up 
our  Christian  position^  and  had  better  at  once  travel  batk  three 
thousand  years,  and  begin  again  from  the  one  truth,   which  we 

*  On  the  Ihrocittlun  of  SaiiilSp  Lf^udon^  1342*    And,  Ou  tlie  RooiUh  Woj-«ljjp  of 
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shall  at  least  in  the  Patriarchal  Church  find  in  its  integrity  and 
its  iinJis]>uletI  ma] est v — the  Unity  of  GocL 

It  is  useless,  and  worse  than  uselessi  to  tell  us  of  the  gratlatioii 
of  feeling  in  ihe  minds  of  lliose  who  invented  these  devotions :  i 
tlieorise  upon  the  possibilily  of  their  having  applied  the  vef 
hig'hest  known  strain  of  the  lan^fnage  of  devotion  to  the  creatur 
and  yet,  by  some  further  pr* ejection  of  thought,  maintained  fcj 
themselves  the  relative  position  r»f  the  Creator.  These  are  argu 
inents  wbicli  it  seems  to  us  wouhl^  if  they  tell  against  the  denun 
ciations  of  Dr.  Hook,  go  wit!i  as  mueb  force  to  show  that  ih 
condemnations  of  idolatry  in  Scripture  had  much  better  have  bee 
oniitled  from  tlie  sacred  volume.  Very  just  it  mijjht  be  to  urg 
them,  if  it  were  proposed  to  deal  out  to  St.  Bimavenlure  the  niea 
sure  which  Mr:  Ward  has  dealt  to  the  Reformers:  but  they  ; 
mischievously  perverted,  as  well  as  irrelevantly  obtruded,  wbej 
ihey  are  used  to  prevent  free  censure,  by  competent  and  respoo 
^ible  persons,  of  those  praclices  which  in  the  exercise  of  the 
responsibiiity  they  tieem  obuoxious. 

Wliat  then  is  the  positirm  of  the  churchmen  of  Enj^land  as  Mf 
Ward  would  place  iheni  ?  Sujipose  they  acknowledge  in  th 
Roman  Church  great  pifts  and  merits,  Supjxjse  they  see  tha 
she  has  preserved  a  polity  more  compact  and  better  organisei 
than  that  under  whicli  they  were  born ;  that  certain  doclrinof 
denied  by  some  among  themselves  antl  wilh  seeming  impunityt 
arc  firmly  and  immovably  establislied,  n(*t  only  as  with  us,  in  the 
hearts  cd'  ihe  reilective  and  informed,  lint  even  in  the  current 
public  opinion  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Rfunan  communion.  Sop- 
pose,  further,  that  they  expatiate  freely  on  these  and  on  other 
gifts :  waiting  and  IfK^knig  if  perchance  they  may  thereby  arouse 
their  own  brethren  to  a  godiy  jeahmsy. 

Mr.  Ward  wimld  have  iioL  only  all  this,  but  likewise  much 
mfue  tlmn  this ;  and  he  would  manifestly  insist  that,  at  the  very 
least,  tins  should  be  done  ^\itb<mt  fpialifualion  or  counierp«iUe. 
Because  the  ct)rruptions  and  faulls  of  the  English  Church,  wbick 
we  see,  arc  so  great :  and  because  the  corrupiions  ol  the  Roman 
Church,  if  anv,  are  not  under  our  view. 

As  belwecn  man  and  man  this  is  the  very  dictate  of  pure 
Chiistianity.  We  are  lo  dwell  upon  uur  own  sins:  we  are  not 
lo  presume  the  existence  of  virtueii  in  ourselves,  and  at  all  events, 
without  a  morbid  atid  elaborate  self- depreciation,  the  introspect  11^ 
eye  is  to  glance  lighdy  over  them:  but  we  are  to  dwelt  upon  the 
virtues  of  others :  we  are  to  touch  gently,  or,  if  no  positive  duty 
Calls,  we  are  wholly  U\  let  alone  their  defects. 

But  great  force  lies  in  that  condition, — if  no  positive  duty 
calls*     Suppose  a  father  perceives  l hat  his  datinliter's  aiTections 
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rapidly  fastening  themselves  upon  one  whom,  notwithstand- 

many  apparent  or  even  real  excellencies,  he  yet  knows  t*>  be 

iteii  with  such  vices  as  to  rcmler  hi  in  an  unfit  ami  dangerous 

iide  through   life,  it  will  be  his  duly  to  wain   her  against  ihc 

fraction  :  to  expose  with  an  increasing  force  and  plainness,  in 

)p4>rtion  as  ibe  seductive  power  may  become  more  formidable, 

faults  of  the   parly;  and  if  she  retort  upon  him,  that  in  bis 

she  does  not  find  die  extended  sympatliyshc  needs,  that  his 

inf>er  is  pldeofmatic  and  fiis  acfpiirements  bmited,  it  is  bis  duty 

|ren  Sfi  far  Ui  extol  bimself  in  respect  of  his  guardianship  over  ber 

lo  make  her  feel  her  security  and  comparative  blessedness  in  ibo 

>use  where  God   has  placed  lier.      Nor  is  he,  acting  sedulously 

||d  conscientiously  within  these  limils,  to  be  reproached  either 

want  of  charity  or  with  surfeit  4tf  prirle*      He  may  feel   tho 

ngersto  bis  personal  humility  of  die  duty  he  is  underlakine: : 

^t  he  is  bound  to  persevere,  and  to  lieliove  that,  hke  all  dano^ers 

aieb  really  belong  and  attach  to  iluty,  they  will  be  neutralized 

averted  in  its  discbarije* 

||  Now,  how  stands  the  Cburch  of  ICngland  with  regard  to  this 

t  ?     She  is  hrousrht  into  close  practical  conllict  with  the 

burchof  Rome:  assailed  along  the  whole  line  of  ber  batdements 

a  molley  crevv^  amongst  whcjse  parti -colon  red  devices  the  en- 

jns  of  the  papacy  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.     The  allegiance 

her  children  is  solicited  by  every  jnihlic  aud  by  every  private 

OTti  is  she  not  lo  wiitcli  for  the  souls  placed  under  her  care? 

she  not  to  tell  them  of  the  perils  which  they  will  incur  by  going 

ay?     Is  she  to  allow  their  ininds  to  fester  and  corrode  by 

^id  contemjdatifjii  of  the  evils  they  see  around  tbem,  to  sufl'er 

em  to  grow  rijie  for  defection  in   their  ignor.ince  of  evds  heavier 

Jt  more  remote,  and  is  she  not  to  make  use  of  ber  longer  siijht 

Qd  her  hoarded  experience  to  warn  them  against  partial  judg- 

^nts,  and  against    the  rosy  fruit  which   turns  to  ashes  in  the 

[?     No,  nothing  of  the  sort,  says  a  voice  from  within  the 

ap,  the  voice  of  Mr.  Ward  :— 

*  We  cannot  possibly  desire  the  prosperiiy,  or  lament  the  adversity, 

fa  religious  co'minunity  ^vhicli  prominently  upholds  corrupt  mid  super- 

Citiuus  practiceii :  the  difficulty  is,  lnjw  ciiu  we  recuncde  it  to  ourstlveB 

attribute  eo  serious  hlame  to  sucleties  which  we    acknowledge  aa 

brisliaji  churches,' — (p,  121.) 

Was  there  ever  a  writer  of  whom  it  miorht  he  said  with  so 
inch  precision  as  of  Mr.  Ward,  tliat  while  be  brought  the  bane, 
'it  also,  in  the  exhibiiion  of  his  own  glaring-  iuconsisten- 
uitidole  ?  He  cannot  desire  the  prosperity  of  a  religious 
pmmuaity  which  prominently  upholds  corruption  ;  yet  he  leils 
I  over  and  over  again  that  the  Cburcb  of  England  has  been  un- 
fortunately 
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fortunately  committetl,  ami  that  for  three  hundred  years  (p.  72) 
I  to  a  system  of  the  most  incredible  r«rruption  ;  that  she  has  totalljf 
neni:lected  the  Tich  and  the  poor  aUke,  morality  and  doctrine  alike 
and  that  by  her  eiuthoritative  teaching'  she  sets  herself  ag^ainst  ll 
holiest  practices  of  the   Christian   life   (p.   76)  :  and  yet  he  als 
1  tells  us  over  and  over  ag'ain   tliat  he  is  thoroughly  loyal  to  th^ 
Church,  cannot  abide  half-hearted  allegiance,  thinks  it  his  dut^ 
to  make  her  the  one  great   sphere  and  centre  of  bis    energi« 
(p.  54),  and  finds  everything  throw   him  back  on  the  course  < 
action  which  natural  affection  would  of  itself  suggest,  *  the  makii: 
our  own  Church  the  one  great  centre  of  thought'  (p.  93), 
fixes  his  affections  upon  her,  and  only  on  the  rest  of  the  ChurcJ 
through  her  (p>  68),  which  at  least  implies  desiring  her  pros- 
perity.                                                                                                               ^H 
And  again  he  complains^  in  the  passage  we  are  examining*  ^^t^ 
the  imputation  of  so  serious  blame  to  societies  which  we  acknow- 
ledge as   Christian  Churches,  and  he  thinks  it  w*onderful  mea 

can  act  so  much  in  contradiction  with  themselves.     He  at  lea 
has  no  cause  for  wonder.     At  the  very  worst,  they  are  simpli 
following  his  example,  and  at  a  respectful  distance.     He  has  ir 
puted  certainly  the  most  serious  blame  to  the  religious  society 
which  he  belongs ;  an  abyss  of  corruption,   evils  *  fearful,   imr 
ncnl»  destructive  of  the  very  life  and  essence  of  a  Church'  (p,  7^4) 
corruption  to  the  very  core,  so  that  '  the  generally  receivetl  forfl 
of  religion  among  us  is  another  Gospel^  which  is  not  another,  foj 
it  is  no  Gospel  at  alF  (p.  61). 

And  yet  he  not  only  owns  her  as  a  Church  in  namei  but  (as 
have   already  seen)  directly   declares    her   spiritual  powers    at 
character;  as  being  to  us  *  the  visible  embodiment  and  channc 
of  our   Lord's  presence  *  (p.  G8)  ;  *  because  through  it  we  wcb 
born  again  ♦  and  because  through  its  ordinances  we  obtain  con 
munion  with  Christ*   (p.  102)  ;  and  because,  unlike  Dissentir 
Societies,  *  our  Church  is  a  channel  of  Sacramental  grace'  (Ibid.j 

As  to  the  character  of  England  and  her  institutions,  Mr*  Wa 
has  recklessly  overlooked  some  of  their  most  striking  feature 
which  ought  to  have  exercised  very  important  inlluences  on 
judgment*     His  charges  against  the  Church  turn  in  a  remark 
able  (Jegree  uj>on  the  want  of  methodised  teaching  and  of  %yi 
temalic  discipline.      He  was  never  struck  by  the  fact  that  a  nalioa 
which  is  by  universal  confession  one  of  the  most  powerful  ar 
distinguished  in  the  world*  is  nevertheless  in  civil  and  S4:>eial, 
well  as  religious  matters  of  practice,  one  of  the  least  systematidl 
it  trusts  more  to  pers<mal  character,  and  less  to  external  law, 
us  take  for  examples  three  most  important  departments;  those  ^ 
lawj  education,  and  commerce.     The  laws  of  England  are 
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noimcd  throughout  the  world  for  securing  to  the  subject  the 
greatest  degree  of  liberty  in  combination  with  public  order ;  but 
the  scientific  eye  perceives  the  want  of  codification^  and  the  pedant 
would  pronounce  other  nations  far  more  advanced  in  their  civi- 
lization, because  their  system  of  jurisprudence^  collected  and 
arranged,  presents  a  show  of  good  government,  which  no  one 
would  antecedently  presume  could  be  realized  out  of  our  chaos  of 
oqnity,  canon  law,  common  law,  statute  law,  and  judge  law.  So 
with  respect  to  education.  In  this  country  it  is,  technically 
speaking,  much  less  advanced  than  in  others.  As  far  as  the 
upper  or  governing  class  is  concerned,  it  appears  almost  to  be 
picked  np  at  random.  The  range  of  regular  instruction  in  our 
public  schools  and  universities  at  once  suggests  the  reflection 
against  itself,  that  it  is  extremely  narrow.  And  yet  notwithstand- 
ing, the-  result  is,  that  the  Englishman  as  such  exhibits  perhaps 
greater  vigour  of  practical  understanding  than  the  native  of  any 
other  country,  whether  as  soldier,  sailor,  merchant,  farmer,  artisan, 
or  in  any  other  capacity,  and  it  is  still  more  notorious  that  the 
members  of  the  English  aristocracy  are  as  a  body  (not  what  they 
ought  to  be,  yet)  the  most  distinguished  in  the  world  for  energy 
of  personal  character.  In  commerce  this  is  yet  more  conspi* 
cnoosly  true,  because  England  is  confessedly,  and  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  first  commercial  country  in  the  world ;  yet  no- 
where ia  commercial  success  so  much  the  result  of  personal 
industry  and  enterprise,  nowhere  does  it  depend  so  little  upon 
law,  and  upon  such  stimulants  or  such  control  as  it  may  be  in 
the  power  of  the  executive  or  of  municipalities  or  other  public 
bodies  to  administer.  Look  to  France  and  other  Continental 
countries ;  compare  the  amount  of  efforts  made  by  their  govern- 
ments with  those  of  ours,  the  infinitely  elaborate  contrivances 
which  they  have  devised  in  order  to  commercial  success,  the  Con- 
mih  de  prudhommes,  the  schools,  the  associations  innumerable,  the 
regulations  infinite;  and  then  take  the  fact  that,  according  to  a 
return  which  has  recently  been  published,  the  mercantile  marine 
of  England  exceeds  by  six  times  that  of  France,  and  nearly 
equals  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  So  that  we  appear  to  gain 
by  haphazard  what  others  obtain,  sometimes  less  effectually  obtain, 
1^  system ;  or  rather,  we  seem  to  have  indications  of  some  general 
law,  indicating  that  the  English  nation,  as  a  nation,  have  a  strength 
of  individual  character  among  them,  which  enables  them  to  do 
for  themselves  by  free  choice,  energy,  and  judgment,  much  that 
in  other  countries,  except  for  the  interference  of  public  authority, 
would  not  be  done  at  all. 

Mr.  Ward  may  rely  upon  it  that  these  observations,  which 
might  be  greatly  extended,  have  their  force  with  reference  also 
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lo  our  ecclesiaslica!  s^'stein.  We  do  not  give  them  as  an  answe 
to  all  complaints,  nor  sa}'  tbatwe  may  (Jispense  wilh  Cliurch  laws» 
or  pastoral  governioent;,  or  spiritual  tlireclion,  any  more  lli:iu  witli 
laws,  government,  and  direction  in  the  State.  In  trulh  there  is 
one  great  instrument  of ijovernment  which,  however  it  maybe 
estimated  hy  Mr.  Ward,  is  here  more  freely  and  fidly  used  ihan 
in  any  of  the  countries  on  which  he  has  fastened  Lis  sympathies  ; 
we  mean  the  H(»ly  Scriptures,  a  source  of  death  lo  the  sceptical 
and  the  disputations,  hut  a  repository  of  the  purest  and  most 
abundant  food  to  those  ivho  resort  to  them  in  singleness  of  heart. 
We  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  there  prevails  among  us  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  tise  of  Scripture  by  individuals  of  all  classes 
for  the  government  <jf  life  and  conscience,  guarded  only  by 
prayer  atid  the  insensible  control  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
Undoubtedly  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  government  self-adminii* 
tered;  but  government  self- administered  in  all  its  department*  [ 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  chjiracteristics  of  Euglishmen; 
a  man  might  as  reasonably  conceive  that  the  amount  of  disorder! 
England  and  France  respectively  wtmld  vary  inversely  wilh  tlj 
numbers  of  their  respective  standing  armies,  militia,  and  ptilic 
as  C(niclude  that  the  human  conscience  was  doing  its  wtirk  In  ea 
of  these  two  countries  just  in  proportion  to  the  nujnher  of 
of  devotion  and  the  detad  of  spiritual  exercises  which  are  in 
among  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

Mr.  Ward  ought  to  rectdlert  before  he  draws  us  to  those  awful 
conclusions  which  he  has  propounded  coucernrng^  not  the  inade- 
quate fuirihneutj  but  the  tibial  abandonment  by  the  Church  of 
the  principal  purposes  of  the  institution,  that  we  must  take 
stand  upon  results,  and  use  them  not  as  a  reason  against  efforts] 
learn  more  adefjuately  the  strength  whic  h  is  derived  frtjm  sysU 
and  to  abate  our  besetting  sin  of  pride,  but  as  a  test  and  a 
futatitin  of  his  overcharged  and  morbid  judgments.  When 
have  learned  from  him  that  the  social  ties  are  gone,  that  care  j 
morality  is  gone,  that  care  for  clogma  is  gone,  and  that  *  indifi'e 
ence  to  the  central  verity  of  the  Gospel/  the  divinity  of  our  Lortl. 
'  is  prevalent  among  us  to  a  fearful  extent*  (p.  405), — for  even 
tt>  this  heiglit  of  discovery  has  Mr,  Ward  ascended — we  shall 
naturally  ask,  is  it  then  true  that  this  country  is  so  much  mctri' 
corrupt  and  proiligate  than  the  rest  of  Christendom  ?  Is  ibe 
perstmal  conscience  less  active  and  acute  than  elsewhere,  the  sense 
of  responsibility  less  lively  ?  Is  that  venerable  symbol  oucni, 
and  the  sentiment  it  indicates,  less  powerful,  less  operative  upon 
human  action,  here  than  elsewhere  ?  Arc  the  great  elenientan 
principles  of  duty  less  understood,  or  less  familiar,  or  less  dear  / 
The  task  is  odious,  but  Mr.  Ward  drives  us  to  it ;  and  we  ask 
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re  we  the  teachers  of  France  and   Italy  in  the  sins  t>l'  the  flesh, 
are  ihey  uurs  ?     Ami  wLirh  way  flows  the  tide  of  unbelief? 

Ire  ihe   sense  of    truth   ami  justke,  respect  for   the  righu  of 
srs,   the  sacredness  of  the   marriage-tie,  the  majesty  of  the 
ihj  honesty  and  intes^rity  in  dealing,  and  care  for  the  poor — are 

ttt  these  still  among  us  as   tlio   household  gods  of  the  pcoj)le  ? 

|ul,  indeed,  as  ihey  should  be  ;  n(*t  in  proportion  to  our  light 

tid  our  responsibility ;  not  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  our  access  to  His  ordinances  in  His  Church  ; 
but  so  and  in  such  a  sense  that  Mr.  Ward  should  have  weighed 
them  well  before  he  determined  to  allege  the  degr»Tidation  of  the 
people  as  proving  the  diseases  and  pollutions  and  the  all  but  uiler 
apuslacy  of  the  Church  of  England.  National  sins  we  have 
enough  ;  but  now  her e^  it  is  our  firm  belieft  are  the  foundations  of 
Christian  morality  more  securely  laid  in  the  elementary  ]ier* 
cepltons  of  the  people  than  in  this  island  of  the  free,  die  true,  and 
the  brave.  Nor  is  it  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  VV^ard,  and  in  a 
review  of  his  work,  that  we  will  dilate  upm  those  sins.  The 
proper  occasion  to  denounce  the  sins  of  England  and  her  inslitu- 
tioDS  is  before  those  who  are  intoxicated  widi  an  overweening  idea 
uf  their  virtues.  But  if  it  be  true  that  upon  the  whole  the  con- 
science of  man.  bard  and  dead  though  it  be  afnoiig  us.  is  not 
more  bard  or  dead  than  elsewhere,  Mr,  Waiil  must  be  aware 
Ihatthe  iinjwjsing  array  of  methodical  discipline  thai  the  armoury 
of  the  Roman  Churcli  supplies,  whatever  it  be  in  iiself»  is  titterly 
wonhless  for  the  aggressive  purpose  to  which  he  has  turned  it. 

The  strength  of  Mr,  Ward's  case  for  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
placed  by  him  in  her  saints  and  saintly  men.  These^  accord- 
ing to  him.  are  the  luminaries  from  whence  truth  radiates 
through  the  w*orld;  and  they  are  the  special  and  ahnosL  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Roman  Church.  Yet,  singularly  enough,  Mr. 
Ward  declares  (p.  89)  that  of  two  orthodox  Churches  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  one,  which  is  purer,  should  be  more  prolific  of  saints 
than  the  less  pure.  However  this  may  be,  we  caimot  admit  that 
the  institution  which  produces  the  most  brilliant  specin^ens  is 
iiecessarUy  the  m^jst  faithful  to  its  general  trust ;  any  more  than 
the  age  which  produces  the  greatest  men  is  necessarily  the  period 
<»i"  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  people.  It  may  be  true  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  among  us  in  the  way  of  provision  for 
treading  the  path  of  Christian  perfection,  and  for  the  diversified 
wants  of  those  deeper  souls,  whose  more  than  commxm  need  calls 
for  more  than  common  appliances.  Rut  we  doubt  whether  Mr* 
VV^ard  has  considered  how  manv  truly  saintly  characters  are 
reared  among  us  by  the  Divine  Grace  in  ihe  shade  of  poverty,  and 
upoD  the  bed  of  atflictiuDj  that  never  attain  to  notoriety  ;  and,  at 
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all  ere n Is,  before  we  give  sucli  exclusive  scope  to  the  adrni ration 

of  the  virtues  of  saints  in  the  Roman  Church  as  to  deny  the  pre- 
rogfatives  cif  our  own  spiritual  mother,  we  must  examine  very  fearful 
questions  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  namely,  whether  tlie 
practical  system  of  Rome  places,  t(j  nn  small  extout»  the  Blessed 
Virg'in  and  t!je  saints  in  the  stead  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  nntf 
whether  her  scheme  of  pardons  and  of  purgpattjrv  tampers  wit( 
the  very  first  principles  of  duty  anil  of  moral  choice  in  the  minc" 
of  the  mass  of  Christians.  Ni>  doubt  the  breadth  of  the  do;^mali4 
confession  is  bold  and  imposins:;  but  what  refierlions  does 
sugg^est  as  to  the  ultimate  tendency  of  her  apparent  rigour,  whelj 
^ye  Icjok  back  to  that  scandal  which  wa*  revealed  by  the  celebrate 
decree  of  Zurich,*  and  again  when  we  find  Mr,  Blanco  Whil 
(whom  we  take  simply  as  a  competent  witness  to  matter  of  fac 
declaring  of  his  own  knowledge  tliat  the  greater  part  of  the  clerg 
of  Seville,  where  lie  himself  resided  as  a  student  ami  as  a  pries 
were  Dehts;  and  when  the  organ  of  the  Roman  parly  in  ih^ 
country  \  has  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  his  statement  wa^ 
by  no  moans  destitute  of  foundation  1 

We  have  undertaken  at  such  length  the  painful  task  of  impeacl 
ing,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  book,   Mr,  Ward's  cotnl 
petency,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  to  argue  and  to  judge  niyoi 
the  very  solemn  matters  which  lie  has  handled,  that  we  rnnnfl 
think  of  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  numerous  proposM 
tlons   he  has    advanced  upon   iheir  own  merits  ;    and  we    hat 
endeavoured  to  supersede  such  controversy  on  this  occasitm 
showing,  that  there  can   be  no  satisfactory  discussion  of  these 
any  otlier  like  sulijects  with  a  waiter  whose  whole  mode  of  ope-" 
rating  is  so  vitally  unsound, 

Still  there  is  one  of  his  assumptions  against  which  we  mui 
enter  a  passing  protest.     It  is  this.     He  alleges  tliat  Anglica 
divines  justify  the  English  Reformation  *  on  the  single  principlel 
(p.  117)  that  a  local  Church  is  at  liherty  to  repudiate  the  doetrini 
propounded  with  one  voice  by  the  Catliolic  Church  for  accej 
ance.      And  tliis — it  is  but.  another  example  of  his  deep  and  iml 
penetrable  delusions — this  he  quietly  and  unsuspiciously  declare 
*  will  not  be  denied  ! '     In  conformity  with  hisassertitm  he  declare 
again  that  the  Church  of  England  remains  separate  from  all  ill 
remaining  Catholic  body  (p.  1 17)  on  the  ground  of  the  very  graf 

*   Fulber  Paul'A  Hiit.  orCoiincit  of  Trent,  1).  1.     ^Che  ogtti  prele  fuaso  tetiutft  < 
avtft  1^  conciibiua   propriii^  iicc'u>  uuei   insidi.iisc   U   poilici^ia   delle  dot  me  titresl 
(p,  18,  ed.  IG'29).     The  «,itni!  jiuthor  rlres  a.  iliiriiTiient  prt'.sput^d  bj*  Gcrtmm  TUcuU 
gimii  of  the  Roimaii   CoTnmnjriion  to  tl^e  Empcrur,  in  wKicU  it  ia  declared  tlmt  *i 
eiiiqu;^iita  saceritoti  Cattoltci  appena  so  tie  tn>va  uuo,  cb«  nun  liu  iiotuiio  fonucaiii*^ 
(U.  viiLp.  Ml.^'d.  \m9). 

f  Dtiblii*  llevit'w,  vol  xiil,  p.  313. 
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and  serious  doctrinal  errors  which  she  imputes  to  it,  and  which 
it  maintains  as  try  lbs  necessary  to  salvation.  Now  we  would  ask 
Irlr,  Ward  to  state — 

1.  What  are  the  doctrines  denied  by  the  Church  of  England, 
Xfi^uii  enforced  by  lUe  rest  of  the  Caiholic  body  as  truths  necessary 

[>  salvation  ? 

2.  How  he  proves  that  the  Church  of  England  refuses  coni' 
lunioii  at  all  to  eiiher  the  Oriental  or  llic  Routaii  Churches? 

3.  W^hcre  he  has  learacd  thai  Ang^lican  divines,  from  Cranmcr 
Liwnwards,  defend  our    Reformation,   citlier  cxcIumvcIv  or  even 

any  manner,  by  allep^in^  lliat  a  local  Church    js  at  liberty  to 
Wccline  followinor  the  rejE:ular  judgment  of  the  Church  Universal 
apoa  matttrrs  which  are  of  failh  ? 

4.  How  he  can  show  that  a  local  Church  is  not  free  to  follow 
ber  awn  course  in  matters  indifferent? 

.  5.  In  what  manner  he  would  have  acted  in  the  great  conlro- 
lersy  of  Athanasius  contra  mundam  i  upon  what  arguments  he 
'can  justify  the  resistance  of  the  Catholic  minority  to  ihe  prevail- 
ing Ariauism  ;  or  how  he  could  have  replied  to  ihusc  who,  alleging 
the  aulhority  of  the  Synod  of  Ariminum  against  the  Homoousion, 
should  have  pointed  also  to  certain  passages  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  should  have  declared  that  the  Church  had  *  developed  '  out  of 
those  passages  the  doctrine  of  the  exclusive  Divinity  of  ihe  Father  ^ 
To  thi^  last  question  he  has  given  tis  an  answer ;  it  is,  alas ! 
that  not  of  the  Christian  divine,  hut  uf  the  dreamer  and  the 
fanatic ;  personal  experience  f  p,  574j  is  the  ground  on  which  he 
founds  and  justifies  the  resistance  t>f  tlic  orthodox  ;  a  test  alike 
available  for  Athanasius,  for  Arius,  for  Luther,  for  Miinzer,  for 
Fox,  for  Swedcnborg,  for  Joanna  Southcote^  and  even  for  the 
notorious  Joe  and  Hiram  Smith, 

III-  We  have  spoken  already  of  Mr.  Ward's  ovfjanon  as  a  bad 
one;  and  it  may  seem  incumbent  upon  us,  after  the  foregoing 
review,  Uj  endeavour  to  connect  so  many  phenomena  of  error  by 
reference  to  a  common  principle.  We  appear  to  ourselves  to 
perceive  this  desideratum  in  a  certain  new  philosophy  of  which  in 
this  work  he  appears  as  the  inventor,  and  which  is  first  announced 
under  the  title  of  *  the  absolute  supremacy  of  conscience  in 
moral  and  religious  questions/  and  afterwards  with  a  slight  varia* 
lion  of  terms,  *  in  liie  pursuit  of  moral  and  religious  truth  *  (p,  44). 

No  doubt  conscience  is  supreme  in  all  matters  of  moral  con- 
duct, including  I  he  search  Uit  truth ;  and  even  the  statement  is  a 
truism*  But  this  does  not  es elude  argument  and  the  legitimate 
use  of  the  understanding  upon  questions  of  conduct ;  and  il  is  no 
sufficient  answer  to  reasoning  drawn  from  Scripture,  reason,  or 

authority. 
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authority,  on  a  question  of  conduct,  to  say  '  my  conscience  teaches 
me  so,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.*  We  mtist  submit  td  have 
matters  of  conscience  handled  by  reasoning  or  by  authority,  and 
though  we  are  to  protest  against  sentences  of  the  understanding 
on  matters  beyond  its  province,  as,  for  example,  upoH  absolute 
dogma,  yet  even  there  we  must  not  decline  to  allow  the  examina- 
tion of  secondary  proofs.  Conscience  may  be  the  ultimate  judge 
of  argument,  but  this  affords  no  plea  for  declining  to  hear  it ;  and 
to  admit  such  a  plea  is  not  to  honour  conscience,  but  to  allow 
fancy,  humour,  obstinate  licentious  will,  and  Satanic  temptations, 
to  enthrone  themselves  in  its  place.  The  subject  is  not  less 
extended  than  deeply  interesting ;  but  Mr.  Ward  has  narrowed 
it  to  a  certain  degree  by  pointing  the  discussion  chiefly  towards 
a  single  question,  namely,  the  course  to  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  claims  of  conflicting  religious  conmiunions  upon  our 
allegiance. 

His  general  canon  we  understand  to  be  this:  act  honestly, 
freely,  unsuspiciously,  upon  your  own  actual  convictions,  such  as 
you  have  received  them,  casting  away  all  doubt ;  do  not  desert 
them  until  they  desert  you,  until  they  break  down  under  you  and 
force  you  to  seize  hold  upon  other  helps :  act  thus,  exercising  at 
the  same  time  all  moral  habits  which  are  recognised  by  your 
creed,  and  you  will  reach  the  truth  at  last.  Do  not  examine 
doctrine  itself,  nor  the  external  proofs  of  it;  nor  yet  examine  the 
authority  of  the  teacher  of  doctrine ;  but  feel  doctrine,  apply  it  to 
your  affections,  and  according  to  the  sense  of  sympathy  or  revul- 
sion which  results  from  time  to  time,  adopt  or  refuse  it. 

Upon  this  ground  he  will  not  have  men  join  the  Roman  com- 
munion until  they  feel  that  they  have  an  *  unmistakable  *  (p.  570) 
call  from  God  to  it;  neither  will  he  allow  that  Dissenters  ought 
to  be  summoned  to  come  into  the  Church.  We  can  know  the 
system  in  which  we  live ;  of  another  '  we  can  really  know 
nothing '  (p.  510)  :  the  former  must  not  then  be  quitted  for  the 
latter  without  some  singularly  plain  and  indubitable  reason. 
This  he  ])resently  explains  into  the  position  that  we  are  to  remain 
with  the  body  which  has  trained  us  '  as  long  as  we  are  able  to 
repose  unchanged  confidence  in  it '  (p.  510). 

Mr.  Ward  is,  we  think,  aware  that  he  is  attempting  to  overturn 
the  methods  which  the  Church  has  ever  sanctioned  and  pursued 
in  seeking  the  conversion  of  heretic^  or  of  heathens.  Let  him 
turn  to  the  early  development  of  those  methods  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Augustine  against  the  Donatists ;  and,  for  example,  in  the 
treatise  *  De  Utilitate  Credendi.'  He  firmly  impressed  the 
principle  *  jwn  prius  ratione  quam  fide  te  esse  docendum ;'  or,  as 
elsewhere,  that  we  must  believe  in  order  to  know,  and  not  know 
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1  order  to  believe ;  but  yet  be  fully  admitted  tlint  of  tbese  posi- 

bns  themselves  proiif  was  justly  to  be  demanded,  and  tbosc  prorifs 

supplied  by  shovving'  the  validity  of  tlie   Church's  credentials,' 

matter  fully  cognisable  bv  the  human  undc^rstandin^,  bnt  nt*t 
fcessary  to  be  investigated   by  each  for  himself,  more  I  ban  il  is 

juisite  for  eveTj  British  subject  to  have  heard  the  Queen's 
it  given  to  the  laws  in  order  in  he  bound  ns  a  reasonable 
einjg:  to  3rie!d  ibem  obedience. 

But  Mr.  Ward,— slrangely  bitten,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  the 
pirit  of  the  ag-e,  and  owing  far  more  of  his  menial  culture  u>  Mr. 
[)hn  Mill  than  to  the  whole  range  of  Christian  divines,  with  the 
Kception  of  Mr.  Newman^ — (the  print  of  whose  footsteps  he  in 
bis  part  of  his  course  follows  and  deforms) — ^Mr.  Ward  repu^ 
"ates   this  workbold   philosophy,   and  in  its  stead   he   launches 

:>n  the  great  deep  of  human  controversy  as  frail  a  bark  as  ever 
Rrried  sail. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  obedience  is  one  principal 
Deans  of  attaining:  to  truth.     •  He  that  wills  to  do  His  will  shall 

ow  of  the  doctrine  wlvether  it  be  of  GmV     But  ibe  promises 

bich  belong-  ti>  each  instrument  wdieu  all  are  duly  used,  cannot 
claimed  in  favour  of  one  among  them  when  it  is  made  excln- 
ve.  Nor  is  it  for  obetlienee  to  the  truth  that  Mr.  W^ard  claims 
rinlege.  The  truedoctrineis,  we  conceive,  *  Act  upon  Christian 
rinciple,  and  you  will  come  lo  believe  it:  act  upon  what  is  true 
itself,  and  it  will  come  to  be  also  apparent  or  true  to  you,' 
Jut  for  this  our  author  substitutes,  *  Act  upon  what  you  believe, 
id  you  will  come  to  Christian  pnncij)le:  act  upon  what  is  true 
>  you,  or  apparent,  and  you  will  come  to  what  is  true  in  itself,* 
There  cannot  l)e  a  clearer  opposition, 

Again,  Mr,  Ward   teaches  that  holy  men  are  the  fountains  of 

nth,  and  this  he  denominates  a  canon  of  unspeakable  importance 
If.  51 7),      How  radically  does  he  differ  from  St,  Paul  1—*  Though 

lang-el  from  hea%'en  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  Jet  him  be 
ir^ed '  (Gal.  i.  H).  Doubtless  the  omscience  is  in  its  4)ffice 
tid  capability  I Ijc5  highest  of  all  our  faculties;  but  in  the  very 
ime  pmportiou  the  jirelence  of  conscience  is  dangerous;  and 
he  question  arises.  When  you  have  invested  the  conscience  of  the 
[dividual  with  a  moral  right  to  judge  the  creed  of  ilie  Church, 
liat  ©ecurity  have  you  that  the  function  shall    be  discharged  by 

111  power  to  which  you  have  assigned  it,  acling  within  the  limits 

its  own  proper  inward  sphere  f 

The  peculijir  difficulty  attaching  to  this  function  of  conscience 
ppears  to  l>e  tlje  want  of  a  criterion.  Each  person  is  his  own 
Alness  and  his  own  judge,  and  his  judgment  is  essentially  of 
at  supreme  kind  that  docs  not  assign  reasons^  for  if  reasons  he 
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assigned,  this  step  lotlfres  at  once  an  appeal  to  the  undersiandingj 
which,  iti  ihe  eyes  of  Afr,  Ward,  is  ihc  vcr}'  liigliesl  misdemeaaar, 
And  here  an  important  differeure  at  once  presents  itself  lo  view* 
If  jou  admit  thai  the  understandin";  may  legitimately  be  employed, 
in  its  due  relation  to  other  faculties  of  our  nature,  about  the  con* 
sideration  of  Divine  revelation,  you  so  far  lead  each  man  to  use 
process,  his  use  of  wlach  will  be  cognisable  by  every  other  man  ;< 
and  if  he  err  in  tlic  use  of  it,  there  will  be  certain  acknowl edged* 
means  of  delcclnig  and  exposing  the  error.     Pride  and  passion 
may  pervert  liis  reasonings:  but  these  intruders  maybe   Irai 
along  the  chain  up  to  its  commencement,  and  s(*  the  per^'ersioi 
may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  pride  and  passion.     Or  the  origins 
principle,  on  whirli  the  whole  depends,  may  lie  beyond  the  reaci 
of  the  understanding;  but  even  then  the  understanding  will  be 
great  use  in  delaching  from  it  what  is  extraneous,  and  in  subs  tan 
liating  by  collateral  evidence  its  claims  on  our  belief.    B  ut  to  say, 
the  individual  conscience  is  t!ie  criterion  of  truth,  is  not  only  to  set| 
up  the  principle  of  private  judgment*  but  to  surround  it  with  newj 
and  impregnable  detenccs,  and  to  establish  it  in  such  anabsolutis] 
as  it  has  probably  never  before  entered  into  the  heirt  of  a  Christia] 
writer  t<»  devise,  because  this  theory  not  only  permits  and  aulhor- 
ises,  but  certainly  encourages,  and  perhaps  compels,  each  perso 
to  disclaim  all  reference  to  the  judgment  of  others,  to  refuse  thi 
helps  which  an  erring  creature  derives  from  the  scrutiny  of  others 
for  the  correction  of  his  errors,  lo  shroud  from  examination   his^ 
inward  persuasions,  and  to  fmd  in  the  fact  of  their  existence  thi 
charter  of  iheir  legitimacy.      Indeed  Mr.  Ward  in  eme  place  call 
his  |ninciple  that  *  of  doing  what  we  think  riijht  because  we  thinl 
so^— (p.  508> 

It  js  obvious,  indeed,  lo  say,  that  the  theory  supposes  each  man. 
to  be  humble,  earnest,  self-denying,  and  full  of  prayer;  and  lha|i 
according  to  it  holiness — not  the  pretence  of  holiness — is  ihc  onl 
ground  of  belief  that  can  acquit  a  man  of  his  responsibility  befori 
Cod  ff>r  believing  right.     But  still  we  arc  met  by  ihe  most  serious 
difficulties.      Men  who  are  not  holy  will    believe  themselves  in 
n]anv  cases  to  l>e  holy;  and  men  who  are  holy  will  in  many  cases 
believe  themselves  lo  be  not  holy.     The  first  proves  that  the 
theory  will  not  work  in  certain  instanceis ;  the  second  seems  to  ^ 
furllier,  and  to  demonstrate  a  radical  fault  in  it,  for  it  appears  l< 
leach  dial  our  belief  in   the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  for  ex 
ample,  is  to  depend  upun  our   having  already  realized   that  truth 
by  the  correlative  process  to  it  appointed  for  us,  and  having  be 
come,  in  the  language  of  St,  Peter,  parlakeis  *>f  the  Divine  natur< 
But  when  it  is  considered  how  long,  and  artluous,  and  doubtful 
very  frequently  ihc  struggle  between  sin  and  grace  in  the  mind 
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Christian — what  stages  of  conflict,  nay,  frequcnLly  what  rc- 

rses,  are  to  be  passed  throughj  before  the  soul  is  finally  esta- 

isbed  in  the  consistent  prartke  even  of  an  elementary  risihteous- 

ss — is  it  not  an  awful  thing'  to  huld  out  to  mankind,  as  tlie  true 

eory  of  rcllsrious  faiih^  tliat  they  are  only  entided  to  believe  in 

oporlion  as  they  have  realized,  w hile  of  course  they  can  only  he 

d  to  have  reahzed  what  they  have  tarried  into  somethini^  of  the 

ture  of  consistent  and  peimanenl  practice  ?     If  no  other  faculty 

cept  a  spiritual   intuition  is  to  support  our  creed,  what  is  la 

^corae  of  us  in  those  moments  of  existence  when  the  dark  clouds 

some  mortal  sin  blot  out  the  whole  bear  en  from  view,  or  when 

Dtncss  and    lanj^uor  of  spirits   and  mental    per]>lexily  open  a 

>r  to  the  temptations  of  scepticism?     I'^^r  Mr,  Ward  may  rely 

,>on  it  that,  whether  or  not  be  will  allow^  belief  to  appeal  to  the 

tderstanding,  unbelief  imM  appeal  to  it.      Now  he  has  charged  it 

ipon   those   against   whom   he  arijues,    that    in  llieir  view  belief 

^bl  to  be  proportioned   to  evidence  (p.  48G.)      Has  he  himself 

lUen   into  a  snare  less  deep  when  he  contends  that  belief  is  to 

proportioned  to   holiness?     Has  he  less  exalted  a  half-truth 

to  a  whole  one?     Has  he  less  cured  error  by  error,  and  abasljed 

e  extravagance  by  presenting  to  it  another?     For  according  to 

im,  or  raibcr  according  to  his  arfjuments,  that  belief,  which  to 

eet  the  diversity  <jf  our  neeils  should  cast  its  anchors  deep  in 

er^^  faculty  of  our  nature,  must  depend  only  upon  one — npon 

e  wliicbt  th<JU^h   capable  of  becoming  sovereisrn  in  fact  as  it  is 

ready  sovereign  in  right,  yet  is  nevertheless  actually  too  often 

nmong  the  weakest,  so  that  we  may  not  bring  in  the   rational 

mind  to  help  the  inrnmiliesof  the  spiritual  one;  and  unless  at 

any  and  every  moment  we  can  emliiace   revelation  by  the  pure 

force  of  holy  sentiment,  any  aid  to  be  derived  from   our  mere 

convictions  is  illegiLimate,  and  we  must  fulL 

But  again,  each  man  is  to  regard  his  conscience  as  the  criterion 
of  religious  truth.  Now  if  t(j  this  were  to  be  added  that  bis 
conscience  must  be  riglilly  informetb  the  principle  might  not  be 
an  unsafe  one.  Bui  then  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  qualification 
opens  a  door  to  the  entrance  <*f  the  understanding  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject-matter  of  belief,  which  it  is  Mr.  Ward's 
puriH)se  to  prevent*  W'itliout  sucb  a  qualificathni,  this  theory  is, 
as  we  must  again  assert,  only  a  more  subtle  and  a  more  danger- 
ous enunciation  of  the  principle  of  private  judgment.  Even  as  a 
urderer  iot  religion — ^say  for  instance  an  assassin  of  Cardinal 
atoun  or  of  Archbisliop  Sharp — is  more  difficult  to  bvinir  to  re- 
pentance than  any  other  murderer,  so  a  heretic  vvlio  has  reached 
his  heresy  through  Mr.  W'^anl's  system  will  be  more  hopeless 
than  any  other  berctic,  because  be  1ms  done  evil  under  the  notion 

of 
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of  good ;  and  the  very  faculty  which  ought  to  have  assisted  him 
to  detect  his  iniquity  is  become  its  cloak.  Every  ease  under  that 
theory  would  become  that  of  the  Qunker  called  upon  to  pay 
church- rates.  He  is  doings  wronj;:,  and  he  is  more  obstinate  than 
any  other  person  in  doing  that  wrong  ;  and  why  ? — -because  he  has 
been  told  he  must  make  the  immediate  impression  of  his  own 
conscience  the  sole  criterion  of  duty  ;  and  that  immediate  impres- 
sion is  against  his  paying  the  rate.  The  act  in  his  mind  may  be 
pure  or  impure,  hut  great  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  furnish 
such  a  plea. 

If  we  attempt  to  examine  the  form  which  such  a  theory  would 
practically  assume,  we  mav  present  such  a  skelcli  as  follows.  It 
would  Willi  great  rapidity  become  generally  operative ;  and  not 
only  upon  those  whose  conscience  has  been  exercised  by  a  sense 
of  sin,  because  all  men  have  a  will,  and  all  men  who  think  will, 
with  few  exceptions  which  may  be  put  out  of  the  accnunt,  am- 
sider  themselves  to  have  a  conscience  entitled  to  act  under  the 
system  of  Mr,  Ward.  Where  there  has  been  no  awakening  pro- 
cess of  religion  in  the  mind,  the  operation  will  be  just  the  same 
as  if  for  conscience  w^c  read  understanding,  because  ilie  worldly 
mind  makes  to  itself  a  kind  of  conscience  in  followmg  the  dictates 
of  the  worldly  sense,  and  calls  this  *  doing  what  it  thinks  right/ 
This  is  no  very  brilliant  result ;  but  yet  mr>re  «>f  substantive  and 
appropriate  evil  would  follow  in  the  case  of  the  awakened  mind  ; 
for  the  mass  even  of  conscientious  Christians,  it  will  be  admitted, 
have  but  liltle  of  the  gift  of  spiritual  wisdom,  which  appertains 
rather  to  them  that  are  perfeci  (1  Cor.  ii.  ii),  to  a  very  advanced 
stage  of  sanctity.  It  may  readily  be  understood  that  where  this 
wisdiJin,  in  the  seflfSe  of  St.  Paul,  exists,  there  the  conscience  is 
not  only  the  main  support  of  belief  in  the  imhvidual  mind,  but 
likewise  nn  authority  in  its  degree  even  to  others.  Rut  of  the 
generality  even  of  religious  men  little  more  can  be  said  than  that 
their  will  is  set  upon  the  whole  towards  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  God :  and  there  are  ten  thousand  degrees  of  acuteness 
and  comprehensiveness  in  their  vision — of  intensity  and  fer%^our 
in  their  ilesire.  Are  each  of  these  men  to  apply  spiritual  truths 
to  their  own  internal  state^  and  to  make  that  state  their  touch- 
stone? If  not,  Mr.  Ward  has  said  and  dime  nolhmg;  but  if  so, 
is  it  not  ])lain  that  the  souls  of  men  will  be  more  anil  more 
buffeted  and  bewildere*!  by  Satan,  because  ihey  will  em  ploy  the 
crudest  spiritual  facuhies  for  the  decision  of  the  highest  spiritual 
questitms?  and  this,  humanly  speaking,  without  a  ehance  of  re-s^ 
trieving  the  error,  because  they  will  do  it  under  the  ini]>ressiow 
that  they  are  pursuing  the  appointed  mode  for  the  attainment  of 
rehgious  truth, 
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Bossuet  pressetl  the  Lutheran  system  *  Imnl  with  the  reproach 

at  it  mnkcs  repentance  the  essential  pre- requisite  of  pjirdon, 

id    personal    assurance    the  necessary  cuiicomilanl   o(   pardon, 

lie  it  vet  admits  that  there  cannot  usually  he  a  personal  assu- 

ncc  of  repentaiK'e :  thus  build ing^  certainty  u\ym  doubt.      Does 

I  Mr.  Ward  commit  an  analogous  and  equally  fatal  fault,  if  be 

Ts  belief  is  to  be  tested   by  conscience?     Because   belief  can 

Iv  with  propriety  be  termed  such  when  it  is  certain :  but  the 

riiv  and  expansion   of  the   spiritual  nature,  which  alone  can 

nder  it  a  safe  test  of  reliiriims  tenets,  is  not  only  not  certain,  but 

is  ex(jnisitcly  rare,  and,  in  the  individual  ease,  almost  infinitely 

probable;    and   therefore    the  faith    which    ought   to   be,   and 

ecpl  under  peculiar  temptations  is,  as  a  rock  even  to  the  imma- 

re  Christian,  must  be  built,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Mr. 

Tard.  npon  a  quicksand. 

*  Mr.  Wordsworth,  indeed,  lias  told  us — 

'  But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  moi^t  sure 
For  hirn  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  sUives 
To  yiphi  entire  submission  tu  the  law 
Of  conscience.'  f 

We,  however,  discover  here  no  supplanting  of  the  function  of  faith 
tiy  that  of  practice — no  recognition,  in  the  novel  sense  now  under 
W,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  private  conscience,  but  t>n  tbe  con- 
ry,  an  assumption  of  the  homage  of  obedience  as  such  to  belief 
such,  and  the  very  highest  exercise  of  faith  conveyed  by  obe- 
idience  as  a  medium.  Because  the  seeking  dogmatic  faith  tLrou^k 
[irirtne  is  a  process  founded  upon  moral  faithj  upon  the  rnmest 
lief — first,  in  the  divine  constitution  uf  human  nature*  w  hich 
God  has  ordained  to  be  built  up  by  habits,  and  not  by  impulses; 
•iecondly  and  chiefly,  in  the  character  of  God  himself,  as  of  a  God 
who  will  lead  in  safety  and  aright  those  that  when  their  eyes  are 
too  weak  to  discern  s]  iritual  objects  nevertheless  trust  themselves 
in  blindness  to  the  guidance  of  Mis  hand,  and  kn<jw  that  in  so 
i/ing  they  are  expressly  refusing  to  bring  down  His  lofty  truth 
to  the  standard  (»f  their  inward  meanness,  and  resting  rather  on 
that  conviction  of  His  goodness  which,  whatever  Mr.  Ward  may 
y,  is  a  result  reached  by  the  combined  and  harmonious  o]je- 
l^aiicm  of  our  rational,  moral,  and  spirilual  faculties. 
,  In  point  of  fact  we  have  never  seen  the  subjective  theory — the 
doctrine  that  truth  is  what  a  man  troweth^presented  in  a  m*»rc 
formidable  manner  than  in  the  volume  of  ^Ir,  Ward,  and  this 
pecially  because  it  is  couched  in  terms  that  conceal  its  hideous- 
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noss  not  only  from  those  'wBo  li^hily  peruse  thein^  but,  a$  \vc  be^ 

liovc,  also  fi'om  Lim  who  has  too  lightly  employed  liiein  ;  fur  we  I 
are  persuaded  that  no  man  would  iinaihcinaUze  that  theory  more  ^ 
readily  or  more  sincerely  than  Mr,  Ward. 

Perhaps  the  hest  apology  for  his  pnnci])!c  is  that  he  has  clog- 
ged it  with  ao  iuipnssihle  condilion.     For  he  appears  to  promise  i 
guidance  into  truth  by  the  tact  c>f  the  cunscience,  only  where  the  i 
person  fulfils  the  moral  law  upun  a  scale  far  beyond  the  strength  1 
of  a  person  in  such  a  state*     For  instance,  he  supposes  the  case  of  I 
one  tempted  to  question  the  authority  of  Scripture  (pp.  538,  539).  [ 
For  such  an  cjne  he  prescribes   (by  way  of  regimen)  two  years  of  j 
'retirement  and  prayer  and  meditation/     And  he  lays  itdowaj 
that  an  individual  declining  Uiis  si^rt  of  advice,  and  proceeding  j 
with  his  free  inquiry,  *  must  give  up  all  claim  to  be  considered  ^l 
real  seeker  for  trutli/     This  appears  to  us  like  the  device  of  a  I 
theorist,  who  anticipates  the  failure  of  bis  scheme,  and  prepare* 
for  himself  a  refuge  accordingly.       Ordinary   persons,    who  by 
the   supposition  arc  not  in   j^osscssion  of  full  religious  privilege,  [ 
are  as  incapable  of  ascending  to  these  heights  of  obedience  as  of  I 
examining  in  detail  the  historical  and  external  evidences  of  Chrlsti-. 
anity.     Ilic  plan,  loo,  appears  to  us  as  applicable  in  principle  to 
heathens  Invited  into  the    Christian  pale,   as  to  Christians  of  nj 
sect  invited  to  come  into  the  Church.      But  how  are  such  pcrsonsj 
to  be  assured  that  they  have  so  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  moral] 
law  as  to  he  sure   of  the  right  guidance  of  their  consciences f] 
Nay,  is  not  Mr.  Ward  altogether  open  to  the  objection  that  be] 
is  requiring  people  to  make  bricks  widiont  straw%  and  to  perJorr 
an  obedience  in  order  to  obtain  grace,  which  ihey  never  can  per* 
form  until  they  have  obtained  it? 

Not  that  we  ftjr  a  mtunent  doul)t,  that  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man  ultimately  becomes  a  living  proof  of  the  doctrines  it  has  re- 
ceived:  when  the  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  (Rom*1 
viii.  16)  ihat  we  are  the  children  of  G<kI.     But  surely  the  internal] 
evidence  comes  in  ihe  main  after  the  reception  of  the  truth;  andT 
to  make  the  duty  of  receiving  it  inwardly  dependent  on  the  judg- 
ment formed  tjf  it  beforehand,   is  in  plain  language  it)  refer  the] 
taking  of  the  medicine  to  the  paiale  of  the  patient, 

Mr.  Ward  announces  that  he  himself  acts  upon  the  theory  he] 
rccimnncnds.  and  the  result  is  indeed  a  startling  one.  He  has  J 
not  a  doubt  that  if  Theism  be  true,  *  St*  Mary  is  the  hlgbest  and  I 
]mrest  of  all  creatures'  (p.  501).  The  dignity  of  that  Virgin  whom] 
all  generations  have  calletl  I^lesscd  is  immovably  founded  upciiii 
the  rock  of  Htdy  Scripture  ;  but  to  place  his  partlcubir  and  some-* 
what  bold  defniilion  of  it  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  of  cer- 
tainty as  the  being  vf  God,  and  to  announce  to  the  world  thai] 
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tbere  is  no  Gotl  unless  the  Blessed  Mary  be  the  first  amoacp 
createtl  beins^-s,  appears  io  us  a  c^ncrse  mcch  more  calculated  to 
undermine  faitli  altogeiher,  and  bring  it  into  mockery^  iban  lo 
make  converts  to  the  philosophy  propounded  by  Mr.  Ward. 

IV.  We  have  lastly  to  r»ffer  some  su^g^cstlons  touehinfr  upon 
those  very  j^ravc  questions  of  ecclesiastical  allegiance  which  llic 
work  of  jVlr,  Ward  has  brouj]:ht  into  general  and  keen  discussion » 
We  shall  nn{,  however,  attempt  to  solve  tlie  problems  which 
IT  ay  attach  to  his  own  individual  case :  in  ibe  first  place,  because 
it  is  not  our  function  to  pronounce  upon  the  special  obi ig^at ions 
iv'hich  behmor  to  him  as  a  clergynirin  and  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
tersity  of  Oxford,  especially  when  it  is  known  that  the  academical 
question,  at  all  events,  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  consi- 

I  ileration  :  and  secondly,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that,  though 
Mr,  Ward  has  spent  six  hundred  closely  printed  pa2:es  in  the 
elucidation  of  his  position,  we  are  not  able  clearly  to  comprehend 

[it;  and  %ve  even  doubt  whether  he  has  defined  it  to  himself. 
Various  passa*;es  indeed  which  we  have  (juoted  mig-bt  ap])ear  to 
set  the  question  at  rest,  and  to  show  that  Mr,  Ward  fully  recng* 
nlsed  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England,  althous^h  lie  dis- 
liked  many  of   her   injunctions,    and  licr  practical   system  as  a 

1  whole:  and,  therefore,  that  remaining  within  her  pale  was  a  matter 
of  plain  and  clear  duty,  without  akcrnative,  until  the  Church 
ihonld  forfeit  the  character  which  he  had  acknowledged  her  to 
bear.  But  then  we  find  him  laving  down,  in  the  clearest  terms* 
that  the  rival  communion  of  the  Papal  Church  in  England  is  not 
ftthisjnatical  (p,  131)  :  and  that  any  person  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Enijland,  who  finds  the  invitations  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  powerfully  lo  awaken  his  spiritual  afFections  and  Iiis 
Conscience^  may  join  her  forthwith,  as  a  heathen  icouid  Join  (he 
Church  (p,  571).  It  passes  our  skill  to  find  method  and  harmony 
in  such  representations ;  and  we  think  Mr.  Waid  has  need  lo  ex- 
plain these  his  explanations  if  he  intends  them  to  be  intclli^^ible  lo 
ordinary  minds.  Here  therefore  we  part  company  with  him  ;  and 
in  parting-  we  must  assure  him  that  if  we  have  written  freely  we 
have  also  written  seriously;  with  (leep  pain,  and  we  trust  withrmt 
any  gratuitous  assumption  of  judicial  authority.  Readers  more 
clispassitjnatc  than  either  of  us  will  judge  between  os.  If  wc 
Rre  accurate  in  our  new  of  his  methods  of  proceeding,  what  has 
f»ccurre<l  may,  as  we  hope,  he  a  warning  useful  to  liini  in  his 
future  course — however  incomplete,  and  however  faulty  has  been 
the  execution  of  the  task.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his  temper  has 
been  one  of  becoming  caution  and  humility-=if  a  sound  philosophy 
has  governed  his  views  of  men  and  things—if  his  invesligatjons 
have  not  l>een  lighter,  if  his  sentences  have  not  been  heavier^  than 
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the  case  demanded  of  him — the  censures  we  have  pronounced  will 
return  upon  ourselves,  and  it  will  involve  us  in  a  double  guilt  ta-; 
have  coinmitled  the  verj  faults  which  we  have  used  so  much  free*  j 
dom  in  lej) roving'. 

Bui  though  we  quit  at  this  place  the  general  discussion  of  Mr.  | 
Ward's  book,  we  cannot  put  out  of  our  view  the  disturbing  effectf  ] 
which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  in  various  qyarters:  partlj?  by  I 
whotlin^  the  appetite  of  men  on  all  sides  lt>r  violent  measures-^  I 
partly,  as  experience  shows  reason  to  aug'ur,  by  giving*  a  shockj 
especially  amon«r  the  joung  and  uninformed.  It)  the  religious  pni- 1 
fession  and  belief  oi'  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Church.  With] 
a  view  tf>  Mxe  mitigation  of  this  latter  evil,  wo  are  piepared  taJ 
contend  that  even  those  wht>  tiuiy  be  iniluciiceil  more  or  less  bj| 
the  sympathies  which  Mr.  Ward  has  avowed  for  Romish  opinions,  f 
and  by  bis  antipathy  to  the  prtjceedings  taken  at  the  Reformation*  j 
are  in  no  degree  thereby  released  from  their  obligation  to  continue] 
in  the  communion  of  the  Church.  If  their  private  judgment  pre*  [ 
fcrs  the  religious  system  of  the  Church  of  Rtuue  to  their  own,  and  I 
even  holds  the  union  of  the  Engltsh  Clmrch  with  Rome  to  be] 
necessary  to  her  j>crfection  as  a  Church,  -^^X,  so  long  as  they  I 
cunoot  deny  that  she  is  their  spiritual  parent  and  i^uide  ordained} 
of  God,  they  owe  to  ber  not  merely  adhesion,  but  allegiance.  Audi 
while  ]>res3ing  up<m  them  that  their  conscieniions  obligationfj 
cannc^t  be  weakened  by  dislikes,  nor  eveii  by  any  o>nviclionf  j 
which  leave  untouched  her  essential  characlcr  and  prerogatives,  I 
we  must  also  maintain  the  correlative  proposition  against  those] 
who  urge  them  by  upbraiding  to  defection,*  or  who  call,  as  is  the] 
wont  of  ihe  more  vulgar  belligerents  in  the  cause,  for  their  sum- 
mary expulsion  both  from  offices  held  under  special  condiiionf  [ 
(a  subject  which  we  leave  wholit/  untouched),  and  aluo  froinf 
the  Ctnircb  itself  The  doctrine  that  such  jierstms  ought  to  quitj 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  in  om"  view  both  drives  tbeni  upm  sin, 
and  bkewise  constitutes  an  unwarrantable  invasion  *if  the  liberty 
which  the  Church  herself  has  intended  for  them:  and  we  hold  it  j 
a  duty  to  resist  every  effort  of  intbviduuls  to  draw  ibe  bonds  of  J 
communion  tighter  than  they  have  been  drawn  by  full  ecclc* 
fiiastical  authority  among  us. 

It  is  not  necessary  lo  enter  in   this   place   upon   the  questiontj 
what  is  consistent  wiih   Subscription   to  the  Articles,       For,   iaj 


m\\ 


*  Stich  is  the  apf^reut  tneatiitig  ul*  thi?  Bialjop  of  Osaory  in  lik  *  Cbarfre  *  Cp. 
aiitl  aUtt  of  tt  piiwage  in  Arclitkacou  S.  Wilberforce*8  very  interesting  *  History  of 
Anirrican  Cburrli*  (p*  401):  we  say  the  apparent  tueanitig^  becan»e  we  greatly  doul 
whftliLT,  fiarticnlarly  in  the  latter  c4Uti?,  so  mwvh  woa  inteuiied.  On  tin'  other  liani 
Mr.  Biickiiell,  iii  k\%  pamphlet  «?iititled  '  Oxford  Tract :  No,  ftt>/  diitiitrtly  hDlils  thi 
Koi]ri«h  opinions  in  general  ought  not  to  drive  membera  uf  UieChurcb  frnmber 
tiiuuion  (note,  p,  10). 
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the  first  place,  tliat  is  a  matter  for  the  oo§^nizance  of  constitutetl 
^IribunaU.  'The  Uiw  is  open,  Jiod  there  are  deputies  :  let  t!ieiii 
'implead  one  another.'*  The  subject  is  too  grave,  especially 
^ under  present  circumstances,  tu  be  considereil  except  in  full  de- 
tail ;  and  as  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  pursue  that  course,  we  hold 
it  an  ahs^jlute  duty  to  refrain  alike  from  pronouncing  and  from 
insinuating  an  opinion  upon  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  reserved 
euiire  fur  its  proper  judges.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  quite 
iufficienl  fur  our  present  space  lo  discuss  the  case  of  ordinary 
membership,  against  which  most  of  llic  prevailing  clamour  for 
e>kpulsion,  and  most  of  the  exhortations  to  voluntary  secession, 
appear  to  be  directed  :  and  the  Articles  d<i  not  stand  among  the 
conditions  of  simple  communion  in  the  Cburcb  of  England,  It 
was  the  abominable  tyranny  of  the  ])romul gators  of  tbe  Sjolcmn 
Leag-uc  and  Coveuant,  which  designed  to  make  tbe  reception  of 
that  instrument  a  preliminary  to  the  reception  of  our  young  peo}ile 
pniversally  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  A  gentler  and  a  wiser  spirit 
has,  in  tbeChurcb  of  England,  limited  the  demand  ujiun  tirdinary 
Christians  for  dogmatic  assent  to  the  Creeds  of  the  early  undivided 
Church,  which  tbey  are  called  upon  regularly  to  recite,  and  per- 
haps even  among  these  especially,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
jlruclurc  of  our  ufBces — first  to  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles^  and, 
secondly,  to  that  of  Nice.  Who  tlien  has  a  right  to  pronounce 
of  his  own  mere  motion  against  persons  that  can  adopt  these 
primitive  creeds  and  can  discbarge  the  part  appointed  by  the 
ritual  system  fur  ordinary  mendjers  of  the  Christian  flock,  that 
they  have  no  title  to  continue  in  tiic  Church  ? 

We  cannot  considert  but  witb  the  deepest  grief  and  pain*  the 
fact  that  within  the  Church  of  England,  a  portion  nf  the  flock. 
however  limited,  should  be  desirous  to  import  the  existing  system 
of  Romanism,  and  to  reeonstilute  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  in- 
stitutions under  which  we  actually  live  according  to  that  modeL 
The  existence  of  such  a  desire  in  any  quarter  is  most  deplorable. 
But  a  very  different  question  from  this  is  raised  when  it  is  con- 
tended that  members  of  the  English  Church  having  an  inclina- 
tion of  that  kind,  however  lamentable,  ought,  as  a  matter  of  reli- 
gious consistencv,  and  of  personal  good  faith,  to  quit  the  Anglitan 
for  the  Papal  Communion.  Such  a  doctrine  in  our  view  cannot 
he  supported  without  the  aid  of  an  egregious  confusion  of  ideas, 
which  we  shall  attempt  to  unravel. 

It  is  founded  then*  as  appears  to  us,  upon  the  notion,  that   by 
'  the  Reformation  some  essential  change  passed  upon  the  being  of 
the  Church:  we  do  not  see  how  any  proposition  less  broad  than 


*  Acti,  xix.38. 
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this  can  afford  a  ruuiiilatiy;!  at  ail  adequate  to  the  superstriJciure 
which  is  placed  upon  it  in  the  reasoning  to  which  we  refer. 

Surely  one  who  loves  the  essence,  and  considers  k  a  matter  of 
positive  obligation  to  adhere  to  it,  continues  under  that  obligation 
until  the  essence  itscK  is  vitally  affected. 

Oor  argument  is  not  for  tliose  who  conceive  that  tlie  existing 
Church  was  founded  by  the  Heformers  in  the  sixteenth  century^ 
But  for  those  who  hold  that  she  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles— that  is  to  say,  for  her  divines,  clerg)^  and  instructed 
members  generally — the  conclusion  here  drawn  appears  to  be  one 
ncccssaiily  following'  from  premises  in  themselves  undeniable. 
For  in  this  vicw^  the  Reformation,  however  deep  it  went,  did  not, 
by  hypothesis,  touch  the  life :  rather  it  aimed  at  affording  it  freer 
breath  and  action.  Whether,  then,  the  Reformation  were  a  good 
or  an  evil^  or  if  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  element  preponderated, 
is  immaterial— not  in  itself  surely — but  in  the  great  questit>n  of 
allegiance  and  adhesion  among  all  those  who  hold  the  continuous 
identity  of  the  Church;  because  their  homage  is  to  the  vitality 
of  the  Church,  not  to  the  forms  and  fishvons  which  compatibly 
witli  that  vitality  she  assumes.  And  there  is  surely  no  ground  for 
those  who  say  A,  B.  is  an  enemy  to  the  Reformation;  but  the ^J 
Church  is  a  reformed  Church,  therefore  he  ought  to  quit  it.  01^| 
course,  if  he  has  come  under  spEcific  covenants  by  Subscription^^ 
or  otherwise,  they  impose  upon  him  corresponding  duties  j  but 
we  now"  contemplate  his  part  simply  as  a  member  of  the  Church, 
and  in  that  sense  the  argument  above  slated  is  grossly  fallacious. 
He  may  disapprove  of  and  repudiate  those  particulars  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  yet  acknowledge  her  as  a  whole.  But,  at  all  events, 
in  point  of  obligation,  it  is  clear  that  his  bonds  are  in  no  degree 
intrinsically  weakened,  though  they  may  ha^'e  begun  to  gall  hiiu. 
If  they  gall  him  he  may  fret,  anrl  fretting  may  try  to  escape; 
there  will  be  a  natorrd  tendency  to  produce  this  result  under 
such  circumstances.  His  position,  therefore,  is  one  of  peril ;  but 
we  speak  of  %vhat  a  man  in  given  relations  ought  to  doj  not  of 
what  human  weakness  may  be  tempted  and  led  to  do, 

Undonbteclly  it  would  be  a  valid  objection  to  the  foregoing" 
argument,  if  it  could  be  shfHVn  that  the  Church  herself  had  made 
loyalty  to  the  Reformation  a  condition  of  membership.  Rut 
w  hen  has  she  done  so  ?  She  has  not  done  it  at  all.  She  has,  w here 
she  deemed  it  necessary,  defended  by  assertion  particular  truths, 
and  repudiated  by  j^rotest  particular  errors;  but  her  members 
surely  remain  free  in  conscience  as  to  everything  beyond,  and  are 
nowhere  tied  up  by  her  to  a  general  approbation  of  the  changes 
of  the  sixteenth  century.* ^    Is  this  a  charge  against  her  .^     Sure! 

*  See  Ifcie  ^CUargt?  of  the  Bishop  ofSt,  David  V  (1842),  p.  70* 
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is  the  highest  praise  of  her  moderation  and  wisdom »  that  she 
hould  have  avoitled  iLe  sin  of  strailcnino:  the  terms  of  eoinmu- 
lion  bj  mixing  the  accidents  with  the  esscncej  and  forbiiltling  ac- 
cess Id  the  latter  unless  upon  coudiiioa  ol  the  simuiianeous  accept- 
ance of  the  former.  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  true,  that  in  this 
very  particular  she  stands  most  advanlageouslv  contradistinguished 
frc»m  the  See  of  Rome,  %vhich  has  sealed  with  the  seal  of  autliority, 
under  the  title  of  faith,  matters  indifferent  or  false,  and  by  thus 
suddenly  enlarging  her  demands  ujion  human  assent,  has  in 
proportion  multiplied  the  ri^ks  of  rebellion  and  ulicr  unbelief? 
So  that  if  we  look  to  the  nature  of  the  Church,  we  find — 
1-  That  it  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  of  abiding  in  her. 
2.  That  this  duly  remains  in  force  so  long  as  no  vital  change 
shall  pass  upon  the  essence. 

If  we  look  to  the  declarations  of  the  Church,  there  is  nothing 
that  binds  any  of  her  members  on  the  subject  of  the  Reformation 
beyond  any  specific  and  definite  obligations  which  may  have  been 
incurred  by  subscription. 

But  if  there  were  a  liberty  or  obligation  to  quit  her  communion 

upon  contracting  a  temper  of  hostdity  to  the  Reibrmation,  snch 

rould  only  have  been  establishe<l  by  reference  either  to  the  nature 

and  essential  laws  or  to  the  documents  and  positive  laws  of  the 

"Church  herself, — and  neither  of  these  supply  any  such  gi^ound  of 

ction;  therefore  there  is  no  such  obligation  and  no  such  liberty. 

We  must  also  contend  that  the  transition  of  individuals  to  the 

loman   couimunion  should  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  public 

damity  by  all  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  prevalence  of  truly 

uund   and  Catholic   sentiments  within    the  Church    herself^  in 

fgard  to  her  constitution  and  office  ;  and  for  the  plain  reason  that 

ach  transitions  of  individ  uals  (w  e   neither  wish  to  aflix  to  them 

be  generally  sacred  name  of  conversions,  nor  to  wound  the  feel- 

uf  others  by  terming   them    perversions)  are  powerful  ob- 

ructions  to  the  progress  of  Catholic  doctrine,  concerning  the 

Jhurch,  among  the  mass  of  her  uninformed  or  prejudiced  mem- 

ers.      Every  one  added  to  their  number  is  a  fresh  obstruction 

I  the  harmonious  acceptance,  in  our  communion,  of  those  doc- 

"ines  which  show  the  natural  relationship  of  all  branches  of  the 

Eitholic  Church.     Every  one  of  them  is  a  fresh  act  of  aggression 

defiance  on  tbe  part  of  Ihmie,  and  sharpens  the  animosity 

bat  embitters  and  exasperates  our  differences.     As  yet,  the  series 

been  botli  short  and  intermittent ;  but  any  considerable  in- 

ease  of  their  weigljl^  or  even   their  number,  would  doubtless 

(cite  much  alarm   and  revulsion  in   the  general    mind  of  tbe 

Church  ;  and  if  it  did  not  give  rise  to  violent  efforts  for  modifying 

&r  laws  and  offices,  in  an  opposite  sense,  yet  would  reduce,  at 

VOL*  Lxxv,  NO.  CXLIX,  O  least 
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least  for  a  time,  to  languor  and  debility  all  those  fbrcei  within  her 
which  tend  to  give  a  visforous  development  to  the  principles  of 
her  constitution.  There  are  two  historical  iliustrationi  whidi 
may  serve  at  once  to  explain  and  to  vindicate  this  view  of  their 
effect. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  the 
laws  of  uniformity  within  the  Church  of  England  were  made 
more  stringent  than  they  had  previously  been.  At  the  time  when 
they  came  under  discussion,  the  appetite  of  the  puritanical  par^ 
had  been  so  much  stimulated  by  the  period  of  legal  domination 
they  had  enjoyed,  and  their  demands  for  relaxation  were  so  much 
raised  in  consequence,  that,  on  the  one  hand>  the  bishops  found 
no  encouragement  to  concede  to  ihem,  and  on  the  other  they  were 
prepared,  in  a  great  degree,  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion, and  to  establish  one  or  more  rival  organizations  in  the 
country.  There  were  consequently  withdrawn  from  the  Church, 
according  to  tlie  accounts  of  the  seceding  party,  so  many  as  two 
thousand  ministers ;  and  the  effect  of  this  movement  was  not  only  the 
diminution,  but  almost  the  entire  extinction  of  the  puritamcal 
party  in  the  Church.  Individuals  inclining  more  or  less  to  those 
sentiments,  such  as  Bishop  Reynolds,  remained  within  her  pale ; 
and  a  new  party^  described  by  Burnet  as  the  latitudinarian  party 
of  divines,  speedily  sprung  up,  which,  according  to  him^  included 
Bishop  Wilkins,  Dr.  H.  More,  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  others;  and 
which  received  a  powerful  impulse,  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution, 
in  the  advancement  of  Dr.  Tillotson  to  the  primacy.  But  this 
party  was  widely  separated  from  the  schools  of  pnritanism ;  and 
none  of  these  revived  in  the  Church  of  England  until  the  first 
movement  of  the  Methodists  in  Oxford,  which  presented  some  of 
their  features,  though  at  the  outset  not  those  which  are  most  im- 
portant and  most  ominous  of  evil.  Tlieir  proper  revival  dates 
from  the  somewhat  later  period  of  Toplady  and  Berridge.  Thus, 
therefore,  the  result  of  the  secession  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
1662,  was  so  to  exhaust  within  the  Church  the  whole  jwwer  of 
the  principle  which  it  represented,  that  it  made  no  new  manifesta- 
tion of  life  in  a  similar  form  for  a  hundred  years;  and  even  so, 
spealiing  in  our  own  sense,  we  presume  to  say  it  is,  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England  who  so  permits  himself  to  be  ex- 
asperated or  grieved  by  the  wrongs  which  he  conceives  to  be  done 
to  great  ecclesiastical  or  moral  principles  among  her  inemfoers,  or 
to  be  bewildered  by  the  pain  of  isolation  and  the  yearning  for 
visible  communion  with  Christendom,  as  to  catch  in  agony  at  the 
hand  which  Rome  holds  out  to  the  proselyte,  is  contributing  his 
own  weight,  whate\'er  it  may  be,  towards  the  formation  of  an  ag- 
gregate which,  if  h- were  to  swell  to  a  certain  magnitude^  would, 
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by  having:  drawn  off  all  the  kindred  dements,  leave  the  Church 
of  Enerland,  as  a  Christian  inslilutit)n,  in  llie  hands  of  the 
pttritanical  portion  of  her  members  and  of  the  nation.  He  is 
helping  on  a  state  of  things  in  which  she  must  immediately 
submit  her  offices  t*»  expurg-ation,  and  her  orders  to  comprainise 
m*t  less  fatal  than  abandonment — in  which  she  would  commence 
tti  unchecked  descent  alonjj  the  inclined  plane  i^f  laliludinarian- 
ilm>  and  y^t  would  retain  the  vantage  ground  of  nalionalitv,  the 
oocmteiiance  of  the  loftiest  throne  and  the  noblest  laws  in  the  world, 
ind  enough  of  the  traditions  and  symbols  of  her  ancient  history, 
not  indeed  then  any  longer  to  make  good  her  own  lilies,  hut  to 
littiie  and  intercept,  in   a  great  degree,  the   exposure  of  their 

The  next  illustration  is  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  course  of 
pinion  and  practice  in  the  Roman  Church,  with  respect  to  the 
fcpal  power,  since  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  I?asle»  and 
ially  at  the  era  wlien  the  Council  of  Trent  closed  its  memo- 
ible  sittings.  In  the  striking  introduction  with  which  Father 
Paul  opens  bis  history,  he  observes  that  that  Council,  in  its  issue, 
ip[K)inted  alike  the  hopes  and  the  fears  with  which  it  had 
en  contemplated  l>eforehand.  Among  other  illustrations,  he 
li  was  *  flaiii  Vcsnwi  sporato  per  raapfistar  F  autorita  Kpis- 
»fe,  pasanto  in  gran  parte  nei  solo  Pontejim  Romano  ;  e  l  ha 
ia  loTO  perdcrc  tuita  intierajmntc,  riducendoli  a  marfrpor 
trvitiL*^  It  would  be  vvcaris<une  to  endeavour  to  follow,  in  its 
I,  the  course  of  feeling  and  discussion,  throughout  the  whtde 
mance  of  the  Councd.  u^ton  those  two  capital  points : — First, 
whelher  the  initiative  was  properly  reservetl  to  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  on  the  celebrated  phrase  propomTtttlms  Let/aJis ; 
•woodly,  whellier  Bishops  were  bound  to  residence,  /wr<?  divino* 
for  which  the  prelates  of  Spain  in  particular  contended  as  essen- 
liallv  invtdving  an  cptscnpal  juris<iirtion  underived  from  the  Pt>pe, 
It  is  enough  to  jwint  out  tliat  the  proceedings  of  the  C'nuncil 
irent  as  far  as  an> thing  less  than  an  avowed  reversal  could  go.  to 
ontradict  the  doctrine  established  at  Constance,  of  the  subject  it  >n 
'  the  See  of  Rome  to  the  great  representative  assembly  of  the 
ifChureh.  The  presidency  by  proxy,  the  reservation  of  the  initia- 
ve.  the  reference  }>y  the  Council  of  its  decrees  to  the  See  of  Rome 
r>r  confirmation,  without  any  provision  for  the  contingency  of  re- 
fiiHoL  the  large  and  unrestricted  terms  in  which  it  saved  the  Papal 
luthority,  seemed  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  Council  of  the  Pope, 
rhtch  tenders  to  him  its  oihrial  ad  vice »  not  of  a  Council  of  the 
^htircli,  which  establishes  the  laws  necessary  for  its  government. 
Ind  il  is  very  remarkable,  tfiat  wliile  the  hope  of  recovering  tlie 
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Protestants  mainly  contributed  to  induce  the  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many and  France  to  require  that  the  Council  should  be  sum- 
moned, it  was  the  loss  of  any  such  hope,  on  account  of  the  deter- 
minate forms  which  relipous  division  had  assumed  in  the  lattier 
years  of  that  assembly,  which  led  those  potentates  to  concur  with 
the  papal  party  in  accelerating  its  conclusion,  and  to  forego  any 
longer  ui^ng  claims  for  reformation,  of  which  the  principal  pur- 
pose  had  by  that  time  been  placed  beyond  their  reach.  Now  lei 
us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  communion  had  not  been  broken; 
that  not  only  the  followers  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  but  men  of 
every  shade  of  thought  and  sentiment  between  them  and  the  papal 
party,  had  met  together  at  Trent ;  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Council  would  then,  we  apprehend,  have  been  one  much 
more  favourable  to  the  union  of  Christendom.  But  the  Protes- 
tants had  gone  out ;  the  schism  had  been  recognized  and  practi- 
cally established  by  the  Peace  of  religion.  So  in  England  the 
Puritans  had  virtually  separated  before  1G60 ;  and  the  same  courae 
is  pursued  formally  by  the  modern  fugitives  to  the  Roman  com* 
munion.  The  consequence  was,  in  each  of  the  two  first  cases, 
that  they  strengthened  the  hands  of  their  op|X)nents ;  and  Trent 
was  to  Constance  what  the  English  Convocation  of  1G60  was  to 
the  English  Convocation  of  1562.  Must  not  the  issue  in  the 
third  and  in  every  anahigous  case  be  the  same  ? 

We  advance  this  argument  as  one  which  may  justly  o])erate 
with  power  on  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  estimate  defections 
to  the  Roman  communion  by  a  test  of  religious  expediency,  or 
who  without  any  such  leanings  in  their  own  minds  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  too  lightly  of  the  mischiefs  they  produce  in  the 
form  of  blind  reaction.  But  of  course  it  is  not  with  the  idea  that 
it  can  weigh  with  persons  who  hold  it  matter  of  duty  to  precipitate 
such  defections,  either  in  the  sense  of  ridding  the  English  com- 
munion of  a  taint,  or  in  the  sense  of  placing  souls  now  astray  with- 
in the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Such  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
view  which  gives  to  the  Romish  priesthood  in  England  their 
activity  in  the  search  for  proselytes :  and  this  reflection  draws  us 
back  for  a  moment  to  M  r.  Ward^  who  reads  to  them  and  their 
whole  community  a  lesson  upon  their  manner  of  proceeding  in 
this  respect,  informs  them  that  they  arc  entirely  and  fatally  wroi^ 
in  their  mode  of  conducting  the  work  of  conversion,  and  instructs 
them,  instead  of  exhorting  men  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Churchy 
and  to  place  themselves  within  the  sphere  of  the  covenanted  influ- 
ences of  grace,  to  adopt  his  philosophy  and  bid  men  work  vigor- 
ously upon  their  existing  systems,  and  then  do  as  their  consciences 
shall  prompt  them.  Mr.  Ward  will  have  but  little  success  in  that 
direction.     He  cannot  even  think  he  will  have  much.     Sic  nobis 
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YUhf^ses?     His  inslruclions  to  the  Pope,  however,  upon  the  pra- 
pr  method  of  fisliing^  for  men   (for  such  he  must  be  aware  that 
hey  are,  thousrh  he  conilnes  his  apostrophe  to  the  Roman  Catbo- 
[  of  Eni^lnnd)  (p.  288)*  are  conveyed  with  his  iisiinl  confidence 
nd  complacency:  he  acqiiTiints  them  with  his  'utter  dissent  and 
bitter  sorrow  '  (p.  289),  chaslises  sinailly  their  *  hak-ful  endeavours 
\  unsettle  and  disturb '  (p.  289),  and  their  '  proud  and  carnaJ  phdo- 
»phy  *  f  p.  290) :  and  vet  with  a  Wolencc  of  inconsistency  which 
Ekfflesall  <lescriplion,  he  at  the  same  time  acknowledfjcs  their  supe- 
iority  in  faith  and  sanctiljt  and  declares,  too,  lliat  fjiiih  and  sane- 
Sly  are  the  only  sources  of  knowledere   in  matters  of  relig^ion, 
nd   the  only  f^uarantees  for  wise  conduct !      It  is  strange,   it  is 
arcely  to  be  believed,  but  there  it  is  written,  and  llio  incredulous 
nay  convince  themselves   by  perusal :  die  priest  of  tlje  Kngltsh 
Church,  proclaiminp:  her  miserable,  fallen,  ami    pruslrale  state, 
litch- forks  into  the  world  a  new  philosophy,  and  out  of  the  abyss 
"  incredible  corruption  gives  orders  to  a  Church  exalted*  as  he 
binks.  to  I  he  seventh  heaven  of  purity,  to  reverse  the  whole  pro- 
ss  by  which  she  performs  one  of  her  elementary  and  principal 
iolies— the  office  of  conversion  1 
Reluming*  however,  to  our  posiiion,  wc  have  to  observe,  that 
le  foregoing'  remarks  have   reference  to  that  arsumenl   for  the 
secession  of  persons  holding  certain  opinions,  which  has   been 
submitted   as  an  argument  for   their  decision.      Upon   the   very 
much  more  arduous  queslion,  whether  mend>ers  of  the  Church 
should   be  expeUetl  from  her  ])ale  Ivv  authority  for  Romish  opi- 
nions, wc  shall  only  tender  a  few  remarks  of  general  expediency. 
Wc  do  not  whisper  an  objection  lo  enlorcing  in  their  subslanlial 
meaning  according  to  history  and  ayihorilVi  J^nd  with  the  pro- 
vident securities  of  law,  those  subscriptions  which  are  required 
from  clergymen  or  from  die  members  of  universities.     Nothing, 
in  our  jn<lgment,  coidd   be  so  fatal  and  so  hopeless  as  a  state  of 
things  in  which  ihe  bona  jhle&  of  subscript  ion  sliould  be  destroyed, 
aad  that  sarcasm  of  Gibbon  verified  which  represented  die  English 
priesthood  as  signing  with  the  snuic  of  contemptuous  incredulity, 
or  with  the  sigh  of  strygffling  but  worsted  conscience.     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  earnestly  protest  against  the  efforts  of  private 
Brsons  to  erect  their  own  inlerpretalions  into  standards  of  obliga- 
ry  belief:  against  the  clamorous  use  of  these  arbitrary  systems 
\  weapons  of  extrusion,  and.  in  a  wordj  against  mobbing  men  out 
fihe  Church:  against  all  attempts  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of 
tilhority,  or  to  jroad  it  Into  action,     Tiiese  are  days  in  which  the 
ibject  must  defend  the  ruler,  as  well  as  the  ruler  the  subject. 
"^berefurc  we  presume  lo  say^  let  us  have  no  inlimidatiou ;  but 
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leave  to  those  in  power  spare  atid  calm  for  reflection,  for  fore- 
thought, for  amntinsf  the  cost.      Many  questions  will   certainly 
require  to  he  entertained  and  to  be  disposed  of,  before  these  oe 
doctrines  of  ejectment  are  carried  into  execution. 

For  example,  Is  the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease?  Can  tl 
ronsiitution  of  the  patient  fiear  to  hise  the  lainlpd  member? 
When  the  operation  is  over,  will  the  symptoms  reappear  in  olher 
quarters,  and  will  oilier  limbs  in  succession  require  to  be  lopped 
off?  Wdl  the  wound  that  is  to  be  opened  ever  close,  and  will 
it  drain  away  by  degrees  the  vital  power,  and  reduce  the  trunk 
to  exhaustion,  the  forerunner  of  speedy  dissolution?  Then  again, 
if  expulsion,  or  if  any  severities  beyond  the  fair  enforcement  of 
eslaldishcd  restraints,  arc  to  be  employed  against  those  who  oflTend 
in  proneness  to  Roman  practices  and  opimons,  what  will  be  the 
efFecL  of  such  a  policy  upon  that  liberty  or  licence  of  ojnnion 
which  has  been  so  largely  exercised  within  the  Church  in  a  con- 
trary direction  ?  The  sword  of  discipline  is  double-cdfjed :  and 
there  can  be  no  claim  for  its  exercise  more  forcible  than  that 
of  such  fundamental  principles  of  our  ecclesiastical  constiluiion. 
as  authority  and  succession,  and  sacramental  grace.  If  all  Iran* 
quil  forecasting  of  results  is  to  he  rendered  impissible  by  pressure 
and  vociferation  from  without- — if  the  exlravag^ances  of  the  private 
spirit  are  to  sway  the  poles  of  the  judicial  movemeuts  of  ihc 
Church  —  if  law  is  to  have  force  in  one  direction,  and  to  be 
ptiwerless  in  every  other — if  its  action  is  to  be  strained  in  an  ajgfe 
that  will  but  just  hear  its  most  lenient  administration— if  unde- 
fmed  and  constructive  heterodoxies  are  to  swell  its  jK'nal  code — 
from  thevery  day  of  the  commencement  of  such  a  coarse  of  events 
wdl  the  Church  of  England  have  entered  upon  a  new  cliapter  of 
ber  history,  and  its  phase  in  our  view  is  lurid  and  j^looniy,  and 
charged  with  the  signs  of  the  hurricane,  that  makes  desolate  tlH 
habitations  of  mankinch  4H 

By  a  mvsteritms  and  providential  order,  the  or^aniF^tion  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  in  some  sort  combined  It^elher  for  ihiT^ 
hundred  years  the  individuality  which  constitutes  tlie  soul  of  PfM 
testantism,  as  it  is  viewed  apart  from  the  essence  of  I  he  Churcff 
and  the  ancient  and  immortal  principles  of  changeless  objective 
truth,  as  the  dogmatic  Ijasis  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Divine 
mission  of  the  Church,  as  the  appointed  instrument  of  its  aclirily 
in  the  world.       Daily  experience   would  contradict   the  pnncncc 
either  that  ibis  comi)inati4;n   luis  been  one  ui  perfecl  harmony  or 
that  it  has  been  maintained  at  all  times  without  a  loss  of  motion, 
I>ower*  and  vigour:   because  a  portion  of  ihe  forces  that  mis:iu 
otherwise  have  been  cxtrinsically  applied  have  been  spent  in  se- 
curing 
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curing  Ifae  mutual  cohesion  of  the  meinbers  of  the  btMiy.  Hence 
to  con&cientuios,  we  do  not  say  to  \veIKju«ip:in^,  men,  the  Church 
of  England  has  often  appeiired  to  ^xQixi  disadvantage,  as  compared 
either  with  the  communities  within  whi(  h  individoaUty  e3:ults  in 
its  freedom  from  the  corrertion  of  aulhcirity,  or  with  tlml  great 
aimmunity  in  which  authority  has  well  nijfh  ahsorbed  and  swal- 
lowed up  individuahiy,  IJut  yet  llic  practirul  judgment  of  this 
tmtioii^  the  rommoo  sense  for  which  it  stands  cons[>icuous  in  the 
Hurld,  has  ceaseh?ssly  worked  upon  the  conviction  that  it  is  the 
utiion  of  these  elements  in  rehgion.  which  lo  hcr^ — 
*  forms  with  urtful  strife 
The  Blreiijk'lh  ami  harmony  of  htV.*  * 
Ami  so  it  has  sinijularly  liappened  that  tlie  English  Church,  lame 
in  her  external  character,  weak  in  her  disciplinary  oftservances 
and  laws,  and  affording  in  her  practical  system  Imt  lm>  little  scope 
to  enthusiasm,  has  nevertheless  maintain ef I  t!tron;4:hriut  all  vicissi- 
tudes her  hold  nptm  the  allegiance  of  the  most  stirring  and  <^ner* 
getic  nation  in  the  world,  has  stcHnl  l!ie  test  of  adversity  belter 
than  of  pros]>rrity  ;  rose  in  unexampled  povvcr  from  the  prostration 
of  the  grefit  rebelhon  ;  has  recently  gained  strenirtli  from  year  to 
jeafp  not w it! islanding  the  double  impediment  of  angry  discussion 
viiihin,-}^  and  of  bold  and  combined  assaults  from  without;  and 
has  even  proved  the  main  pjlitical  instrument  in  checking  that 
revolutionary  movement  which  in  our  sister  country,  France,  is 
scarcely  curbed  by  llie  forlineaticHi  of  the  metropolis  against 
its  own  inhahitatjts.  and  by  a  standing  army  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  H*iw  high  anrl  solemn  is  the  destiny  of  the  rulers  of  a 
Church  like  this  \  how  far-reaching  the  results  that  wait  upon 
tbeir  actions* 

BnC  wliile  we  thankfully  acknowlctlge  the  continual  atlvance- 
ment  of  the  Church  in  everything  that  is  most  essenUal  to  her  per- 
manence and  powerj  it  wouhl  be  vain  to  dissemble  that  she  is  not 
yet  be>ond  the  risk  of  being  flisorganized  hy  the  imprudence  and 
tnlolenince  of  misjudging  friends,  and  that  she  labours  under  the 
disadvantage  of  a  weak  executive  to  a  degree  such  as  only  time 
ttd  great  saga cil J,  under  God*s  grace,  tan  cure,  and  such  as  might 

*  Gray'i  frii^iicnt  on  tlie  Pipasiuf*  arising  frtHTi  Vicmilmle^ 

f  Wr  may  ri^fcr  to  two  recent  and  reiiiarkiiljle  Ustitinpni^ii  tn  ihc  growing  jsti^gtb 

f  Ihe  Cliurcb  from  twti  very  pppoBite  »otiicM  :  llie  one  the  luitc  Ctiarg**  of  the  uminble 

d  d#v«>ut  Bishop  of  CUejirerf  wl)U  Li  known  to  rc^rd  witli  I  he  preiultat  ufrprflj^i«fiion 

•  projijreas  of  tht>«B  opinluris  wjtb  which  Mr.  Wurd  has  itk'iirifl»:^t  himself,  biit  who  lir- 
1  in  his  late  Charge  that  lit-  amnvh'Vh  htM*  prosperts  more  faTtjnrahlf  thixii   at  any 

jicnod  cf  hi*  epiAcojinl  career  (p.  9)  ;    ihe  otber  the  Wtfttmjnstfr   Hevieiv,  a 

lion  utterly  tioslile  to  the  Churcfi  ft«  a  whole,  but  whkli,  neveflbelesi,  iidmilfl 

Ii  Srpt.  1 8^U ,  p.  t6.j)  t^te  c(iti«Liitt  uiul   nk\nd   iucn^Lisp  tluring   late  yeais  of   lier 

_/ Itreiijffti.     To  these  we  Bhoqld  add  Ibe  cbeerin|f  diclaratioii  of  hii  Grace  the 

bbisbup  of  Canterbury,  in  his  very  important  and  truly  patemid  Chiurge  (p.  6). 
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{3:1  ve  to  rash  experiments,  that  would  be  simply  inconvenient  in 
less  sensitive  or  more  thoroughly  compacted  bodies,  a  fonnidablc. 

nay,  a  fata!  issue. 

Upon  the  whole,  using-  the  privilege  of  free  discussion  in  the 
absejice  of  any  autlioritative  judgment  of  the  Church  (to  whi 
we  shoukl  be,  we  trust,  not  slack  to  yield  obedience),  we  arri 
at  the  conclusion  ihat,  in  conjunction  with  a  just  administratioi 
of  the  law,  a  liberal  and  an  indulgent  policy  both  towards  tho 
who  fail  to  appreciate  the  CalhoUcism  of  ihe  English  Churcli 
and  to  those  who  are  impatient  of  its  Protestantism,  may  be  anti 
cipalcd  from  the  discretion  of  our  rulers  and  from  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  so  long  as  each  confine  their  several  claims  for  free- 
dom of  action  and  of  speculation  to  matters  which  she  has  not 
absolutely  foreclosed  ;  and  even  more :  even  that  honest  error, 
wiicn  it  does  not  go  to  the  seat  of  life,  will  be  assailed  rather  from 
the  teacher's  chair  tlian  from  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  that  truth 
will  he  sought  more  by  expansion  than  repression,  though  each 
doubtless  has  its  proper  place.  The  Cburch  of  England  has  %{ 
deal  with  the  people  of  Englnnd;  and  in  adapting  her  mmles 
proretlyre  to  the  nalitmal  characlcr,  she  will  know  how  to  give 
civil  anah>gies  their  value,  Lcjoking  to  this  nation  as  a  political 
society,  she  will  find  that  it  combines  an  unbounded  free(h>m  of 
private  opinion  upon  social  theories,  with  an  unparalleled  respect 
for  law^  a  strong  sentiment  of  national  unity,  and  a  vigour  not  less 
singular  in  the  whole  machine  of  government:  and  if  in  the  effort 
to  realize  more  fully  the  same  combination  in  the  sphere  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  she  be  loo  often  met  with  a  self-willed  and  an  dl- 
informcd  resistance,  will  she  not  recollect  that  in  the  period  of 
lethargy^  now  happily  passed  away,  vicious  precedents  became  a 
system— system  pit»senled  the  face  of  law— law  made  its  appeal 
l(j  those  consen^ative  elements  which  constitute  so  large  a  portion 
of  its  strength— and  thus,  through  our  own  misconduct,  the  proper 
guarantees  for  the  stability  of  truth  became  the  bulwarks  of  cor- 
ruptiim?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  in  the  wide  range  of  things  in- 
different such  considerations  should  often  exercise  a  governing 
influence  on  conduct?  Is  there  not  every  conceivable  encourage- 
ment to  such  a  policy,  and  to  the  hope  that  the  God  of  Zion*  will 
send  peace  within  her  borders,  at  a  lime  when  He  is  so  mani- 
festly building  up  her  waste  places,  making  fast  the  bars  of  her 
gates*  filling  her  with  the  flour  of  wheat,  and  blessing  iier  children 
within  her  ? 
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Art.  VIII.— 1.  The  Colmial  Church  Atlas.     London.     1842. 

2.  A  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 
By  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince 
Albert^  and  Archdeacon  of  Surrey.     London.     1844. 

3.  Journal  of  Visitation  by  the  Bishops  of  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
1842,  1843. —  A  Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta ;  and 
Letters  from  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  Addressed  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
London.     1844. 

4.  Documents  relative  to  the  Erection  and  Endo^ement  of  additional 
Bishoprics  in  the  Colonies.     London.     1844. 

T^WO  objects  arrest  the  observer's  eye,  when  he  opens  the 
^  'Colonial  Church  Atlas,'  and  turns  to  the  map  of  the 
world.  The  first  is  a  dark  shadow,  overspreading  the  larger  part 
of  the  earth's  area :  the  second  is  a  red  line  encircling  a  consi<lcr- 
able  portion  of  her  coasts.  The  shadow  has  been  adopted  to 
denote  the  regions  that  still  lie  under  heathen  darkness :  the  red 
line  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  maritime  power,  claiming  all  that 
is  inclosed  within  that  outline  for  her  own,  and  subjecting  to  her 
practical  influence  the  districts  accessible  by  sea.  The  first  im- 
pulse of  his  mind  is  of  surprise,  perhaps  of  shame,  that  so  large  a 
part  remains  to  be  accomplished  of  the  great  work,  the  publica- 
tion of  God  s  promise  to  mankind.  The  second  is  of  hope,  kin- 
dled to  exultation,  that  its  glorious  achievement  is  reserved  for  his 
own  oountr^men,  and  possibly  in  a  great  measure  for  his  own 
time.  Nor,  when  reflection  succeeds  enthusiasm,  do  the  calm 
suggestions'  of  reason  depress  his  energies  or  damp  his  zeal. 
They  invigorate  his  hopes  and  nerve  his  spirit  to  a  practical  con- 
flict with  the  difiiculties  of  so  vast  an  adventure.  History  is  full 
of  great  events,  produced  with  far  less  apparent  means  against  far 
greater  obstacles.  The  migration,  which  began  upon  the  northern 
wall  of  China,  was  felt  in  Europe  till  it  heaved  from  their  depths 
the  agitated  elements  of  society.  Small  and  remote  as  the  first 
wave  seemed,  its  course  was  steadily  pursued,  until  in  four  cen- 
turies it  had  swept  from  end  to  end  over  the  face  of  tlic  then 
known  world.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half  a  migration  has 
been  now  in  progress,  more  interesting  in  its  character,  and 
sorely  not  less  pregnant  with  consequences.  When  England 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  Rome, .  her  power  and  her  race  were  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  limits  of  her  own  shores.  The  dawn  of  her 
maritime  strength  and  the  beginnings  of  her  colonial  empire  date 
from  the  days  of  Hawkins,  and  Raleigh,  and  Drake,  and  Fro- 
bisher.  From  that  time  to  the  present  no  considerable  interval 
has  elapsed  without  seeing  her  name  and  language,  her  laws  and 
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commerce,  extemletl  over  some  new  sbores,  and  penetrating  some 

remote  contiiM^iit, — till  aow,  in  the  days  in  which  we  write,  it  ha« 
passed  into  n  proverh  that  the  sun  never  scls  on  the  doininuuis  of 
the  British  Crown, 

Ilas»  then,  the  pure  form  of  Engl  and  *s  faith  been  carried  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  Ctirth^  and  is  the  promise  fulfilled  in  her  that 
Jnphel  shall  enlarge  his  borders  nnd  dwell  in  ibc  iL^nls  of  Shem? 
Muclit  no  doubt,  has  beea  accomplished*  In  many  a  lone  but 
the  fire  kindled  at  l!ic  hearth  of  our  own  Church  has  been  pre- 
served amid  the  trials  and  lemjMritions  of  an  almost  savage  siaia, 
Many  an  iuflustrious  emigraul  has  preached  to  the  slaves  of  cruelty 
and  superstition  the  practical  Icssoq  of  an  exemplary  life,  fn 
many  a  tbinly-pcopled  wilderness  the  natund  instincts  of  hospiui' 
lily  have  been  fjiiickcned  inttj  the  charities  of  Christian  brother- 
hood. In  ways  like  these,  and  in  as  large  a  proportion  perhaps 
as  the  circumstances  would  perjnil  us  to  expert^  the  true  worship 
of  God  has  gone  abroad  with  the  emigration  of  the  Anj^lo-ISaxon 
race*  The  pioneers  of  the  Church  have  penetrated  into  every 
land — the  positions  for  her  army  are  marked  out,  But  I  Ins  is  all 
Why  only  the  pioneers? 

The  readers  of  history  caimot  fail  to  o!)scrve  bow  disadvanta- 
geous a  comparison  the  lone  of  the  present  day  bears*  at  least  at 
first  sig-htj  w  ilh  the  spirit  of  furmer  limes.  There  may  he  at  the 
bottom  as  much  of  true  relij^km,  but  there  is  on  the  surface  a  far 
colder  and  more  obdurate  semblance  of  worhiUness.  Differences 
among  Christians  have  produced  disujiion,  disunion  has  prevenlctt 
the  energelie  co-operation  of  individuals  for  connnon  objects,  and 
jeahjusy  has  been  carried  so  far  thai  every  one  is  afmid  of  rx- 
presbing  himself  on  a  subject  so  likely  io  create  trffence*  W^ml- 
ever  may  have  been  the  true  cbaraeter  i>f  Drake,  <ir  even  ot 
Cortez,  or  Piauirro,  if  the  Icmgue  be  an  index  to  the  heart,  the 
service  of  the  Chjss  in  some  sense,  and  t\  ilh  more  or  less  purity, 
was  ever  an  object  of  interest  in  their  eyes.  There  are  manv 
su!)sci|m"nt  narratives  thai  relate  ihe  pniceeding's  f>f  belter  perhaps 
and  more  enlightened  men,  and  yet  convey,  for  the  reason  tn 
which  we  have  referred,  no  intimation  to  the  reader,  that  the) 
hjved  to  perpetuate  in  their  own  observance,  or  cared  to  cimimu- 
nicale  to  others,  llie  blessinp;^  of  a  purer  faith.  It  may  be,  that 
to  read,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  I  lie  hislory  of  those  eaHy 
adventurers,  particularly  of  those  whn  professed  the  Riunish 
creed,  produces  upon  the  mind  an  effect  like  that  which  is  nrca- 
sioned  by  the  distant  prospect  of  an  Italian  towu,  The  tiutline  is 
graceful  and  im prising,  and  the  atUKispht^ro  lends  to  every  object 
a  peculiar  air  of  beauty.  But  unspeakable  are  the  abomiirations 
whidi  conspire,  as  we  enter  the  streets^  to  dispel  the  fond  dlusion. 
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VV'bate%*er  may  be  the  reoson,  ihe  fact  Itself  is  plain,  that  there  is 
ch  of  S}'steitmtic  exertion^  murh  of  apparently  wcl!-propc>rlioneil 
in  the  earlier  histories  of  cmi«^ration,  fur  which  we  lotik  ia 
[fain  in  the  anjgrry  recortls  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  emi- 
als  who  first  left  the  shores  of  England  to  cnhmiEe  America 
luiere  driven  (lom  hence  by  the  niutyal  antipalhies  ami  distrusts 
rhtch  difference  of  reli<ri(nis  sentiment  had  excited.  They  were 
all  of  zeal  anil  to  spare  r  but  il  was  the  xenl  of  spiritual  pride. 
ibiUered  by  the  hatred  of  authority.  1  hey  were  aiixioos  to 
rilale  themselves  from  the  causes  fif  tlieir  disgust  al  home,  and 
rcrc  not  likely  to  unite  for  the  prosecution  of  any  conniion  pur- 
K>ses  abroad  ;  and  thus  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
lirere,.  Ijj  those  who  reckoned  by  the  effects  ostensibly  produced, 
linen tly  unfavourable  lo  the  Church.  Thev  present  a  brtiken 
ord  of  disjoin  let!  and  dispro]x»rtionate  efforts.  But  of  the 
[Christian  Church,  in  a  higher  sense  than  of  Si>lomon*s  Temple, 
ay  the  patient  observer  say  in  thank folness— 

*  No  hammers  there,  no  poudcrons  nxcs  nnig; 
Like  some  toll  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung,' 
The  levy  of  thirty  thousand  in  the  forests  of   Lebanon,  the  three- 
tire   and   ten    thousand  that  bare  burdens,   and  the  fourscore 
"^thousand  that  hewed  in  the  mountains,  all  these  were  d(*ing  their 
mast€?r*s  work^  while  as  yet  the  stranger  came  ami  w^ent  in  Jeru- 
.ialem  and  saw  not  the  outline  of  those  wonderful  proportions,— 
be  carvings  of  cherubim s  and  palm* trees, — the  beams  of  cedar 
httd  the  flowers  of  gold.      And  so  the  Great  Arlificert   wb(»  has 
Hid  the  cliief  corner-stone^  and  is  buihlini^  upon  the  fonn<l;iii<jn  of 
lie  apostles  and  prtvphets  tlie  fabric  of  His  Churt  h,  is  sometimes 
Ueascd  to  work  in  silence,  while  he  works  cneclively,~antl  to 
repAfe,  as  it  were  in  the  mountain  and  in  the  forest,  the  fraine- 
Irork  of  a  House,  that  in  His  own  good  time  shall  spring  from 
lie  ground,  and  surprise  the  most  f  lithful  of  his  watchers  by  the 
I  loess  of  its  proportions,  and  the  rapitlity  of  its  growth, 

I>isappiintetl  in  his  visions  of  systematic  colonization  in  Vir- 
^inia.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  bestowed  on  the  conipany  to  whom,  in 
|589.  he  assigned  his  patent,  the  sum  (munificent  as  it  was  at  that 
Sine,  and  under  his  c  ircumsfnnces)  r>f  llW,,  *  in  especial  regard 
Pid  zeal  of  planting  the  Christian  religion  in  thijse  ctjuntries/ 
ling  James,  in  his  charter  of  I6IX1  for  the  improvement  nf  Vir* 
'Inia,  had  express  reference  made  to  *  the  preaching  of  the  Ime 
^ord,  and  observance  of  the  due  service  of  Ciod,  according  to  the 
iles  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  only  among  the 
Irilish  colonibts.  l)ut  also  as  mut  b  as  might  he  among  the  savages 
ordering  upon  them.'  Accordingly  the  histories  of  that  itiyalisi 
:)lony  record,  and  ecclesiastical  anliquaries  revere,  the  names  of 
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Kobert  H  unt^  of  Alexander  Wbitaker  ('  the  Apostle  of  Virpnia*), 

and  tjtliers  ;  but  the  fiekl  was  without  limit,  ami  the  laljourer.s  wen 
few.     Each  of  these  tlevcnctl  hasbaodmen  cleared  his  own  siria 
space  ill  tbat  vast  wihlemess,  but  llie  forest  around  him  was  as 
ihiek  and  dark  as  ever  ;  and  when  his  own  hdjours  were  closed  byi 
death,  he  left  no  successors  to  improve  the  ground  lie  had  brokefi,' 
Nor    w^as    the    mother-counlry*    rent  with  Uie   bitter  aijonies  ol 
domestic  strife,  able  to  take  thought  for  tlic  necessities  of  hct 
distant  children,  happier,  wnth  all  their  trials  and  privations,  thai 
herself. 

Cromwell,  almost  immediately  after  the  King's  denlh,  appearfi 
to  have  torned  his  thoughts  to  the  propagation,  in  llie  worhl  at' 
large,  of  ihe  opinions  wliieh  it  suited  his  purposes  to  profess  at 
home.  They  who  lia\e  fi*rmed  for  themselves  a  satisfactory  esti 
mate  of  his  character  will  best  assign  the  motives  whicit  induci 
him,  in  1049.  to  pass  an  ordinance  for  '  the  promolinor  of  the<l 
Gospel  bj  the  erection  of  a  corporation,  to  be  called  by  the  nam 
of  ihe  President  and  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel' 
in  Neiv  Emjiaml,  to  receive  and  dispose  of  moneys  for  tliat  pur- 
pose,* A  collection  was  actually  raised,  and  an  estate  purchasetl 
with  the  produce;  and  some  progress  is  said  to  have  been  madei 
in  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 

Upon  the  Restoration  the  patronage  of  Ilvde  was  extended 
the  united  eBiirts  of  Boyle  and  Baxter,  and  a  new  corpora tio; 
formed,  of  which  Boyle  was  governor,  under  the  title  of  *  Th 
Society  for  the  Propagation  ivi  the  Gospel  In  New  England,  am 
the  parts  adjaceirt,'  Its  revenue  never  exceeded  GOO/,  per  annum 
yet  with  these  limited  resources  they  contrived  to  maintain  from 

•  *  VVilhtht<  natne  of  Wli'Utiker  is  jmned  the  romrtntic  filory  of  tlie  Jirst  liulu 
oon?rrt  whom    he   Ijajitiaed  iato  die*  Cluirch  of  f'lixiaf.      Pnctfhrmtiis,  the  raTouriti 
dnughtfT  of  Powhatan,  the  meat  powcirful  Ittdiaij  chieftdiii  of  iheie  |iaTfs  ihfn  a  girt  d 
twelve  j'C'aTi  old,  saved  from  barbaroiii  innrd^r  Captain  »Smith,  fhe  enrly  hero  of  ihiil 
cohniy,   wldlit  a  prisoner  at  hpT  ftiTljer'i  court.     For  yeara  shL^  remained  the  white  1 
man's  cimstaiit  frioiid  and  advocate;  and  even  dorod  to  vitit,  an  more  ihiin  one  eTTaii4?.| 
of  mercy,  the  new  fiettlemcnt  of  Jamcj  Ttmn.     AUtt  Cap  lain  Smith's  removal  from/ 
Yirgiuia,  Pocobonta*  was  eninar^'d  hy  IreacliPryt  ami  Lroughl  a  jiriftonir  to  the  Kiiglijli 
fort.     But  her  captivity  was  tununj  into  a  hlessing.     She  rcecnvcd  the  faith  of  Oirtslvl 
and  wa<  no<  ordy  (he  lira*,  hut  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  the  whole  band  of  tmtiy^l 
coiivertA.     Her  after  life  was  tlriinge.     Sh«  fomieci  a  mnrriage  of  mutual  allectu4i 
with  an  KngUdi  settler  of  good  liirth;  wbo  after  a  time  viaited  \m  native  land,  taking 
with  him  to  its  shores  hia  Indiim  wiff  aitd  child.    S?ie  was  received  widi  due  resp 
in  Kiiglftnd,  visited  the  Conrt  (uheri?  her  hnykind  lior»*  the  frowns  of  the  royal  pedanf^^ 
James  I.,  for  havitig^  dared  to  intermarry  widi  aprincewi)|  and  after  winning  the  gv 
wiil  of  all^  juit  on  the  eve  iif  lier  retnru^  died  at  Gravesend,  a^ed  twenty  two,  in  till 
fjiitb  of  Je*ui.     "  What  wmdd  have  hcen  the  emotions/'  well  aftka  the  eccWsia 
bifctrfHan  inf  Virpitila,  *^  of  the  rievofwl  missionary  when  he  admitted  Pocoho 
baptism,  ct>nkl  he  have  tt^tewvn  that^  after  the  lapse  of  more  ihan  two  hundieUf  j. 
(he  blood  ufdiis  nohle-heartml  Jmlian  ma^deu  irould   he  flowing  In  the  veins  of  s 
df  the   ino#t  difetit>j?^ni»hed  members  uf  that  Church,  die  fonridat ions  of  which  Iw  iti 
then  layhtg!'*  * — IViiberfortf^  p,  27, 
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tveire  to  sixteen  missionaries,  to  provide  for  schools,  and  furnish 
them  with  books.  But  the  efforts  of  individuals,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  were  desultory  and  inadequate ;  and  the  circumstances 
of  this  country  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  gave  no  hope 
of  united  and  sustained  exertion.  A  solitary  church — the  only 
one  that  existed  in  all  the  settlements  of  New  England — was 
commenced  at  Boston,  in  1679,  by  the  direction  of  Charles  II ,, 
stimulated  by  the  persuasions  of  Coinpton,  Bishop  of  London, 
and  urged  by  the  representations  of  the  inhabitants.  Charles  was 
also  i>ersuaded  to  give  to  every  clergyman  or  schoolmaster  who 
should  embark  for  the  colonies  a  paltry  pittance  of  20/.  as  pas- 
sage-money ;  and  a  few  donations — of  some  value  indeed  to  the 
recipients,  for  small  things  have  their  value  for  those  who  are 
entirely  destitute,  but  in  sill  respects  unworthy  of  the  country  and 
of  the  object — seem  to  have  been  wrung  from  England  by  the 
remonstrances  of  the  same  bishop.  Amidst  this  dreary  record  of 
privation  it  deserves  to  be  especially  remembered  of  Colonel 
Fletcher,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  that  he  induced  the 
^\sscmbly  to  set  out  six  churches,  with  allowances  from  40/.  to 
60Z.  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  ministers. 

In  the  reign  of  ICing  William  and  Queen  Mary,  the  ncition, 
sobered  by  the  trial  through  which  it  had  passed,  addressed  itself 
in  earnest  to  higher  and  better  objects.  Among  other  signs  of 
amended  times,  active  measures  were  taken  for  the  effectual  or- 
ganization of  the  '  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ;* 
of  which,  in  November,  1702,  the  celebrated  Ostenald  wrote 
from  Neufchatel: — 

*  In  London,  and  in  divers  other  places  in  England,  this  Society  has 
caused  many  schools  to  be  set  up,  wherein  numbers  of  poor  children  arc 
instructed,  clothed,  and  educated.  This  Society  has  caused  good  books 
to  he  distributed,  at  its  own  charge,  in  the  schools  in  town  and  country, 
in  the  fleets,  among  the  soldiers,  and  in  the  prisons.' 

*Your  zeal,*  he  adds,  *has  not  been  confined  to  the  wants  of  Eng- 
land, but  has  extended  itself  even  to  foreign  countries.  You  make  it 
your  business,  with  extraordinary  application  and  expense,  and  witli 
great  success,  to  cause  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  shine  in  America ;  and 
jou  have  there  erected  libraries,  as  you  have  also  done  in  England,  for 
the  use  of  country  ministers  who  are  not  capable  of  furnishing  them- 
selves  with  books.  You  invite  other  Protestant  Churches  to  concur  with 
you  in  these  religious  designs,  to  unite  among  themselves,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  those  fatal  divisions  which  till  now  kept  them  at  a  distance  from 
each  other.' 

For  the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  its  purposes  at  home  and 
abroad,  this  Society  divided  itself  at  first  into  two  branches ;  but  its 
]ab;>urs  soon  became  so  extensive  and  so  onerous,  that  it  was 
found  expedient  to  erect  the  second  branch  into  a  separate  corpo- 
ration. 
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ration.     This  division  was  made  in  1700-1701,  and  the  main  inJj 

strumcnt  in  effertinfr^it  was  J)r.  TLtniias  Briiy>  who,  returning' inrj 
thai  vcar  friim  America,  where  he  had  sj)enl  the  fourteen  preced- 
ing years  in  missionary  enterprise,  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  at  home*     The  first  printed  Report?  I 
of  the  second  Society,  that  *  For  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts/  was  issued  in   1704;  exhibilinjr  under  seventeen 
heads  the  operations  nf  the  infant  institution.     This  Re]>ort  occu- 
pictl  only  four  pages  foho ;  and  from  the  simpUcity  and  quaintness 
of  its  style,  the  completeness  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  grapliic 
manner  in  \^htch  it  exhibits  the  stale  of  missionary  exertion  at  1 
that  lime,  it  well  deserved  to  be  reprinted,  lis  it  has  lately  been, 
in  its  original  shape.     It  states  that  the  Society  had  actually  com-^ 
niissitmrd    two    missionaiies  at  a  very  great  expense,    and  were 
soliciting  maintenance    from    the    crown    for  four  more,  who  nt  | 
least   were  wanting*  feu*  the  *  praying  Indians'  of  Canada.      In  i 
1 700,  one  of  the  kings  of  these  praying  Indians  thus  addressee!  i 
the  Governor  of  New  York  : — 

*  We  arc  now  come  to  trade,  itntl  not  to  spcaV  of  religion,  only  thiiil 
much  I  must  say,  all  the  while  I  was  here  before  I  weut  to  Caimiia,  t\ 
never  lit'ard  tmy  tbiug  taik*d  of  religion,  or  the  kast  menlion  made  of 
csinvertiiiu:  us  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  aud  we  shwll  be  glt^d  to  hear  if  at 
la^t  you  ure  bo  piously  inclined  to  take   mmc  pains  to  instruct  your] 
Indians  in  the  ChrisLiau  religion;   I   will   not  sny  but  ii  may  iuduce] 
some  to  return  to  their  native  country.     1  wi^li  it  had  been  done  sooner^ 
that  you  had  had  Ministers  to  inistvoct  your  ludiuna  in  the  Christ  tail 
faith^I  dtnibt  uhcther  any  of  ub  had  deserted  our  native  country  :  but  I 
must  say,  I  am  solely  hcholden  to  the  French  of  C'lmadn  for  the  light  1 1 
received  to  know  there  was  a  Saviour  horn  for  nmnkind ;   and   now  ^ 
arc  taught  God  is  every  where,  atid  we  can  he  instructed  at  CanadaiJ 
Dowaganhac,  or  the  ultcruiosl  parts  of  the  earthj  m  well  as  here.*  | 

The  Report  says  :—  ^ . 

*  In  a  later  conference  with  the  Jjord  Cornbury,  those  five  Sachems  of] 
Kings  of  the  Iroquois  promked  him,  at  All>any,  '*  obedience  to  the  faitii] 
of  Chrid,'*  tokl  him  they  were  "glad  to  hear  the  suuahined  in  Euglau^J 
gincc  King  William's  death  ;*'  adniired  at  first  that  we  should  havci|] 
"Sfjua  Sachem  ;"  rtj^.  a  womau  king,  hut  they  **  hoped  She  would  be  t] 
gfxnl  mother,  and  sencl  them  Aonie  to  teach  them  ichii:ion,  as  well 
traflPtck ;"  then  sent  eomc  of  their  country  preseiits  to  Her  Miiji 
siiTfied  the  tvealy,  ai>d  **  made  tlie  covenant  so  sure,  that  thunder  au^ 
lightning  sliouhi  uut  break  it  on  tiieir  parts.*' ' 

It  proceeds  tt>  rehitc  that  ministers   ha<l   liccn  sent  with   '^joo4| 
allowances'  to  several  parts  along  the  couhnent  of  N**vth  Amerir 
and  to  some  of  the  islands  ;  thnt  a  settlement  had  been  compasse 
for  a  congregation  at  Amsterdam,  with  the  consent  fif  the  magis 
tratcs  ;   and  that  encourngcnieut  had  !>cen  given  U*  the  promising 
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bpflftnnino^s  of  a  cliurch  at  Moscow,  of  which  ihe  Czar  liimself 
had  laid  the  foundation,  by  bestowing  as  much  ground  as  was 
desired  fcir  that  use  vimn  the  English  merchants. 

The  Report  states  that  all  this  bad  been  accomplished  '  upon 
the  bare  annual  funil  of  800/.  per  annum,  with  the  accession  of 
oflly  1700/,  occasionally  subscribed  ;'  and  concludes  its  exhi>rla- 
tioiis  t<>  a  more  generous  spirit  of  exertion  in  these  words  : — *  It 
iftiiot  to  be  expected  that  many  should  rise  up  to  the  example  of 
im  unknown  lady,  who  bns  cast  in  lately  i(K)0/,  into  the  treasury 
W  this  society;  but  be  doth  acceptably  who  gives  according  to  his 
abUitj.' 

The  accounts  given  by  the  early  missionaries  of  their  sufferings 
and  privations,  their  tods  and  discouragements^  *in  jourueyings 
often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  by  their  own  countrymen,  in 
perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the 
sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren,  in  weariness  and  painful ness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirsts  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness,*  testify  abundantly  that  as  they  served  the  same  master, 
so  they  were  ready  to  tread  in  the  same  steps,  and  fight  the  same 
fight  with  him  to  whose  wide  commission,  as  teachers  of  the 
heathen,  they  had  been  thtmght  not  unworthy  to  succeed.  In  the 
Tear  17U0  the  (invcrmu' of  New  Ynrk  made  the  communir.iiinn 
referred  to  in  the  Report,  and  memorialized  the  Lords  of  Trade 
and  Pl.Tntatifuis  on  the  want  of  some  ^rotnisters  o(  the  Cluirch 
M'  England  to  instruct  the  five  nations  of  Indians,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  practised  u]>on  by  French  priests  antl  Jesuits.'  The 
Rev.  Thoroughgcjod  Moor  was  accordingly  selerted.  Heapjiears 
ta  have  arrived  in  New  York  in  1701;  but,  in  trmseijuencc  of  the 
disojura gem ents  he  met  with,  he  re-embarked  f  tr  England  in 
1707,  and  the  vessel  is  suppose^l  to  have  foundered.  Amtmg 
Jhese  disamragements  was  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  by  Lord 
f  ornburv,  whose  proceer lings  arc  behoved  to  have  been  in  their 
form  as  illegal  as  their  avowed  pretext  was  strange :  thcoff(^n<e 
of  this  clergyman  having  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  more 
frequent  celebration  of  the  f^uchaiMSl  (once  a  fortnight)  than  his 
lordship  was  pleased  to  approve.  It  is  pnibable.  however,  that 
the  Governor  was  actuated  in  reality  by  a  dlfi'erent  reason* 
Mr.  Moi>r  appears  to  have  usctl  some  freedom  in  remonf^traling 
ivitb  Lord  Ounbury  upon  his  own  immoral  and  scandalous  prac- 
tices, am<»ng  whicli  was  a  habit  of  tlressi ng  himself  in  female 
clothing,  and  so  appearing  in  the  slreels.  He  is  also  reported  iti 
have  refused  to  admit  the  Lieutenant- Governor  to  a  ajmmunion 
administered  at  Borlington, 

Another  of  these  ministers,  with  a  *  good  allowance*  from  the 
S*>ciety  of  50/*  a  year,  gives,  in  tlie  same  year.  1 704,  in  which  the 
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Report  was  published,  the  following  account  of  his  condition  in 
North  Carolina.  He  says  he  was  obliged  to  buy  a  couple  oif 
horses,  which  cost  him  fourteen  pounds,  one  of  which  was  for  a 
guide,  there  being  no  possibility  for  a  stranger  to  keep  in  the 
right  tracks  or  regain  when  he  had  once  lost  it.  The  roads  were 
deep,  and  difficult  to  be  found,  and  the  country  intersected  by 
seven  great  rivers,  '  over  which  there  is  no  passing  with  horses, 
except  only  two  of  them ;  one  of  which  the  Quakers  have  settled 
a  ferry  over  for  their  own  conveniency,  and  nobody  but  themselves* 
— the  good  Samaritans — '  have  the  privilege  of  it :'  all  which  cir- 
cumstances put  him  to  so  great  an  expense,  that  in  little  more 
than  two  months  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  necessaries  be 
carried  over  for  his  own  use  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  He  was  120 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  brother  missionary,  frequently  per- 
formed journeys  of  30  miles  in  the  day,  and  spent  whole  nights 
in  the  woods.  But  what  is  far  the  hardest  of  all  trials  to  men 
whose  tem}>erament  is  fitted  for  such  enterprises  as  these^  be  felt 
that  .his  labours  produced  but  little  effect ;  and  that  in  the  district 
that  nominally  belonged  to  him,  the  greater  part  of  that  which, 
physically  speaking,  had  been  reclaimed  from  nature,  continued 
to  every  moral  and  religious  end  an  unbroken  and  unhopeful 
desert. 

Three  years  afterwards  the  Rev.  Gideon  Johnstone,  sent  out 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  as  commissary  to  South  Carolina,  was 
stranded  on  a  sand-bank,  where  he  lay  '  twelve  days  and  as  many 
nights  without  any  manner  of  meat  and  drink,  or  shelter  from  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  At  last,*  he  says,  '  a  canoe  got  to 
us,  when  we  were  at  the  last  gasp,  and  just  on  the  point  of  ex- 
piring. The  next  morning  we  were  conveyed  to  the  opposite- part 
of  the  continent,  where  1  lay  a  fortnight  before  I  could  recover 
strength  enough  to  reach  the  town.*  His  first  impressions  of  the 
settlers  in  tliat  district  he  thus  describes  in  a  letter  to  Bishop 
Burnet : — *  The  people  here,  generally  sj>eaking,  are  the  vilest 
race  of  men  upon  the  earth;  they  have  neither  honour,  nor 
honesty,  nor  religion  enough  to  entitle  them  to  any  tolerable 
character,  being  a  perfect  medley  or  hotchpotch  of  bankrupts, 
])irates,  decayed  libertines,  sectaries,  and  enthusiasts  of  «all  sorts.* 
These  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  serve  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  personal  difficulties  and  sufferings,  as  well 
as  of  the  more  direct  obstacles  to  minbterial  usefulness,  which 
beset  the  emissaries  of  the  Society  at  the  commencement  of  their 
efforts.  In  the  slave-holding  districts  they  had  to  contend  not 
merely  against  the  brutal  indifference  and  contempt  with  which 
the  masters  received  any  suggestions  for  the  conversion  of  the 
negro  race,  but  against  a  superstition  which  deserves  to  be  espe- 
cially 
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illy  record ed  as  the  last  refinement  in  this  kind  of  cruel tVi  an 
^ection  to  the  baptism  of  llie  slave,  fmjii  an  igmiraiit  belief  that 
his  admission  iolo  ibo  liberty  of  the  Church  lie  acquired  a 
_  d  rig-ht  to  freerloin  from  the  temporal  yoke  of  bondage.* 
PTbe  exertions  of  the  Society  were  extended  in  proportion  to  its 
adoally  increased  resources,  and  from  lime  to  time  missionaries 
were  sent  out  to  America:  but  by  an  omission,  si n^^ular,  to  say  the 
least,  in  the  history  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  no  Anglican  bishop 
exercised  his  functions  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  before  the  de- 
claration of  independence  :  many  of  the  services  of  the  church 
fell,  of  coursCj  into  desuetude, — as  confirmation,  and  the  conse- 
cration of  churches;  every  candidate  for  ordination  had  lo  seek  it 
in  the  mother- country,  at  an  expenditure  of  lime,  labour,  hazard, 
cost,  which  would  be  serious  at  the  present  day,  but  was  income 
parably  more  serious  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
easier  to  understand  than  to  describe  the  impediments  which  so 
imperfect  an  orjjanization  oflercd  to  the  effectual  progress  of  the 
church.  In  1767  Dr.  Chandler  writes  from  New  York: — '  Tiic 
exact  number  of  those  who  have  Ej^rme  home  for  ordination  from 
these  northern  Colonies  is  fifty -I  wo.  Of  these,  forty- two  have 
returned  safely,  and  ten  have  miscarried  ;  the  voyage,  or  sickness 
occasioned  by  it,  having?  proved  fatal  to  near  a  fifth  part  of  them. 
The  expense  of  their  voyajj^e  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less,  upon  an 
ayeni«;t»»  ihaii  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  each  person/ 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  this  omission  was  uwiuff  to  mere 
forofelfulness  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Church  at  home.  The 
fact  is,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1638,  the  enerp^etic  mind  of  Laud 
had  formed  a  plan  for  sending  a  bishop  to  New  England ;  and 
after  the  Restoration,  a  patent,  constituting  Dr.  Murray  bishop 
of  Virginia,  with  a  general  charge  over  the  other  provinces*  was 
actually  made  out  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Clarendon.  This 
project,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  accession  of  the  Cabal ;  and 
Seeker,  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Horace  Walpole,  states,  from  an 
examination  of  Bishop  Gibson*s  papers,  that  the  failure  was  owing 
to  a  part  of  the  scheme  which  made  the  endowment  of  the  pro- 

•  •  The  maito-  evil  of  the  South/ — even  at  the  present  day,—'  is  ttiat  the  ikvP9  are 
oat  treated  as  httviug  >gulf.  Throughout  the  hotiiid^  of  the  Charleitou  iTiiOci  there  are 
at  kaft  100,0^10  alave%  Bpeitking  the  Eame  language  as  the  vrbites,  who  have  never 
bflird  of  the  plan  of  uU^atioai  by  a  Redeemer.  And  thU  is  tbe  fruit  of  no  accident — 
it  ii  inhcreiic  in  the  tyilem.  The  black  mint  be  deptened  below  the  level  of  batimnity, 
to  b*  kc(»t  down  to  hLi  condlttoo,  Ou  lliij  lyAtem  bis  master  dare  not  treat  him  Jia  a 
man.  To  teacb  ilavcA  to  read  ij  forbidden,  under  the  severest  penoltiei,  in  alm&it  rvery 
iUnreitAte.  In  North  Carolina^  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  or  write,  or  give  him  any  book 
(tba  Bibit  not  excepted),  is  puuiihed  with  thirty-nine  loshet,  or  imprisonment,  if  ttie 
oAlKkr  be  a  jVee  negro ;  with  a  fine  of  200  dollar*  if  be  be  a  white,  In  Georgia  thij 
jut  11  500  dollars;  aod  tbe  ^atbc^r  if  nutinfl'ered  to  teach  bi«  own  hAlf-catt«  child  to 
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poaed  bishopric  a  charge  upon  the  customs.  In  1694  attentioii 
was  called  bv  Di\  Prideaux  tii  the  importance  of  settling  Bishop 
and  of  founding  seminaries  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  tb 
ministers  might  he  bred  and  ordained  upon  the  spot.  The  mi| 
sionaries  themselves,  as  the  repeated  and  urgent  communication 
received  from  several  of  their  number  clearly  prove,  were  ve^ 
anxious  upon  the  subject,  and  earnestly  desired  the  ap|>ointtiiea 
of  SuHraganSj  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  supply mg  tho 
ortlinanres  of  llie  Church  which  peculiarly  be  within  the  pro^iii 
of  the  bishop,  but  because  they  felt  in  their  interctmrse  with  eaq 
other  their  need  of  some  common  authority  to  which,  iu  every  coil 
juncture  of  doubt  or  of  dissension,  they  might  appeal  as  the  sa£i 
^uard  of  order,  and  as  the  source  of  harmony.  In  1707,  tl 
Rev.  Evan  Evans,  the  first  missionary  to  Philadelphia,  who,  afu 
a  successful  ministry  in  the  province,  during  the  first  two  years  ( 
which  he  had  converted  500  Foxian  Quakers  to  llie  communifl 
of  the  Church,  had  returned  to  London^in  a  '  Memorial  or  Na 
rative  of  the  state  of  things  in  Pennsylvania/  dwells  at  gte 
length  upon  the  practical  inconvenience  and  disadvantages  undf 
which  the  Church  there  laboured  for  the  want  of  bishops, 
urges  the  example  of  the  Spaniards*  who  had  begun  at  the 
ginning ;  and  at  their  first  settlement  in  those  parts  had  plant 
several  l)ishoprics.  He  observes,  that  'what  was  good  for  the 
in  ihis  respect  could  not  be  bad  for  us — ^as  est  et  ah 
doceri? 

A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Queen  upon  the  subject 
1709  ;  and  Sir  Waller  Scott  mentions,  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  ihati 
plan  was  about  that  time  proposed  for  sending  out  the  future  Dea 
as  Bishop  of  Virginia.      Colonel  Nicholsixn,  governor  of  the  pr 
vince,  writes  urgently  on  the  necessity  of  a  Bishop  in  1710:  afl 
three  years  afterwards  a  comprehensive  scheme  appears  to  bai 
been  matured — with   the  direct  and   personal   approbation 
encouragement  of  the    Queen— for  the  endowment  of   four 
shoprits;  two  for   the  islands,   to  be   located  at  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes;  two  for  the  continent  of  America  at  Williamsburg  jd 
Virginia  and  Burlington   in    New   Jersey — at  which  latter  pk 
a  sum  of  600/*  was  aclually  expendetl  for  the  purchase  of  a  hoi] 
and  land  for  the  bishop.     L^n fortunately,  however,  this  proj« 
was  defeated  by  the  Queen*s  death ;  and  the  court  and  ministJ 
of  George  L  declined  to  favour  its  renewal.  Archbishop  Tenis 
by  his  will  dated  in   1715,  bequeathed  1000/.  towards  the  sett 
ment  of  bishops  in  America,  and  his  example  being  followed 
others,  a  fund  was  gradually  collected,    with   which*    after  1 
lapse  of  seventy  years,  the  bishopric  of  Nova  Scotia  was  endowe 
In   1723  two  missionaries  were  consecrated  by  the   non-jurin 
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bishops,  and  rpturnpti  to  America  ;  and  this  circuiristance  gave 
sion  to   Bishop  Gibson   to   press  upon  tlie  jrovornmenl  the 
kpediencv  of  sanctioning:  ihe  consecration  of  Bishops  favourable 
the  House  of  Hanover,     The  ministry,  however,  still  refused, 
Hd  satistieil  themselves  by  lakinjg:  measures  for  preventins^  iho 
lercise  of  Episcopal  functions  on  the  part  of  those  nlio  had  jrone 
It,      In  1725  Boikeley  publisbcd  his   *  Proposal  for  the   better 
pplyin^  of  Churches  in  our  (trreiffin   Plantations,  and  for  con- 
ting:  the  native  Americans   lo   Christianity/      Dean   Swift,   in 
letter  to  Lord  Carteret,  says,   *  He  is  an  absolute  philosopher 
pith  regrard  to  money,  titles,  and  power ;  and  for  three  years  past 
been  struck  t\'iih  a   notion   of  foundinc:  a  university  at  Ber- 
nda.      He    bath    seduced    several    of    the    hopt^fuUest    young^ 
Bergyinen  and  others  here,  many  of  them  well   provided  for, 
all   of  them   in   the  fnirest  way  of  preferment.      He  showed 
a  little  tract,  wbicli  he  desiirns   to  publish,  and  there  your 
?xrellency  will  see   his  whole  scheme  of  a  Hfc  academieo-pbi- 
losophical — of  a  college  founded  for  Indian  scholars  and  mission- 
I      aries,  where  he  most  exorbitantly    proposeth  a  whole    hundred 
[      pounds  a-year  for  tiimself,  fortv  pounds  for  a  fellow,  and   ten  for 
I^A student.      His  heart  will  break  if  liis  deanery  (worth  1 100/-  per 
f^ilinum)be  not  taken  from  him, and  left  to  your  Excellency's  dis- 
posal.*    He  nlitained  a   cliarter  from  the  King'  tor  bis  proposed 
institution,   under  the  name  of  St.  Paul's  College,  Hermuda,  to 
consist  of  a  president  and  nine  fellows ;  and  in  answer   to   an 
address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  minister  promised  20,000^. 
out  of  lands  in  St.  Christopher.     Berkeley  was  named  the  first 
president,  and  sailed  in  1728.      But  the  money  was  given,  not  to 

Ilbe  college,  but  as  a  marriage  portion  to  the  Princess  Royal ;  and 
when  Bishop  Gibson  pressed  Sir   R.  Walpole  on  the  subject^  he 
repliedj  *  If  you  put  this  question  to  me  as  a  minister,  I  must  and 
can  assure  you,  that  the  money  shall  most  undoubtedly  be  paid  as 
soon  as  suits  with  public  convenience ;  but  if  you  ask  me  as  a 
'      friend  whether  Dean  Berkeley  shall  continue  in  America,  expect- 
ing the  payment  of  20,000/.,  I  advise  him  by  all  means  to  return 
Dine   to   Europe,  and   give  up  his  present  expectations/     The 
was  obliged  to  follow  this  advice,  and  reluctandy  gave  up  a 
beme  on  which  he  had  expended  *  much  of  his  privjite  fortune. 
id  more  than  seven  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life,*     In  17M  a 
Ian  for  American  bishops  was  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Butler,  in 
be  hope  of  disarming  sectarian  and  political  hostility;  but  this 
proposal   met  the  fate  of  those  which  bad  preceded  it.     In  1764 
iLrchbisbop  Seeker  writes  to  Dr.  Johnson,  of  New  York :  *  The 
ar  of  American   bishops  continues  in  suspense.     Lord  Wil- 
inghby  of  Parham,  the  only  English  dissenting  peer,  and  Dr 
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Chandler,  have  declared,  after  our  scheme  was  fully  laid  befcire 
them,  that  tlicy  saw  no  objection  ag^ainst  iL     The  Duke  of  Betf 
ford.  Lord  President,  liath  given  a  calm  and  favourable  bearing 
to  itj  hath  desired  it  may  be  reduced  to  writing-^  and  promised 
consult  about  it  with  the  other  ministers  at  his  first  leisure.'     Ar 
yet  the  reasonableness  of  the  scheme,  and  the  influence  of  tb 
archbishop,  failed  to  overcome  the  jealousies  and  animosities  * 
that  unhappy  period.     In  1771,  and  ajG^ain  in  1775,  Bishop  Lowt 
urged  ihe  same  topics,  and  with  the  same  result. 

The  first  American  bishop  was  Dr,  Scabury,  consecrated  in 
1783  by  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  Tha' 
branch  of  tlie  true  vine,  however,  which  now  bears  fruit  in  ih 
United  States  is  a  graft  from  the  stem  of  our  own  tree ;  for  the 
succession  has  descended  from  Bishops  White  and  Provost,  wh€ 
political  apprehension  and  delicacy  having  been  in  the  mean  tin 
overlooked  or  overcome,  were  consecrated  at  Lambeth  two  yea 
afterwards.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  American  Churclj 
which,  of  course,  has  maintianed  from  that  peiiod  to  the  preset 
its  own  independent  existence, 

*  If/  says  Mr.  Wil  her  fierce,  *  we  compare  the  map  of  America  with  ' 
fixed  organization  of  the  Church,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  its  rapid  i 
universal  extension.     Bishoprics,  aa  well  as  what  in  the  looser  tanguag 
of  the  East  are  termed  dioceses,   arc  well   nigh  co-extenfiive  with   tb 
«tatea  of  the  Union*     Through  all  thut  vast  continent  the  living  for 
ef  Church  polity  has  grown  up  as  iu  a  nighty  from  the  two  Bishops  ' 
landed  at  New  York  on  Easter  Sunday^  1*?87.     From  puritan  Mass 
chusetts  m  the  north,  down  to  the  slave-tilled  bottoms  of  torrid  Loiiiaia 
and  from  the  crowded  harbour  of  New  York  buck  to  theunhrokeo  foresli 
and  rolling  prairie  of  Illinois,  the  euccessors  of  the  Twelve  administer  i 
Christ's  name  the  rule  of  his  spiritual  kingdom.* — Wilhtrforce^  p.  397J 

The  Archdeacon  is  well  justified  in  his  grateful  tone*      Vcti 
a  population  of  more  than  seventeen  millions^  one  million  and 
half>  with  22  bishops  and  J 200  clergy,  conslimte,  at  this  tij 
the  whole  of  onr  sister  Church  within  the  American  republic. 

Since  the  Peace  of  1 783  no  important  colony  has  been  sever 
frfvm  the  domimfms  of  the  British  crown ^  and  many  new  and 
pulous  counlries  have  been  included  in  them.     But  it  has  bee 
reserved  for  the  present  rei^^n  to  see  the  greatest  advance  that  th 
Church  has  yet  made  towards  the  complete  establishment  of  he 
system  in  Foreign  Parts,     It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  ll 
subject  under  fo or  geo^nphical  divisions;  viz.,  I.  British  Nor 
America;  11.  West  Indies;   HI.  India;   IV-  Australia, 

L   After  the  separation  of  the   United  Slates,  the  majority  < 
tlie  loyalist  and  church  party  took  refug-e  in  the  other  parts  < 
North  America,  and  two  bishoprics —  that  of  Nova  Scotia  in  178! 
and  of  Quebec  in  1793— were  founded  for  their  superintendenc 
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bese  were  the  only  bislioprics  in  the  whole  of  llie  British  domi- 
nions abroad,  until  the  consccralioii  of  Bishop  Middlelon  of  Cal- 
cutta in  the  year  J8I4,  When  the  contemplated  arrangement* 
now  in  prop^ress  shall  have  been  completed,  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America  will  be  divided  into  five  dioceses;  viz.,  ].  East 
Canada  or  Quebec ;  2.  West  Canada  or  Toronto ;  3.  Nova 
Scotia ;  4.  New  Brunswick  ;  5.  Newfoundland.  An  interesting 
table  is  bound  up  with  the  Colonial  Atlas,  bj  which  it  appears 
that  Quebec,  with  one  bishop  and  sixty  clergymen,  contains  an 
area  equal  to  the  whole  of  France  ; — Toronto,  with  102  clergy- 
men, is  larger  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  contains  a 
scattered  population,  increasiog  at  the  rate  of  50,000  persons 
annually; — Nova  Scotia,  as  large  as  Greece,  has  forty-seven 
clergymen ;  besides  Prince  Edward  Island,  as  large  as  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  with  six^  and  Cape  Breton,  twice  that  size,  with 
four; — ^New  Brunswick,  about  the  size  of  Scotland,  has  ihirly 
clergymen,  and  a  fund  is  now  being  raised  for  the  endowment  of 
its  bishopric; — Newfoundland,  hirger  than  Ireland,  was  erected 
into  a  bishopric  in  1839,  at  which  time  it  enjoyed  the  services  of 
ten,  whose  number  has  since  been  increased  to  twenty-five  clergy. 
Such  is  the  staff  of  the  Church  for  the  whole  of  British  North 

^  America;  and  to  this  staff  she  has  but  recently  been  raised,  or,  to 
ipeak  more  correctly,  she  is  now  in  the  act  of  raising  herself,  with 
%  view  to  the  pastoral  superintendence  of  a  district,  wliose  area  we 
have  already  described,  of  broken  and  interrupted  communication, 
of  increasing  numbers,  of  urgent  wants,  and  calculated  uUimately 
to  contain  a  population  five  times  as  numerous  at  the  least  as  that 
of  Ihe  United  Kingdom. 

IL  In  the  West  Indies  are  the  dioceses  of — L  Jamaica,  with 
eighty  clergy,  and  a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million  ;  2.  Bar- 
badoes,  with  a  cjuarter  of  a  million  and  fifty-two  clergy;  3.  An* 
tigua,  with  100,000  souls  scattered  over  many  islands,  and  tinder 
Ihe  care  of  twenty- five  clergyj  4.  Guiana,  with  the  like  number, 
and  twenty-three  clergy. 

II L  I'he  names  of  Middleton  and  of  Heber  are  familiar  to 
tvery  English  reader,  and  with  them  arc  associated  the  scenes  of 
iLeir  romantic  enterprise*  and  of  their  premature  decease.  The 
present  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  metropolitan  of  India  ;  but  he  im- 
inccbatelv  presides  over  a  diocese  co- extensive  with  the  presidency 
of  Bengal ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  his  labours  have  been 
lightened  by  the  subtraction  of  part*  whose  field  of  exertion  is 
infinite*  L  The  reduced  diocese  of  Calcutta  is  larger  than  tjie 
imited  area  of  France  and  Spain,  and  its  population  seventy  mil- 
lions. 2.  The  diocese  of  Madras  and  Ceylon  is  as  large  in  lerri- 
tonal  extent  as  the  British  islands^  and  its  population  as  large  as 
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that  of  Great  Britain,     3,  Bombay  i»  larger  than  England  ati 

Wales:  its  popalalion  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Ireland*  To  tliii 
geographical  division  belonj^  the  proposed  Ijishupric  of  the  Cap< 
of  Good  Hope,  with  an  area  considerably  larger  than  Great  Bri 
tain,  with  160.000  people  and  ten  clergy;  and  the  announcemefl 
recently  made  by  the  Bishop  of  London  that  steps  will  be  takei 
for  establishing  the  church  in  ihe  new  settlement  of  Hong  Kong 

IV.  Australia  and  Norfolk  Island  constitute  a  diocese  et|ual  ii| 
extent  to  England*  containing  a  scanty  and  scattered,  but  interc 
ing  and  increasing  population.  It  was  first  resorted  lo  by  111 
government  as  a  penal  colony  in  17^9,  and  until  1836,  when  ill 
present  bishop  was  consecrated,  enjt>yed  the  services  uf  a  feK 
occasional  chaplains  only-  It  has  now  fifty- four  clergy.  2.  / 
proposed  chocesc  is  laid  down  in  the  map,  to  be  called  the  dioce« 
of  South  Australia,  and  to  extend  over  an  almost  unexplored  tern 
tory,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Calcutta,  hut  containing  as  yet  a  ver 
small  population,  and  possessing  only  three  clergy,  3,  The  die 
cese  of  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  erected  in  1842*  wit] 
an  extent  of  about  half  the  area  of  England,  has  twcnly-one  clergjp 
Australia  having  recently  ceased  lo  be  a  penal  colony,  the  pec 
districts  will  in  future  he  included  in  one  diocese,  and  in  order 
this  end  an  arrangement  has  l>een  made  at  the  Colonial  Ofiic^ 
by  which  Norfolk  Island  will  he  transferred  to  the  Bishop  i 
Tasmania,  and  additional  chaplains  for  the  especial  superintend 
ence  and  instruction  of  the  convicts  will  be  sent  out  at  the  espeni 
of  government. 

One  diocese    remains    for    a   separate  noticet    the  diocese 
Gibraltar.     Fixed  upon  that  imperishable  monument  of  Britis 
power,  and  having  for  his  cathedral   the  church  so  nobly  erecle 
by  the  Cjoeen  Dowager  at  Maila.  the  bishop  extends  his  authoritf 
and   lootrol    over  all   congregations   of  our   communion    on  it 
shores  of  tlio  Mediterranean. 

In  tracing  the  arrangements  contemplated  and  in  progress  fd 
the  extension  of  our  Churcbt  we  have  omitted  to  notice  the  for^ 
mation,  in  1800,  of  a  new  and  most  important  auxiliary.     Th* 
exertions   of    the  Church   Missionary  Society  are  however  pro 
fessedly  designed    *  For  Africa  and   the  East,'  and  the  object  lA 
difl'erent  in  some  degree  from  those  which  it  is  our  more  imme* 
diate  purpose  to  review.      This  energelic  society  addresses  itselt 
directly  lo  the  heathen  world,   and  without  any  special  referenc 
to  the  colonizing  tendencies  of  England,    proposes    to    invadi 
wherever  it  can  find  iis  opport unity,  the  dark  domaitu     The  mor 
ancient  corporation,  as  we  have   already  seen,  desires  in  the  firati 
instance  to  keep  alive  in  the  emigrant  cinhlren  i»f  our  own  empirti 
the  truth  and  teaching  of  the  Church :  and  through  the  exampklj 
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Christian  settlers  to  work  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
«e  with  wboin  the  ever-active  g^enius  of  l^^n^land  is  brought 
xly  into  closer  contact  It  is  obvious  at  first  sight  that  this 
ference  of  immediate  object  may  be  rendered  subservient  lo 
ie  utmost  barm  on}'  of  operation.,  and  to  the  common  success  of 
Xh :  and  tbis  important  end  hns  of  late  been  more  especially 
»moted  by  an  ag^rceiiicnt  between  the  managers  of  the  two 
teties  to  refer  to  the  episcopal  body  at  liome  as  the  natural  and 
ithful  guardians  of  their  tomoioii  welfare. 

Having  now  traced  upon  the  map  the  outhnes  of  our  Colonial 
hurch,  and  having  carried  down  to  the  present  day  our  short 
Tidgmcnt  of  her  history,  it  is  time  we  should  present  a  picture 
her  acluttl  omdition,  and  of  the  labours  and  privations  which 
T  ministers  of  every  order  cheerfylly  undergo  in  the  prosecu- 
n  of  their  Christian  work.  But  this  picture  can  only  be 
inted  by  themselves;  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  graphic 
d  interesting  narratives  of  the  several  bishops. 
|if  The  Bishop  of  Toronto  undertook  in  the  autumn  of  18*12  a 
itation  journey  to  the  western  portion  of  his  diocese,  in  the 
tier  part  of  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Morpeth  and 
r.  Greene.  The  description  given  in  the  Bishop *s  journal  of 
ir  encampment  on  Lake  Huron,  of  a  storm  which  overtook  them 
lete,  drencheti  their  canvas,  and  compelled  them,  though  within 
Aeir  tents,  to  sit  under  the  shelter  of  their  umbrellas,  and  dig 
boles  in  the  ground  that  tbe  water  might  escape  from  their  feet, 
is  exceedingly  well  drawn :  and  apart  from  the  more  serious  in- 
terest which  belongs  to  the  general  narrative,  may  fairly  be  recom- 
mended to  the  reader  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  picturesque  : 
hut  we  can  only  afford  a  single  extract  r— 

•  On  the  first  night  of  our  eacampment,  I  discovered  that  one  of  our 

ctDfies  was  manned  by  converted  Indtiins  from  oar  mission  at  the  Mana- 

#|Dult(U      Before  going  to  rest  they  assembled  together,  and  sung  a  hymn 

in  their  owti  language^  and  read  some  prayers  which  had  been  translated 

for  their  use  from  the  Liturgy.     There  was  something  indescribably 

uchiug  in  this  service  of  praise  to  God,  upon  these  inhospitable  rocka 

■the  stillness,  wildocss,  and  d{irkne»s,  combined  with  the  sweet  and 

intive  voices^  all  contributed  to  add  to  the  solemnity  and  deep  interest 

the  scene.     I  felt  much  aflected  with  this  simple  worship,,  and  assisted 

conducting  it  every  evening  until  we  reached  the  Manatou wanning 

A  letter  written  by  the  same  prelate  on  the  i2th  of  Det^ember, 
843,  on  his  return  from  another  journey  of  2300  niiles^  will  bo 

ad  with  not  less  interest: — 

•I  find  the  roads  in  many  places  dangerous,  and  almost  impassable. 
,  rough»  strong*  farmer's  waggon  is  the  only  vehicle  that  dare  attempt 
tm,  and  even  that  occasionally  breaks  down ; — and  to  be  prepared  ior 
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Biidi  accidents,  wc  cnrry  with  us  an  axe,  a  hJimmcr  and  naalt,  wit 
ropes,  &c,  Somelimea  we  tcnrcely  make  a  mile  ou  hour  through  th 
fallen  trees,  roots,  and  mud-hales,  which  lie  in  our  way. 

*  Nur  is  such  travelling  cheap;  and  as  far  the  accommodation*  it  i^ 
occftsioually  painfully  unplcftsatit;  and  Uiia  notwithstuuding  the  generoii 
hospitality  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  whenever  ihey  have  an  opportunityJ 
The  time  consumed  is  perhaps  the  thing  most  to  be  lamented,  Wr 
seldom  travel  farther  in  a  day  than  you  may  do  by  the  railroad  in  ail 
hour,  and  more  often  scarcely  half  the  distance. 

*I  say  nothing  of  the  hitigue  of  these  journeys,  llie  deep  mud-hole 
the  fallen  trees  to  be  cut  out  of  the  path,  the  jolting  on  the  log  cauftc^ 
ways*  exposure  for  months  to  a  8ummer  Canadian  &uu,  and  the  autumai 
rains,  &c.  &c. ;  because  these  are  all  incident  to  the  difichargc  of  duty^ij 
and  neither  a  proper  subject  of  dissatisfaction  nor  complaint,' 

The  Metropolitan  of  India,  in  a  letter  dated  November 
1843,  describes  bis  visitation  to  the  southern  missions  in  tb^ 
diocese  of  Madras*  when  he  saw  the  venerable  Kohl  buff,  wboB 
he  calls  the  father  of  these  missions.  This  good  o!d  man 
now  above  eighty,  and  related  to  the  Bishop  anecdotes 
Swartz,  which  occurred  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  At  Negaii 
patam,  Tanjorc,  and  Tricbinopoly,  Bishop  Wilson  had  the  salit 
faction  of  finding  that  the  work^  which  before  the  separation 
llie  dioceses  bad  proceeded  under  bis  own  direction,  was  making 
progress  under  the  Bishop  of  Madras;  and  here  he  delivere 
again  oicr  the  very  tomb  of  Swartz,  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  a^ 
stocxl  in  his  pulpit^  and  addressed  by  an  interpreter  some  wl 
yet  surnved  of  bis  flock.  At  Tinevelly.  he  notices  with  pa 
ticular  delight  the  intermixture  of  missionaries  from  the  two 
societies,  viz.  the  Church  Missionary,  and  that  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  perfect  harmony  that  subsisted  belween 
tlieni.  The  number  of  inquirers  and  converts  in  ibe  tillages  and 
si  a  I  ions  here  be  estimates  at  35^000 — *  a  blessed  commencement 
of  evangelical  light,  g^race,  and  salvation,  surely,  which  in  the  next 
age  may,  like  the  similar  though  smaller  multitudes  at  Krisbnagur 
in  my  own  diocese  of  Calcutta,  yield  an  abundant  hanest  of  sound' 
and  matured  Christians,  God  favouring-  and  blessing  them  and  ud 
by  his  spirit/  He  expresses  a  strongs  hope  that  by  the  incrcasij 
usefulness  and  importance  of  Bisliop's  College  tbc  highest  ends  ^ 
Bishop  Middlelon  may  be  effectedj  and  the  college  become  thj 
centre  of  missionary  education  for  tbc  Church  societies  in 
East. 

New  Zealand  differs  from  any  other  possession  of  the  crown  i| 
this  very  importanl  respect,  that  there  we  have  not  to  regain  lus 
ground.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  but 
England  forbore  to  exercise  ber  right  of  sovereignty  until  com- 
pelled to  do  so  in  1830  by  the  moral  necessity  that  was  laid  upon 
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lier  of  reslraininp^  the  enormities  practised  by  runaway  convicts 
from  Australia  and  other  settlers  against  the  aborig^ines.  In  esla- 
l>hshing  his  p^overnmenl,  Captain  Hobson  availed  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  ihc  missionaries,  and  Xo  their  influence  with  the 
natives  is  mainly  owing  the  facility  with  which  the  settlement  of 
the  infant  colony  has  been  effected.  It  is  well  known  that  New 
Zealand  had  Ion":  been  the  scene  of  enterprising  and  successful 
eflbrts  on  the  part  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  The 
Bishop  landed  at  Auckland  on  the  30th  May,  1842»  and  found 
in  that  incipient  capital  a  population  of  I  AK)0  persons,  of  whom 
1,100  were  reg^isteied  members  of  the  Church.  The  governor 
immediately  vested  in  him,  as  trustee,  upon  his  own  recjuest,  two 
pieces  of  ground  of  eight  acres  each  for  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  ;  allotting  at  tlie  same  time 
two  similar  plots  for  the  other  denominations  of  Christians.  The 
Bishop  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  first  plot,  which  he  describes 
as  contaLning  a  beautiful  site  for  a  future  church.  The  conse- 
cration service  was  performed  in  a  churcii-tent^  presented  by  his 
chaplain,  Mr.  Cotton,  completely  fitted  with  a  ctimmunion-tahlc 
and  desks  J  and  containing  300  persons.  A  brick  church  had 
already  been  rommenced  at  Auckland,  The  coliege,  in  which 
with  his  chaplains  the  Bishop  lived,  was  fixed  at  the  Waimate,  a 
village  near  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  northern 
island,  and  by  far  ihe  most  settled  part  of  the  c-olony ;  and  adjoin* 
ing  the  college  was  a  cxillegiate  school.  Hard  by  is  a  spacious 
church,  built  of  wood,  painted  while,  and  '  giving  a  very  English 
look  to  the  village/ 

*  Here  I  lield  my  first  confirmation,  at  which  three  Imndred  and 
twenty- five  natives  were  con  firmed.  A  more  orderly^  and  I  hupe  im- 
proftive,  ceremony  could  not  have  been  conducted  in  any  church  ia 
England — Ibe  natives  cumiug  up  in  puities  to  the  comminiiuii  tabic,  and 
audibly  repeating  tlie  answer,  '*  E  wakaoetiaana  e  tdmu"  (1  do  confess). 
It  was  ft  most  striking  sight  to  see  a  church  filled  wilh  native  Christians, 
ready^  at  my  first  invitation »  to  obey  the  ordinances  of  their  religion. 
Ou  ihe  following  Sunday  three  hundred  native  communicants  assembled 
at  the  Ixtrd's  table,  though  the  rain  was  unceasing.  Some  of  them 
came  two  days'  journey  for  this  purpoee.  My  Windsor  communion 
pliitc  was  used  for  the  second  time  on  this  occasion.  The  natives  were 
much  pleased  when  they  were  told  that  it  was  a  present  from  my  con- 
gregation in  England,  and  seemed  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
gift.' 

The  library  heri*after  lo  be  attachc<l  to  the  future  cathedral  is 
estahiished  at  Kcrikeri,  ten  miles  from  t!ie  Waimate,  in  a  good 
stone  building,  partly  used  as  a  store.  It  contains  a  larp^e  bm!y  iif 
sound  divinity,  chiefly  presented  by  the  personal  friends  of  Dr. 
Selwyn.     The  natural  capabilities  of  New  Zealand  mark  it  for 
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an  ae^ricuUural  rather  iban  for  a  pastoral  tlistrict;  and  the  Bishop 
an lici pates  its  becoming:  a  counlTv  of  villaj^es.  This  he  consider*' 
a  lavourable  circumstance  in  a  moral  point  of  view, — requiring]p| 
however,  in  the  disposition  of  his  clerical  arrangements  peculi 
f(»rethoug:ht  and  system.  He  had  become,  jointly  with  his  friend 
the  Chief  Justice  Martin,  and  with  the  Chief  Protector  of  tb 
Aborig^ines,  Trustee  of  the  Lands  and  Funds  reserved  Ibr  thl 
native  race ;  in  whom  he  expresses  the  deepest  interest^  and  < 
whose  docility  and  inlellig-ence  he  has  formed  a  hi^h  opinion. 

It  was  a  peculrarily  oi  the  Bishop's  mission,  which  before  hk 
departure  from  these  shores  he  might  well   reconl  with  a  feeling 
not  far  removed  from  triumph^  that  no  sooner  had   !ic  answere ' 
the  invitation  than  his  standard  was  surrounded  by  men  of  ever 
rank  ;    and  tiffers,   more   numerous  than  he  could  accept,  weri 
made  by  persons  of  education  and  of  fortune,  who  tendered  iheif 
gratuitous  and  unconditional  services  in  any  capacity  to  which  ofl 
his  arrival  in  the  colony  he  might  think  it  expedient  to  assig 
them,*      Under  such  a  leader,- — ^jjirt  by  such  a  corps, — -with  thi 
first     be^^innino^s    of    organized    s<K-iely   in     New    Zealand,    thti 
Church  at  once  assumes  her  panoply.     Instead  of  consuming  he 
strength  in  comparatively  fruitless  exertions  to  overtake  the  los 
opportunity  of  former  years,   her  higher  destiny  has  called  he^ 
to  consider  the  future,  providently  to  lay  in  an  infant   coloaj 
the  bold  outline  of   a  comprehensive  plan, — which  in  its  rudll 
ments  is  commensurate  with  her  present  wants,— and  fdled  uf 
iVom  time  to  time,  as  the  gradual  increase  of  the  population  shall 
require,  may  continually  keep  pace  with  the  secular  advancemefl 
of  her  people. 

Of  the  fifteen  Rishoprics  now  actually  established  and  exislir 
in  the  Colonies,  no  less  than  nine  have  been  erected  wilhin  thI 
last  ten  years.     But  in  1841    public  attention  was  called  to  thii 
subject  in  a  more  peculiar  and    emphatic  manner  than   beforeJ 
by  the  well-known  Letter  published  by  the  Bishop  of  London  S 
ajid  at  a  meeting  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  held  in  cou4 

*  *  I  hereby  let  ail  men,  kiuxw/  wrote  Mr.  Crashavr,  in  i613,  spciikiiig  of 
Wtuluker^  *  thmt  a  nctHflfirf  a  graduate^  a  prciieher,  well  borne  and  friemJed  in  Kn^ 
land;  nut  in  liebL  iiur  disgrace,  but  cuiin>eteiitly  provided  for,  and  liked  u  Jl 

where  bi?  lived ;  not  m  want,  but  (fur  a  ficiiuldr^  and  as  the^e  days  be)  i 
■esslofii  and  more  jn  |iosfiibihty  ;  of  liim^elf,  without  any  ]»etiuastoi)  (tmt  Go 
QWti  heart'*),  did  voluntarily  leave  bi«  wnrai  nest,  and  to  the  wander  of  liii  ki 
mid  ama^cnient  (if  them  thikt  knew  huii,  undertake  thi»  hard,   but  in  my  judg 
betoical  reN.olyiion  to  gu  to  \  irginia,  aud  bclpe  to  beare  the  mune  of  Gqd  unio  1 
GetitiJe*/  — H'ifhtrpurce^  p.  27, 

'J'bit  pajier  was  in  typ<i  before  Archdeacon  Wilberforce'i  volume  appearad. 
have  contrived  to  avail  ourtelvet  o(  it  *oLnewbat — but  f«el  that  an  apology  ia  due  fi8| 
ibfl  manner  in  wbicb  we  hmve  done  »o.     It  i»  written  witli  a  uatural  and  captivatiiij 
fervonr;  but  this  doeiiiot  at  alt  interfere  with  the  author*  logical  skill  in  the  arrang^ 
nwut  of  fail  moat  valuahJe  materiabt 
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pquence  at  L&mbeth>  it  was  resolved  to  take  immediate  steps  for 
injsr  to  thirteen  of  our  foreigrn  dependencies  the  benefits  of 
>pal  nutliorily.  Of  these,  four — -vix. ,  the  bishoprics  ofNew 
Eealand.  Ciibraltar.  Jamaica,  and  Guiana^ have  already  been 
rested,  and  the  fund  for  thai  of  New  Brunswick  is  in  a  forward 
Tbe  eight  which  still  remain  li>  be  commeneed  are,  Good 
lope,  Ceylon,  Sierra  Leone,  S.  Australia,  P«>rl  Philip,  \V.  Aus- 
alia«  N.  India,  S*  India,  Thus  for  ihc  first  time  has  the  Anejli- 
An  Church  set  herself  in  earnest  lo  tbe  great  work,  which,  as  firm 
el  levers  in  her  truly  evangelical  and  apostolical  character,  we  may 
permitted  to  trust  that  Prtnidence,  planting  her  in  the  most 
[iwerful  of  empires,  designed  her  to  accx>mphsh.  And  at  what 
eriod  has  she  undertaken  it,  and  under  %vhat  circumstances  ?  Iq 
ajge  of  unrivalled  energy  and  of  unexampled  proofress  in  the 
iiHseful  arts — in  an  age  %vhich  has  already  seen  the  life  of  man 
Idoubled  in  Ipogth  by  the  double  facilities  afforded  for  the  arcom- 
Iflisbment  of  almost  every  secular  purpose*  The  Atlantic  is  re- 
llluced  to  a  ten  days*  passage.  In  three  months  letters  are  an^ 
[•wered  from  India.  Alreatly  a  project  has  been  adopted  by 
[Government  for  a  monthly  communication  between  London  antl 
I  Hong  Kong,  to  be  accomplished  in  forty-eight  days.  Men  talk 
[of  intersecting  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  pouring  into  the  Mediier- 
ifaneaD  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  Darien  is  to  be  divided  by  a 
l^anaL  and  Panama  is  to  be  the  first  station  for  passengers  on  their 
flrmy  to  New  Zealand, 

Another  consideration  adds  imraeasurably  to  the   importance 

luf  the  present  time  as  an  era  in  the  history  of  Christianity.      The 

lpi>pulalion  of  these  islands,  stimulated  by  the  prosperity  of  our 

[commerce,  and  nurtured  by  tbe  continuance  of  peace,  is  incrcas* 

with  a  rapidity  which  daily  presses  itself  mi*re  urgently  upon 

Ue    attention    of   Ciovernment.     Tbe    subject   of   Emigration   is 

early   fixing  on   itself  more  and  more  of  deliberate  systematic 

Imttention,     The   unlimitetl  extent    of  our   colonial    empire — -the 

Mver-gTowing  demand  for  new  markets  for  our  domestic  produce 

|^»--the    increasing    lacilities  of  removal—the  pressure   extending 

lit&elf  to   the   educated  classes,    and  inducing  men  of  talent,    of 

etters,  even  of  high  connexion   at  home,  to  expatriate  themselves 

.  quest  of  tbe  independence  which  our  feelings  remlcr  so  indis- 

sable  to  an  Englishman — all  these  circumstances  tend  in  the 

le  direction.     Emigratiim  is  no  longer  the  isolated  adventure 

[lif  a  solitary  settler:   it  is  the  organized  exportation  from  home  of 

k  complete  colony.     Judges  and  Governors  appear  in  the  Gazette ; 

\  bar  and  a  staff  are  passengers  in  tbe  first  ship;    and  maxims  of 

[worldly  wisdom  conspire  with   better  motives  to  suggest  that  a 

bishop  and  bis  chaplains  shall  form  a  part  of  the  original  design. 
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The  existing  societies  are  appealed  to,  new  subscriptions  opened, 
the  favour  of  Government  Ijespoken.  and  in  some  cases  land  re- 
serves nrc  set  apart,  by  wliose  increasincT  value  the  increasing^  exi* 
gen  ties  of  the  Churcli  may  be  provided  for  in  future  years. 

It  is  ihe  necessity  of  England  lo  found  culonies  and  to  extend 
her  empire.  We  arc  not  of  those  wIjo  presume  to  interpret 
before  the  time  the  mysteries  of  prophecy;  but  who  can  hesitate 
lo  believe  that  in  those  anticipatory  records  of  history,  so  powerful 
a  country,  and  so  remark  able  a  church,  as  the  Kingdom  and  ihft 
Church  of  England— have  been  not  obscurely  written  ;  and  whd. 
does  not  dare  to  hope  that  when,  in  the  accomplishment  of  all 
thing's,  the  light  of  interprelatlon  shall  be  thrown  upon  those  awfut^ 
pages,  it  may  plainly  appear  that  Enghind  was  the  ark  in  which^ 
the  Gospel  was  preserved — her  peaceful  and  commercial  policj 
the  meaus  by  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  its  truth* 
were  conveyed  lo  the  world  ?  It  is  no  fanatical  imagination  to, 
behevc  thai  ihc  necessity  for  an  universal  publication  of  the  Gospe^ 
is  revealed  in  Scripture;  and  surely  the  circumstances  to  which 
we  have  referred  seem  to  indicate  an  unprecedented  advano© 
actually  taking-  place  and  in  immediate  prospect — fjfw^hichth^ 
efficient  instrument  is  the  extension  of  the  British  empire  and  th^ 
emigration  *)f  the  An^lo-Saxon  race. 

That  this  subject  will  command  the  scrions  attention  of  bci! 
Majesty *s  Governjuent,  the  constitution  of  the  present  cabinet,  anil 
ihc  character  of  the  noble  Lord  who  presides  over  the  Colonial 
Department,  forbid  us  to  doubt.     But  the  great  end  caiinot  b« 
accomplished,  cither  wholly  or  mainly,  by  the  mere  instrument 
lality  and  power  of   government.     It  often   happens  that  thosi? 
who  arc  very  enthusiastic  about  the  ends  at  wliich  they  aim,  am 
much  loo  indolent  to  think  with  care  about  the  means  by  which 
they  can  a  I  lain  tlicm*      Philanthropy  with  them  is  easy,  for    it 
is  an  eObrt  of  the   imaginaiion  only,  and  not  a  practical  work  of 
the  understanding.      Reasoners  of  this  class  lay  burdens  on  others 
heavy  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  but  themselves  scarcely  toacf 
them  with  one  of  iheir  fingers  :  and  whenever  they  have  no  oth 
subject  for  their  burden*  they  are  ready  to  lay  the  whole  upoi 
the  shoulders  of  government.     Now  it  needs  but  a  little  refleclioi 
and  certainly  still  less  experience,  to  perceive  that  in  a  mixed  coi 
sti  lotion  like  ours,  for  any  purpose  of  religious  enterprise,  the  ai 
of  exeeutive  power  is  shortened.     It  is  something  that  there  arc 
Lord  Cornburys,  and  no  Sir  Robert  Walpoles.     But  govemmei 
is  mainly  useful  in  securing  fair  play,  and  free  and  perfect  sco 
for  voiunlary  exertion.     Something  it  may  do^  and  so  much  it 
impcirativcly  called  ujion  to  do,  proprio  vi^ore,  by  direct  assi 
^nce.     But  at  all  times  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  clasi 
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society  is  required  lc>  justify  its  interference  ami  to  suppm-t 
its  efforts.  The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  our  Churcli  are 
iorwanl  to  the  ta&k — ihe  clergy  are  ready,  in  this  as  in  every 
icr  effort,  up  to  and  beyond  their  means.  Among  the  laity 
spirit  has  at  lenjs^tli  gone  fordi,  which  we  fervently  trust  may 
luce  in  these  our  limci  fruits  corresponding  to  the  wealth 
England,  anrl  not  unworthy  the  high  cause  to  which  they  are 
voted.  An  '  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Church  and  its  Missions 
the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  ihe  British  Empire/  was 
tiblished  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
course  of  1843,  with  llie  signature  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
Chairman.  The  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  every  Bishop 
the  Church  at  home,  and  Letters  from  each  of  them  are 
ppended  to  the  Report  for  that  }ear. 

The  question  therefore  is  propounded  to  the  British  people 
Irilh  every  circumstance  of  authority,  of  influence,  of  practical 
Bcesaity.  If  we  regard  it  merely  upon  grounds  of  civil  and 
ommercial  policy,  we  must  remember  that  the  leaven  of  loyalty 
uniformly  been  conveyed  to  the  people  through  the  medium 
the  Church.  The  recent  outbreak  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  England  exhibited  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
belonged  to  the  Church  as  faithful,  orderly,  and  peaceable.  It 
matter  of  history  that  the  Church  parly  in  America  was  co- 
^tensive  with  that  of  the  British  connexion.  The  individual  who 
lately  placed  upon  the  paper  of  the  House  of  Commcms  a  notice 
&r  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  Established  Church,  is  the  same 
ftdividual  who  in  1839  exhorted  the  Canadians  to  shake  off  the 
^"baneful  domination'  of  the  mother-country.  What  the  Church 
done  and  is  doing  for  Canada  in  the  crisis  of  the  great 
speriment  which  England  is  now  trying  in  that  colony,  let  the 
bllowing  extract  testify.     The  Bishop  of  Toronto  writes : — 

'There  is  something  worthy  of  remark  in  regard  to  this  mission. 
Joydtown  was  coDsidercd  the  focus  of  the  rebellion  which  broke  out  in 
is  province  in  1837.  Before  that  time,  such  was  the  hatred  of  the 
ihabitants  of  the  village  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  it  was  scarcely 
ife  for  one  of  our  missionaries  to  approach  it.  Lloydtovvn  suffered 
ery  much  from  the  outbreak,  and  during  their  distreEs,  and  while  some 
ops  remained  in  it  stationary  to  keep  order,  the  Rev,  F.  L.  Oaler,  of 
curopselh,  ventured  to  visit  the  place.  At  first  his  minislrations  were 
a  great  measure  confined  to  the  troopF,  but  with  a  kind  discretion  he 
cized  upon  thiB  period  of  afHiction  to  extend  his  services  to  the  inha- 
litaiits  generally ;  and  it  pleased  God  to  bless  his  labours  in  the  most 
a^lar  manner,  bo  that  a  large  congregation  has  been  gathered,  an 
icellent-sized  church  built,  the  character  of  the  village  redeemed  as  to 
JDyalty,  and  a  complete  change  effected  among  the  people  in  their  seuti- 
ata  lespectiDg  the  Church  of  England :  formerly  they  seemed  all 
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enemies ;  now  the  majorit j  are  gteady  and  zealous  friends.  This  proret 
what  the  Church  would  effect  in  promoting  peace  and  loyalty,  were  it 
zealously  supported  by  the  Imperial  Government,  instead  of  prisons, 
police,  and  troops.  On  the  6th  of  August  I  held  a  confirmation  at 
Lloydtown ;  the  church  was  filled  almost  to  suffocation ;  it  was  the  first 
episcopal  visit,  and  as  there  had  not  been  time  for  much  preparation, 
only  twelve  candidates  came  forward  for  confirmation,  but  t  look  for  a 
very  large  number  on  the  next  occasion.* 

These  are  secondary,  but  legitimate,  motives,  and  must  not  be 
overlooked,  for  their  bearing  on  the  government  is  immediate,  and 
beyond  dispute.  Higher  motives,  nobler  views,  better  and  more 
cogent  principles  will  act  upon  all,  in  whatever  station,  whose 
interest  in  Christianity  is  real. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  A  Memoir  of  the  Union  and  the  Agitationefor  its 
Repeal,  &c.  By  an  Irish  Catholic.  8vo.  pp.  133.  f>nblin 
and  London.     1843. 

2.  Ireland— the  Union  of  1801,  41  Geo.  III.,  c.  27  (all  an  one 
side)  J  does  and  always  will  draw  away  from  Ireland  her  Men  ^ 
skilly  genius,  capital,  and  rank :  all  who  raise  and  distinguish  a 
Nation.  A  Federal  (the  only  fair)  Union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  inevitable,  and  most  desirable  for  both  Islands. 
Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Whigs  better  Conservatives  than  Sit 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Tories,  By  J.  G.  V.  Porter,  Esq.  Lon- 
don and  Dublin,     pp.  71.     N.  d.  [1844.] 

3.  Federalism — its  inapplicability  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  Country;  its  assumed  impracticability  considered,  with 
Remarks  and  Observations  on  tlie  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
present  Repeal  Movement  in  Ireland;  in  reply  to  J.  G.  V. 
Porter,  Esq.  By  Francis  Wyse,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  46.  Dublin 
and  London.     1844. 

TN  our  number  of  September  last  year  we  gave  the  history  of 
■■•  the  Ilepeal  Agitation  up  to  that  date.  We  showed  with  what 
art  Mr.  O'Connell  had  managed  to  keep  that  agitation  alive — 
now  repressing  and  now  inflaming  it  according  to  the  varying 
views  of  his  personal  and  political  interest;  and  with  what  a 
characteristic  mixture  of  audacity  and  craft  he  made  the  most 
formidable  exhibitions  of  physical  force,  while  he  kept,  as  he 
hoped,  within  the  verge  of  the  law,  or — to  speak  more  truly — 
within  the  precedents  of  impunity  which,  by  the  connivance  of 
the  Whig  Ministry,  he  himself  had  cautiously  and  gradually 
established.  We  accounted  for  the  reluctance  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  to  mark  its  accession  to  office  by  the  vicHad 
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intermption  of  proceedings  and  meetings  which  had  been,  as  it 
were,  sanctioned  by  their  predecessors,  and  in  defence  of  which 
it  would  be,  and  was,  in  fact,  alleged  that, — illegal  as  they  might 
be  in  principle, — they  had  hitherto  produced  no  direct  breach  of 
the  public  peace.  But  we  expressed,  also,  our  opinion,  that 
this  forbearance  must  soon  have  an  end — that  the  evil  was 
daily  and  hourly  assuming  a  more  formidable  character, — and 
that  it  was  impossible  much  longer  to  delay  the  suppression  of 
this  system  of  collective  agitation, — as  scandalous  to  the  law,  as 
it  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  0*Connell  was  as  well  aware  of  all  this  as  the  Ministry. 
Hence  the  extraordinary,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  successful  efforts  that  those  monster 
meetings  should  exhibit  no  actual  breach  of  the  peace — hence  the 
ridiculously  over-acted  fury  with  which  he  excommunicated  from 
his  political  congregation — and  even  blotted  out  from  tlie  map  of 
Ireland — a  little  town  called  Ahascragh,  where  some  poor  Paddies 
had  got  up  a  row  in  defence  of  a  triumphal  arch  prepared  for  his 
reception,  but  which  the  local  magistrates  had  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved, as  an  obstruction  to  the  Queen's  high-way,  and  a  probable 
incentive  to  riot — hence  Mr.  O'Connell's  frequent,  and,  we  have 
little  doubt,  sincere  admonitions  to  the  people  '  to  keep  the 
peace,* — not  indeed  for  peace-sake — O  no ! — but  to  prolong  the 
impunity  which  he  was  turning  to  so  good  an  account,  and  to 
adjourn  to  his  own  chosen  time  the  actual  outbreak. 

'  I  caution  you ' — (he  said  at  Clifden,  in  Conuemara,  on  the  16th 
of  September)  — *  that  any  man  who  may  commit  a  crime  will 
strengthen  the  enemy.  Force  and  violence  are  not  to  be  used.  If  the 
Hme  for  using  them  were  to  come^  there  is  one  here  will  tell  you 
thai  THE  TIME  HAS  COME.     [Chccrs,  and  "  We  will  follow  yo?/."]  '  * 

And  then,  to  mitigate  this  inuendo,  pregnant  with  rebellion, 
and  to  bring  it  within  the  screen,  as  he  hoped,  of  the  law,  he 
added,— 

*  Yes ;  because  you  know  that  I  never  will  tell  you  till  your  enemies 
attack  you,  and  if  they  do,  I  will  tell  you ;  and  woe  to  those  who  dare 
attack  you.* 

Again,  at  a  public  dinner  the  same  day  he  repeated  (as,  in- 
deed, he  did  on  all  occasions)  the  same  peculiarly  Irish  mixture 
of  the  offensive  and  defensive — peculiarly  Irish^  we  say,  because, 
under  an  apparent  confusion  of  ideas  and  contradiction  of  terms, 
the  real  meaning  cannot  be  mistaken.     The  following  passage  of 

*  Our  extract!  iiom  Mr.  O'ConneD'f  speeches  are  all  made  from  the  newspaper 
tfports* 
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tbu  speech  has  become  by  iBubsequent  events  additional]  j  remark- 
aj^e:— 

*  Ireland  ought,  should,  and  shall  he  free.  If  he  were  asked  why  he 
did  not  rush  to  the  contest  at  once,  he  answered  that  he  abhorred  such 
an  idea — though  the  master  of  thirty-six  legions  had  not  more  power 
than  he  had  for  the  last  six  months, — ^that  power  he  would  use,  but  hot 
abuse,  in  its  mild^  legal,  and  moral  application.  He  had  cowed  J3ng* 
land;  he  stood  in  a  high  position, — he  c2e/^(/ the  British  Ministry  to 
take  it  away.  (  Cheers.)  He  stood  on  'vantage  ground  now.  He  had 
none  of  the  fighting  age — aye,  why  should  he  not  say  it  ? — none  of  the 
fighting  age,  as  they  called  it.  He  would  not  use  it;  but  he  said, 
**  V1LLA.INS,  attach  us  if  you  dare  I "  (  The  whole  assembly  stood  ^t 
and  shouted^  and  waved  plates,  hats,  bottles,  and  wine-glasses  tunwl^ 
tuouslyfor  a  few  moments.y 

Such  were  '  the  mild,  legal,  and  moral '  considerations  pre- 
sented to  the  people  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  such  the  tranquillity 
of  which  be  boasted — the  tranquillity  of  a  bomb-shell  while  the 
fuse  is  burning ! 

'Whether  he  really  wished  the  Government  to  attack  bim,  and 
so  obtain  an  excuse  for  the  general  insurrection  which,  in  that 
event,  he  menaced,  is  matter  of  doubt.  We  incline  to  the  nega- 
tive for  many  reasons,  but  for  two  chiefly : — the  first  and  most 
weighty  is,  because  he  must  be  well  aware  that  the  contest, 
dreadful  and  disastrous  as  it  might  be,  would  be  short  and  deci- 
sive, and  that  he  and  his  faction  would  be  annihilated  when 
brought  into  aggressive  collision  with  the  power  of  the  law, 
backed  by  the  strength  of  the  empire ; — and,  secondly,  because 
Mr.  O'Connell  has  never  shown  himself  over-ready  to  incur 
personal  risks.  We  say  it  with  no  sneer — but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  approbation,  and  as  a  fact  necessary  to  the  discussion ;  and, 
moreover,  we  really  believe  him  to  be — under  a  swaggering  air 
of  rash,  rough,  and  reckless  audacity — a  man  not  only  of  great 
ability,  good  sense  and  prudence,  bul  of  natural  humanity — 
personally  kind-hearted  and  good-natured,  and  sincerely  averse  to 
the  shedding  of  blood,  or  even  to  popular  violence. 

As  we  shall  have  frequent  occasions  to  refer  to  the  party  of 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  is  the  head  as,  distinctively,  the  jRomoit 
Catholic  party,  and  as,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  one  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
neiri  speeches  or  proceedings  which  does  not  enforce  that  distinc- 
tion, we  beg  leave — at  the  outset,  and  once  for  all — to  say,  that  we' 
fully  and  gladly  acknowledge  that  not  a  few  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentry  and  clergy  are — some  professedly,  but  the  majority 
silently — good  and  loyal  subjects,  averse  to  agitation,  friends  to 
the  British  connexion ;  but  their  numbers  are  comparatively  so 
small^  and  they  have  taken  so  little  part  in  the  recent  trans- 
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acdons,  that  wc  hope  they  will  not  be  offended  if,  for  brcvit)'s 
sake,  we  speak  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  as  one  jMirty^  without 
making,  on  every  occasion,  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  the 
respectable  minority  among^  ihcm  whom  Mr,  O'Connell  compH- 
ments  with  the  titles  of  *  apostates  ami  rencf/ades/ 

A  proof  of  the  existence  of  sound  and  loyal  principles  amongst 
the  educated  Catholics,  and  an  instance  of  Mr.  O'Connells  mode 
of  dealing  with  gentlemen  bold  enough  to  avow  ihcm,  has  occurred 
while  we  are  writing  with  respect  lo  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Francis 
VV^yse,  name<l  at  the  head  of  our  article.  This  work,  which  we 
can  honestly  say  is  exceedingly  creditable  lo  the  good  sense, 
talents,  and  patriotism  of  the  writer^  is  further  remarkable  as  the 
production  of  a  R4jman  Catholic  gcndeman  of  an  old  and  respect- 
able family,  brother  of  3L\  Thomas  JVi/se,  the  member  for  VVater- 
ford  ;  and  it  not  only  exjioses  ihe  fallacy  of  what  is  called  Federal- 
ism, but  deals  very  severely  and  very  justly  with  Mr.  O^Connell's 
Repeal  agitation.  It  seems  that  the  pamphlet^  with  an  accom- 
panying letter  probably  from  its  author,  Mr.  Francis  Wyse,  was 
pro^nted  to  the  Repeal  Association  during  Mr*  O'ConnelTs  ab- 
sence; and  we  find  that  at  a  following  meelingj  26th  November, 
Mr*  0*Connell  observed  ihat^ — 

•  The  letter  in  which  that  pamphlet  was  enclosed  was  a  forgery,  and 
an  insult  to  Mr,  Wyse^  but  a  greater  insult  to  the  Asaociatiou  which 
was  presented  with  Buch  a  trashy  publication.  It  was  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  Mr.  U't/se  to  mention  the  facts  (laughter) ;  and  he  moved 
that  the  entry  of  the  receipt  of  that  pamphlet  lie  expunged  from  their 
minute-book/ 

Thas»  by  the  ambiguous  and  Jesuitical  use  of  the  designation 
•J/r,  ff^^e*— which,  though  more  strictly  belonging  to  the  elder 
lirother,  Mr.  Thomas  Hyse,  would  appear  by  the  context  to 
mean  the  alleged  author  of  the  pamphlet — Mr.  O' Council  or  his  ' 
reporter  has  endeavoured  to  obliterate  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis 
H'yse  from  the  transaction,  and  to  brand  his  genuine^  able^  and 
honest  work  with  the  imputation  of  forgery. 

We  notice  this  transaction  not  only  as  illustrative  of  Mr.  O'Con* 
neirs  candour,  but  in  justice  lo  Mr,  I*'rancis  WysCj  whose  work 
deserves  to  be  extensively  read  ;  and  also  to  mark  the  important 
and  gratifying  fact,  which  Mr.  OConnell  takes  such  pains  to  sup- 
press^ of  the  existence  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  a 
spirit  hostile  to  the  anarchical  proceedings  and  objects  of  the 
anii*  Union  agitation. 

But  though  this  feeling  prevails  amongst  the  upper  classes  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  generally  supposed,  every  thinking  man  of  ' 
all  parties  knows  that  there  exists  and  always  has  existed  a  violent 
and  bigoted  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Ireland^  whose  undying  and 
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tmrarying  hope  and  object  have  been — ^the  extirpatioa  of  the 
Protestant  religion — the  expulsion  of  the  Protestant  race — the 
confiscation  of  Protestant  property — and,  as  the  means  to  all  this, 
the  national  independence  of  Ireland.  This — however  parties 
may  affect  to  disguise  it  from  themselves  and  from  each  other — is 
the  plain  and  simple  truth, — as  certain  —  however  occasionally 
concealed — as  the  sun  in  heaven.  It  is  the  key  to  the  trtiole 
enigma  of  Irish  history,  from  the  first  conquest  down  to  the 
present  day;  for  even  prior  to  the  Reformation,  Ireland  com* 
plained  of  religious  grievances,  and  set  up  the  direct  papal 
authority  against  the  Anglican  Catholicism  of  that  early  day.* 
The  Reformation  did  no  more  than  envenom  the  wound,— -and 
the  generic  name  of  Sassenaah,  or  Saxon,  became  only  the  more 
odious  in  Irish  mouths  and  cars  by  becoming  a  substitute  for 
Praiestant. 

With  this  party  Mr.  O'Connell  has  been  led  by  a  ccmcorrence 
of  circumstances  to  ally,  if  not  identify,  himself ;  and  it  is,  in  &ct> 
the  real  source  of  his  power,  and  the  true  interpretation  of  his  newly 
adopted  watchword  *  Ireland  for  the  Irish  /'  We  can  hardly,  and 
in  truth  do  not  suppose,  that  so  clever  a  man  as  Mr.  O'Connell  can 
be  so  blinded  by  interest  or  ambition  as  to  believe  seriously  that  this 
•—or,  indeed,  any  other — species  of  Insh  independence  is  iraasible, 
in  rerum  naturd.  It  is  a  law  of  nature — moral  and  political  as 
well  as  physical — ^that  the  greater  body  shall  overbalance  and 
control  the  less ;  and  Ireland  can  no  more  free  herself  from  the 
influence  of  England  than  the  Moon  could  abandon  the  Earth  and 
set  up  for  herself  as  an  independent  planet.  We  cannot  suspect 
Mr.  O'Connell  of  such  lunacy ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  language  and  his  measures,  particularly  in 
the  course  of  last  year,  have  been  gradually  assuming  a  stroi^ 
insurrectionary  character,  which  we  can  only  reconcile  with  the 
opinion  we  have  just  expressed,  by  supposing  that  he  acts  on 
the  well-known  principle  that  in  the  whirl  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments he  that  stops  must  fall,  and  that,  over- confident  in  his  own 
and  his  priesthood's  power  over  the  multitude,  he  ventures  to 
risk  a  national  calamity  rather  than  resign  the  vast  pecuniarj 
profit  and  proud  political  influence  of  his  personal  position.  Let 
us  add  one  further  consideration.     Is  it  not  possible  that  he  him* 

*  *  YeraDtamen  querantur  Hiberni  dominium  istud  Auglicaxmm  inter  ipsot  detain  I 
pnescriptis  sibi  coiiditionibus  et  finibus  quUm  citissiroe  deflezisse.  £t  ab  ipto  quidcm 
jam  dicto  Hemico  rege  iucipientes,  ostendunt  quam  ille  (Henry  11.)  vel  panrara  vel 
nullam  habuerit  rationem  Ecclesiis  in  Hibernia  jura  sua  seu  libertatei  conmvando, 
qui  eo  proceuit  ituoleniia,  ut  f ub  Adriani  IV.  successore  proximo  Alexandre  IIL  is 
Buo  regno  AnglisB,  et  acU  Syuodo,  leges  quasdam  tulerit  utilitati  et  dignitatl  Kcdeiia 
repugnantes,  sicut  in  Romano  officio  ex  prenominato  Joluume  episcopo  istud  recitatur/ 
&c. — Prodinu$,  Deicnpt,  Regni  Hihernitt,     Romte,  Stqieriorum  AMrtiale,  c.  iii. 
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ielf  may  be  secretly  goadet],  embarrassed,  and  bewildered^  not 

merely  by  his  own  restless  ambition,  but  by  secret  influences  and 
impulses  wldch  render  liim,  like  a  runaway  horse,  blind  to  and 
reckless  of  the  danger  to  which  bis  hpadlong  career  exposes  both 
himself  and  others  ?  It  was  so  with  Napoleoiit  who  ran  half  wd- 
fully,  half  blindlvj  into  a  pitfall  of  his  own  dififging^ 

But  whatever  were  the  leader's  secret  view^s  and  motives,  it  is 
certain  that  at  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1813^ 
and  when  he  was  secure  from  any  immediate  interference  of 
the  Legislature,  the  ag'italion  assumed  a  new  tvpe,  Hilbcrto  the 
meetings  had  been  generally  held  in  or  near  great  towns  and  po- 
pulous districts,  where  there  might  be  some  pretence  for  assem- 
bHnp  the  people  of  the  virimhf  for  the  purposes  of  piiltioHhtff, 
We  all  know  that  this  was  a  mere  pretence,  and  a  flimsy  one,  for 
people  were  collected  from  great  distances,  and  ntdjoely  thought 
of  a  petition;  but  it  was  employed  to  give  a  kind  of  legal  colour 
to  these  illegal  proceedings — trebly  illegal — ^first,  as  risking  the 
public  peace — secondly,  as  meant  to  intimidate  the  Government 
and  the  Legislature — thirdly,  as  habituating  the  people  to  be 
arrayed  and  marched  for  considerable  distances  in  a  kind  of  disci- 
pline and  unfler  an  organised  system — a  useful  training  for  actual 
war.  But  to  these,  which  we  may  call  local  meetings,  were  now 
added  a  class  that  affected  to  be  more  peculiarly  national;  and 
wbich  were  assembled — ^not  even  under  the  pretence  of  conve- 
nience to  any  particular  vicinity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  remote 
places  of  comparatively  scanty  population,  selected  as  appropriate 
scenes  for  such  gatherings  on  account  of  some  ancient  local 
traditions  connected  with  '  Jnsh  independence^ — or  the  *  treaehen/ 
and  cTuelti/  of  the  Saxon  ~ot  the  ultimate  triumph  of  *  Ireland 
oner  tzterminated  invaders — and  so  forth.  Our  readers  will  see 
that  this^  though  it  did  not  essentially  alter  the  nature  of  these 
meetings,  gave  them  a  far  more  broadlj*  marked  character  t£  re- 
bellion against  the  Imperial  Crown  and  Constitution. 

The  first  of  them  that  attracted  particular  notice  was  one  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  15tb  of  August,  at  Tara  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Meatb»  about  twenty- five  miles  from  Dublin^  the  ancient  scat, 
according  to  Irish  traditions,  of  the  federal  sovereignty  of  Ireland. 
It  was  further  recommended  by  liaving  been  a  battle-field  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  Danes  in  earlj  times,  and,  again,  between 
the  Irish  rebels  and  the  royalist  forces  in  1798.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances afforded  Mr.  O' Council  topics  for  the  most  inflam- 
matory appeals  to  the  patisions  of  the  midtitmle,  with  no  ob- 
scure liints  of  the  means  and  aUiances  by  w^bich  the  national 
independence  was  to  be  restored.  Our  whole  number  w*ould  not 
suffic?e  for  all  the  quotations  wbich  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  speeches  would 
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supply  to  our  view  of  his  case :  we  must  content  ourselves  wllb  a 
very  few,  and  tliose  perhaps,  in  tembarrm  duchoiSf  not  always  the 
most  striking  that  might  be  selected  : — 

*  We  are  on  the  spot  where  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  elected,  \ 
where  the  chieftains  of  Ireland  bound  tli  em  selves  by  the  sacred  plcdg 
of  honour  aiid  the  ties  of  religion  to  stand  by  their  native  land  agami 
the  Bancs — or  am/  other  strangers,     *     *     *     • 

*■  On  this  important  qtot  I  have  an  important  duty  to  perform, 
here  protest  in  the  face  of  my  country — in  the  face  of  our  Creator — ii 
the  face  of  Ireland — and  of  our  God — I  protest  against  the  contiiiuana 
of  the  unfounded  and  unju&t  Union.  My  proposition  is  that  the  Unio 
is  not  binding  upon  us — is  not  binding,  I  meau,  in  conscience — it  i 
void  in  principle — k  is  void  as  a  matter  of  right — it  is  void  in  constiti^ 
tional  law,  Slc.  I  am  ready  to  argue  the  question  in  the  face  of  ci\4h» 
Europe — expfcialit/  of  France  and  liberated  Spain — /  proof  aha 
THEM  its  nuliitt/ — and  in  the  presence  of  the  hundred  Statcjf  of  A^ERici 
I  proclaim  that  it  is  a  mdlitt/.' 

Then,  after  some  low  and  contemptible  invective  *  against  tl 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  some  invidious  cooipliments  to  the  armj| 
he  proceeded—* 

*  He  did  not  disparage  them  (the  soldiers)  at  all,  when  he  said  tli 
if  they  were  sent  to  make  war  on  the  people,  he  had  women  enough 
beat  all  the  armij  in  In  land.* 

Such  Copper- Captain   balderdash   deserves    no    niore  serioi] 
potice  than  to  ask — *  at  what  weapons  f ' — whenever  it  may  be 


*  We  can  tnjike  nUovratic^  (at  ifgi  occaiioaal  ahp  of  thc>  tongue^  or  even  fur  J 
tprinVling  of   coarse  laiigyage  in  aii  orator  (particuliiHy  oiic  of  tlic;><?r/>/r«/*rj« 
HihtrM&rtim)  siddreasiug  such   audiencea  on  bucIi   Babjecta  a*  Mr.   O'Coonell 
With ;  but  thete  can  he  no  excuM  for  tb«  frequency   oud  iikdecoiicy  olf  bit 
abuse.      *  Doiard '  ■ —  *  drivtlkr  ^  — ^  *  U^r '— *  iivittg  /i* '  — -  *  (tar  geitefdi' —  *  mnniae*' 
*  Uasiijf  * — ^  hijgot  *'^'  wretch " — *  dog  *— ^  lottMe—^  hate* — *  mad  *— *  mean  '  —  *  Uootiy  *- 
'hi'titai* — ^dirtu''*— ^ f^gt^*—^^ cringing^ — * paltrg^   hc.i   auch  are   the  epitheU    vth\^ 
Mr.   O'ConiicU   bos  recently  applicil — indtTtdually  mid   nnmuiatim—Ui  upblemoi 
jinlgc'i,   arid   gcutleinen^ull  euvLiiciit    fw  their   atatiou»  and    lalf-nts^  ajid  geriCTAll 
umlahle  and  reside  table  in  their  private  maniior«  and  live*.     Nor  cau  we  (race  tHJ 
anif  'Qti€  of  them  could  have  given  Mr.  O'CLiimell  mw  persi^nal  otfencc,  or  any  kind  { 
excuitf  for  »uch  personal  iiuiijlu.     We  have  left  out  of  our  list  wbat  he  might  call  i 
iortM  un  hij  ijewi|wper  cfiticn— fof  thyiigli  fliey  are  sometime*  v«ry  outrageous,  tha 
ftentknien  cau  take  their  own  parta.     Nor  do  we  complain  of  the  iharpneM,  or  «f 
'  flafibncit  of  pcditic^i!  invective — strong  feelirij^  will  prompt  atjong  wtwdi — katte  i 
ptiimtaqite  dtunuigue  vict*um»     Hut  with  regard  to  such  mere  personalities  ttC  1 
quoted,  we  wonder  that  Mr.  O'Cuunell  does  not  remember  that^  though  a  den^ 
he  If  a  gentkmaji,  and  i*^  of  all  men,  peculiarly  hound  nut  to  militep  thcdfi 
of  fociety.     He  ouglil  nfVf  r  to  forgrt  Uiat  he  has  relea«ed  himself  frmti  the  < 
abpeol  against  audi  couducL     We  say  this  not  tid  tuvUtatA^-quhe  the  ri^'crte. 
should  hummr  him  ftur  having  had  the  feeling  and  the  counige  to  do  »o»  if — in  all] 
ftpiritf  and  with  a  corresponding  delicacy— be  would  avidil  giving  a  gpeciea  of  off 
for  which  he  i^n  afford  no  ridtma.    He  gave  up  the  term  Saxtm — which  no  ~ 
cared  al>aut — at  Mr.  O' Neil  a  recioesL     We  think  lili  he^  friends  would  b«  siilt  mq 
gratitied  by  hi»  alto  abandoning  *  wretch'  and  ^mnamuf^'*  aud  iluailar  lluvrcrt  of  Tulg 
rhetoric  very  unworthy  a  man  of  hii  talents  and  itatiou, 

*  a  time 
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•  a  time 

To  play  wilh  mammets  and  to  tilt  with  lipa,' 

wc  have  no  doubt  that  tlie  Irish  hulics  will  be  a  full  match  for 
llie  English  garrison ;  but  we  hvg  leave  scriouslj^  to  suirji^rst  to 
Mr.  O'Cunnell  that  his  allusions  to  the  conflicts  hctween  those 
;vhom  he  chooses  to  call  native  Irkhmcu  and  British  or  Anglo- 
Irish  soldiers  are  liable  to  contradictions  and  retorts,  whicli  wc, 
k>t  ob%ious  reasons,  decline  to  make,  but  which  will  occur  spon- 
taneously to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Ireland. 
At  the  evening"  haiif|uet  of  Tara.  after  staling  that  the  immense 
crowd  of  the  morning  *  had  dissolved  like  snow  and  rcturnpd  to 
their  homes  in  peate  and  quiet/  and  liaving  delatled  certain 
atrocities  imputed  to  *  tbc  vile  and  Saxon  barbarian  Crom- 
well/ he  alludes  to  more  recent  events  in  the  same  braggadocio 
style— 

*  Tara  Hill  is  also  stained  with  modern  blood,  and  (he  bone»  arc  not 
yet  mouldered  of  the  imiivifiimh  wlio  were  massarred  by  hundreds 
upon  it!  But  if  such  a  force  was  brought /mm  Engiand  kow — if  it  were 
announced  to  the  people  that  some  ptiiirt^  Orumjemen  were  armed,  and 
\\mi  foreign  soidirrs  were  brought  over  to  butcher,  to  slaughter,  and  to 
dishonour — Oh,  tell  the  people  that^  and  see  whether  they  would  have 
ludled  away  like  snow ! ' 

We  will  just  add,  hy  way  of  sober  commentary  on  this  tirade, 
that  the  '  individimh  *  thus  *  massacred  *  were  a  rebel  army  defeated 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1798,  at  Tara  Hdl,  where  they  had  taken  up 
a  formidable  position,  after  having- for  some  days  previous  ravaged 
the  neigbbouring  country^ — that  the  ' Jorcif/n  soldiers  ^  employed 
against  them  were  his  Majesty's  Heay  Ilif/hlunda^s ^-mnd  that  the 
'paltry  Orangemen*  were  the  Yeoman  Cavalry,  commanded  on 
ibai  occasion  by  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman 
of  the  most  amiable  and  conciliatory  character.  And  we  will 
further  state — ^in  reference  to  the  dire  defeat  that  Mr.  O^Connell 
assured  his  auditory  would  nmo  await  the  Royalists  on  a  similar 
occasion — that  the  Te!>el  army  was  computed  at  4000  men,  posted 
on  a  steep  hill,  and  sheltered  behind  ditches  and  stone  walls; 
while  the  Kinp^'s  forces,  consisting  of  three  companies  of  the  Reay 
Fencibles  and  three  troops  of  Yeomanry,  could  not  have  exceeded 
400  men  !  ^Ye  shall  see  presendy  more  of  Mr.  O^C^onneU's  his- 
torical accuracy — but  assuredly  the  historical  auspices  of  Tara 
Hill  were  anything  but  propitious  to  the  idea  of  rebel  invinci- 
bdity. 

Mr,  O'ConncU  states  in  a  recent  letter,  and  therefore  delibe* 
ralely  and  advisedly,  that  *al  the  lowest  calculation  one  Mit.LiON 
of  IrUh  were  assembled'  at  Tara — and  so  admirably  organised, 

and 
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and  80  entirely  under  the  command  of  their  leaders  was  this 
enormous  multitude,  that  he  farther  boasts  that  '  not  one  single 
person  was  pressed  upon,  or  trodden  upon,  or  hurt  or  injured — 
aye^  even  by  accident'  (ib.).  And  then,  with  that  more  than 
Pindaric  boldness,  to  which  old  Bentley  gave  a  coarser  name, 
he  exclaims,  '  Are  not  these  a  people  fit  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  their  native  land?  Oh,  how  idly  are  jealousies  and 
fears  entertained  of  such  a  people  I'  (ib.).  Choosing  to  forget 
that  Ireland  and  Irishmen  have,  even  now,  some  little  share  in 
ihe  councils  of  the  empire ;  and  that  to  any  sagacious  observer 
of  the  Irish  character,  and  even  to  any  attentive  auditor  of  his 
own  speech,  there  could  be  no  more  fearful  symptom  for  the 
peace  of  the  country  than  that  preternatural  and  hollow  tran- 
quillity 

*  Which,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  its  prey.* 

In  the  course  of  September,  meetings,  under  the  new  title  of 
'  Provincial,'  were  held  at  Loughrea  and  Clifden  for  Conoaught, 
and  at  Lismorc  for  Munster, — each  of  which  was  marked  by  pro- 
gressive violence — that  of  Lismore  (24th  September)  being  dis- 
tinguished by  a  more  warlike  tone  than  had  been  yet  taken. 

*  I  have  no  unwillingness  (said  Mr.  O'Connell)  that  they  [the  Go- 
vernment] should  go  to  law  with  rae,  for  /  defied  them  before  and  unit 
defy  them  again  to  go  to  law  with  me ;  for  if  they  did  not  pack  a  jury  I 
would  be  acquitted,  and  if  they  did  pack  one  they  woula  make  me  a 
martyr,  hut  let  them  think  how  that  would  tell  to  quiet  the  people. 

*  A  Voice. — Let  them  dare  it.  (The  whole  company  here  rose  and 
continued  to  cheer  most  enthusiastically  for  several  minutes.) 

*  The  Liberator. — They  may  put  me  into  prison,  but  will  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  be  secure  for  that  ?  (Hear.)  Will  that  proceeding 
make  the  violent  man  more  moderate,  or  the  moderate  man  less  violent? 
(No,  no  !  and  great  cheering.)  /  have  defied  them  already  to  war, 
and  they  have  shrunk  away  in  a  paltry  manner. 

'  Mr.  Barry. — Aye,  Mallow. 

*  The  Liberator. — Yes,  an  aspiration  came  over  me  at  Mallow,  but 
/  then  checked  it  :— 

•  "  Oh !  Erin,  shall  it  e'er  be  mine 

To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle  line — 
7b  raise  my  victor  head  and  see 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free? — 
That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave 
Between  my  labours  and  my  grave.*' 

(The  delivery  of  this  sianza  was  followed  by  most  tremendous  and  oft- 
renewed  shouts  of  applause.)' 

Our  readers  will  observe  here  the  gradation  from  law  to  war,  and 
that  the  warlike  '  aspiration,*  suppressed  at  Mallow,  was  now  boldly 

proclaimed — 
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pcodaimecl — '  trememloui  and  oft-renewed  shoiiU  of  applause* 
lertifying  the  eajr'crncss  of  the  auditory  '  to  wreak  their  wron|fs  in 
battic  //n^.'  All  \hh  was  not,  as  it  seems  at  first  siglitt  mere  blus- 
ter— ihe  more  immediate  object  was,  no  doubr,  to  inliuiidalc  the 
GoTernment  from  takina:  legal  measures  against  him  by  thui 
auggcslini?  that  (joinfj  to  law  ivilh  him  would  be  really  fjoim/  id 
war*  and  that  to  'put  him  in  prison'  would  be  to  create  nn  Irish 
rebellion. 

These  proceedingfi  were  followed  up  by  an  attempt  to  impliaita 
the  Queen's  troops  (assembled  in  the  neighbuurhood  hy  way  of 
precaution)  in  the  seditious  demonstration  of  the  day  :  — 

'  It  has  been  rumoured  about  Liamore  that  very  many  of  these  gallant 
felk>w«  loudly  *'*'  pronouticeit*  *  on  Sunday  tivening  in  favour  of  O*  Conneli 
md  Hcj/t'al^  and  totisted  success  to  both  in  brimming  glasses.  Tiie  pro- 
cession [0*Coiindl*e]  had  so  much  of  militart^  precision  and  commaud- 
iag  majesty  about  it,  that  they  [tlie  soMicra]  cyuldnot  refrain  from  ex- 
pres*ing  their  warmest  admiralion  of  the  **"  measured  tread *^  of  their 
marching  ItrHhrcn  m  they  went  forward  in  arraif  to  the  jTkce  of  meet- 
ing/ 

The  next  step  in  this  military  march  was  the  celebrated  meet- 
mg  til Miilfar/Iimast  on  the  1st  of  October;  and  the  more  important 
smd  decisive  character  whicli  it  seemed  now  determinetl  to  give  to 
these  meetings  was  announced  by  the  preparatory  jmblication,  iu 
the  Nation,  the  chief  Repeal  organ  in  Dublin,  of  a  seditious 
manifesto,  headed  *Tnjv  coming  Stiiltgot-k.'  This  paper  was 
to  remarkable  for  its  belligerent  tone,  as  well  as  for  its  prophetic 
title,  that  it  was  transferred  from  that  *  recognised  organ  of  se- 
dition* to  the  Times  of  the  :ind  of  October,  1844,  to  warn  the 
English  public  that  Mr.  O'Coiniell  and  his  jiarly  were — now  and 
at  lengtli — '  t/irowifff/  off  ftU  disf/nisc' 

These  circumstances  show  the  peculiar  and  prospective  import* 

nee  attached  to  this  new  aspect  of  the  agitation. 

Mullaghmmt  is  a  rath  or   artificial    hill,   somewhat  like   the 

rows  on   the   English  downs,   the  origin  or   use  of  which  is 

Bt  in  the  night  of  time ;  but  it  was  chosen  as  an  appropriate 

ene    of  national  excitemenlt   I>ecau5e    Mr.   O'CoirnelJ,  in  his 

cently  published  '  Mmmir  on  Ireland^  Native  and  Saxony'  had 

epeated   a   story  of  a    most    treacherous    massacre   perpetrated 

this  spot  by  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  lords- lieu  tenant,  on  a 

^rty  of  Iribh  gentry,  whose  graves  Mr.  O'Connell  traced  in  the 

idulating  surluce  of  the  ancient  rath.      The  fact   (as  has  been 

early  ])ioved  in  the  discussion  which  Mr.  O'Connell's  revival  ot 

ke  slander  ]>rovoked)  was  aUof/ether  fabulous — the  mere  phan- 


Our  r*atlert  will  recollect  the  mututouM  and  iinurrectionary  meaning  wlncli  ihn 
tti^ifgygLatiou  bad  at  lliia  time  given  to  tbe  woni  *  pnmotMctfi.* 

torn 
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torn  of  fraud,  or  blunder,  or  both — neither  it,  nor  anything  like  it, 

Imving  ever  happened.^     But  what  of  that?  the  reality  of  the  scene 
seemed  to  authenticate  the  truth  of  the  legend,  and  both  were 
well  calculated  to  inilame — if  any  extraneous  inllamrnation  had] 
been  necessary — the  hatred  and  exasperation  of  the  ig^norant  muU 
titude  ai^ainst  the  British  nation.     There,  then,  on  the  iinaginarjrl 
^aves  of  those  fabled  martyrs,   Mn  O'Connell  pronounced   an) 
barangue  so  \'iolent,  so  insultincTr  and,  above  all,  so  boastful 
the  phi/sival  JbfTe  which  he  said  he  had  at  his  command — thatyl 
looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  even  those  who  had 
given  him  credit  for  a  prudent  reluctance  to  an  outbreak,  began 

*  The  whole  aEair  doei  at  Utile  credit  lo  Mr.  0*CopneIl'i  literary  ciiKracter  ikiid 
perional  can  Jour  an  it  tlt>e»  tn  hh  ixjlilical  loyalty.  The  Jinit  veniion  quoted  in  tbc 
Nation  of  this  *  itielTaUe  borrar,'  was  llmt  i!^  bad  been  f>€rpctralccl  by  the  Eari  of  Smmtcx 
to  bring  about  the  *iil>ju|^tion  of  the  diitricfs  of  IjcIx  and  Opholy ;  but  it  wu  round 
that  Susiiex  wa*  one  of  Qtteen  Jihtrt/s  Lord  Deputiei,  aud  that  the  tettJement  of  Lox 
and  Ophaly  hiid  occurred  in  that  Human  Ofthofic  telgiu  It  became  oecettaiy,  Xheat* 
fore,  to  Aliift  the  mawacre  twenty  year*  later  in  order  to  c^iarge  it  upon  the  Froieatant 
Gorenmieiit  of  Queen  Eliiabeth.  Tliiji  of  courise  would  l;*e  Mr^  O'Conoell'i  venioji; 
aiid  he  quoted  in  hii  iKMjk  the  contenijwrar)'  uulJiority  of  Fyfin  Jlfomjjw  {^Morgm 
The  learned  editor  of  the  Standajti  Lcmdon  tiewsjiiaprr — well  rer«ed  in  Iruh  hiftoi 
Atid  dbcrediting  Iwth  ver«ioni  of  the  Ide — found  that  nothing  of  the  kind  wju  relah 

'  by  Moryjson,  whoa«  name  ilie  new  bUlorlan  could  nut  even  «pelL  Mr.  O'Conne 
then  relied  ou  a  jowage  in  Dr.  Leland'i  ^Hiitory  of  Ireland/  in  which  alto  ibe  ita 
it  tuld,  but  of  a  difl'erent  lord-lieutenant;  ai>d  oti  thii  Mr.  O'Connell  obatrvei  *tli 
every  body  knew  that  the  iMKnk  wai  th<r  conijwaitioij  of  a  Prttie4Uint  doctor  of  ditiMttg 
and  tliat  it  was  intended  to  palliate  the  cnieltict  of  England  towardj  Ireland.*  O 
lookiug,  however,  into  t,elantl,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  repeated  the  itory  on  bit  o« 
authority,,  nor  admitted  it  into  his  teit,,  but  stated  it  in  a  note  as  having  been  fumisiM 
to  turn  hy  Mr.  O'Couuor,  a  Rttmtm  CathtUic  genlleroan,  as  a  hrnnslatiDn  frcmi  an  Ir 
manuscript :  «o   that  Mr.  0"Ct>nii«»irB  authority  of  a  *  Prottxtant  doctor  of  fttvmiti 

*  ttamed  out  to  be  n  Roman  CathoUc  ffentUtnant  versioti  of  an  anonymous  and  unp 
duceil  Irish  nianuacript.  This,  m  ordinary  criticism,  would  bave  been  lufScieiitly  i 
ciaive  against  Air.  O'ConnclL  and  bis  legend ;  but  tlie  indefatigable  eilitor  wai^  < 
further  tearch,  enabled  to  give  them  the  amp  de  grace — be  found  the  groundwork 
the  story  recorded  by  Holinibed  in  bis  description  of  Ireland — h^fttre  the  date  atttgnmi  i 
3fr,  O'CoitfttU  to  the  massttcre^  uoi  at  fact  whicli  had  bap]ieticd»  but  as  a  *  blind  pi 
pft*iy*  of  something  which  the  credulity  of  the  Irish  fjtpecttU  (o  ImpjM-n  on  tbi*  «p 
Here  ii  the  paisage  from  Bolinslied,  ed.  1577^  which  explains  also  how  the  name  of  I 
£arl  of  Susaeic  came  to  W  mijted  up  with  this  fable: 

*  Tbere  is  aUo  in  the  counlye  ol   Kyldate  a  goodly  fielde  called  Molleaghma 
Diver*  bfintte  pj^jJteiieM  runiie  of  this  place.     That  tliere  skttH  be  a  bloudie  lielde  faug 
there  isetweeii  ye  Knt;lii<be  inbahitafitcs  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  and  iobl' *   ' 
it  §ha/i  be^  that  a  myll  in  a  ^  ale  barde  by  it  thaU  t-un  four  and  iwetitie  Ik  '  ti^ 

streame  of  Idoutl  *bat  ehall  puwre  douiie  frwni  the  bill.  Tlie  lri*b  dowbtli-.^^  .1 
great  alliiaunee  iti  this  haldocktom  drmmr.  On  the  lop  of  tliis  licight  stAnde  miAm  \ 
roundelt,  very  formally  faihioned,  where  fbe  itrengtbe  of  the  English  army,  ai  Ih^ 
myf^U  b«  encamped.  The  Earl  0/ ifuiiej'  tmng  Lord  Litutenonte  of  Jrthmk  H 
acoiMtomed  to  H'tMhe  tkit  if  art  if  rmh  prophetie  were  to  be  fuiijllffd^  if  ^ouhU  happen  in  i 
governments  to  the  end*  that  he  mtgkt  Ite  t^enerat  uftheJitidJ 

Hei«  we  have  ttie  germ  tff  this  l>luridering  imd  impudent  lie;  and  we  see  bow  1 
Karl  of  Susfcx's  gallant  '  aDjiiratinn  *  to  be  in  a  bailie^  if  it  were  to  t*e  foagbt^  wa«  \ 
verted  into  his  having  been  guilty  of  a  munstroua  and  cold-blooded  treachery.     All  lit 
is  fterm&nently  im[>ortatit  as  expoiing:  the  inveterate  and  uitalierable  maligtnty  again 
Englaii  J^  wbich  hm  been  in  all  timei  the  ftapk  uf  Irisli  p^tiiotism. 
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^lo  belie^^e  tbat  he  had  at  last  made  up  his  mmd  to  force  on  a 
Jirect  conEiet  with  the  Government. 

Mixed  up  with  this  formidable  exhibition  of  force  and  these 
fierce  declamations,  there  were  some  circumstances  of  Mr. 
0*Conneli's  personal  cJeportmeot  on  this  occasion  which  at  first 
sig^ht  look  hke  cither  very  puerile  tir  very  ej^tiavae^aiit.  He  ap- 
peared, it  seems,  this  day  in  st^me  kind  of  scarlet  robes,  with  a 
guld  chain  or  collar — those,  we  ]>resijnie,  of  a  Dohlin  alderman 
—but  why  be  should  have  paraded  these  municipal  iusija^nia  on 
the  Riilh  of  MoIla«:hmast,  we  should  never  have  guessed,  if  be 
himself  had  not  aflorded  us  a  clue.  Everybody  remembers  the 
Jrisb  melody : — 

*  Let  Erin  remember  the  daya  of  old, 

Ere  lier  faithless  sotis  bctrnycd  her, 
When  Maiackf/  wore  the  collar  of  gold 

Which  he  won  from  the  prottd  invader:--' 
When  her  KirigB,  with  the  atamlard  of  green  unfurled, 

Led  her  rcd'hrauch  knights  to  danger, 
Ere  the  em f raid  t/em  of  the  western  world 

Was  wt  in  (he  brow  of  a  Stranger ." 

At  the  opening  of  the  Midla^hmasl  meeting:^  Mr.  O'ConnclJ, 
[>bed  and  decorated  as  we  have  stated,  ascended  tbe chair,  and  on 
iis  Irish  Lnjwrcul  received  an  address  read  by  a  Mr.  Mark  OX'aU 
bgban  with  the  title  of  *  Mod  Ilhistrious  Sir'  and  an  offering  of 
Ian  article  of  domestic  manufacture^ — a  cap  of  f/rcejt  velvet  and 
i;rold  in  the  form  f^f  the  old  Miksum  rrown.'  This  crown,  Mr, 
O' Connelly  less  modest  than  Caesar »  accepted''' — and  placing  it, 
ike  Buonaparte,  on  bis  own  headj  declared  be  would  wear  it  till 
bis  dying  day,  and  that  it  should  be  buried  in  his  coffin  ;  and  then 
-referring  to  his  f/old  chain— he  likened  himself  to Malatht/^  who 

*  woj'c  the  collar  of  gold 
Winch  he  won  from  the  proud  invader ." 

This  seems  to  us,  in  the  sober  retirement  of  our  closets,  mere 
[)mfoolery ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  scene  was  seriously  got  up, 
[id  on  an  ignorant  and  enthusiastic  multitude  might  have  pro- 
luced  a  serious  effect.  It  is  report edj  however,  to  have  failed  ; 
and  the  people  laughed  outright  to  see  0*Connell  in  bis  rclrvi 
ap  and  Mark  Aidouij  O'Callaghan  in  a  frizc  one,  with  which, 
imitation  of  I  he  jieers  at  a  coronal  iott,  he  had  covered  his  own 
bead  as  soon  as  the  modern  Malachy  had  put  on  bis  Mikitiau 
Uroirn  ! 

*  *  Mark  Ant,  \'gii  all  iliti  tet  that  on  the  Ltrpetrai 
J  thrice  preafiileti  liim  a  httt^i^  cvowti^ 
Wltich  lie  (lilt  thrice  reiusc.'-^JuL  Cax*  act  if*  jcene  2. 
Tbe  c<;ijtlemau wtiu  Ptwl  ihe  uddre&i  mt  this  uccaaiuu  was  iwXU  hit, MtirkO*CaM^^^n^ 

But 
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But  all  this  melodram  of  Mullagbmatt  was  but  a  prelade  to  a 
design  of  unmixed  gravity  and  indisputable  danger. 

Another  meeting,  intended  to  be  the  continuation  and  di* 
max  of  Tara  and  Mullaghmast,  was  summoned  by  a  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  priests  for  the  ensuing  week — Sunday  the 
8th  of  October — to  be  held  at  Clontarf,  a  small  village  on  the 
north  shore  of  Dublin  Bay.  Again^  the  selection  of  this  place 
had  a  direct  reference  to  the  main — and  at  each  step  the  less 
disguised — object  of  all  these  proceedings — War  with  the 
Saxon.  Clontarf  was  the  scene  on  which  Brian  Borome,  one  of 
the  federal  sovereigns  of  Ireland,  defeated  the  Danes  in  a  bloody 
and  decisive  battle — which  has  long  been  a  favourite  theme  with 
Irish  patriots,  as  prophetic  and  symbolical  of  a  similar  expulsion 
of  the  Saxons, 

In  pursuance  of  this  leading  idea,  we  find  that  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions intended  to  have  been  proposed  at  Clontarf,  and  after- 
wards moved  at  a  Dublin  meeting  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  a  priest,  one 
of  Mr.  O' Conn  ell's  co-defendants,  was — 

'  Resolved — ^That  we,  the  clergy,  gentry,  freeholders,  and  other  inhtr 
bitants  of  Fingal  [the  northern  portion  of  the  county  of  Dublin  is  so 
called],  in  public  meeting  assembled,  declare  and  pronounce^  in  the 
presence  of  our  country,  and  before  Europe  aud  America^  and  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,  that  no  power  on  earth  ought  of  right  to  m akr 
LAWS  to  bind  this  kingdom,  save  the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons 
OK  Ireland  \sic\;  and  here  standing,  on  the  ever-tnetnorable  battle^ 
field  of  Clontarf— THE  Marathon  of  Ireland — we  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  to  use  every  constitutional  exertion  to  free  this  our  native  land 
from  the  tyranny  ot  being  legislated  for  by  others  than  her  own  inha- 
bitants.' 

This  resolution  was  evidently  drawn  up  with  all  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  skill  at  evading  the  law,  but  we  think  our  readers  will  be 
of  opinion  that  the  first  passage  printed  in  capitals  (which  is  so 
distinguished  in  the  Repeal  newspapers)  is,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  the  cautious  terms  *  ought  of  right,*  nothing- 
short  of  treasonable. 

But  Clontarf,  besides  its  traditional  and  symbolical  fitness  for 
an  anticipated  triumph  over  the  Stranger,  had  another  peculiarity 
which  rendered  a  great  meeting  in  that  locality  of  additional  im- 
portance and  danger.  Tara  and  Mullaghmast  were,  as  we  have 
said,  mere  country  districts — not  in  the  vicinity  of  any  consider- 
able town — each  above  a  days  march  from  the  capital;  and 
there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  hostile  collision,  because  none 
would  come  there  who  did  not  partake  of  the  general  feeling — 
but  Clontarf  is  within  sight  of  Dublin — to  which,  indeed,  it  is 
almost  a  suburb,  joined  to  rather  than  separated  from  the  city  by 
a  broad  sea- side  terrace  a  couple  of  miles  in  length,  bordered  by 
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bouses  and  villas,  antl  a  favourite  Sunday  wnlk  of  llic  citizens.  In 
fact  it  is  Dyblin  ;  and  so  situated  tlmt.  of  whatever  numbers  mi^ht 
hftVe  nltended  the  meeting,  two4hirds  at  least  must  have  marched 
through  the  city ;  anil  can  any  one  in  his  senses  suppose  thai  the 
loyal  and  Proleslant  citizens  could  have  lixdvcd  at  this  illegal  and 
insulting  invasion — on  a  Sundaf/  too  * — without  deep  dissatisfaction 
and  disquiet;  and  could  it  be  hnpcd^ — ^esemplary  as  h:id  been  the 
conduct  of  the  loyalists  throuixhcmt  ibis  long  series  of  provocations 
— that  some  hundreds  ^t(  thousands  of  Irishmen,  of  hostile  politics 
and  persuasions — tbe  one  party  triumphing,  the  other  alarmed 
and  indignant — could  have  been  brought  into  contact,  under  such 
circumstances,  wilhout  the  almost  certainty  of  collision,  whith, 
however  trivial  or  accidental  in  its  origin,  might  have  spread  into 
a  universal  and  u  neon  troll  able  conflagration  ;  and  who  can  ven- 
ture to  say  to  what  disastrous  excesses  might  have  been  carried 
the  frenxy  of  a  miiiwn  of  infuriated  enthusiasts  ?  Mr.  O'Connell 
And  the  priests  would  have  bccn»  no  doubt,  anxious  to  prevent 
such  a  calamity — but  just  able  as  they  are,  and  no  more^  lo  keep 
ifae  peace  amongst  their  own  followers  when  all  goes  on  smooth 
and  there  is  no  disturbing  or  exciting  cause,  if  that  ocean  of  inert 
had  been  once  put  into  commotion,  they  would  have  probably 
been  utterly  powerless,  and  instead  of  being  able  to  save  others, 
might  have  themselves  been  victims  of  the  indiscrimin^vte  tumult. 
^L  We  fairly  confess,  however,  that  we  totally  discredit  these  brag- 
^^Bidorio  numbers.  We  do  not  believe  thjil  Mr,  O'Connell,  or  any 
^^Ban  since  King  Xerxes,  ever  brought  a  million  of  men  into  one 
^Beld ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  garrison,  the  constables,  and 
^Blle  loyal  citizens  of  Dublin,  small  as  their  comparative  numliers 
must  have  been^  wonhh  if  tlic  dreadful  necessity  had  been  forced 
ujwju  them,  have  exhibited  a  Maratlum  ('  I  thank  ihee,  Priest,  for 
teaching  me  that  word  !*)  rather  than  a  Tkermopylw,  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  multitudinous  aggression;  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  numbers  reasonably  to  be  expected  were  quite  great 
enough  for  all  the  risk  and  mischief  that  we  have  indicated— and 
thai  the  moment  was  at  last  arrive*!  when  the  preventive  inter- 
ference of  the  Government  had  become  indispensable  to  avert 
the  possibility  of  such  deplorable  calamities. 

This  necessity  w^as  rendered  if  possible  more  urgent  by  a  new 
feature  of  the  agitation.     Simultaneously  with  the  MuUnghmast 

•  II  ii  a  remarkable  fict^  muI  provet  tiaw  cs^eutJiilly  anii-ProteAtuHf  nil  thnse  Re- 
peal raeetiijg^  ar^,  iliut  tliyy  icem  fo  hf^  lielJ  by  preference  on  tbe  Sundatf,  a»  if  it 
were  iDtertded  not  merely  to  4'xclutle  Priiteatautj,  but  even  to  iiiiiilt  tliem  in  their 
religioua  feeliiigi.  In  one  of  Mr,  O'Coniiciri  atliireise*  to  a  preat  Tuceting  at  Lime^ 
rick,  he  diimi*«ed  tliem  witli  directitnia  *  lo  taiA  of  what  he  had  *niJ  on  their  wag  to 
MmMM^  v^ry  ju*tly  concluding  that  «//  hit  auditors  went  to  M^«». 
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display,  the  directors  of  the  intended  meeting  at  Clontarf  tool 
an  audacious  step.  On  llie  30 th  of  September — tlie  day  befo 
the  Mullaghmast,  and  a  week  before  tlie  intended  Clonlarf 
therin^r— the  Nation  published  a  Progranime  of  the  order  of  ihi 
proceedings,  and  for  the  first  time  that  we  know  of,  ventured 
g^ive  an  organised  ami  miUtary  character  to  the  assemblage,  li 
this  Advertisement  the  horsemen  who  were  to  take  a  part  in  the 
proceedings  were  annou need  as  '  T  n  i:  11 1:  p e  a  l  C  a s  a l r v,'  a iij 
as  to  be  organised  in  troops  and  squadrons  under  respective  com* 
manders,  and  directed  as  to  the  perionnance  of  certain  prescribe 
duties,  just  as  a  body  of  regular  cavalry  might  be. 

This  announcement  occasioned  surprise  and  real  alarm,     Th^ 
Rejicui  cavalrij  looked  like  the  vanguard  of  a  revolutionary  armyj 
and  as  that  revolutionary  army  might  consist  of  Imndreds  of  thou-: 
sands — ^nay,  of  a  million— every  man  in  Dublin  who   had  any-j 
thing  to  lose — and  every  man   has  at  least  his  life  to  luse — wa 
forcibly  struck  by  this  announcement  of  military  array,  and  tha 
consequent  chances  of  military  conflict.     Thf  public  sentiment 
against  this  overt  act  of  high  trefison  was  so  sudden,  decided 
and  general^  that  Mr.  O'Connell  hastened  to  retrieve  the  fals 
step  which  had  been  made.    On  Monday  the  2nd  of  October,  he 
— having  perhaps  learned,  or,  more  probably,  suspecting,  that  the 
Government  were  proceeding  to  take  some  steps  on  the  subjec 
and  foreseeing  how  this  announcement  of  a  military  organise 
tiuo  might  embarrass  him — with  profound  tact   veiled  under 
air  of  levity,  alluded  to  it  as  a  mere  pleasantry — *  a  //ood  fjuiz, 
deed,  but  wished  it  had  not  been  printetl ' !     On  Tuesday  the  3rd 
of  October^  tlierefore^  there  appeared  an  amended  Advenisemcnt 
headed  ^  Repealers  on  horseback,''  and  omining  some  of  the  mill 
lary  phrases  of  the  former.     This  shift,  however,  was  found  iii-i 
sufficient  to  remove  the  impre&sixm  which  the  first  and  hoftd  fidi 
advertisement    had  created  ;    and   on   the   5lh  of  October,   AIi 
Morgan,  a  solicitc»r— we  believe,  Mr.  0*Ccmnell's  own  solicitofl 
—certainly  ont^  who,  at  his  nomination,  had  been  appointe^l  law--" 
agent  to  the  new  corporation  t)f  Dublin — came  forward  at  th«| 
Repeal  Association,  and  avowed  hi  nisei  f  the  sole  autlujr  of,  ar 
sokhj  responsible  for,  i\mi*  silh/  ananatiim,^  as  he  was  reduce<l 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  calling  it;  and  Mr.  O'Connell  coolljj 
dismissed  the  subject  by  saying,  ex  cathedra,   '  A   very  propefl 
apology*!    In  all  this  incident,  I\Ir,  O'ConnclTs  conduct  wasvcr|| 
charactcristte.     Deeply  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  matter^ 
antl  feeling  that  it  was  destined  to  Iiave  considerable  influence  oi 
the  measures  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  on  public  opinion,  hi 
felt  the  necessity  of  disclaiming  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ii 
policy  of  attaching  the  importance  to  it  which  he  was  aware  the 
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Government  would  do ;  and  he  was  moreover  reluctant  to  be  forced 
take,  on  his  triumphant  march,  even  this  snial!  step  backwards. 
[e  therefore  treated  it  at  first,  with  jocular  indifTcrencc,  as  a  silh/ 
lioax ;  then  shifted  all  responsibdity,  both  of  the  advance  and  the 

retreat,  upon  Mr,  Morgan;  and  finally  threw  it  all  overboard  as  a 
Itrifle  to  be  excused,  forgiven,  and  forgotten. 

But  while  this  apologetical  farce  was  enacting  in  the  Repeal 
LAssociation,  the  notice  of  the  Clontarf  meeting,  acet>mpanied  by 
[the  report  of  what  had  passed  at  the  coronation  at  Mullaghinast, 
land  the  Gcnnnil  Order  to  the  Repeal  cavalry  in  ils  original  vigour, 
tifc'ere  transmitted  to  England — where  Earl  de  Grey,  the  Lord 
[Lieutenant,  happened  to  be  —  (at  some  watering-place,  we  be- 
llieve)  recovering  from  an  attack  of  rheumatic  gout*  On  the 
[receipt,  however,  of  tins  intelligence,  his  Excellency  hastened  to 
j  London,  where  it  seems  by  the  papers  lie  had  on  Wednesday 
hhe  4th  of  October  an  interview  with  the  Ministers,  and  then 
Iteluroed,  notwithstanding  bis  weak  state  of  bealthj  with  such 
Vexpedition  to  Dublin  that  he  arrived  in  the  morning  of  Friday 
"be  7tb,  where  at  the  same  time,  cand  on  the  same  urgency, 
Jmrrived  the  Lord  Chancel hu'  of  Ireland,  who  also  had  been 
lipcnding  a  portion  *)f    bis    vacation    in    England,       The    Irish 

Cabinet  immediately  assembled,  and   after  a  long  deliberation 


rning. 
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Em  Privy  Cuuncil  was  summoned  for  next  mor 
lihe  course  of  the  day  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  in- 
> tended  meeting  at  Clontarf;  and  strenuous  and  successful  efforts 
[were  made  to  circulate  the  prohibition  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
t  which  could  he  expected  to  have  contributed  ibeir  population  to 
[the  meeting.  Mr.  O'Connell  also  published  his  manifesto,  in 
which,  in  I  he  name  *)f  the  committee  of  the  Association,  he  talks 
contemptuously  of  the  proclamation,  but  urges  obedience  to  it, 
I  and  'deems  it  prudent,  wise,  and,  above  all,  humane^  to  declare 
i  that  the  said  meeting  is  abandoned/ 

The  measures  taken  on  both  sides  were  so  active  and  complete 

» that  there  was  no  attempt  at  a  meeting  nor  any  appearance  of  dis- 

f  order  at  Clontarf;  and  although  Mr.   O'ConneU,  in  some  of  bis 

I  contemporaneous  speeches,  boldly  pledged   himself  to  prove  the 

Vil legality  of  the  proclamation,  we  have  not  heard  that  its  legality 

[lias  been  since  questioned    any  more  than  its  policy^we  may 

indeed  say  its  absolute  necessity.     The  sole  objection  we  jiow 

<  hear  is  neither  as  to  form  nor  substaneCt  but  as  to  the  moment. 

The  Government  is  rej^nmcbed  with  having  tf)o  long  delayed  its 

interference,  and  with  having  interposed  at  last  only  twenty- four 

liours  before  the  intended  meetiiig,  so  that  there  might  not  have 

been  time  to  prevent  the  concourse  of  people,  and  that  if  they 

had  assembled  a  great  calamity  might  have  occurred. 

We 
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•    We  will  not  content  ourselves  willi  permuting  the  antoffonidl 
reproaches  made  against  the  Government  o{  delaj/  and  kawte  t<l| 
knock    llieir    heads    log-ether ;    we   will    meet    each    separ^ely* 
As  to  the  delay*  indeed,  our   former  article  said  all  that  up  to 
its  dale  could  be  said — that  Mr.  O'Connell,  by  the  connivance 
of  the  Whig  Government^   had  established  a  kind  of  precedent  I 
of  impunity,  whicli,  without  llw  occurrence  of  some  netc  feature  i 
of  dttm/erf  it  would  have  been  very  imprudent  and  perhaps  not  j 
]Misfiible    for    the   Conservative    Government    to    Lave    assailed. j 
We  hope  we  shall    be   excused   for  not  ksins:  time  in  repeat*! 
ing  fjur  demonstration  on   that  hnad  :    and  as  a  justification   of  j 
the  departure  from  that  system  of  forbearance,  we  have  already! 
shown  the  rapid  change  in  the  character  of  the  proceedingi — ^l 
from  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  an  /\ct  of  Parliament,  to  mani« 
festos  of  nalional  independence — from    indifferent    localities,  to  I 
scenes  of  exasperating  traditions— from  crowding  a  country  towiivj 
to   besieging    the    metropolis — from  Temperance   bands,   to  thej 
'  Itepeal  Cavalrf/- — from  some  thousands  of  inhabitants  of  a  par* 
liculai*  vicinity,  to  '  oiw  fnilikm  of  Irish  at  the  lowest  calculaiimil'l 
And  this  accelerated  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement— *l 
when  /     Within  the  first  five  weeks  that  followed  the    proroga* 
tion  of  Parliament.      1  (  the  proceedings  were  alarming,  the  periodl 
chosen  was  no  less  remarkable ;  and  both  together  left  the  Govern* 
nient—  now  without   the   immediate   advice  of    P;irliament — nil] 
alternative  but  to  meet  on  its   own  responsibility  the  growiD| 
eniergency. 

But  there  waa  anotlier  element  in  the  case  which  we   hawj 
not  yet  mentioned.     The  measures  we   have  hitherto  recapitu^l 
lated  were  those  tending   to  direct  violence;  but  the  same  shof 
interval  produced  another,  of  a  more  quiet  and  plausible  aspc 
indeed^   but  even  more  uncoustilulional^ — nay,  treasonable — i 
erection  of  popular  jurisdictions  under  the  name  of  arhitra 
f^ourts,  to  supersede  the  established  courts  of  common  law,  and 
to   transfer  the  royal    prerogative  of  the  distribution  of  justic 
from  our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria  and  Aer  judges,  to  ou| 
future  sovereign  Daniel  L^  successor  of  Malachy  IL,  and  his  jn§ 
ticcs,   Mr.   John  O'Conoell  and  Doctor  Gray !     The  nonsens 
and  absurdity  of  this  usurpation  was,  at  the  moment  it  was  putl 
into  operation,  namely,  just  before  the  inauguration  at  Mullagl] 
mast^ — no  guarantee  against  its  being  so  far  successful  as  tu  creati 
confusion  and  mischief,  and  to  spread  amongst  the  ignorant  bt 
very  sensitive  population,  additional  contempt  and  disregard  of  i 
civil  and  constitutional  law. 

Each  of  these  various  revolutionary  proceedings,  when  looke 
at  separalclyj  may  appear  contemptible,  and,  in  the  abstract*  tbqd 
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so ;  but,  taken  all  together,  crowded  into  so  short  a  time,  and 
ipptied  to  sucli  n  mass  of  inflammable  igrnorance  as  Mr.  O' Con- 

bIPs  miiltonSt  they  assume  a  more  serious  character,  and  even 
if  there  had  been  no  antecedent  causes  of  alarm,  would  have 
nec^essitated  the  vigorous  interposition  of  the  constituted  autUorir 
lies.  We  are  satisfied  we  need  say  no  more — we  beUeve  we  need 
not  have  said  so  much — to  justify  the  interference  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  arrest,  ns  soon  as  they  had  developed  themselves,  these 
complicated  illesjalities.  But  the  point  of  complaint  which,  it 
appears,  Mr.  O'Connell  now  urges  was  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
^iven  by  the  proclamation,  which  he  has  fiAC  or  six  times 
quoted  *  Lord  Cloneurri/ '  as  banng  '  characterised  as  being  the 
instrument  of  a  projected  massacre  f — 

*  Thanks  to  Lord  Clonciirry,  and  hlcssinga  on  his  iiftmc.  Let  him 
live  lor  ever  in  your  recollections.  He  called  it  by  its  proper  name — 
the  instrument  of  a  projected  massacie.' 

Our  readers  cannot  hut  have  remarked  the  anxiety  which 
\r,  O'Connell  on  all  occasions  exhibits  to  procure  anylbing' 
f[ke  Protestant  opinion  in  his  favour.  Lord  Cloncurry,  Mr.  Smith 
""'Brien,  Mr.  George  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Gray  Porter,  Mr.  Sharman 
iCrawford,  or  any  hybrid  Protestant  who  will  countenfince  Mr. 
fcO'Connell,  becomes  at  once  a  respectable  antliority.  This  catch- 
ag  at  straws  is  worth  notice^  because  it  involuntarily  reveals 
bree  important  truths — how  much  he  feels  the  need  of  even 
ach  help — how-  utterly  contemptible  it  has  been  both  in  quantity 
llnd  quaiilv  —  and,  finally,  the  deserved  respect  in  which,  de- 
ilpite  of  all  calumniesj  the  very  name  of  Protestant  is  held  in 
Ureiandt  even  by  their  most  bigoted  opponents.  Hut  why  is  that 
real  Protestant  authority.  Lord  Cloncurry,  quoted  at  all?  The 
&ller  in  which  this  phrase  is  contained  was  not  written  by  his 
r»rdship  till  the  19th  of  September,  1844,  whereas  Mr,  O'Con- 
lllel!  had  been  sayinor  ih(t  same  thing,  and  often  in  more 
^feilumnious  terms,  during  the  whole  preceding  twelve  months. 
lOn  the  very  day  of  the  proclamation  he,  Mr.  O'Connell,  said  it 
Pihould  be  <»beyed ; 

E'»o  that  if  an^  one  were  speculating  on  the  hhod  of  the  people,  they 

[Irould  he  disappointed  (Loud  cheers)*     He  wotdd  emphatically  !^ay  that 

I  more  l^osfi  or  iinhecile  step  had  never  been  taken.     77tej/  (the  Go- 

^Wmment)  knew  well  that  the   Clontarf  meetimj  was  to  he  tbe  last* 

^e  wondered  they  did  not  issue  their  prockmalion  on  the  last  day,  when 

\  would  have  been  all  over*     But  no  I  they  waited  till  3  o'clock  tu-day. 

VMr*  J.  O'Connell  (interruptiug)--An,    the   Muant:RE»s  jn  ih- 

Ttknt!  (Loud  cheering).'— 7y/Ji«,  9th  Oct.,  1843. 

And  on  the  Monday  following,  with  more  deliberation,   Mr. 
, O'Connell  asserted  iV^v*r   ^^    ^i^ijit 

'  that 


ingen 


'  that  it  was  ?iOi  the  fault  of  the  Govej^metit  thai  a  massacre  did  not 

take  place '^Ttmrs^  1  Ith  Oct.,  1843* 

And  this  was  repeated  over  and  over  ao^ain  on  several  occasions 
so  that  we  see  ibat  Mr.  O'Connell   and  his   son  were  really  ihi 
originators  of  the  scandalous  imputation,  which  he  now  dcxterousl; 
entieavoors  to  shift  from   his  own  responsibility  to  that  of  Loi 
Cloncurry — with  'thanks   to  him  and  blessings  on   his   name! 
But  whoever  may  have  made  or  shall  repeat  that  charge,  we  vcntore 
to  pmnoiince  it  to  be  a  false,  scandalous,  and  setliiiuus  libel,  a 
that  both  l,t)rd  Cloncurry  and  Mr,  O'Connell,  and  every  man  i 
the  empire,  know  it  to  be  so.      We  will   not  waste   a  word  " 
answer  io  so  foul  a  calumny,  of  which  is  it  too  much  to  say  th; 
he  that  could  invent  it  is  almost  capable  of  being  himself  guilti 
of  the  crime  ? 

But  though  even  j>olitical  bigotry  will  not  believe  that  any  m 
chief  was  premeditated,  was  there,  in  fact,  no  danger  that  the  noli 
might  be  too  short  ?    There  certainly  was ;   but  it  was  a  da 
created  by  Mr.O'Connell  and  his  parly,  and  inevitable  on  the  part 
the  Government,  In  the  first  place,  if  the  assemblage  had  been  wh 
it  professed  to  be,  and  legally  could  have  only  been,  a  meeting 
the  vidnity  in  moderate  numherSj  for  the  purposes  of  petitioning^ 
the  notice  would  liave  been  quite  suilicient ;  and  in  strict  law  n< 
previous  notice  whatsoever  would  have  been  necessary,  but  only 
magistrate  on  the  spot  to  read  the  Riot  Act,  when  the  crowd  shoul 
collect  in  such  numbers  as  to  warrant  an  apprehension  for  ihi 
public  peace*     But  the  very  measures  which  ^Ir,  O'Connell  takei 
so  much  credit  to  himself — ^not  undeserveilly,   but  too    exc! 
sively- — for  having  adopted^  prove  how  entirely  out  of  all  ord 
course  this  meeting  was.     The  res4jlulion  passed  at  the  Repe. 
Association  for  countermanding  the  meeting  ran  thus  :• — 

'  Resolved — Tliat  the  abuve  cautionary  notice  he  immediately  trt 
mitted  by  express  to  tlie  Vkry  Revkkend  and  Reverkno  Genii 
who  signed  the  requisition  for  the  Cioutarf  Repeui  Meetintj,  and  to  alj 
adjacent  districts,  so  as  to  prevent  tlie  influx  of  persons  coining  to 
intended  meeting," 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  w^erci  then,  the  authors  and  leaderf] 

of  this  illegal  denn>nslratton,  *  I  feel  humiliated,'  says  Mr*  F, 
Wyse,  '  to  lb  ink  of  the  general  and  indecent  interference  of  th« 
Calholic  hierarchy  and  priesthood  in  this  agitation'  (p,  11) — and 
Mr.  0*Connell  deemed  it  quite  enough  if  iheij  had  notice  that  h 
had  abandoned  it:— the  laity — the  people— were^  it  seems,  a 
senmm  pectts  to  be  driven  or  folded  at  the  will  of  the  shepherds. 
But  anolijer  notice  was  also  published  on  Saturday  afternoon: — 
•  Mr.  Steele,  the  Head  PaciBcator  (! ),  has,  by  order  of  O'Connell, 
already  left  town  to  disperse  the  enormous  midtiimle  of  Mcath  men 
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irba  are  to  assemble  thh  nigU  on  Tar  a  Hill,  with  the  intention  of 
f)iug  to  Cluntarf  to-morrow/ — DtMin  Event ttg  Pmt^  Itli  Oct. 

Were  the  Government  so  much  in  the  secret  councils  of  the 
LssitciaUon  as  to  be  apprised  that  an  enormons  muUitath  was 
be  assembled  that  nufht  on  1'ara  Hill»  t  went  if -six  mik'S 
iistant  from  tlie  place  of  meeting — and  were  ihcy  itilormed  iliat 
lilar  enormous  multitudes  ivere  to  be  collecled  at  other  dis- 
r»t  jviints  in  the  vast  circuit  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round  the 
etrupolis  ?  No — it  will  be  answered — l>ut  tbey  might  have 
spec  led  it.  Tbey  certainly  might— because  there  was  no  ille- 
ility  which  tbey  bad  not  reason  to  expcct-^^and  moreover — thcjf 
hil — as  was  proved  by  ibe  activity  and  celerity  with  which 
proclamation  was  disseminated  within  a  few  hours  lUroug-h 
lie  whole  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

But,  then,  we  come  to  the  main  question — why  was  the 
Toclamaiion  delayed  till  the  ven/  lojt  dayf  To  which  we 
nswer — that  it  was  not  delayed  an  hoar,  and  was  publislied 
the  verif  first  possible  day — ^unless,  indeed,  factious  politi- 
!ins,  like  crazy  poets,  can  'annihilate  time  and  space.'  Look  at 
be  circumstances  of  dates  and  places.  No  preceding  meeting 
anything  like  the  dangerous  character  of  that  of  Ch>nlarf  j— 
be  celebrated  Rrpeal  cavairy  aflrcrtisemeftt  of  that  meeting  was 
published  in  Dublin  on  Saturday  the  30th  of  September, — ^on 
^  Sunday*  the  1st,  was  held  the  worse  than  seditious  meeting  of 
lullaghmast,  attended  by  so  many  peculiar  circumstances; — 
le  news  of  these  events  reached  the  Lord  Lieulenfint  and 
[>rd  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  different  parts  of  England, 
earliest  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd;— on  Wednesday,  the  4lb,  they 
fere  l^oth  in  London,  and  in  conference  with  the  Cabinet* 
rhey  were  in  Dublin  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  tlie  6lh ; 
the  evening  of  that  day  and  the  morning  of  the  next  were 
sod  in  examining  in  council  all  the  recent  transactions— in 
lli berating  and  perhaps  debating  on  the  steps  to  be  taken— in 
^eparing  the  proclamation  when  that  comsc  %vas  adopted — ^nnd  in 
Iking  the  necessary  and  precautionary  measures  for  enforcing 
It  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  an  evening  and  a  morn- 
were  not  loo  much  to  dedicate  to  soch  important  councils* 
bd  so  about  two  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  7th — ^tliat  is,  at  the 
rliest  possible  moment  after  the  announcement  of  the  danger — 
be  protlamation  was  issued.  And  it  was  in  good  time!^ — and 
Ihen  Mr,  O'Connell  says  that  it  was  m  good  lime  only  because 
exerted  himself  to  disseminate  it,  we  further  reply — ^ without 
Boying  bis  good  intentitms  in  that  respect — that  precautionary 
erasures,  even  more  active  llian  his  own.  had  been  already  taken 
the  Government;  but  that — even  if  tlicre  bad  not  been— ^ 
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notice    to  uiM    was    in    reason,   as    it    tarne<l    out  to  be  fact, 

notice  to  all ; — the  wires  of  all  the  puppets  were  in  his  hands, — 
he  had  chosen  his  own  time  (when  the  chief  authorities  of  the 
Government  were  accidentally  absent),  and  employed  bis  own 
means  to  prepare  the  storm,  and^ — aecordinff  to  his  own  shQwiuy- — 
he  had  time  enough,  and  sufficient  means  to  disperse  it. 

But  why  were  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lord  Chancellor  absent 
from  Dublin  at  such  a  crisis?  The  crisis  was  made  by  Mr, 
0*C«innell^ — suddenly,  and  perhaps  just  because  they  happened  to 
be  absent;  and  is  Ireland  in  such  a  state  under  the  boasted  tran- 
quillity of  the  O'Connell  influence,  that  a  Lord  Lieutenant  cannot 
visit  England  for  a  fortnight,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  spend  a  few 
weeks  of  the  only  vacation  of  his  laborious  year  at  his  country 
seat — both,  as  we  have  seen,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  any  sud- 
den  duly  in  Dublin?— and  yet  those  who  make  this  objection  are 
the  readiest  to  echo  Mr.  0*Connel Fs  eulogy  on  the  peaceable  and 
innocuous  disposition  of  the  population  under  his  guidance  :  '  Ob  ! 
how  i<llv  are  feais  and  jealousies  entertained  of  such  a  people!* 

But  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  order  to  enhance  the  wanton  cruelty  of 
the  projected  massacre,  says  that  the  danger  against  which  it 
pretended  to  be  directed  was  over — *  thet/  well  knew  that  this  teas 
to  be  the  last  meet  in  f^.^  This  seems  to  be  an  ultra- Hibernian 
argument— the  meeting  is  to  take  place  to-morrow,  therefore  it  is 
already  passed !  Perhaps  the  Government  did  indeed  suspect 
that  it  was  meant  to  be  the  last — ^or  at  least  not  unlikely  lo  be  the 
^a^— by  the  consumnialion  of  the  whole  conspiracy : — perhaps  it 
was  to  prevent  a  last  and  final  catastrophe  that  they  interfered* 
But  was  it.  even  in  Mr»  O'Conncirs  sense  of  the  word,  intended  to 
be  the  last?  His  assertion  on  this  point  is  additionally  remarkable 
as  a  pro**f  of  the  laxity  with  which  he  deals,  not  only  with  adverse 
facts,  but  even  with  his  own  statements.  At  the  CI  if  den  meeting, 
I6lh  of  September,  he  had  anounced  seven  or  ei^ht  more— 

*  For  the  present  year  my  monster  meetings  are  nearly  over;  there 
will  not  be  above  seven  or  eigut  more:  but,  before  I  have  done  with 
tltenty  the  demonstration  of  the  might ff  giant  power  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  will  be  complete.* 

And  only  one  short  week  before  this  assertion  that  the  Clmttarf 

meetim/  teas  to  hare  been  the  hist,  he  had  deckretl  at  Mullagh* 
mast  tbat  the  Miutslers  had  connivetl  at  these  meetings  in  the 
expeclalion  that  the  ngitalion  would  wear  itself  out — adcbng 

*This  meeting  is  necessary  to  show  them  the  futihty  and  falsehood  of 
the  expectation  thiit  it  [the  Repetil  spirit]  would  run  out — and  wc  eball 
give  them  a  few  more  bg  wag  of  tilh/  [an  Irish  phrase  for  something 
thrown  in  over  and  above  a  bargnm,  which  was  received  with  "  laughter 
And  cheers.*']     I  have  five,  stx^  or  seven  meetings  yet  unnrranged — 
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we  shall  hare— and  I  think  by  that  time  the  ministfy 
will  be  tolerably  convinced  ihat  the  do-nothing  imlacy  will  not  heal  the 
»ore»  of  Ireland/ — Frcemaft^»  Jounmi,  2nd  Oct, 
Assuredly  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  we 
should  have  heard  of  a  last  meeting  which  was  to  haVe  been  fol- 
lowed by  *  stix  or  seven  otfiers/ 

The  Governinent  having  thus,  by  its  direct  authority,  averted 
the  more  immediate  danger  to  the  public  peace,  proceeded  lo 
vindicate  its  course  and  io  secure  future  tranquillity,  by  the  pro- 
secution of  the  chief  offenders, 

Mr.  0*Connell  bad,  over  and  over  a^in,  defied  the  Govern- 

^ment  to  go  lo  law  with  hira — the  law  being,   as  he  on   his  legal 

^putalinn  declared,  clearly  with  bim ;  in  the  first  moments,  and 

eforc  there  was  any  symptom  of  a  proceeding  against  him  per- 

[fonally,  he  charged  the  proclamation  not  merely  as  a  treacherous 

Fdesign  and  wanton  outrage^  but  as  an  '  utter  il legality  ;*  and  he  is 

eported  to  have  pledged  himself  to  prosecute  each  of  the  five 

jns — the  Privy  Councillors— who  had  signed  the  proclama- 

[>n.      Of  course  he  never  had  any  such  design;  but  the  Govern- 

lient,  instead  of  waiting  ad  Grtrcas  Kalemfaf:  for  his  prosecution, 

L>k  the  initiative,  and  having  ha<l  informations*  cbieEy  founded 

the  proceedings  at  Muilaghraast,  sworn  on  the  13th  of  Orto- 

er»  against  Mr,  O'Connell,  his  son,  Messrs.  Steele  and  Ray  (his 

def  coadjutors  in   the  Repeal  Association),  Dr.  Gray*  edit*ir  of 

Mhe  freeman  s  JotirnaL   Mr.  Barrett,  editor  of  the  Pilot,  Mr. 

Duffey,  editor  of  the  Natimh  and  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Tyrrell 

andTierney,  two  priests,  for  an  unlawful  and  seditious ctmspi racy. 

Qkey  were  all  arrested  and  held  to  bail. 

This  measure,  thr  natural — and  indeed,  we  think,  inevitable — 
consequence  of  the  proclamation,  was  received  with  a  surprise 
mther  affected,  we  suspect,  than  real,  by  the  parlies  themsLdves 
and  their  immediate  adherents;  but  it  produced,  as  the  procla- 
mation had  beftue  done,  a  comparatively  slight  effect  on  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  This  apathy,  which  seems  to  have  been 
greater  throughout  the  country  than  we  should  have  expected, 
must  of  course  have  been  very  mortify iog  t<»  Mr.  0*ConnelI.  To 
be,  within  one  f(*rtnight  from  his  coronation  at  Mullaghmast, 
where  he  defied  the  usurping  Government  of  the  Saxon,  arrested 
by  a  Saxon*tipstaff,  earned  before  a  Saxon  justice,  and  held  to 
bail,  like  Ja^k  or  Tom^  under  all  the  vulgar  formalities  of  S:ixon 
law,  was  a  sharp  trial  of  temper.  We  do  not  refuse  to  Mr. 
CConnell  the  merit  of  having  now  assumed,  as  he  hml  before 
•done  on  the  day  of  the  proclamation,  the  best  attitude  the  case 
admitted  of — an  attitude  that  invested  his  constrained  obedience 
to  the  law  with  Ihe  show  of  something  of  personal  dignity,  by 
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pul)lishlng.   on  the   same    day   that   lie   was  held   to   bailj    twai 
addresses,  cxhnrling-  the  people  to  keep  the  peace*      At  the  same] 
time,  we  are  convinced   I  hat  the  people  did  not  nce^l  this  injunc- 
lion^thal  the  peace  would  have  been  just  as  well  kept   withoutl 
IVfr,  O'ConnelTs  proclamations;  and   that  the  issuing  ut  theiml 
was  mthor  a  device  for  saving  the   Hibernian  dignity  of  King] 
Malachy's  successor,  than  for  keeping  the  peace  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria.    We  may  here  remark — and  it  is  a  most  important  fact,  if 
our  information  be  correct — ^and   both  Mr.  Francis  Wyse  and! 
the  author  of  the  *  Memoir  of  lite   Unioiu    themselves    Romaitj 
Catholics,  corroborate  the  opinion — that  Mr.  O'Connell  has  lesij 
direct  influence  on  the  masses  of  the   people   than  is  getierallyi 
supposed — ^that   bis  strength,   as  well  as   his  modtts  operandi ^  i»] 
almost  exclusively  in  the  priests^that  tket/  are  the  real  arbiters 
the  peace  of  Ireland;  and  that,  although  Mr.  O'Connell  might, 
in  concurrence  widi  them,  have  raised  a  commotion — even  anl 
insurrection,   perhaps   a   rebellion — ^Ixe    could  not,  without  that! 
organic  ]>ower,  have  made,  even  if  be  bad  wished  it,  so  much  n%\ 
a  riot.      In  this  particular  case   we  are  convinced  his  proclama-* 
lions  had  no  other  intention  or  effect  than  to  break  his  own  faJl,] 
and  to  ctmccal  under   the   air   of   obedience  to   his  mandate 
very  apparent,  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  a  very  distressing^] 
indifference  to  his  person. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  pursued  its  own  steady  coursej 
What  was  Mr.  O'ConnelFs?  Did  he  attack  the  proclamations- 
did  he  prosecute  the  five  IVivy  Councillors  ivbo  had  signed  it! 
Nay — t!id  be*  with  alacrity — ^witb  even  common  cimdour — mc 
those  whom  he  had  so  often  defied  lo  legal  combat?  Was 
now  ready  to  support  boldly,  or  even  fairly,  the  opinions  wbicl 
be  liad  so  often  and  so  aulhoritalivcly  volunteered  as  to  thei 
legality  of  bis  own  proceedings? — Nothing  like  it — instead 
this  manly  and  ronstittJtional  Tme  of  defence,  he  betook  himself  tol 
a  course  of  subterfuge ,  delay,  and  evasion,  which  proved  that  he] 
was  equally  well  aware  that  bis  legal  doctrines  were  unsound,  m\£ 
that  bis  personal  posititm  had  become  perilous* 

The  first  s\mptom  of  this  altered  policy  were  ibc  proceeding 
of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association  after  the  arrest,! 
16tb  October,  Mr.  J,  A.  0*Neil  was  called  to  the  chair— a] 
gentleman  who  bad  not  here  toft  j  re  appeared  in  these  affair**  1 
and  wbo  opened  the  scene  with  a  long  speech  in  a  tone  of  mo- 
deration quite  novel  in  that  place.  He  announced  'that  Afr.^ 
OConnell  was  about  to  appear  before  a  jury  of  bis  countrymen, 
and  be  respected  that  palladium  of  our  liberties  too  much  lol 
prejudge  the  case;  but  be  would  go  so  far  as  to  assert  Mr,j 
.O'Connell's  loyaUy  as  well  as  that  of  the  Association: — though  a 
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Catholic  Limself,  he  deprecated  all  rovgh  and  intemperate  language^ 
and  dwelt  particular]}-  on  ibe  necessil)- of  disusijuf  ttte  word  Saxos, 
as  jl  offended  manj  persons/  Mr,  O'Cojinell  lere  exclaimed— 
'  VI]  give  it  up  nl  once  at  t/our  request,'  This  was  received,  we  are 
told,  wilh  *  cheers  and  huf fitter.*  Wei!  might  the  audience  clwer 
when  ihcy  recoUecled   thai  this  was  only  the  15th  day  since  the 

^  solemn  Comfmnafiaii  of  the  Saxons  at  MulhHfhma.sf. :— well  might 
ihey  laugh  when  ihej  were  told  that  the  renunciation  was  not  lt» 
be  understood  as  made  from  a  sense  of  decencj  or  in  a  spirit  of 
conciiiatian  towards  I  lie  Protestants,  but  siinpl}'  at  the  retptcd  of 
Mr*  O'Neil;  and  as  Mr,  CNeil  had,  as  we  have  seen,  o]>ened 
his  speech  by  announcing:  that  Mr.  O'Connell  was  soon  to  appear 
before  a  Jtfri/~oi  whom  in  all  probability  many  might  be  Saxoitis 
— who  could  but  have  laughed  at  this  allrmpt  to  propitiate  t/tem 
by  a  verbal  concession  so  ungraciously  made?  Amidst  other 
slight  but  sjgnifrcant  circumslances  in  this  meeting  that  marked 

.  a  change  of  tone,  though  not,  we  fear,  of  temper,  was  the  follow- 

*  A  letter  being  read  from  the  operative  butchers  i(  Dublin,  enclosing 
ft  contribution  ot  30/.,  applying  the  term  **  hmt"  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Government — the  chairman  rose  lo  protest  against  the  leiter  being  re- 
ceived, as  it  was  too  forcibly  worded,  tlioiigh  at  the  some  time  he  gave 
the  writers  every  credit  for  patriotitiiL  (Hear,  bear.)  Mr,  O'ComicJl 
jidmitted  tliat  tlie  word  "^c/Jfe'*  was  too  strong,  and  must  be  erased,  or 
the  document  rejected.* 

Yet  *  BASE  '  was,  as  wc  have  seen,  the  very  word  applied  a  few 
days  l>efore  by  Mr.  0'Comieli*s  veiy  sclfj  in  that  very  jdace,  to 
the  very  same  conduct  of  the  Government. 

An*»lber  incident  of  this  altered  policy,  which  occurred  on  this 
pecasion^  has  subsequently  become  important.  Some  Irish  Whigs, 
who,  though  they  woultl  not  identily  themselves  with  the  Repeal 
party,  were  willing  to  fjnd  a  cummon  ground  on  which  they  could 
unite  against  the  Ministry^  had  for  some  time  past  thrown  tmt 
some  loose  projects  for  a  Federative  Union — -by  which  Ireland 
was  to  have  a  local  parliament  for  local  i>urposes,  though  still  in 
general  concerns  subject  to  the  Imperial  Legislature:  this  notable 
fccheme  had  hitherto  met  no  countenance,  and  was  hardly  noticed 
by  either  of  the  great  parlies; — but  now,  when  Mr.  O'Connell 
found  that  the  law  was  about  to  deal  with  his  bolder  plaJi  for 
dismembering  the  empire,  he  bethought  him  of  this  minor 
Kheme,  and  fancied  that  it  might  afford  him  a  back  door  i(t 
escape  from  the  difEculties  of  his  Repeal  qtaeslion>  while  it  would 
enable  liim  to  continue  under  a  safer  mask  his  profitable  agita- 
tion;  and  accordingly  on  the  same  day  on  which  be  rcmnmccd  the 
Mttm  Saxoih  he  added j  *  that  though  hia  own  opinions  about  Repeal 
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were  uucliang^etl,  he  would  be  iiilling  to  make  common  cause 
with  those  who  soug:ht  for  a  local  g-overnment  for  local  purpose^;' 
and  il  is  not  unimportant  to  recollect  that  in  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review  *  for  January,  I  S44j  there  appeared  a  Ion":  and  able, 
though  often,  as  we  think,  mistaken,  disquisition  on  Irish  affairs, 
in  which  Repeal  was  ntterly  rejected,  while  a  periodical  silting  of 
the  Tniperial  Parliament  in  Dublin  was  favourably  noticed. 

All  these  indications  of  an  altered,  or  at  best  a  wavering",  pur- 
po&Cj  alarmed  Mr*  O'ConnelTs  more  violent  adherents.  It  was  i 
suspected,  and  even  rujnoured*  that  he  was  about  to  enter  into  a 
compromise  with  either  the  Government  or  the  Whijfs  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  Repeal  agitation ;  and  we  were  startled  at 
seeing  in  the  *  Nation,'  so  late  as  the  2nd  March  in  this  year,  such 
phrases  as  these  : — 

'  Tbr:  cheers  of  Lomiou  [Mr.  O'Connell,  «n  appeftrlng  in  the  Hoiue 
of  Citmmons,  had  been  received  with  cheers  by  the  Oppasition]  are  idle 
f(fsrimi(mtf< !  Do  these  intriguers  take  Daniel  O'Counell — the  old  agi» 
lator — ^for  a  dolt  or  a  (rait or  ? 

*  Let  BO  man  dare  talk  or  dream  of  compromise* 

Whether   Mr,  O^Connell  was  at  that  time  negociatin^  a  neir 
Lichfield  House  compact,  or  whether  his  apprehensions,  or  his  , 
good  sense,  had  led  him  to  the  contemplation  of  a  conciliatory  and 
Conservative  (for  even  that  was  suspected)  line  of  policy,  we  can- 
not say.     Happy  would  it  have  been  for  his  country  and  himself^ 
if  he  had  adopted  such  a  couri>e.     But  whatever  were  his  inten- 
tions, the  masquerade  of  MtRlcration  and  the  phantom  of  Fede- 
ralism bad  no  other  eifect  than  t<j  confirm  the  confidence  of  ibe 
public  in   tlie  prudence  and  vij^our  of  the  Government,  and  io 
dispirit  even  the  Ijlindest  and  most  sanguine  of  Mr.  O'ConQclls, 
devotees. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  folic* w  the  legal  proceedings.' 
I h rough  the  numerous  shifts  for  evasion  and  delay  which  were 
now  put  in  i^raclice^  nor  could  we  hope  to  make  them  intelligible 
Ut  the  general  reader ;  but  a  few  of  tbc  most  remarkable,  and  which 
lind  some  bearing  on  the  final  results,  must  not  be  passed  over. 

After  a  long  series  of  dilatory  proceedings  had  been  overruled., 

9eriattnh  the  Attorney-General  (s4>n  of  the  late  Baron  Smith),  ^ 

who  conducted  all   these  contests  with  consummate  ability  aod 

slow  but  steadv  success,*  served   notices  to  fix  the  trial  for  the  i 

^  Uth] 

•  Tie  writer  of  nii  able  jaw  argument  on  iLc  O'Counell  case  In  ^VA 
Miigazm^f*  NovembpfT  1 844,  iflio  fipp<»ntB  to  liavt?  l>et.'Ti  jin  eye-wihiest  of  a\  1 
li$b  Tiroccedinjfs,  say»,  ^  A»  wf!  havti  tofulioiipd  ebe  Attwrt:-  '^— i^  ^'  ' 
II*  tiiKe  {\ns  op|H'r[unJ<y  ttf  lieatmg  fr!4tiTii(>j:i)'  io  the  very  , 

bighctt  oTf^fr-- with  which  lii^  has  diidimrged  hut  pQrfioii  '  u 

these  pr0e<KiTitiofi9.     He  has  maulfefftrU  fhroitghout — bating  a  little  trriiahiliiy 
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lllh  Decemher.     The  traversers  put  in  aflRdavits  for  a  further 

delay  on  two  ji^rounds  r  Jtrst,  tljtit,  from  tlio  magnitude  of  th*^  c<ase, 
they  had  not  time  to  prepare  for  trial — thougli  ttro  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  o(  the  process,  which  two 
months  had  heen  spent  in  ihe  merest  chicanery,  and  though 
Mr.  O'Connell  liad  lieen  for  many  monthn  previous  taunt- 
ing and  defying'  ilie  Government  to  meet  him  in  a  court  of 
law;  but,  secoriflit/,  because  the  jury -list  for  J  843  contained  but 
388  nanie^,  of  which  only  50  or  60  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
that,  therefore,  tlie  traversers  could  not  have  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  (three  of  the  nine  traversers,  however — Steele,  Gray,  and 
Barrett — beingj^  professefl  Protestants),  Now  this  list  had  been 
made  out  in  Ortober,  1842^ — bef<>re  any  such  trial  as  this  was 
thought  of,  and  had  served  nil  the  purposes  of  ci^nl  and  criminal 
trials  for  the  year  withcmt  a  shadow  of  complaint:  the  Attorney- 
General  was,  therefore,  in  law  and  in  reason,  entitled  to  repel 
this  further  attempt  at  delay,  and  to  insist  that  oflfences  com- 
mitted in  1843  should  be  tried  by  the  jury-lisi  of  1843;  but  to 
avoid  all  possible  imputation  of  unfairness,  he,  with  supereroga- 
tive  candour,  consented  to  postpone  the  trial  to  the  15th  January, 
'  n  a  new  jury-list  would  be  in  operation.  The  issue»  as  we 
11  see,  shows  how  little  deserving  the  parlies  were  of  this  ultra- 
rtesy ;  but  we  entreat  our  readers  to  bear  in  miud  that  the 
Attorney- General  mig^lit,  if  he  pleased,  have  tried  the  parties 
by  the  then-existing  jury^list.  This  fact  subsequent  events  ren- 
der very  important. 

When^  after  several  other  dilatory  proceedings,  the  special  jury 
came  to  be  struck  from  the  balloted  panel  of  48,  the  Traversers,  ac- 
ewding  to  the  law^,  struck  off  12  names,  and  the  Crown  struck  off 
12  names — and  immedialelv  a  clamour  was  raisc<l  that  11  of  the 
12  names  struck  off  by  the  (.  rown  were  Roman  Catholics,  What 
it  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  what  the  use  of  this  peremptory 
method  of  reducing  llie  48  to  24,  if  any  limit  is  to  be  placed  on 
ibe  exercise  of  a  duty  that  the  law^  enjoins,  and  of  the  exercise  of 
wliich  it  requires  no  explanation?  The  48  names  must  be  re- 
duced to  24 ;  and  it  is  idle,  and  worse,  to  inquire  why  this  duly 
m  executed  by  striking  off  any  one  name  rather  than  another. 

i(nc1n*w  in  ]5Ftty  tlrtails  nt  RlMting— a  sttf-^  asBeMirm,  a  rwolute  iteferTmiiintioii,  a 
esi^at^lity  of  coping'  uilh  uiirxpfcted  diHicLiJiy,— a  famiHaiity*  ft  nioitery  over  the 
(kiaiU  of  legal  pri>cctdii»g»,^iii  short,  a  <iej;!^te  «r  Unvumc.  ebililjr  wUich  lias  been 
ftiUy  «i  prcci;itecl  by  the  Eijgli»b  liar/ — p.  651^.  lliis  writer  ip^aka  a1<o  m  liigli  terms 
of  the  IriFb  SfilicitoT-Gcirt ml. 

lil  irb  rrgnnl  1o  the  *  •/nffi^i'**  in  dtlaih  at  lb*  oiilset'  here  criticised,  it  ii  only  ]«■• 
tkc  to  Mr»  Smiib  ta  iiim'i ve  (hat  ilie  usull  has  shown  bow  abwjlulely  ntceamrj  tucb 
Kfkti^ejs  wa*  in  a  cahc  wUcri:  every  poMihk  mode  of  personal  irritatiim  and  legal 
quibble  Wfti  put  in  practjre. 
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It  is  a  rcniarlcalile  frature  in  this  part  of  llic  case,  ihal  nllhoiigli 
the  1*2  names  struck  off  by  the  Traversers  were  all  names  of  Pr\ 
testanh,  no  f>oe  ever  tbon^bt  of  raisinj[^  llie  slightest  complaint 
that  score  r  a  tu  qitoque  wt)uUl  have  silenced  ihc  Traversers'  coii^^ 
plaint;  but  such  a  reply  would  have  impug^ned  the  hi^rh  cbaract 
of  the  Irbh  Protestants,  and  no  one  ever  tbotight  of  making  ' 
— while  the  most  violeiil  proceedings  were  taken,  not  only  in  ibe 
city  of  Dublin,   but  tbrougbnut  tbe  country,  in  resulutions,  ad- 
dresses, and  advertisements,  expressing  the  general   '  imUffnation^ 
ogainst  the  ^  daii'tff/  itijiuU*  of  striking  off  11   Roman  Catholics^ 
They  were,  indeed,  struck  oW—not,  however,  as  Roman  Catholics 
but  for  reasons  that,  if  reasons  bad  been  necessary  or  even  admii' 
sible,  would,  al  the  swearing  of  ji  common  juTV,  have  justified  ihei 
exclusion— they  were  all  mi*iid>ers  i4  the  Repeal  Association — ihi 
very  body  which  was  indicted  in  the  persons  of  the  Traversers  as 
conspiracy:  sf)  that  they  were  all  really  participes  crimtriis, 
attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  show  thai  2  of  the  II  did  not  fall 
under  this  description  ;  but  it  turned  out  that  one  of  them,  ihou^l 
not  actually  an  enrolled  member  of  tbe  Repeal   Association,  had 
subscribed  the  requisiuon  for  the  Repeal  meeting  at  Tara;   atid 
tbe  other  gentleinan,  when  struck  off,  was  supposed  to  be  a  P 
testant. 

The  absurd  fury  of  this  outcry  lasted  only  a  few  days,  but  w 
succeeded  by  a  more  serious  difficulty.      In  making  up  the  ne 
jury-list  (which  was  done  pending   all   this  tedioui  litigation)* 
was  found  that  of  niftetecn  sheets  of  names  from  different  district 
which  al together  should  compose  the  jury- list,  one  had  been — 
some  slill  unexplained  accident  or  fraud — mislaid  m  stcden,  w*il 
out  having  been  missed ;   and  the  general  list  was  made  up  shoi 
of  those  names*     The  extent  of  this  mistake  was  at  first  largel 
exaggerated;   hut  it  turned  out  al  last  ihat  tbe  omission  ^^as  unl 
of  19  names,  whde  the  general  panel  from  which  the  48  hnd  beei 
balloted  still  contained  717,      On  tliis  stale  of  the  case  the  Tr; 
vcrsers'   arunsel   challenged   the    array.     The   Attorney- Gene] 
might  have  admitted  the  challenge  and  fallen  back  on  the  onl 
legal  panel  that  wou!d  then  have  been  in  existence — that  of 
former  3 ear,  1843,  lo  which  the  Traversers  had  before  objeclcci 
and  which  Cf  iitained  only  388  names;    but  he  would  not  counle*' 
nance  any  illegality,  though  in  his  own  favour,  and  he  thercfure 
ih'ffutrrfd  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  objection,  and  the  Court  (Jud 
Per r in  dissenting)  allowed  the  demurrer,  and  ordered  the  Inal 
proceed*      How,  or  by  whom,  this  sheet  of  jiaper  was  jnislaid 
stolen  from  the  clerk  of  the  peace*s  office  has  not  >et  been  dis- 
covered.      Mr.  O  Connell   has,  we  see^  lately  given  notice  that  at 
tlie  meeting  of  Parliament  he  will  move  the  impeachment  of  ihtf 
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rRecordcr  of  Dublin,  through  whose  hfimU  the  lists  [wore  to  pass 
lin   one  part  of  ibcir  course  ;   although  Mr.  Justice  Pcrrin,  w!io 

It  the  arguments  supported  the  Traversers'  objection,  expressly 

Ic'clared  lliat 

The  Recorder  knew  no  more  of  it  [ihe  error]  than  I  did;  and  1 
[think  it  would  be  monptrons  to  hold  that  a  shadow  of  Siaspiciun  should 
ilight  on  him/^ — liejmrt^  Triat^  p.  46. 

The  Clerks  of  the  peace,  ibeir  deputies  and  subordinates,  and 

Jthc  Crown   solicitor,  all  subsequently  made  affidavits  demiB|r  all 

"knowledge  of  the  spoliation,  in  answer  to  an  affidavit  sworn  bj  Mr. 

[pierce  Mahony,   the  Traversers'  solicitor,  to  the  purport  that '  a 

frasSt  wilfitl,  and  corrupt  suppression  of  names  from  the  special 

•liry  1>ckjk  had  taken  place,  and  tbnt  sucli  omission  was  for  the 

Ipurpose  of  prejudicing  the  Traversers.'     How  Mr.  Mahony  could 

iwear  that  the  suppression  w  as  mi/Hl  and  eornfpL  unless  lie  knew 

"bow  and  by  whom    it  wns  accomplisbed,  we  cannot  guess.     We 

lusl  also  obsene,  it  is  admitted  that    Mr.  Miigratb«-lhe  depuly 

:>f  the    Clerk  of  the    Peace,    and    who   had    acted   also  in    this 

natter  as  deputy  to  the  Recorder — himself  a  Roman  Catholic — 

kj>ermilted  Mr.  Mahony  and  four  vkr/i^  of  the  Rrpcul  Association 

Ifpeciaily  emjdoyed  by  liim  on  ibis  occasion  lo  have  access  to  the 

[orinrinal  lists  before  the  bofik  was  compiled — a  latitude  wliich  Mr* 

IMagraib  did  not  give  to  ihe  Cnnvn  olhcers.     Neither  tiie  Recorder 

tnor  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown  could  have  any  interest  in  com* 

^  mttiingany  irregularity^ — quite  the  reverse — w  bile  from  the  turn  the 

case  has  taken,  such  an  interest  on  the  part  of  ibe  Traversers  has 

become  strong  and  evident.      As  we  are  told  that  the  matter  is  to 

he  more  solemnly  investigated ,  wc  shall  not  venture  to  go  beyond 

tbe  preceding  statement  of  facts ;   but  we  may  express  our  ccmvic- 

lion  chat  if  (lie  matter  be  probed  to  a  full  exphinntion,  it  uill  be 

fuund  lo  have  been  either  a  mere  accident — ^as  Mr.  Justice  Cramp* 

ton  in  bis  judgment  on  tbe  motion  in  arrest  of  jtidgnieut  thinks — 

or  aconiirmatiun  of  the  old  law  aclage,  Is  fecit  secius,  (mi  prodeU — 

he  wh<j  profits  by  a  fact,  must  in  a  doubtful  case  be  presumed  lo 

have  committed  it. 

Al  length,  however,  on  the  15lb  of  January,  18I4|  ihe  trial 
commenced,  ami  was  protracted  till  the  12th  of  February,  when, 
after  twonty*fi%*e  sittings,  the  jury  found  a  verdiit  o(  f/uiltf/  aqain^Kt 
ail  the  Yrar^r^crs*  We  need  say  nothing  on  the  details  of  the 
trial — the  fads  arc  all  indisputable,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
verdict  of  guilty  on  t/ic  merits  and  sifbstajwe  of  the  case  has  not 
been  and  cannot  be  impugned  bv  ihe  subsequent  extraordinary 
reversal  fm*  frror  in  farm.  One  only  incitlent  on  the  trial  nlTccts 
the  pulilical  view  of  the  case,  which  is  our  more  immediate  object, 
Mr.  Sheih  M,P.,  who  had  not,  we  believe,  for  many  years  prac- 
tised 
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tised  at  the  bar^  appeared  as  counsel  for  Mr.  John  0*C6nnelI. 
In  the  course  of  one  of  those  brilliant  harangues  with  which  he 
always  dazzles  and  frequently  delights,  however  he  may  fail  to 
convince,  his  auditors,  he  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  proposi- 
tion we  have  before  mentioned,  for  a  parliament's  sitting  annually 
for  a  limited  period  in  Dublin  for  strictly  Irish  purposes.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  that  this  opinion^  though  not  identical^  was 
in  perfect  keeping  with  Mr.  O'Connell's  assent  declared  at  the 
Corn  Exchange  on  the  16th  of  October,  1843,  to  the  principle  of 
Federalism.  Its  production  now  by  a  person  of  Mr.  Sheil  s  sta- 
tion was  remarkable ; — ^but  not  less  so  what  followed:  this  speecdi 
was  delivered  on  Saturday  the  27th,  and  on  the  sitting  of  the 
Court  on  the  Monday  Mr.  John  0*Connell  craved  licence  of  the 
Court  to  repudiate  as  far  as  applying  to  himself  Mr.  Sheilas  pro* 
position,  and  to  declare  that  he  would  accept  nothing  short  of  the 
inalienable  right  of  his  country — an  independent  legislature. 

The  subsequent  proceedings,  by  motions  for  new  trial  and  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  branching  out  into  great  complication,  though 
very  curious  as  exhibiting  the  strongest  anxiety  to  put  oS—perfoM 
aut  nefas — by  sense  or  nonsense — the  evil  day,  are  so  fresh  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  public,  and  now  of  so  little  substantive  import- 
ance, that  we  pass  them  over,  and  arrive  at  the  sentence  pronounced 
on  the  19th  of  June  : — Mr.  O'  Council  to  an  imprisonment  of  twelve 
months,  a  fine  of  2000/.,  and  to  give  security  for  10,000/.,  by  him- 
self and  two  sureties,  for  his  future  good  behaviour ;  the  other 
persons  to  a  fine  of  50/.  each,  and  nine  months'  imprisonment — 
all  in  the  Richmond  Penitentiary.  The  prisoners  were  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  the  place  of  confinement  by  a  small  body  of 
mounted  police,  with,  as  we  are  informed,  as  little  popular  excite- 
ment in  Dublin  as  there  was  in  London  at  the  arrival  of  the  news. 
But^  true  to  the  tactics  we  have  already  explained,  Mr.  O'Coimell 
artfully  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  public  indifference  by  issuing 
another  superfluous  proclamation,  enjoining  the  people  to  keep 
the  peace,  which  they  showed  no  disposition  whatever  to  infringe ; 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  Ireland  was  ever  more  tranquil  and 
contented  than  during  the  two  months  that  Mr.  0*Connell  was 
confined  in  the  Richmond  Penitentiary.  Nor  do  we  see  any 
reason  to  disbelieve  what  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  he  never  had  been  happier.  Of  course  his 
personal  mortification  must  have  been  great — the  breach  of  all 
his  pledges,  the  failure  of  all  his  prophecies,  the  defeat  of  all  his 
projects,  gave  no  doubt  very  acute  pain :  but  was  it  not  com- 
pensated by  an  interval  of  re]K)se,  the  first  that  he  for  some  years 
could  have  known,  from  the  bodily  toil,  the  mental  vexations,  and, 
above  all,  the  awful,  the  tremendous  responsibility  which  rested 
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oo  liis  conscience  and  on  his  head  as  ihc  leader  of  such  masses  of 

ignorance,  fanalicism,  ami  ]iassian,  as  iniglit  at  any  inomenL  Imvc 
clipped  from  Lis  grasp,  and  involved  ihemselves  and  Inni  in  incal- 
culable ruin  ?  We  trulj  believe  that  ihe  happiest  nights  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  has  spent  for  the  last  twenty  years  were  in  the  Rich- 
moad  Penitentiary. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  last  and  most  important  stage  of  these 
proceedings. 

The  English  public,  and  particularly  the  legal  profession,  had 
been  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  length  to  which  these  proceed- 
ings had  been  drawn  out — at  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
objections  raised — and  at  the  interminable  (as  it  seemetl,  and  in- 
deed has  turned  out)  difltcuUies  which  arose  on  every  step  of  the 
case.  It  was  pretty  generally  thought  to  exhibit  a  peetiliarit/  Irlah 
mode  of  doing  business — but  it  was  nut  so:  the  elifhculties  were 
all  €>f  the  Traversers'  creation  ;  the  case  of  the  Crown  was  got  up 
and  conducted  with  a  degree  of  legal  precision,  professional  skill, 
and  personal  ability,  of  which  there  are  few  examples,  and  which, 
in  so  long  and  complicated  a  prf>cceding,  w^as  hardly  to  be  expected 
— with  nine  traversers,  scparatthf  tlelended  by  seventeen  counsel, 
against  charges  of  conspiracy,  comprising  numerous  overt  acts 
extending  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  great  variety  of  place — 
l>oth  traversers  and  counsel  intent  and  astute,  above  all  things,  lo 
pick  holes,  find  flaws,  and  make  delay :  under  these  circum.- 
stances,  we  think  that  Westminster  Hall  would  not  have  made 
cleverer  work  of  it  than  the  Four  Courts  ;  nay,  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently that  VV  estminster  Halh  and  the  supreme  court  adjoining, 
have  worse  confounded  the  confusion  incidental  to  the  extent  and 
latricacy  of  tbe  original  proceedings. 

The  prisoners  brought  a  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose,  and  indeed  it  would  be  imprac- 
iicable,  to  enter  into  all  ihe  technical  details  of  this  very  complex 
process.  We  shall  endeaiour  to  give  our  readers  *\  comim^n 
sense  riew  of  the  two  or  tlirce  main  points,  which,  cleared  of  the 
technical  details,  are  pregnant  with  considerations  and  conse- 
quences of  permanent  importance — far  greater,  we  think,  than 
even  the  case  from  which  they  spring. 

In  the  first  place  a  writ  of  error  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
substantial  mi'rits  of  the  original  case,  but  only  w^ith  any  *  mani- 
fest KRROR  to  the  great  damage  of  the  parties  (so  runs  the  writ), 
which  may  appear  on  the  face  of  the  Record,  which  record  is 
the  dcK'umenlary  history  of  the  proceedings — nc»i  the  evidence — 
nor  oouiisers  speeches—nor  judges'  charges — but  what  we  may 
almost  call  the  skeleton  of  tlic  case,  and  which  is  so  much  matter 
of  form  in  criminal  casesj  that  more  is  seldom  done  than  to  enter 

the 
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llie  verdict  on  the  Indictment,  and  the  full  record  is  rarely,  if  eT« 
made  up,  unless  ^vhcn  called  for  by  writ  of  error,  Wc  notiG 
ihis,  to  expose  llie  stnioge  asserlion  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who] 
reported  to  have  repeatedly  declared  that  the  reversal  of  judg 
menl  on  error  was  a  reversal  on  ibe  merits.  We  by  no  nicai! 
say  tliat  cases  may  not  be  supposed  in  which  error  may  colli 
lerally  involve  Ihe  vicrits—hxxi  it  is  very  unusual,  and  in  this  ca 
there  is  not  the  sli^jhtest  ]>ret('3Lt,  or  even  colour  for  such  an 
sen  ion  ;  and  we  also  would  cjhserve,  that  under  the  terms  of  tt 
writ,  the  error  should  he  no  idle  quihblc~no  new-fangled  sul 
tleiy— hut  *  mamfest  error  to  the  damage  of  tlie  party."* 

There  were  eleven  counts  in  the  indietment,  all  charging"  ll 
same  conspiracy,  but  under  the  different  forms  which   it 
possible  that  on  the  trial  the  facts  mifrht  asi^ume; — ^but  tboug^ 
ihe  several  counts  do  ijcnerally.  and  did  in  this  case  relate  onl^ 
to  one  offence,  they  are  tcchmvaUy  supposed  to  apply  to  differ e« 
offences.     Formerly  indictments  jjenerally  consisted  of  one  counl| 
the  practice  of  numerous  counts  is  comparatively  modern,  occ^ 
fiioned  by  the  subtlety  with  which  a  single  mode  of  putting  i* 
case    was  frequently  defeated.     In    old    limes   criminal   Justic 
fished  with  a  hook;   she  is  now  forced  to  use  a  net — and 
mesbcs  are  not  always  secure :— but  this  isj  wc  believe,  the  fir 
case  in  which  judges  have  volunteered  to  make  a  rent  where 
weakness  had  ever  before  been  found,  or  even  imagined. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  writ  of  error  the  English  Judges  attendi 
the  House  of  Loids — as  tbey  are  sup|xjsed  to  do  in  all  cases 
virtue  of  their  ofiice,  and  the  law  and  conslilution  of  i'arhaniei] 
though  in  practice  their  attendance  is  confined  to  cases  of  spec 
importance,     Blackslone  says,    *  the   Lords  have   a  right   to 
attended,  and  conslanlly  are,  by  the  common  law  judges  for  the 
cdvice  in  poitits  t[f  law,  and  for  the  (greater  dipiiti/  of  their  pr 
ceedings.     They  therefore  have  their  regular  writs  of  summc 
issued  out  at  the  beginning  of  every  Parliament,  ad  tractandm 
€t  eousilinm    impendendum,  though    not  ad  conscrdiendum* — ( 
Com.  1G80 

The  hearing  lasted  six  days — ^from  ihc  4th  to  the  10th  of  Al 
gust.  The  Pkers  most  constantly  present  were  the  Chancelk 
Lords  Brougham,  Cottenham,  and  Campbell.  Lord  Denma 
sat  in  his  own  con  it  on  llie  Gih  and  10th.  Several  lay  lords  (a 
those  *  not  teamed  in  the  taw  *  are  called)  appeared  to  follol 
the  case  with  interest;  xind  other  Peers  attended  more  or  Icf 
regularly.  The  attpoding  Jimr.Ks  were,  Chief  Justice  Tindi 
Justices  Patleson,  \N'illiams,  and  Coleridge  of  the  Queens  £en^ 
— ^  Colt  man  and  Maule  of  the  Coumwn  iVeff*-?—*  Barons  Parke  and 
Aldersonof  the  Exchequtr.     Sir  Frederick  Pollock  did  not  attend, 

having 
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iviag  as  Attorney -General  advised  llie  Crown  in  the  early  part 
^the  proceeclings;  Justice  Erskine  was  ill ;  ant!  Justices  Wirt;|it- 

an,  Rulfcj  and  Cress  well  were  engaged  in  carrying  on  die  cur- 

It  business  of  Westminster- ball. 

At  ibe  close  of  the  arg-unient  certain  questions,  embracing  all 
points  of  ibe  case,  were  drawn  up  liv  the  House  of  Lr*nls  for 
opinion  of  the  judges,  but,  being  called  away  to  circuit,  they 

ere  unable  to  deliver  their  judgments  till  the  2iid  of  September. 
The  questions  happened  lo  be  elevau  and  the  counts  of  the  in- 
tlictnient  were  also  eleven — but  this  coincidence  was  merely  acci- 
dental, and  die  numbers  bad  no  relation  to  each  other.  The  result 
of  the  answers  of  the  judges  was  iliis,  that  n  i  N  K  out  of  the  e  le  v  kn 
counts  of  the  indictment  were  good,  and  that  two  counts,  the 
^th  and  scveifth,  did  not  point  <jut  with  certainty  the  parties 
ixtended  to  Ik*  ititimidated  by  the  ilemonst ration  o/foree,  and  were 
therefore  insufficient  in  law. 

So  far  the  judges  were  unanimous.  There  were  some  question* 
on  the  findings  of  the  jury  on  scjme  Cfjunts,  and  we  have  seen 
strong  reasons  alleged  to  impugn  the  decision  on  the  sixth  and 
iereath  counts;*  but  we  pass  over  all  such  details:  nine  of  the 
counts  were  gotnl,  and  concerning  four — the  eifjhth,  ninths  tenths 
and  eleventh— no  doubt  whats<^ever  bad  been  raised! 

As  the  eleventh  may  be  said  to  be  the  essence  of  the  whole,  we 
think  it  right  to  give  it  in  extensQ.  It  charged  the  traversers  with 
a  conspiracy — 

*to  eatise  and  procure  lartje  numbers  of  persons  to  meet  nnd  assemble 
together  in  divers  phices,  and  at  divers  times,  withiti  Ireland,  and  by 
means  of  unlawful,  s€tlitit>iis,  and  inflammatory  speeches  and  addressea, 
to  be  made  iind  delivered  at  the  said  several  places,  on  the  said  several 
times,  rcspeclively,  and  also  by  mtsms  of  the  publishing,  and  causing 
and  procuring  to  he  puhliehed^  to  snd  amongst  the  euhjects  of  her  eiiid 
Majesty,  divers  unlawful,  muliciouB,  and  seditious  writings  imd  cumpusi- 
tions,  to  iutimidate  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporntj  and  the  Com* 
mofts  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  vf  Great  Britain  and 
Irehmd,  aixd  thereby  to  clfect  and  bring  ah  out  chringcs  and  akeiations 
ia  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  realm^  as  now  hy  law  cstahliahed.' 
On  the  validitj  of  this  and  the  three  preceding  counts  there  \ias 
not  even  a  question.  Now  up  to  that  daij  it  was  the  known, 
established,  and  confirmed  law  of  England — known  to  every 
practitioner — established  bj  invariable  usage,  and  confirmed  by 
all  authority' — that  one  good  count  was  sufficient  to  sanction  a 
judgment  given  generally  on  a  whole  indictment.  And  this  is 
not  merely  law,  but  common  sense— for  why  arc  several  counts 
introduccil,  but  only  because  some  of  thcni  majf  be  defective — 

♦  See  the  Ajticle  in  *  Blackwood V  Maguiuie  '  befure  meutioned* 
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because  in  tlie  uncertntnty  of  undelivered  evidence,  and  in  the  , 

fpreater  uncertaifttr/  of  Jitdicml  opinions,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
determine  whni  single  mode  of  stiling  the  case  migbt  not  be  foun 
or  fancied  liable  to  exception? 

But  this  was  now  for  the  first  lime  contested,  and  the  ^oun 
was  this — that  as  the  jud2:inent  was  j^eneral,  and  sentence<l  *  Di 
ni(4  O'Connell  Uyr  his  mtd  offences  to  be  imprisoned  and  fine  * 
that  the  whole  or  at  least  same  portion  of  ihe  punishment  might  Ij; 
ppssibiUtv  have  been  awarded  tm  the  insufficient  counts.      On  ib 
point — tbe  i>n1y  one  in   which  the  judg^es  were  not  unanimou 
against  the  appellants— Cbief  Justice  Tindah  Justices   Pattesoi 
Maule,  VVilliamSi  Coleridge,  and  Barons  Alderson  and  Giime 
answered  that  the  judgment  was  gooil.      Mr.  Justice  Coltman  di 
sented,  and  Mr.  Baron  Parke  doubled.      Aware  that  this  is 
a  fit  occasion  fur  entering  into  a  legal  argument  on  queslioa 
merely  technical,  we  shall  only  express  our  humble  concurrcn 
in  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Judges,  and  oflfer  a  few  ge 
neral  remarks  on  the  opinicms  of  the  two  dissentient   Jud| 
opinions  which  appear  to  ns  to  be  very  inadequate^  either  in  lo^c 
or  lea;al  reasonings  to  carry  the  important  decision  which  has  f 
founded  on  ihem. 

Both  these  Judges  set  out  with  a  full  admission  that  the  law  i 
the  practice  had— ?y?  tiJ  that  fiottr — never  been  so  much  as  < 
Honed,     But  their  modes  of  getiing  rid  of  that  authority  arc  ve 
difff^renl,  and  equally,  we  think,  unsatisfactory — Mr.  Justice  Col| 
man  giving  us  a   conclusion  without  premises^   and   Mr.  Ba 
Parke  premises  without  a  conclusion* 

Mr.  Justice  Coltman  docs  not  deny  that  the  positive  dii^ta  < 
the  most  eminent  Judges. ♦  with  Lord  Mansfield  at  their  head — ^ti 
exact  precedents  of  some  cases^the  plain  analogies   of  othf 
and  the  general  opinion  of  all  lawyers,  have  been  contrary  to  i 
opinion  which  he  has  adopted ;— but  he  thus  concludes  : — 

'  It  may  he  said  the  rule  against  which  I  am  arguing— \uQt  givifl 
judgment,  but  arguing  against  a  rule]  is  convenient  in  practice.  1 
may  be  so,  but  such  a  rule  seems  to  me  neither  consistent  with  tn 
digniig  of  the  law  as  a  science^  nor,  what  is  more  important,  does] 
tend  to  promote  the  ends  of  substantial  justice.' 

We  might  defer  to  Mr.  Justice  Coltman  as  a  professor  of  *  tl 
dignity  of  the  law  as  a  science,'  but  we  beg  leave  to  doubt  vvhell 
a  thciiretic  notion  of  *  the  dignity  of  the  law  as  a  science'  is  tl 
sound  and  safe  rule  for  interpreting  the  common  law  of  Knglad 
— the  axiomatic  duty  of  a  judge  being,  /m5  dieere,  non  dare^ 
and  as  little  can  we  agree  that  the  releasing  a  convicted 
properly  von  tided  criminal,  on  a  mere  point  of  form,  never  befo 
thought  of^  i»  'promoting  the  stAstantial  ends  of  justice/ 


^» 
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Mr.  Baron  Parke»  tliough  he  has  evitlently  taken  more  pains 
fjth  his  jutlgment,  tloes  not  appear  to  us  to  take  a  Letter,  ibuusrh 
it  may  be  a  more  plausible,  position  in  this  argument- — indeed, 
we  think,  by  an  ingenuity  superior  to  that  nf  Mr.  Justice  Ci)llman, 
and  something  of  that  *  nimia  mbtilitas  which  my  Lrjrd  Coke  him- 
self reprobates — rather  a  worse.  He  too  begins  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  all  his  life  he  bad  been  of  the  old  opinion  :- 

'  I  had  certainly  considered  it  to  be  a  Neithd  rule  a  fid  wtil  e^kthlished^ 
ever  fifice  I  was  in  the  profeadon^  that  in  criminal  cases  a  jmlgment 
warranted  by  one  good  €Ount  would  he  good,  I  mtiBt  say  that  it  was 
mih  same  surpnte  that  1  heard  that  proposition  disputed  at  your  lord" 
skip/  ItarJ 

Sir  James  Parke  has  been  fifteen  (jr  sixteen  years  a  Judj2:e  of 
great  eminence  and  authority;  he  has  gone  some  thirty  and  odd 
circuits ;  he  bad  tried  and  condemned,  transported  and  executed, 
we  know  not  how  many  criminals,  before  be  received,  in  the 
month  of  August,  IM-I,  this  new  and  'surprising'  light  on  the 
doctrine  of  indictments.  Sliould  we  nut  be  entitled  to  bring  a 
writ  qf  error  against  the  whole  of  the  learned  Baron's  judicial 
life  ?  But  we  leave  the  arguineiiium  ad  Iwmimmt  to  look  at  the 
reasoning  by  which  he  endeavours  to  get  over  the  momentous 
crmtrast  between  the  practice  of  his  whole  life  and  bis  opinion  of 
yesterday.  He  is  evidently — and  as  a  humaue  and  conscientious 
man  would  naturally  be— much  disturbed  by  the  idea  of  the 
numerous  persons  who  may  have  suffered  punishment  under  the 
old  administration  of  the  law ;  and  he  hastens  to  quiet  his  own 
and  other  consciences  by  this  consideration^  that  though  he  now 
sees  a  necessity  for  distingoishing  between  good  and  bad  counts 
in  minor  cases,  there  is  no  such  necessity  where  the  penalty  is 
death  or  transportaiimi  fhr  life:  that  is,  in  the  higher  and  more 
critical  cases^  the  new  rule  goes  for  nothing,  because  a  wa^n  can- 
not be  twice  hanged  or  twice  transported  for  life.  We  must  give 
it  in  his  own  remarkable  words  :— 

*  Because,  to  put  upmi  record  a  judgment  that  a  person  sboald  be 
h&Dged  gr  transported  for  life  more  than  once  would  seem  to  he  super- 
ftaous  and  to  savour  of  absurdity — therefore  in  sttvh  a  case  the  Judg- 
ment  may  be  good.' 

It  would  certainly  be  *  superiluous  to  han^  a  man  twice  ;*  but  not, 
according  to  the  Baron *s  doctrine,  to  sentence  him  twice— because 
since,  ex  h/^}OlheMf  each  count  is  a  separate  indictment,  aud  some 
may  be  good  and  some  bad,  it  would  be,  according  to  hia  fiteorf/, 
necessary  to  enter  judgment  on  each,  just  as  if  they  bad  been 
rejiUy  separate  indictments.  But  admitting,  as  we  readily  do.  to 
the  learneti  Baron,  that  the  case  he  puts  does  *  savour  of  absardttif  * 
we  mast,  on  the  other  band,  most  confidently  assert,  that  to  thai 

absurdity 
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absurdity   his  premises  inevitably  lead.     He  that  unmuzzles  a^ 
llieory  must  abide  by  all  its  risks,  and  Mr.  Baron  Parke  is  iKiuncti 
ihcreforc  to  accept  the  whole  consequences  and  responsibilities  of  J 
his  new  doctrine,  however   absurd   or   unpleasant  they  may  bel] 
And  as  to  the  argument  itself,   wc  know  not  liow  we  could   have'l 
better  disposed  of  it  than  by  what  Mr.  Baron  Parke  himself  inad-l 
vertently  su^^ests — the  rcdnctio  ail  ahsurdum,     Mr.  13ar<>n  Parke/ 
then  proceetis  to  saVj  that  he  can  imagine  but  two  theories  upon  I 
wliich  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Ids  whole  professional  life  caiT 
be  defended,  and  he  repudiates  ihem  both.     The  first  is  to  imaJ 
g^ine  that  the  Court  bclo\v  knew  which  counts  were  good  anJ 
which  were  bad,  and  passed   the  sentence   on   the   good  ones  J 
'  This/  he  seems  to  say  (for  the  phrase  is  somewhat  cnnfusec 
lj*om,  we  suppose,  an  error  of  the  press,  but  the  meaninir  wc 
take  to  be),  *  this  might  hold  if  the  judgment  had  said   only- 
it  is  therefore  cons ide red  that  the  defendant  shotM  be  imprisoned,^ 
but  it  adds  'for  his  offences  tz/ores^iW— meaning  all  the  offences.^* 
Now,  certa'uily,  if  Mr.  Baron  Parke  will  insert  his  own  words  ir* 
the  judgment,  he  will  make  error;  but  the  judgment  does  not  saj 
'ALL*  the  oiTences  aforesaid,  and  Mr.  Baron  Parkers  supplying  tho 
important  word- — ^\Li/— goes  far  to  prove,  that  without  itjiis  ar- 
g u  m  e n l  n  r ) u  1  d  b e  i n co rn pi  e t e,    T he  j  ud g m en t  says  \for  his  offence  * 
(iforcsaidf^  and  there  are  in  the  good  counts  ahnndant  offences  tq 
justify  that  statement.      Moreover,  hy  what  law  or  h»gic  can  ih^ 
learned  Baron  make  out  that  a  court  of  error  which  denies  certain 
circumstances  to  have  been  offencesin  one  part  of  the  record,  should 
ajisert  them  to  be  offences  in  another?     He  must  not,  we  submit^ 
blow  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  mouth  :  if  they  are  *  offences*  in 
the  indictment,  they  are  ^  offences'  in  the  judgment ;  if  they  are  W 
'offences*  in  the  indictment,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  stated 
as  *  offences    in  the  judgment — particularly  when  there  arc  fiftjj 
other  offences  to  which  the  judgment  indisputably  applies. 

The  second  remedy  which  Mr.  Baron  Parke  considers 
having  some  ]dausibility  in  favour  of  the  judgment  is,  that 
(the  judgment)  must  be  supposed  to  apply  to  each  of  the  countd 
separalelVt  and  thus  to  be  complete  on  the  good  counts,  the 
being  rejected  as  snrjdusaqc ;  but  this  he  also  refuses,  becausJ 
he  says  vit  alters  the  language  of  the  record;*  and  further,  iha 
even  if  it  were  good  as  to  the  imprisonment,  it  cannot  be  said  iha 
'  the  sfime  sum  was  intended  to  he  a  fine  and  a  Etitisfaclinn  to  the  Crowi 
for  each  and  even/  tffvnre.  Prima  Jiwifj  at  lea«t  a  part  muU  be  for  oil 
offence  and  |mrt  for  aiuoiher ;  and  a  court  of  error  cannot  apportion  it.* 

As  we  do  not  at  all  feel  the  necessity  of  helping  the  case  of  ifc 
Crown  by  this  remedial  process  thus  suggested  and  thus  at 
swcred  by  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  we  shall  only  observe  on  it  ohitt 
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[and  as  a  sample  of  the  species  of  the  logic  employed  in  this  ariru- 
iflnent,  that  the  court  ol  error  is  not  invited  to  divide  or  apportion 
lit^ — it  is  Baron  Parke  himself  who^  Iravelling  out  of  the  terms  of 
jthe  record,  sujiposes,  contrary  to  all  antecedent  law,  the  necessity 
I  of  a  division  and  apporti<mmcnt,  which  he  says  must  be  meant 
I  (he  gives  no  grounds  for  this  peremptory  expression  '  m?i5t ')— and 
llJien  addst  that  the  division  and  apportionment  which  he  has  thus 
llEnagined  cannot  he  made,  it  is  easy  to  answer  objections  raised 
ad  Worded  to  facilitate  the  answer,  and  yet  even  in  this  easy 
I  process  ^\c  do  not  think  the  Baron  is  very  successfuL  And, 
[after  all,  he  makes  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  reach  the  practical 
I  conclusion— the  Q,  E.  D,  of  the  case — viz.,  how  such  minute  and 
[hair-splitting  niceties,  on  which  this  able  and  ingenious  Judge 
jean  get  no  further  than  to  dQul/t,  can  constitute  '  manifest  error 
W4o  the  great  injuri/  *  of  a  party  whose  legal  conviction  on  the  sub- 
anlive  charge  is  not  even  questioned. 

The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself  arc  full  of  most 
curious  mailer,  and  pregnant^  we  think,  with  serious  results.  We 
can  only  touch  on  the  main  points :  The  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Brougham  supported  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Judges, 
which  they  combined,  compared,  and  developed  with  great  skill, 
and  confirmed  by  the  full  concurrent  authority  of  their  own  trans- 
cendent inlellccls.  Lord  Denman  began  by  confessing,  like  every 
body  else,  tliat,  till  this  case  was  opened,  he  had  never  doubt ed,  nor 
ever  heard  a  doubt,  that  the  law  was  as  stated  by  the  majority  of 
the  Judges,  and  tbat  he  had  heard  the  objection  with  great  sur- 
prise— a  declaration  which,  from  so  many  learned  Judges,  wc 
should  have  considered  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  such 
was  the  common  law  of  England :  indeed  Lord  Denman  seems 
to  us  to  admit  this  almost  in  terms — for  he  says  this  state  of  the 
law  has  hitherto  '  been  iaheufor  fjranted'  With  all  deference,  we 
should  ask  Lord  Denman  what  are  nine- tenths  of  the  common  Imo 
of  England  but  law  *  taken  for  f/ranfed  f  His  Lordship  adopted, 
without  hesitation,  the  dubious  suggestions  of  Mr,  Baron  Parke 
(though  with  something  like  a  complaint*  of  the  hesitation  and 
obscurity  of  his  opinion,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
Coltman) ;  but  he  further  differed  from  ail  the  Judges  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  majority  of  the  Judges  in  Ireland^in  all 
twche—ni  thinking  that  the  loss  of  the  slip  of  jury  names 
was  fatal   to  the  array*     Lords  Cottenham  and  Campbell  also 

♦  *  My  right  bononiable  ood  learned  brotber,  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  wat  eiti^^il  lf> 
•ome  cctiiure  for  expreasing  more  doubt  than  »e<m8  to  be  quite  comiateiit  with  bii 
hotdixig  a  itrong  opituon  on  thli  point.  Perhapt  he  maif  hftvt  done  *o.'  And  soon 
after  he  t^e*  occaiioii  to  say,  *  My  leani^d  hrolher,  Mr,  J  n  at  Ice  Coltmati,  whose 
filain  Mid  manly  uuderttanding  brings  hi»  aigunient  hutore  your  lurdibipi  in  a 
way  that  cannot  be  mmiudeTitQodS-'~JHdffmi'nty  p»  d^ — 144* 

VOL.  Lxxv.  >'o.  cXLix.  8  mlopled 
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adopted  decidedly  the  opinion  of  the  two  disaenting  Judges  as 
to  ihc  vilialmg  effect  of  ono  bad  count.     Lord  CanipbcU  had  also 
strong  doubts  on  the  jury  \mni  (which  Lord  Cotlenham  did  not 
nolice),  and  questioned  the  legality  of  requiring  sureties  for  good 
behaviour.     Thus,  then,  the  law  Lords  were  divided^ — two  for,  an4 
three  against  the  opinion  of  the  Court  below  and  of  the  majority ' 
of   the  Judges   here:  so   that  a  majority  of  om  m  the   Housa  | 
of  Lords  was  to  overrule  a  majority  of  10  to  3  of  the  Judges  or  ] 
of  14  to  G  uf  the  law  Lords  and  Judges  taken  collectively.     laj 
this  strange  slate  of  things  some  other  Peers  present  exprcBjie4 
a  very  natund  wish  to   record  ibeir    votes;    and  this  gave  lisoj 
to  a  discussion  in  which  Lord  Wharncliffe,  the  President  of  th« 
Councih  thinking  that  a  majority  obtained  by  the  votes  of  lay  J 
peers  against  the  law  lords  on  a  law  question  might  be  taxed 
with  partial ilyt  and  that   the  maintenance  of  the  judicial  cha- 
racter (»f  the  House  was  paramount  to  all  other  considerations!,  i 
advised  those  peers  who  were  *  riot  learned  in  the  laic^  to  abstaial 
from  voting*     In  this  he  w^as  supported  by  Lord  Brougham  and ' 
the  Chancellor — and  the  lay  peers  leaving  the  Ho  use,  the  ques-  I 
lion  was,  we  believe  for  the  third  tiine,  pot  and  finally  decided— i 
3  to  2  against  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  : — and  the  Chan* 
cellor  pronounced  ^  The  judgment  is  reversed/ 

We  are  convinced  that  this  was  an  erroneous  decision  ;  and,  wt^ 
fear^  an  unfortunate  one — not  from  its  effect  on  the  O'Conueil  | 
case,  for  wc  doubt  that  it  has  given  any  real  encouragement  to  the  \ 
agitation,  and  we  think  that  ajiy  mischief  it  might  have  done  in  thai  I 
direction  would  he  amply  coinponsated  by  its  having  proved  to  thd  | 
people  of  Ireloird  the  scrupulous — the  over-scrupulous— delicacy  J 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Government  in  the  administratioi^ 
of  justice:  but  wc  consider  it  unfortunate  for  deeper  and  mor« 
permanent  reasons— the  disparagement  of  the  Judges,  and  tho 
doubts,  diflicultieg,  and  uncertainlies  thrown  over  a  great  and  im- 
jHjrtaut  branch  of  our  criminal  law,     All  that  appears  is,  that'^A^ 
judgment  is  reversed :'  but  w  hy,  or  upon  which  of  the  numerous  p>int« 
raised— and  which  are,  and  must  bc>  of  every- day  occurrence*— 
cannot  be  known,  nor  even  guessed— save  only  from  the  indica*: 
tions  afiorded  hy  the  speeches  of  the  peers— which  would  be  vaguo  \ 
guides  to  pleaders  and  judges.      Lord  CoUenham  dwell*  mainlj 
on  one  point—rLord  Den  man  on  two — ^Lord  Campbell  on  ibrei^j 
or  four  I  and  every  one  of  these  several  points  involves  an  endle 
variety  of  distinctions  and  applications;  and  we  know  not  how  this 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  can  be  cured  but  by  re-establishing  ii^  j 

•  Far  mstatice.  If  fhc  reversal  ©mi  b«s  luppoMid  to  hiivc  turned  oti  Uk  Chief  Justid^l 
of  BbgWitl'i  UtKsUire  Gpitium  m  ta  tlie  Jury  i«it/,  no  cavm  tried  iu  Dnbltu  witbiii  t}i4 
preMut  year  caii  be  woHu  a  itxaw* 

some 
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riome  future  case  and  by  a  fuller  €?ourt  of  error  (as  we  have  no 
"siibt  the  reanlt  must  be),  the  common  law  of  England  and  Im- 
ad,  at  declared  by  the  majority  of  the  Judges  in  both  countries^ 

[or  by  the  awkward  and  seldom  successfyl  operation  of  a  slatulablo 

iTftorrection. 

But  diere  is  another  point  in  which  we  look  at  this  decision 

[with  equal,  if  not  greater,  concern.     We  confess  that,  with  all  our 

[tonfidence  in  the  Lord  Chancellor,  our  admiration  of  the  great 
lily  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  our  respect  for  Lord  Wharn- 
and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  high  and  generous 
otiTes  wdiich  prompted  their  advice  to  the  House  of  Lords  on 
bis  occasion  J  we  ha\'c  considerable  doubts  as  to  its  soundness  in 
point  of  constitutional  law ;  and  we  suspect  that  if  they  had  had 
more  time  for  deliberation  (it  was  the  last  day  of  the  session), 
and  that  the  case  had  not  been  one  from  which  they  were  so 
sensitively  anxious  to  exclude  all  possible  suspicion  of  partiality, 
ihcy  would  have  come  to  a  difTercnt  conclusion.  The  subject  is, 
we  think,  so  important  as  to  justify  a  few  remarks  from  us.  In 
the  first  place  we  will  observe  that  the  overruling  the  advice  of 
the  Judges,  though  undoubtedly  within  the  discTetion  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  a  rare  and  exceptional  proceeding.  In  a 
celebrated  case.  Reeve  t\  Long,  on  a  certain  point  of  law,  the 
Lords,  moved  by  the  hardship  of  the  individual  case,  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  the 
Judges;  but  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reproof  of  this  assump- 
tion of  legislative  authority  in  the  Lords,  immedialely  brought  in 
the  10  and  11  William  II L,  which  passed  into  a  statute  (*2  CkrtS' 
Hans  BhtchMone,  1 70  note).  Tlie  position  and  duty  of  the  Judges 
on  such 'occasions  are  very  peculiar*  We  have  seen  that  Blackstone 
tays  that  the  House  of  Lords  are  attended  l>y  the  Common  Law 
Judges,  for  fkeir  advice  in  point  of  law,  and  that  they  have  their 
reptlar  ttrrits  of  summmis  ad  tractanthonf  ct  concilium  impemJemium, 
though  not  ad  conscntiendum.  The  Jitdr/eM  therefore — and  not 
some  accidental  number  of  peers  who  happen  to  have  been  called 
to  the  bar*— are  the  proper  and  constitutional  guides  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  matters  of  law.  Neither  the  constitution  of  the  country 
nor  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Lords  acknowledge  anything  like 
an  imperinm  in  imprriooi  Law  Lords  ;  there  have  frequently  been 
no  Law  Lords  attending  Parliament,  and  there  is  no  obligation  on 
them  to  attend  :■ — three  of  those  so  designated — Lords  Wynford, 
Plunket,  and  Langdale — did  not  attend  on  the  late  occasion — if 
thej  had*  the  result  might  have  been  different  Sometimes — as  so 
Utely  as  1836 — there  is  not  even  a  Cbancellor,  and  every  body 
knows  that  Lord  Denman  himself  was  Chief  Justice,  and  Lord 
Cottenham  First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  without  being 
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peers ;  and  we  do  not  see  what  claim  Lord  Campbell  can  have  to  ] 
b*^  entitled  to  any  particular  authority  as  a  Law  Lord  above  Lord'd 
Devon,  or  Lord  Canterbury^  or  Lord  Dunfermline,  or  any  other  1 
peer  who  has  happened  to  have  held  a  legal  office  or  even  lo^i 
have  been  called  t<>  the  bar.  Lord  Wharncliffe  himself — one  of  j 
the  oldest  and  ablest  chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  England —  1 
would  be  as  fully  entitled  to  rank  himself  in  this  select  coterie  of  j 
Law  Lords.  In  ordinary  cases,  and  when  the  Judges  are  noiJ 
specially  summoned,  it  is  decent  and  usual  for  Lay  Lords  icsi 
acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  Law  Lords:— but  this  stands  oiiJ 
a  principle  direcdy  adverse  to  the  pretension  in  the  present  case— ^ 
for  the  only  solid  and  constitutional  ground  for  this  deference  im 
that,  when  the  Judges  are  not  present,  the  Law  Lords  are  *i//'^ 
posed  to  speak  their  opinions.  And  moreover  in  every  case  whicM 
we  have  been  able  to  trace  of  a  division  for  supporting  or  rcvers  J 
ing  the  opinions  of  the  Judges,  the  Lay  Peers  ha\'e  voted.  I  in 
the  celebrated  case  of  the  King  against  Home  (which  has  severaH 
points  very  analogous  to  the  O'Connell  case*)  there  was  a  divisioofl 
in  the  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  three  others  votinq 
against  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges,  and  eighteen  Lajjn 
and  two  Law  Lords  for  it.  The  discretion  and  propriety  of  hnj\ 
Peers  voting  against  all  the  Judges  may  be  (and  was  in  that  casin 
most  justly)  quesiionedi  but  no  one  ever  doubted  the  propriety  ofl 
Lay  Peers  I'oting  witk  the  Judges.  Dr.  Johnson  would  ha  via 
been  as  far  as  any  man  from  approving  the  notoriously  factiouia 
conduct  of  the  four  opposition  Lords  in  Home's  case,  yet,  wheflDl 
he  heard  them  blamed  for  presamption,  he  said —  a 

*  There  is  no  ground  for  eeneure.  The  Peers  are  Judges  themselves gj 
and,  Bupposing  them  realbj  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  they  migha 
from  duty  oppose  the  Judges,  who  were  there  only  to  be  consulted/—^ 
Bosweii^  vol.  iv.  p.  213.  m 

We,  on  the  same  principle,  do  not  presume  to  censure  Lordil 
Den  man  and  Gotten  ham,  or  even  Lord  Campbell  (whom  we  can4 
not  recog^nise  as  a  Law  Lord  in  any  authoritative  sense),  for  dif4 
fering  from  the  majority  of  the  Judges :  it  was — if  they  had  tJ 

strong,  clear  conviction  the  other  way — their  duty  as  well  as  theiil 
right ;  but  we  much  regret  that  other  peers  did  not  exercise  thd 
same  right,  and  the  clearer  duty,  of  maintaining  and  confirming| 
the  authority  of  those  advisers  I'lhom  the  Constitution  has  as^ 
signed  to  them,  and  who  are  summoned  to  Parliamciil — Id^ 
themselves—for  that  special  purpose.  We  think  that  when  » 
was  proposed  to  make  such  an  innovation  on  the  ancient  and 
op  to  that  hour  unquestioned  law,  all   peers  would    have   beeii| 

♦  S tile  Tridln,  xx.  787,     Inter  aha  it  diii|KMe«  indirectly  but  dtciiively  of  Lord 
Campbeiri  point  about  the  Keco^iiiEatices. 
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sii6ed  in  following  the  oldest  and  noblest  precedent  on  their 

Ellis,  and  exclaiming  as  the  lay  pcem  did  of  yore,  when  they  re- 

sed  by  acclamation  even  to  listen  to  the  innovating  doctrines  of 

body  of  law  lords  of  ihal   tky — Nolumus    leges    Anglt^b 

IUTAR&.       We   regret  that  some   of  the    cballenged  peers  did 

>t  happen  to  recollect  and  quote  ihat  memorable  case.     The 

Dint  is  surely  too  important  to  have  been  disposed  oi  in  so  hnsly 

^way.     We  are  quite  sure  that  the  broad  doctrine  laid  down  in 

fe  first  instance  in  this  case,   that  such  matters  belong  exciu- 

elt/  to  what  are  called  Law  Lords — anil  that  without  any  defi- 

jlion  of  what  a  Law  Lord  is,  or  any  notice  to  ail   Law  Lords  lo 

tend — is  wholly  inconsistent  with,  and  would — if  confirmed  and 

inctioned — be  fatal  to,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Houe  of  Lords. 

So  much  we  think  our  duty  to  say  on  this  novel  and  extraor- 
£nary  incident^ — but  we  repeat  that,  as  toils  effect  in  Ireland,  w^e 
little  cause  to  regret  it.  Mr.  O'Connell  has  endeavouretl  in 
Rin  to  misrepresent  it  as  having  been  an  absolute  acquittal  on 
be  MERITS— ibat  is,  on  the  fads  of  the  case.  This  is  so  glaringly 
'se  that  we  really  should  have  doubted  the  possibility  of  Mr, 
P^Conneirs  having  made  such  an  assertion.  We  find  it,  how- 
Irer,  reported  over  and  over  again.  We  find  also  that  Mr.  0*Con- 
rU  has  asserted — and  we  see  in  some  of  the  Whig  as  well  as  the 
lical  prints  a  similar  assertion — that  the  judgment  of  the 
louse  of  Lords  declared  his  monster  meetings  legal,  and  that 
ey  might  henceforward  meet  in  any  numbers  they  pleased, 
Igain  we  say  that  the  reversal  of  the  judgment  on  two  counts 
vhich  stated  that  great  multitudes  of  people  were  assembled/wi th- 
at stating  *  with  sufficient  certainty  the  persons  meant  to  be  intimi- 
dated,* gave  no  pretence  for  Mr.  O'ConneiFs  assertion.  But  if 
he  wants  an  authority  to  his  doctrine^  that  numbers  do  not  of 
themselves  constitute  an  illegal  meeting,  we  can  help  him  to  two 
—one  which  as  the  inferior  we  put  first,  ourselves — we  told  him 
in  our  Number  for  September,  1843 — 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  enormous  numlfers  assembled  constitute 
ipio  facto  an  uakwful  assembly ;  but  that  is  not  the  case :  numbers 
farm  a  most  important  ingredient  in  every  such  question — but  mere 
numbers  are  not  in  themaelves  illegal ;  500,000  persons*  for  instance, 
tisemhled  to  see  the  ascent  of  a  balloon,  would  not  be  an  illegal  as- 
lembly,*—  Q*mrt  Hev.,  kxti.  579. 

Our  opinion  he  may  not  have  read  or  valued,  but  be  must  have 
known  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Crampton,  delivered  in  the  Court 
below  on  his  own  motion  for  arrest  of  judgment — 

*  *Tis  true  mere  futmbcrs  will  not  make  illegality ;  nor  can  armed 
ttombers  per  se  make  an  assembly  unlawful — multitudes  may  meet  to- 

ither  for  innocent,  nay,  for  laiidiible  purposes/  &c* 

So 
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So  that  Mr.  O'Connell's  attributing  to  the  reversal  of  the  judg 

tjnent  a  tlucirine  wliiub   that  reversal  did  not  touch,  which  ha 

hbeen  already  admitted,  and  which  nohody  doubts,  was  but  anothe 

|«)f  those  shifts  by  which  he  endeavours  to  cloak  his  defeats,  ar 

to  catch  at  a  rag  of  Saxon  authority  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 

pretences. 

But  he  deceives  nobody — his  followers  oo  more  than  himself- 
hc  and  they  both  know  and  feel  that  though  released  from  Riclu 
I  mond  Penitentiary  on  a  mere  technical  point^ — the  stamp  of  tl 
Iftw  has  characterised  his  offences — and  that^  after  all  his  boastinf 
Mid  bravadoes,  be  is  neitbcr  mure  ni>r  less  than  a  convict  who 
sentence  has  been  reversed  for  a  technical  error. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Government  were  about  to  pr 
sigainst  him,  he  foresaw — as  how  should  he  not>  who  had  been  j 
many  years  either  practising  or  evading  the  law  ? — that  the  law  wi 
against  hiin — that  the  Government  would  defeat  him — ^and  that 
retreat,  more  or  le^s  hasty — more  or  less  creditahle^ — was  his  oc 
chance  of  maintaining^  even  the  semblance  of  his  arrogated  powe 
We  have  seen  how  suspicious  his  bolder  colleagues  were  of  hi 
endeavouring  to  make  some  compromise — we  have  seen  how 
began  to  flirt  with  Federalism — and  deeply  ctmvinced,  as  he 
that  the  reversal  of  the  writ  of  error  had  very  little  altered,  ao 
certainly   not  bettered^  his  condition^    we  find  his  first  appe 
anee  after  that  event  was  in  the  penitential  habit  of  ti  fcderalisi- 
'  And  bendinj^  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness/ 
he  begged  pennission  to  resign  the  Mullaghmast  majesty  of 
tation  into   the   younger   and  abler   hands   of— '  whom,    for 
ducat  r — '  Tom  Steele' — '  Dear  Ray' — '  The  Lion  of  Judah'--^^ 
one  of  bis  own  sons,  or  any  Mac  or  O  of  true  Hibernian  race? 
No ;  of  a  youn^  Saxon  gentleman  of  the   name  of  Porter — t 
son  of  a  clergyman — ^the  grandson  of  an  English  clergyman  wl 
came  into  Ireland  as  chaplain  and  private  secretary  to  Liord  Can 
den  (the  viceroy  whom  of  all  others  Mr.  O'Connell  the  most  coJfl 
itantly,  violently,  and,  let  us  add,  unjustly,  vilifies).     Lord  Ca 
den  had   an  early  opportunity  of  appointing  his  chaplain  to  III 
bishopric  of  Clogher,  in  which  be  accumulated  a  considcrabl 
fortune,  which,  together  with  some  church  preferment,  is  enjoy < 
by  bis  son,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Porter,  who  is,  we  are  informed^  an 
complisbed  and    amiable   gentleman,  much   and  deservedly 
spectcd   in  the  connty  of  Fermanagb,  where  his  estate  lies,  at 
where  he  himself  resides.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that*  lit 
that  whole  county,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  is  of  high  Conservalil 
]x>lilics.     We  feel  considerable  reluctance  in  thus  intruding  ini  _ 
the  private  liie  of  any  gentleman^  but  as  Mr,  O'Connclfs  motive  for 
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firing  such  unexj>ectcd  prominence  to  Mr.  Poller's  name  cannot 
be  folly  apprecititcd  without  some  such  explanation »  we  hope  we 
may  be  excused^  *antl  we  are  careful  not  to  say  a  word  more  on 
such  topics  than  is  necessary  for  our  public  purpose. 

The  eldest  son  of  this  respectable  clcrgyinan^  the  Mr.  Grey 
Porter  to  whom  Mr.  O'Connell  gave  a  nine- days'  celebritj,  is  still 
a  very  young  man ;  and  it  was,  probably,  as  the  representative  of 
hit  father's  property — that  he  was  appomtetl  High  Sheriff  of  the 
cotinty  for  the  last  year;  but  he  seems  to  have  taken,  as  eldest 
sons  will  sometimes  do,  a  turn  in  politics  radicathf  different  from 
his  father.  He  has  also  some  literary  pretensions-  He  published 
in  May,  1813,  a  pamphlet  called  '  Some  Agrieullural  and  Poli- 
tical Irish  Questions/  written  in  that  style  at  once  pert  and  pe- 
dnjitic,  which  is  apt  to  mark  the  transition  state  between  college 
and  ibe  world,  and  particularly  in  young  Irishmen  ; — his  statement* 
are  a  jumble  of  truth,  error,  and  exaggeration,  with  a  strong  bias  to 
the  great  Whig  dogma  ilmt  *  whatever  is,  is  wron^,'  and  to  the  still 
graver,  because  more  prartical,  mistake  of  assuming  that  every- 
thing that  is  wrong  can  be  made  right  by  this,  that*  or  'tother 
mjstruni.  This  pamphlet  deserved  little  notice,  and  excited  none» 
We  at  least  never  heard  of  it  till  we  found  it  fiioted  bt/  himself  in 
^Bother  pamphlet  published  last  summer,  which  obtained  (not 
Bfrtainly  by  any  merit  of  its  own)  more  notoriety.  This  second 
pwnphlet  is  written  in  the  same  incoherent — or  indeed  we  should 
lather  say  in  a  wilder  style— and  with  little  or  no  novelty  cither 
of  facts  or  arguments,  except  that  he  changes  a  proposition  hinted 
at  in  the  first  pamphlet  for  a  •  tricnuiai  imetwj  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  Dublin*  into  the  following 

'NOTICE. 
*  About  Christmas  nexi^  or  as  soon  as  the  diBcussion  of  the  federal 

Sestion  is  ripe  for  details,  I  will,  with  some  Irishmen  who  wish  to  raise 
iiT  country,  show  how  simply  and  easily,  upon  the  ground  of  common 
sense,  coukl  be  arranged,  (Ij)  A  British  Parliament  of  Lords  mid 
CoiDmons  for  the  iatcrnal  aiikirs  of  Great  Britain  (which,  hy  the  bye, 
would  then  be  much  better  managed  than  at  present) ;  (2,)  An  Irjsb 
Pabxiament  of  Lord*  and  Commons  for  the  internal  aifaira  of  Ireland; 
(3,)  An  Impshial  Parliament  oh  Council,  of  so  many  Irish  and 
British  Peers  for  its  Upper  House ;  so  many  Irish  and  British  ^lemhera 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  Lower  House  (not  more  than  100  in 
ill);  for  all  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Affairs  of  the  IIiberno-British 
BiiriREy  of  the  common  colonies  and  cou(|«ests  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland .  The  Prime  Minister  would  sit  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
whose  memhers,  chosen  hy  Lords  and  Commons  in  the  Irish  and  Britisli 
Parliaments,  would  thus  always  he  in  unison  with  their  majority.  Thus 
the  particular  interesti  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland  would  be  well 
ittended  to,  ftnd  <xmld  develop  themselves  freely  at  home ;  also  the 
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general  interetts  of  iht  whole  empire;  wliile  the  whole  syfetem  would 
work  in  loyal  harmony  under  tiie  Sovereign  of  Great  Biitain  and  "" 
Ireland.' 

We  shall  say  s^imething  by  and  by  upon  this  fijmsy  project,  bi 
our   immediate   object   is  to  exhibit   the  strange  use  that  M] 
O'Connell    made  of   it.     In    the   first   meeting   of   the   Rep 
Association  after  his  release,  he  is  reported  to  have  said — 

*  He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  held  in  his  hand  the  pamphlet  lately  publish 
by  Mr.  Grey  Porter,  the  Protestant  High  Sheriff  of  Fermanagh^  w' 
said,  **  that  the  union  of  1801  would  always  draw  away  the  men  ofrai 
and  genius,  who  always  strengthened  a  nation,  from  Ireland  **  (hei 
hear),  and  who  considered  '^  that  the  only  remedy  for  her  now  was 
federal  parliament  **   (loud  cheering).     Where  (continued  the  learni 
gentleman)  is  the  eurtamed  contumelious  little  Ef^gllsh  dog  to  dism 
that  noble-minded  magistnite  from  the  commission  of  the  peace?     Wi 
he  dare  to  superacde  this  gentleman  ?     No,  he  won*! — I  don't  waut  h 
to  do  80  ;  but  I  say  holdly  that  he  has  not  the  courage  to  make  the 
tempt  (cheers);  he  may  supersede  the  ordinary  county  magistrate, 
he  will  not  dare  to  dismiss  Grey  Porter  (tremendous  applause). 
Porter  deserves  the  highest  praist  that  van  he  given  to  man^  for  th 
is  a  spirit  of  nationality  throughout  his  pamphlet  which  must  warm  tJ 
heart  of  every  Irishman  ;  and  I  have  only  to  say  that  whenever  he  wish 
to  join  this  Association,  he  shall  have  his  proper  place  in  this  hall  suf 
ahle  to  his  rank  and  station.     Is  not  siwh  a  man  worth  coficiliatin^^ 
Would  I  not  gire  more  than  the  Queeu^s  rank  (what  can  that  be  hi 
King  Malachy's?)  to  bring  such  a  man  over  to  his  country's  causel 
Yes,  I  would  do  anytliingt  make   (tm/  sacrifice  to  7iutke  him  see  tin 
there  was  nothing   dangerous   to  the  constitution   in    that  As^ociatio 
v*here^  if  he  (Mr.  Grey  Porter)  choose,  he  might  take  the  handle  of  ti 
plough  info  his  own  haud^  for   he  (Mr.   O'Connell)  had   no    anxi^ 
to  he  a  leader^  and  was  ready  to  go  into  harness  and  put  the  drag 
the  wheel  when  necessary  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).' 

We  just  observe  en  juissant  that  this  invitlious  allusion  to  tl 
dismissal  of  magistrates  is  as  unfounded  in  fact  as  indecent 
terms.  Mr.  Porter  ica^  no  Reptaler — he  attended  no  Repeal  me 
in^is,  and  never  took  or  countenanced  any  of  those  steps  for  whi 
cither  magistrates  were  dismissed;  why  then  shoohl  the  Iri 
Chancellor  be  so  insolently  defied  to  dismiss  him9  We  are  real 
sorry  to  liave  to  expose  at  every  step  such  disingenuous  mis] 
presentations. 

In  Mr.  O'ConnelTs  hyperbolical  praises  of  Mr.  Grey  Poi 
our  readers  will  recognise  that  strange  anxiety  we  have  befoi 
noticed,  to  catch  at  anything-  like  Protestant  countenance  to 
proceedings.     Here  then  was  a  prize  1 — a  young"  and  clever  Pi 
testant  gentleman — heir  to  a  considerable  estate — the   son  of 
Conservative  clerc^ymaii — the  grandson  of  a  Protestant  Bish 
High  Sheriff  of  the  Orange  county  of  Fermanagh.      All   tl; 
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sounded  very  fine,  and  perhaps  may  have  duped  the  more  ignorant 

of  liis  auditory — hut  any  one  who  knew  anything  about  Mr,  Grey 

Porter,   knew,  first,  that  he  had  no  more  real  importance  than 

•.Jobn-a-Nokes  or    Peter  Styles,  and,  secondly,  that  though   he 

iprofessed  himself  a  Whig,  he  had  given  no  countenance  to  Mr. 

iiO*Conneirs  Repeal  agitation ;  on  the  contrary,  hear  what  (amidst 

much  more  to  the  same  effect)  he  said  in  May,  1843  : — 

'  While  I  honour  O'Connell  m  the  champion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

^Kelief  Bill,  I  look  with  the  greateai  disgttM  on   his  raotle  of  political 

varfare^  and  cannot  help  regretting  that  in  his  old  age,  instead  of  excit- 

^4ng  the  silly,  but  vei^  mUchieroti^  p€issions  of  the  mob,  he  has  not  used 

kis  great  intiuence  to  give  his  country  what  she  so  much  wants,  internal 

peace.' — QmHimts,  p.  104. 

And  again*  in  the  very  pamphlet  which  Mr,  O^Connell  so 
much  eulogised  : — 

•  The  first  practical  step  to  self-government.  We  [Mr.  Porter  and  hh 
Whig  federalistB]  must  neither  oppose  nor  join  the  0*ConnifIite  jmrttf. 
It  is,  or  which  la  the  same  in  effect  is  thought,  more  Roman  Catholic 
than  Irish ^^ Ireland^  p.  12. 

And  we  could  quote  from  this  gentleman  s  pamphlets  passages 
ftill  more  personally  displeasing  to  the  *  O'ComieUite  parttf^ 
than  even  the  foregoing.  What  then  was  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  glonficalion  of  Mr,  Grey  Porter  —  this  miraculous 
disovery  of  a  ice^terti  Phoenix — tlxis  offer  of  alxlicating  the 
Milexian  crown  in  favour  of  the  i/ouitff  Sa,ron?  Nothing  hut  de- 
lusion— a  mere  cloak  caught  up  by  Mr.  O'Connell  in  the  haste 
.and  pressure  of  the  moment,  to  enable  him  lo  escape  from  his 
pledges^  promiseSj  and  prophecies>  and  to  slide  out  of  the  legal 
.difficuUies  of  Re^wal  (to  which  the  prosecution  has  made  him  most 
painfully  sensitive)  into  the  unindiclable  foolery  of  Federalism. 

In  pursuance  of  this   very   prudent,    though   not   very  mag- 

j  naaimous  design^  Mr.  O'Connell  closed  all  proceedings  in  Dublin 

and,  as  soon  as  he  could,  hastened  to  De rry nan e,  where  he  passed 

[pome  weeks  of  more  tranquillity  lo  himself  and  lo  Ireland  than 

r^ither  had   enjoyed — except  during  the  Elysian  episode  of  the 

iichmond  Penitentiary- — for  many  years  ;  but  the  approach  of  the 

^annual   rent-day  warned  him  of   the    expediency  of  recalling 

.himself  lo  the  recollections  of  his  grateful  country,  and  at  the 

L^me  time  of  making  some  demonstration  of  his  political  inten- 

Jtions — in  short,  of  feeling  his  way  whether,  under  the  banner  of 

fl Federalism,  he  should  be  able  to  combine  the  conlnbnlions  of  the 

Chapels  with  security  from  any  fresh  interruption  from  the  Castle 

and  the  Four  Courts.      Now  as  everybody  knows  that  the  rent 

and  the  rent-day  must  have  had  a  most  serious  influence  on  all 
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Mr.  O'Conneira  proceedings — rem,  quocunque  modo  r«l^— we  thall 
take  leave  to  say  a  word  on  that  topic. 

No  one  could,  we  think,  reasonably  object  to  a  demonstration--^ 
pecuniary  as  well  as  honorary — of  the  gratitude  of  the  emand- 
pated  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  for  Mr.  0*ConneU's  eminent 
services  to  their  cause ;  nor  regret  that  it  were  both  large  and 
lasting :  but  the  incessant  collection  for  so  many  years  of  such 
enormous  sums  for  the  support  of  various  political  associations, 
and  the  inquisitorial  and  capitation^tcuc  style  in  which  the  O'Con- 
nell  tribute  itself  is  levied,  seem  to  be  cruel  and  exorbitant  calls 
on  the  poorer  classes,  who  have  assuredly  been  the  least  benefited 
by  Mr.  0*Conneirs  exertions.  We  are  sorry  that  the  Romanist 
patriotism  of  Ireland  has  not  more,  of  the  ancient  Roman  spirit  :-* 
•  For  I,'  said  Brutus, 

*  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heavens,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmaS|  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  tile  trash 
By  any  indirection !' 

The  amount  of  the  O'Connell  tribute  and  the  Repeal  rent  for  the 
last  year  (1843)  appears  to  have  been — 

0*Connell  Tribute      .      .     .       £.28,000 
Repeal  Rent 18,500 

£.106,500* 
And  with  regard  to  the  Repeal  rent,  we  cannot  but  observe  that 
such  a  system  of  general,  permanent,  and  unbounded  taxation  of 
a  people  by  private  authority,  for  private  purposes,  or  for  public 
purposes  hostile  to  the  government,  was  never  before  practised^ 
and  is  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution, or  with  the  good  order  and  public  tranquillity  of  any 
country  ;  and  we  think  the  greatest  and  most  disgraceful  anomaly 
ever  exhibited  was  that  which  we  saw  but  a  few  years  since,  and 
may  soon  see  again-^the  English  people  subscribing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  to  rescue  from  absolute  starvation  a  popu- 
lation from  whom  were  wrung  every  year  some  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  pounds  (exclusive  of  the  0*Connell  tribute)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  and  maintaining  the  deadliest  and  most  rancor- 
ous hatred  of  their  benefactors.  This  monstrous  ingratitude,  how- 
ever, is  an  evil  which,  when  misery  knocks  at  her  door,  the 
charity  of  England  will  never  attempt  to  cure  but  by  increased 
benevolence. 

*  We  tike  these  ttims  iVom  the  accounts  uid  ettimAtes  of  the  Repeal  jonmal«. 
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The  rknt-dav  was  fixed  for  Sunday  the  17lh  of  November; 
ndon  the  rith  of  October  (datctl  in  the  Pilot  newspaper  '2nd 
October,  we  presume  by  mistake)  Mr.  O' Conn  ell  adilrossetl 
rom  Dcrrynane  a  lon<j  and  laboured  letter  to  tiie  Repeal 
Issoclation,  declaring',  after  a  deal  of  circumlocution,  that 

Hot  my  own  part  I  will  own  that,  since  I  have  come  to  coniemplaifi  the 
pectfic  clifTerenccs,  such  as  they  are»  between  '*  simple  Repeal  **  imd 
^  Federal  ism/*  I  tlo  at  present /W*/  ft  priferenpf  for  the  Fed  era  five  plan  ^ 
tttMdiiig  more  ta  the  tdiliiy  of  Irelund  and  tu  the  mairitcnance  of  the 
Qenntxioo  with  England  than  the  mode  of  simple  Itepcal/ 
In  other  portions  of  the  letter  he  stated  that  '  the  Federalists 
mast  have  observed  that  there  had  been,  out  of  deference  to  thein 
and  in  expectation  of  their  jilan,  a  pause  iii  the  Repeal  ag;itati<*ii ;' 
and  ho  invites  all  parlies,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  who  were  in 
any  degree  dissatisfied  with  the  Union — in  which  class  he  ranked, 
mcT^t  unjustly,  we  believe,  *  niany,  many  Protestants,* — to  '  meet  on 
this  common  ground  of  Federalism/ 

This  letter,  which  was  a  virtual  and  almost  direct  abandonment 
of  ^simple  Repeal* — as  Mr.  O'Connell  by  anolhor  palliative  dis- 
tinction now  called  that  object  for  which  be  had  so  lately  made 
such  gigantic  efforts,  and  to  the  unquaiifted  attainment  of  which 
he  had  so  solemnly  and  irrevocably  pledged  himself  before  Gorl 
antl  man — this  letter,  we  say,  made  more  sensation  in  England 
and  amongst  the  Irish  loyalists  than  Mr,  O'Conneirs  manifestoes 
were  wont  to  do;  and  many  well-meaningt  but  not  very  far-seeing 
people,  1>egan  to  wonder  'whether  Mr.  O'Connell  was  in  earnest, 
and  whether  he  really  expected  that  any  Protestants  would  join 
him  /  but  no  sensible  pers*>n  who  had  watched  the  course  of  these 
proceedings  could,  we  think,  have  any  doubt  tliat  it  was  a  mere 
momentary  expedient  to  tide  over  the  hknt-day  without  compro- 
mising cither  his  power,  his  person,  or  his  purse — ^and  to  gain 
time  for  concocting  some  equally  profitable,  but  Iciis  perilous, 
mode  of  maintaining  his  individual  supremacy. 

But  it  would  not  (jo  down  with  the  more  violent  of  his  own 
party  in  Ireland,  It  appeared,  indeed,  to  us— very  inadequate 
judges,  we  confess— that  some  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  many  of 
the  more  affluent  and  respectable  of  the  laity,  were  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  escaping,  by  the  Federal  or  any  other  compromise, 
out  of  the  tumultuous  and  dangerous  courses  in  which  they  bad 
been  gradually  and  so  me  what  reluctantly  involved—and  that  tlie 
tnas6  of  the  people  seemed  very  indiflereut  about  the  matter* 
But,  however  that  may  be,  there  was  a  large  and  powerful  body 
— particularly  in  the  Repeal  press — whom  all  their  deference  for 
Mr.  O'Connell  could  not  reconcile  to  this  retrogression.  We 
bavc  seen  that  the  younger,  bolder^   and  abler  Repealers,  the 
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avowed  Separatists  represented  by  the  Nation,  had  already  take 
b.umbrage  at  some  iiulicationg  of  lemjmrisifij^  and  compromise 
Hhe   part  of   Mr.  O'Connell — and   the   editor,    Mr*   Duffy,   oia 
of  the  Traversers,    now    addressed    to    iiis    hesitating    leader 
strong  and   direct  remonstrance,  signed   with  his   name.      Tt 
mutiny  J  and  the  *  venit   sum  ma  dies   et   imxorahik   tempus'- 
the  near  approach  of  the  rent'dai/ — were   irresistible;    and 
the  8th   of  November   Mr.  O'Connell  published  a  lonjy  apolo 
getical  letter,  in  which  he  recanted  Federalism  and  returned 
simple  RepeaL     The  legerdemain  of  this  whole  affair  is  Um  trar 
parent  to  deceive  any  eye — but  closer  examination  will  dete 
numerous  wires  by  which  the  puppet-  show   was  worked :  on 
niav  be  selected  as  a  specimen, 

Mr.  Grey  Porter  had  said,  as  we  have  seen  in  his'  Notice/ th 
his  plan  of  Federation  would  not  be  ready  till  Christmas.     Tt 
was  an  additional  advantage  to  the  dilatory  policy  of  Mr.  O'Coa^ 
nell ;   and  in  his  letter  of  the  r2th  of  October,   he  quoted  ihi 
passage  from  Mr.  Grey  Porter's  "^  Notice,'  and  stated  that  qfcoum 
his  final  resolution  about  Federalism  could  not  be  taken  till  aftc 
he  bad  seen  ibis  plan— ^that  is,  after  Christmas — tliree  good  months 
j^ained-^but  lo  !  wc  find  thai  by  the  Sth  of  November,  under  Xh 
keen  spurs  of  Mr.  Doily,  he  overleaps  this  barrier;  and  witboij 
waiting,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  for  the  Federative  p!an>  return 
per  saltitm  to  ihe  true  Catholic  faith  of  simple  Repeal.     Hear 
own  words  :^ 

'  Mr.  Grey  Purter  has  pledged  hiniself  to  produce  his  plan  of  Fede 
ration  before  the  end  of  the  present  year;  and,  judging  from  his  i  * 
racier,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  prohnble  that  he  will  redeem  that  pledgij 
Let  us,  however,  in  the  mean  time  exert  all  our  energies  to  Jorwa 
the  Repeal  caHsej  as  if  this  interlude  had  not  occurred.^ — I 
8th  Noveml)er, 

Interlude  !     What  could  we  add  so  full  of  meaning  &s  that 
one  word? 

Before  we  close  this  topic — ^as  we  have  followed  the  ascending 

scale  of  Mr.  O'ConnelTs  Federalism,  it  is  worth  while  to  mark 
the  descending^  notes  of  his  recantation*  which  are,  like  the  whole 
course  of  his  proceedings,  consistent  in  nothing  but  inconsistency* 
We  have  seen    that  on  the   1 2th  of  October  he  announced  hi 
preference  of  the  principle  of  Federalism  to  that  of  simple  Repea 
— but,  as  to   details,  *  the   Federalists  had  not  jct  spoken  out* 
Mr.  G  re  J  Porter  has  promised  his  project ;  but /A^?  ^i  we  il'/MiVj 
tt^hivh  he  was  to  produce  it  [Christmas]  lias  not  yet  arrived.^   Yet  on 
the  8lh  of  November,  without  waitinia:  for  Mr.  Porter*s  projectp^H 
he  in  a  cloud  of  verbiage  gives  the  yo  Iff  to  Federalism^  and  a>ii^jH 
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lodes  *HuRBAH    FOR   RepealT     But,  to  soften  the  sudden 
sitioHj  be  promises  that 

fhcnever  the  Federalists  shall  announce  (heir  phtn^  it  will  be  received 
fith  deference  and  respect — ^and,  if  coinpdlcd  by  our  principles  to  reject 
it  wdl  be  rejected  with  the  most  concilialuig  couri^ay.^ 

However,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  at  a  great  dinner  at  Li- 
ick  (of  which  wc  shall  say  more  presently),  he  throws  the 
ieralists  overboard  altogether,  and  dismisses  them  with  a  spo- 
of *  deference  and  courtesy  too  habitual,  we  regret  to  say, 
ith  Mr.  O'Connelh  He  calls  them,  in  contemptuous  derision, 
ar  featherkss  animals  \  and  says  that  they  meant  to  put  an 
*  trti tiff ui other  on  Repeal  ^^ — the  extinguisher  being  his  own  delibe- 
nitively  *  preferred '  plan  of  Federalism,  How  was  it  that  lie  had 
beeiij  three  weeks  before,  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  distinguish  an 
* extinfftiisher*  from  an  olive  branch? 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  in  a  speech  in  Dublin>  he  says  that 
'heinviiefl  the  Federalists  to  join  him— but*  instead  of  joining, 
they  deceived  hunJ  The  Federalists  are  no  doubt  as  absurd,  as 
disingenuous,  and  as  contemptible  a  parly  as  Mr.  O'Connell  is 
now  pleased  to  represent  them — ^but  we  cannot  sec,  on  the  face  of 
tlie  transaction y  in  what  they  could  be  said  to  have  deceived  him — 
who,  for  aught  we  ran  discover,  rather  deceived  them  by  having 
broken  his  repeated  promises  to  wait  for  Mr,  Grey  Porter's 
Christmas  Box,  There  evidently  was  some  underplot  which  we 
cannot  pretend  to  unravel,  but  towards  the  elucidation  of  which 
we  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

It  is  notorious  that  Mr.  Henry  Caulfield,  Mr,  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, Mr.  Grey  Porter,  and  otlier  Whig  Protestant  gentlemen — 
each,  no  doubt*%vith  special  objects  and  interests  of  his  own — -were 
wilhng  to  fraternise  with  Mr.  O'Connell  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
placing the  Conservative  Ministry.  I'hey  would  risk,  as  Mr. 
WiJberforce  said  of  the  English  Whigs  during  the  warj  just  so 
much  public  confusion  and  calamity  as  should  bring  them  and 
ibcir  party  into  power,  and  ensure  the  little  objects  of  their  own 
personal  ambition  ;  but  tbey  were  very  far  from  wishing  lo  sacri- 
fice their  stations  and  properly  ti>  any  raof?  RepeaL  They  there- 
fore— according  to  the  invariable  tactics  of  all  such  intrigues- 
agreed  upon  Federalism  as  on  intermediate  station,  where  Mr. 
O'Connell  would  be  very  glad  to  join  them — ^for  it  was  so  far  on 
his  M?ay~and  where,  they  quieted  their  consciences  with  a  faint 
hope  that  by  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  patronage,  he  might  be 
persuaded  lo  stop,  There  seems  strong  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  matters  were  not  entrusted  altogether  to  the  management  of 
luch  'weak  masters'  as  the  Irish  Federalists^  but  were  sanctioned, 

if 
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if  not  Jirectctl,  by  the  Whig: party  in  England;  and  iLal  a  second 
edition  of  the  Lichfield  House  Compact  waa  again  Uj  unite  Mil 
O'Connell  and  the  Whig^s,  English  and  Irishj  in  combined  arratd 
against  their  Conser%*ative  antagonists.  Symptoms  of  this  desigjfl 
may,  wc  think,  be  traced  back  to  an  early  stag^e  of  the  proceedingB 
against  Mr*  O'ConnelU  The  *  Edinburg-h  Review  *  for  January  iiq 
dicated,  as  we  have  already  observetlj  something  of  ihe  same  kindn 
— at  least,  its  suggestion  for  a  periodical  parliament  in  Dublin 
faint  as  it  was»  was  bo  received  ;  and  several  of  Mr,  0*Connell*ll 
subscqnent  proceedings  seem  to  us  to  have  been  influenced  M 
some  such  scheme.  On  the  7th  of  September,  immediately  aftdl 
Ihe  reversal  of  the  judgment^  there  appeared  in  a  provlnciall 
newspaper,  afterwards  copied  inio  the  London  journals,  ihe  fc*M 
lowing  remarkable  paragraph,  in  which  the  early  information  cfl 
the  intention  of  reversing  the  judgment  is  very  strangely  and  %xmk 
piciously  combined  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nem 
Lichfield  House  Intrigue: —  j 

'  It  will  be  recollected  that  we  announced,  «ome  time  back,  on  At^/H 
authorihf^  tlie  difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges,  and  also  that  thfl 
mujoritif  of  the  iribtmtd  ofjinal  appeal  held  an  opinion  favourable  M 
the  traversers*  We  revert  tu  this,  imi  for  the  purpose  of  vain  boas  tin  OH 
but  to  obtain  con  fide  oce  for  the  announcement  which«  upon  the  ttiflfl 
authority^  we  are  now  enuhlcd  to  make.  It  hus  heeti  resolved  to  fo^/^M 
union  of  Liberal  parties  for  Ihe  pnrpme  of  driving  the  present  Mia^f^^^ 
from  power ^und  it  i^  intetKhd  to  propomthal  one  of  the  bases  4?/*<^MI 
mcfU  shall  f/e  a  Feuehal  Parliament  yoii  I  he  land.  We  have  evciw 
reason  to  rdt/  on  the  source  from  which  we-derivc  our  information;  anifl 
we  recommend  the  constituCQcies  of  the  kingdom  to  be  prepared  soon  tfl 
declare  what  policy  is  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  critical  c  ire  urns  tancco 
of  the  SbiXtJ^—CheHenham  Free  Press,  1th  September,  1844.  1 

And  the  more  rccog-niscd  organs  of  the  Whigs  in  Londom 
gave  sundry  indications  of  the  same  project.  \¥ilhout  pretendin|| 
to  know — as  indeed  how  should  we  ?— what  all  the  parties  havH 
now  so  strong  an  interest  in  keeping  secret,  wc  can  sec  how 
curiously  the  facts  dovetail  into  each  other  ;  and  repeating  oun 
belief  that  Mr.  O'Conneirs  conversion  to  Federalism  was  mainlj 
t^ffectcd  by  the  terrors  of  the  Attorney- General,  and  his  somej 
what  more  rapid  alienation  from  it  urged  by  the  pressure  of  tbd 
Reiit'dag^  wc  cannot  hut  believe  thatj  with  his  usual  art— and  thifl 
at  least  is  no  discredit  to  a  politician — Mr.  O'Connell  endeM 
voured  to  combine  and  conceal  his  personal  objects  In  a  comprtS 
hensive  party  arrangement — in  which  inconsistencies  would  bA 
forgotten,  thflcrences  merged^  income  secured,  and  power  como4 
lidaicd  :  but  '  the  Federalists  deceived  him,'  and  he  hastened— « 

*  TUii  idem  had  been,  we  believe,  vttxx  wouw  tronched  kijomeorthe  lf«s«jdii«i.  "'i 

with 
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[Ith  some  prutlcnt  pmcllcal  concessions  to  the  law,  which  never- 

clcss  he  still  afftcls  to  defy— to  resume  his  former  attitude  af 

ronditional  Repeal. 

VV"e  cannot  help  6us|TCi'lIng  that  it  was  some  branch  of  this  inr 
ue  that  led  to  the  luniour  that  Federal igm  was  gaining  ground 

[iQgSt  the  Conservatives  of  Ireland,  and  gave  a  momentary  im- 
to  a  proposition  for  a  trienaial  silting  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  Dublin,  augg;ested  to  January*  1^44,  in  the  Town- 
Oiuncil  of  that  city,  by  Dr.  Maunsell,  a  professed  Conser\ative^ 
abnoslan  Orangeman — and  reproduced  by  him  as  a  direct  motion 
for  an  address  to  the  Queen  on  the  27tli  of  September*  U  was, 
with  some  assiduity,  rumoured  that  Dr.  Maunsell  was  to  be  under- 
stood SIS  speaking  the  opinions  of  his  municipal  constituents.  Now 
this  we  believe  to  be  a  complete  mistake.  The  plain  fact  we  take  to 
Lave  been  this; — Dr.  IMaunsell  is  a  physician  whose  professional 
practice  happens  not  to  be  so  great  as  his  abilities  deserve^  and 
may  in  time,  if  he  attends  to,  his  proper  hmmss^  probably  com- 
mand J  but  with  the  desire  of  having  something  to  do,  and  under 
the  error  into  which  clever  men  will  sometimes  fall  of  confotmding 
distinction  and  notoriety,  he  has  condescended,  as  some  other 
genllcBien  did,  with,  we  believe,  sounder  views,  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  reformed  town  council  of  Dublin ;  where  findings,  as  he 
might  Lave  foreseen,  that  he  was  lost  in  the  Radical  crowds  he 
iras  glad  to  seize  any  favourable  opportunity  of  making  a  noise ; 
and  he  knew  that  one  refractory  soldier  makes  more  talk  and 
tumult  in  a  camp  than  the  twenty  thousand  men  standing  steaildy 
to  their  duty.  We  have  not  learned  whether  Dr*  Maunsell  meant 
actually  to  change  sides,  or  simply  to  attract  notice,  but  we  must 
confess  that  his  proceeding  looked  very  like  paasing  over  to  the 
enemy*s  camp.  The  proposition  ni  the  Conservative  Town-coun- 
cillor was  identical  with  that  of  the  Whig  Federalists,  adopted  hy 
Mr,  O'Comiell;  and  Mr.  O'Connell  himself,  with  that  anxiety 
for  Protestant  proschftcs  which  we  have  so  often  noticed^  cited  the 
Dc^ctor's  authority  as  powerful  in  favour  of  Hepeal : — 

•  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  things  cannot  renmin  as  they  are:  iherc 
mast  necessarily  be  some  change.  This  is  asserted  na  distinctly  and 
tmphaticaUjf  by  the  Conservative  meinber  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin, 
th*j  udeitted  Dr.  Maunsell,  as  by  me.* — Letter^  Oc£.  12,  1844. 

Now  we  will  venture  to  express  our  opinion  that  no  true  Con- 
mrettive  outjltt  to  have  given  Mr*  0*ConneH  any  excuse  for  pro- 
nouncing on  him  such  a  eulogy  on  such  an  occasion  ;  and  we  are 
told  that  it  was  reported  in  Dublin  that  before  Dr.  Maunsell  made 
bis  motion,  he  had  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  O' Council, 
which  he  had  not  communicated  to  his  Conservative  colleagues 
in  the  council,  who,  we  believe,  declined  to  take  any  share  in  his 

proceedings. 
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Lproceedmg^s*     These  circumstances  woold  alone  warrant  us  ill 

Ld(*c1ining'  to  recognise  Dr.  Maunsell  as  the  org-an  of  any  portioa 

I  of  I  be  Conservative  partv;  and  as  to  his  project  of  a  rotatory  pan 

Ilia  merit,  which  ccukl  not,  we  think,  for  a  moment  deceive  tbfl 

L  dill  lest   (and  the  dull  arc  not  many)  of  the  Dublia  sbopkcepern 

I  we  shall  say  no  more   than  that  it  txas  this  advantage  over  ihm 

I  Federal  scheme — that  though  Federation,  like  an  infernal  machtnA 

L would  in  two  or  three  sessions  dash  itself  and  the  three  nauonfl 

I  to  pieces,  it  is  yet  capable  of  being  constructed,  and  thereforq 

Ifltteinpted;  but  the  rotatory  parliament  is  a  silly  conceit  whicll 

no  visionary  would  attempt  to  realise,  unless,  indeed,  one  of  tboM 

philosophers  who  may  be  already  engaged  in  discovering  tbc/)^ 

petiml  mot  ion  i — to  which  class  of  problems  Rotatory  Parliaments 

indeed  clearly  belong,  4 

But  we  have  something  more  serious  to  say  on  this  matter! 

Dr-  Maunsell,  towards  the  end  of  October,  printed  his  TownJ 

council  speech  in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  has  added  to  it  a  note  oil 

ihe  present  state  of  political  parties  in  Ireland^  in  which  be  nofl 

only  throws  off  all  allegiance  to,  but  violently  attacks  the  Com 

servalive  Ministry — defends  the  consistcfni/  of  Mr.  O'Connell  ill 

the  matter  of  Repeal  and  Federalism — and  in  ihe  ardour  of  hlfl 

new  enthusiasm  exclaims —  i 

*  No ! — Mr.  O'Connell  has  not  yielded  an  inch ;  there  is  no  appareoB 
division  in  his  cnmp  which  would  not  end  in  a  more  lirm  con  soli  dadoij 
of  his  authority/  1 

And  afterwards  proceeds —  I 

*  I  have  spoken  of  Repeal  as  the  demand  of  the  entire  Irish  nntimm 
and  it  is  practically  so»  even  al  this  moment ;  the  majority  of  the  peopUJ 
have  enrolled  themselves  as  its  advocates;  no  ten  iudividuab  that  ■ 
know  of  have  handed  themselves  together  as  its  opponents,  Z)«  nem 
apparenHbiis  ct  non  exisfeidibus  eadem  est  ratio  is  a  maxim  at  least  IB 
sound  in  |K>litics  as  in  law/  m 

To  this  we  might  rej>ly  by  an  equally  recondite  quotation — iffl 
sidor  nUra  crepidam.  We  might  accept  a  medical  diagnosis  froid 
Dr.  IVIaunscll ;  but  if  his  authority  '  in  lat€  antl  politics  *  is  tu  M 
judged  by  this  specimen,  it  is  ri7?t/r  air/a.  What?  the  law  of  tha 
land — a  great  constitutional  axiom — the  union  and  consolidation  oH 
a  mighty  empire — can  have  no  friends,  if  none  shall  appear  to  havd 
handed  themselves  in  sup|X)rt  of  it — ^that  is,  if  the  friends  of  law  dm 
not  imitate  and  countenance  the  enemies  of  the  l^w  by  forming 
illegal  associations,  the  law  shall  be  held  to  have  no  friend $--3 
if  the  loyal  population  of  Ireland,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Englaadi 
do  not  bami  themselves  in  di^ fence  of  both  the  Unions,  but  reljl 
in  respectful  confidence  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  and] 

Legislature^ 
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Legislature,  Dn  Maunscll  shall  ileem  and  doom — not  that  they 

re  negligent  or  imprudent,  but — llmt  they  have  absolutely  no 

icistencc  in  rcnim  jiaturd.      Doclors  are  sometimes  terrible  hoini- 

Sdes ;  but  such  a  wholesale  exterminator  of  nations  as  Dr.  Maun- 

pell  we  never  before  beard  of.     Does  the  Doctor  disbelieve  tliat 

be  heart  Ijcats  and  the  blood  circulates  because  he  does  nnt  see 

t?    We  tell  him  that  the  life-blfMid  of  loyalty  to  the  British  crown, 

institution,  and  connexion  beats  in,  at  the  very  least,  a  millicm 

of  Irish  hearts,  and  beats  with  a  truer  and  a  healthier  pulse  than 

if  it  exhibited  the  inflammatory  symptoms  of  fever  and  eruption, 

by  which  only  this  new  and  more  extravagant  Paracelsus  would 

be  satisfied  of  its  existence. 

But  hisyar^  is  as  unfounded  as  his  theory  is  ridiculous.     What 

does  bis  va^ne  7mu  apparciitihus — non  exiatentihts  sophism  wei^h 

against  the  following  testimony,  which  we  extract  from  an  atidress 

"if  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 

resented  on  the  30th  November  last  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant  ? — 

'  May  it  please  your  EsceUency,^ — We,  the  General  Asaemhly  of  the 

Vesbyteritm  Church  in  Ireland,   ,    ,    *    •  havhuj  tmder  our  spiritual 

itrisflictton  one- half  of  the  Prates  tart  t  popnkition  of  the  island^  trust 

te  are  borne  out  by  historic  records  and  present  circumstances  in  cha- 

acteriaing  them  as  distiDguislied  by  Scriptural  knowledge,  by  moral 

ptiaceabk  demeanour,   by  enterprising    and    industrioiia  habits, 

by  hereditary  attachment  to  the  House  of  Brunswick 

nd  we  beg  to  assure  your  Excellency  that  while  the  Scriptures  teach 

to  fear  God  and  honour  the  Sovereign,  we  feel  hound,  by  a  sense  of 

atitude  and  a  due  regard  to  our  otcn  and  the  piddic  safeft/^  to  preserve 

^violate  the  uniok  with  Great  Britain^  and  topromotCj  as  far  as  in  us 

s,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  empire,' 

So  say  *one  half  of  the  Protestant,  population  of  Ireland  f  and 
who  that  knows  anything  of  Ireland  will  doubt  that  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  are  at  least  as  generally,  as  firmly, 
and  as  afTeclionatcly  devoted  to  the  same  principle  as  their  Pres^ 
bylerian  friends  ? 

But  the  true  meaning  of  all  this  alarm — the  pith  and  core  of  this 
I  g^reat  national  calamity — seems  to  be  that  Dr.  Maiimeil  himself  is 
I       dismtisfied  with  the  GovernmeM — which,  as  he  says,  has  in  the  dis- 

Itribution  of  its  patronage  favoured  its  enemies  and  neglected  its 
friends.  This,  we  admits  would  be  (if  acted  on  as  a  general  rule, 
is  Dr-  Maunsell  asserts)  a  great  political  error — unconstitutional 
p  principle — fatal  in  practice.  No  party  is  fit  to  govern  this 
pountry  which  has  not  intrinsic  strength  for  the  great  respon- 
jttbility  it  assumes,  and  which  should  be  therefore  red u ceil  to  the 
onbappy  necessity  of  borrowing  from  its  adversaries  helps  for  its 
incapacity.  There  is,  we  will  lurlber  admit  to  Dr,  Maunselb  but 
VOL.  Lxxv.  NO*  cxLix.  T  one 
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one  more  contemptil)le  predicament  in  which  a  governiBent  rould  j 
be  placed^ — ^namely,  that  of  being  so  feeble — so  abased — as  ta 
suffer  itself  to  he  swerved  from  its  conscientious  policy  by  the 
menaces  or  mutiny  of  wront;-headed.  or  self-sufficient,  or  self-  j 
interested  followers*  Lord  Melbourne,  though  his  personal  feel»  j 
ings  both  of  honour  and  duty  were  abhorrent  of  such  practiceSj  j 
was  reduced  by  the  original  and  completed  Lichjidd- House  Catn-  ] 
pact  to  suffer  bfitb  these  humiliations;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  will. I 
at  least  not  embarrass  or  (bsg:race  his  administration  by  any  sucl|«j 
alliances  or  any  such  deferences.  fl 

Dr.  Maun  sell  accuses  him  of  having-  disorganised  the  great! 
Protestant  party  by  consenting  to  the  suppression  of  the  Orang#  J 
Society,  and  by  some  other  'a7?iazinff*  circumstances  of  bis  owni 
administration— e.r^w///«  qraiid  : —  .  i 

*  A  carekasuess  of  the  social  state  of  the  kingdom  was  exhibited  by  J 
the  perverJte  st^ppart  of  tfw  ahaHrd  Poor  Lnw^  and  by  the  refusal  evcftl 
of  an  ii^quiry  into  its  operation,  though  urged  by  men  of  every  shade  ofl 
politics  and  religion.  .      1 

*  *Si  hemes  far  (ke  comtrti4itW7t  of  railways  were  unffraciousfy  an^l 
peremptorih/  rtjected  hif  the  Premier.  J 

'  The  prejudiecs  of  the  clergy,  mistaken  though  they  may  have  been^ 
hut  yet  conscientiously  entertained  agaiust  the  Whig  Education  system^  | 
were  ritdelij  contemned^  and  tlie  progress  of  education  itself  was  retardeoj 
1jy  a  harsh  refusal  of  a  grant  of  a  few  tfiottsand  pounds  to  the  OhurcmJ 
lEdtientioH  Societif.  1 

.  '  The  Protestants  observed  these  signs  with  amazement,  and  thejl 
saw  in  them  the  destruetion  of  their  hopes ^  sincerely  entertained,  thm 
the  Government  would  eflfect  a  diversion  from  the  poUtical  and  reli-l 
gious  warfare  of  which  all  parties  were  beginning  to  be  weary,  by  eii»l 
paging  both  sections  of  the  Irish  nation  in  a  bustling  and  manifolq 
movement  for  the  development  of  the  social  and  economical  resources  ofl 
Ireland,  Tfieir  amazement  was  turned  into  anger  and  despair  yirhelM 
ihey  found  the  doctrine  promulgated  that  past  services  to  the  causfl 
which  brought  Ministers  into  power  were  to  be  considered  as  disffUfifi^m 
fiiing  the  authors  if  them  for  Governmejit  patronage^  and  when  tliefl 
heard  it  announced  6^  the  Premier  himseff  in  fm  ptuce  in  Parltaf/uni^ 
that  it  was  his  intention,  in  the  exercise  of  that  patronage,  to  regard  thm 
profession  of  the  Protc.itant  faith,  pro  tanto^  as  a  disqualifieation.*  ,1 

?  Now  we  believe  we  might  safely  content  ourselves  with  a  gene^l 
ral  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  against  such  charges y 
but  wx*  will  look  at  them  seriatim*  1 1 

Sir  Hobcit  Peeh  it  seems,  is  guilty  of  a  *  perverse  support  oftbm 
nimird  Poor  Lau\^  A  Ptmr  Law  for  the  poorest  country  upou 
f^arih— ^liie  only  one  where  starvation  is  perennial — where  typhufl 
.never  intermits — the  only  one  in  which  neither  law  nor  custoQH 
had  ordained  any  sort  of  public  provision  for  the  poor  i— a  Pocn 
Z....4  i  Law 
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Law  for  such  a  couiilry  was,  it  seems^  ^ahmrdf  and  such  a  law, 
uniting  Ireland  with  England  in  one  system  of  charity,  having" 
passed,  it  is  'perverse'  to  j2:ive  the  expehmeiit  fair  play! 

'  Schemes  for  the  construct  ion  of  raii roads  ttngracionsli/  and 
peretnpiorily  rejected  by  the  Premier,*  We  know  not  why  or  how 
'  the  Premier '  should  have  any  special  concern  with  schemes  of 
Irish  railroads,  but  we  suppose  that  'the  ungracious  and  per- 
emptory rejection  *  may  have  been  a  refusal  to  grant  public 
money  for  some  particular  scheme;  and  if  this  be  so*  the  result 
6as  shown  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  his  duty^  not  only  as  guardian 
of  the  public  purse,  but  as  a  judicious  friend  to  railroad  exten- 
sion ;  for  private  enterprise,  which  Government  interference  would 
perhaps  have  stifled  or  perverle*!,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 

Knalsj  has  taken  so  powerful  a  spring,  that  every  little  district  on 
e  face  of  the  country  has  become  a  scene  of  conflict — not  in 
e  old  Milesian  style  of  robbery  and  murder — but  of  rival  com- 
inies  striving  who  shall  be  allowed  to  spend  their  money  in  the 
I  employment  of  the  people  and  the  improvement  of  the  country. 
Another  beneficial  effect  has  been  produced  by  this  system  of 
pri\*ate  enterprise.  Gentlemen  of  different  parties  and  persua- 
sions, who  had  passed  their  whole  lives  in  active  or  sullen  hostility, 
who  would  not  interchange  salute  or  word,  are  now  brought  by  a 
common  object  into  daily  and  friendly  intercourse,  and  feel  for 
the  first  time  a  common  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  commoji 
locality.  This  is  a  social  benefit  greater  even  than  the  material 
advantages  of  the  railroads- — the  former  only  approximates  phrres, 
the  latter  unites  and  reconciles  niankimL  But  as  to  the  mere 
material  consideration; — in  the  only  case  that  we  know  of  a 
railroad  at  all  connected  with  Ireland  in  which  public  aid  was 
liequired — that  to  Holyhead — ^Sir  Robert  Peel>  it  is  well  known. 
gave  it  the  most  diligent  attentir>n,  and  eventually  the  most  efh- 
cicot  supjiort*— and  in  fact  the  onty  railroad  in  the  whole  empire, ' 
to  which  any  public  money  has  been  granted,  is  ibis  railroad, 
which  has  no  other  object  than  Ireland^  and  especially  its  metro- 
polis ! 

Of  Sir  Robert  PecFs  '  rude  contempt  of  the  mistaken  prejudices^ 
of  the  clergy'  we  never  before  heard,  and  we  think  that  we  mayj 
or>nfidcnlly  say  that  he  never  spoke  of  them  in  any  such  disre-i 
spectful  terms  as  those  which  Dr,  Maunsell — who  volunteers  him-; 
s/*lf  as  their  advocate^ — thus  ventures  to  employ  ;  but  in  the  Edu-, 
cation  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Poor  Law,  a  law  for  a  most  desirable, 
purpose  having  been  passed.  Sir  Robert  Peel  thinks  it  right  to^ 
give  It  a  full  and  fair  experiment  j  and  would  it  have  been  a  full  i 
apd  lair  experiment,  and  what  hope  could  there  have  been  of  ilsj 

T  2  success. 
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success,  if  the  Minister  had  proclaimed  his  tUsapprDbation,  or  afi 

least  his  indifference,  by  ^  granting  a  few  thousand  poumis    to  m 
societj/  set  up  on  a  hostile  and  an  I  agonist  principle  ?  1 

But  now  comes  the  great  charge  of  all — that  persons  whosiM 
sen'ices  had  helj^ed  to  bring  Ministers  into  power  were  t/tcrebm 
disqualified  for  GavcrnmeHt  patronafje.  Dr,  Mantiscll  may  knoiH 
more  on  that  subject  than  he  chooses  to  tell  us,  but  the  proofs  hm 
adduces  are  rather  worse  than  scanty : —  •] 

*  I  need  m^  cite  examples  in  Mliich  this  doctrine  was  reduced  tfl 
practice :  the  treaiment  of  (he  kite  Mr,  West— the  appointments  m 
Jjord  de  Grey*s  tradesmen — the  tone  ad^tpted  by  the  Castle funclhfuirieM 
in  their  communications  with  country  gentlemen  and  citizens^  need  nm 
now  be  dweh  upon/  j 

Now  we  demur  to  this  '  need  not*  style  of  making  charges  anil 
evading  proof;  and  we  take  leave  to  say  that,  if  these  matters  werJ 
fit  to  be  made  counts  of  Dr.  MaunselFs  indictment,  they  oughfi 
to  have  been  stated  with  sufficient  certainty  to  admit  of  a  positivd 
reply*     We  shall  guess,  however,  at  what  he  means.  J 

*  The  treatment  of  3Ir.  fVest,*  we  presume,  was  this: — a  legafl 
ofhce^lhat  of  Queen*s  scrjcant — fell  vacant.  These  offices  havq 
no  salary,  and  their  value,  besides  the  honorary  distinclionj  ctmt| 
sists  in  their  affording  the  holders  an  opportunity  of  showing 
their  fitness  for  promotion  to  the  judicial  bench.  Mr.  West>  d 
respectable  barrister  and  amiable  man,  and  Conservative  mern-J 
her  for  the  city  of  PubliUj  was  a  candidate  for  it— so  also  wnm 
Mr.  Warren,  a  barrister  of  nine  years'  longer  standing  and  mucl^ 
greater  praciice  than  Mr.  West — and  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  thai 
most  eminent  lawyers  at  the  Irish  bar— certainly  the  very  most  soJ 
of  any  of  those  w^ho  looked  to  this  office.  The  place  was  conferred  J 
regardless  of  the  parliamentary  interest,  on  the  more  eminent  law  J 
yer,  Sa  far  our  readers  w  ill  see  little  to  blame ;  but  they  mam 
suppose,  from  the  tone  of  Dr*  Maunseirs  complaint,  that  MrJ 
Warren  was  a  Roman  Catholic — a  Whig — an  enemy  to  the  cx3 
isting  government,  and  that  bis  appointment  was  made  on  thi^ 
principle  of  discountenancing  friends  and  conciliating  encmiesj 
Not  at  alL  Mr*  Warren  happened  to  be  as  zealous  a  Protcstanu 
and  as  stanch  a  Conservatii'e  as  Mr,  West  himself.  What,  then  J 
does  Dr.  Maunseirs  charge  mean?  Why,  just  nothing  but  this— ^ 
that  Mr.  West  and  his  personal  friends  felt  some  disappJintmenM 
tliat  his  political  services  to  the  party  in  successfully  contest ingj 
the  city  of  Dublin  had  not  overborne  all  other  considerations;  bun 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  adil,  that  Mr.  West  himself  was,  old 
considerali{jn,  satisfied  with  the  reasons  that  had  operated  on  thq 
Government,  and  was,  at  the  lime  of  his  death,  which  bappenecH 

soon 
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soon  after,  on  liis  usual  good  terms  with  the  Irish  Ministry.  But 
Wr.  West  is  dead — and  his  memarj  is  evoked  for  purposes  which, 
if  living,  he  Wfluhl  have  been  the  very  first  to  disclaim. 

Dr.   Maunsell's  objection  to   Lord  de   Grey's   choice  of  his 
tradesmen  must>  we  presume,  be  that  some  of  them  arc  Roman 
Catholics,     We  know  nnihi ng  and  care  little  as  to  the  choice  of 
Lord  de  Grey*s  tradesmen  ;   but,  knowing  his  Lt)rdship's  taste 
and  hospitality,  we  have  little  doubt  that  they  were  the  best  that 
Dublin  afforded.     The  employment  of  this  or  that  tradesman 
would  be  a  miserable  topic  of  disputation,  but  Dr.  MannselTs 
principle  goes  farther  and  higher;  and  we  ask,  if  Ireland  is  to  be 
governed  on  any  principle  of  impartiahly  or  justice,  and  in  the 
mgjpirit  of  real  union,  whether  it  can  be  seriously  pretended  that  a 
■  ^tradesman*  a  barrister,  or  any  other  candidate  for  private  or  public 
favour,  is  not  to  be  employed^  or  promoted,  or  favoured,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  he  a  Roman  CalhoUc  f  We  honestly  say  that  such  an  interdict 
would  be  an  intolerable  outrage  on  the  principle  of  the  Union, 
and  wonld  indeed  justify  the  Roman  Catholics  in  endeavouring 
^to  release  themselves  from  a  contract  so  cruelly  onc-stded.     For 
^BDrselves  we  heartily  wish  that  the  Government  had  more  frec[uent 
^Mj^port  unities  of  actios:  in  the  spirit  which  Dr.  Maun  sell  seems 
^■to  complain  of,  and  that  every  Roman  Catholic  of  Ccinscrvalive 
"    principles  and  friendly  to  Briiisli  connexion  should  feel  that  he 
is,  equally  with  his  Protestant  fellow-subjects  similarly  situated, 
cntitleU  to  pursue  and  obtain  any  object  of  his  reasonable  ambi- 
tion. 

As  to  the  *  tone  of  the  Castle  functionaries,^  we  have  just  seen 
by  the  other  complaints  the  kind  of  tone  that  would  displease  Dr, 
Maonsell — a  tone  of  equal  justice — of  ctmcdiation  tow^artls  the 
Roman  Catholics — of  kind  and  brotherly  feeling  towards  the 
Protestants — protection  to  both — undue  favour  to  neither. 

Those,  then,  are  the  instances,  and  these  are  the  principles* 
which  Dr-  Rlaunsell  tells  us  ii  11  the  Protestants  with  *  anger  and 
despair,^  and  have  disorganised  the  great  Protestant  party — con- 
verted some  to  Repeal — others  to  Federalism — and  the  rest  to 
apathy  and  indifference.  We  believe  it  as  much  as  that  a  fog 
extinguishes  the  sun. 

With  regard  to  tlje  extraordinary  declaration  so  boldly  attri- 
buted by  Dr.  Maunsell  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  *  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment,' that  'to  be  a  Protestant  was,  in  his  eyes^  jiro  ianto  a  dis- 
qualification for  office,*  our  re*iders  will  wonder  when  we  assure 
them  that  the  most  diligent  inquiry  has  not  enabled  us  to  discover 
any  colour  for  such  a  charge  hut  the  following  passages  of  a 
private  letter  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  Sir  Robert 

tread  by  the  latter  in  the  monster  debate  on  Ireland 
on 
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on  the  23r(l  of  February  last.  Tbc  p>int  in  immediate  discud^  j 
sion  was  the  priiinotion  of  Mr.  Howlcy*  a  Roman  CalboHi:  bar*  I 
rister,  to  a  vacant  serjjeantcy — subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mn  I 
West.  Mr,  Howley  had  been  skteen  ycam  an  assistant- barrister,  I 
and  for  a  g^reat  part  of  that  time  of  the  county  of  Tipperary — on#  1 
of  the  most  arduous  judicial  situations  in  the  country.  He  bad  I 
s*mic  Protestant  rivals  for  the  office,  of  not  inferior  professional  I 
claims ;  but  it  is  no  derogation  to  Mr.  Howley  V  merits  to  I 
admit,  that  the  Premier  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were  not  sorry! 
that— in  addition  to  bis  universally-admitted  fitness  for  the  ofHcc  1 
— ^hc  happened  also  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic;  tliey  wished  to  prof  I 
mote  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  principle  on  which  they  acte<|  I 
is  explained  in  the  fallowing  extracts  from  the  letter  before- men^l 
tbned:—  *| 

*  I  admit  that  political  considerations  would  not  justify  a  bad  appoinNi 
mcnt  of  any  kind,  still  less  a  bad  judicial  appointment;  but  1  must,  oifl 
the  other  hand,  express  my  strong  opinion  that  coMideratioiis  of  policy^  I 
and  also  of  jvistke,  demand  a  liberal  and  indulgent  estimate  of  th^M 
cluinig  to  the  favour  of  the  Crown  of  x/cch  Rodman  CaXliolics  as  ahaiaif^A 
from  poHiical  af/itaiion,  ami  take  no  part  in  politics  offaisivc  io  th^t 
tfLvpe/isers  of  that  patronage.  WImt  is  the  advanUige  to  Roniai^| 
Catholics  of  having  removed  their  legal  disabihtieii,  if,  somehow  or  I 
other,  they  are  constantly  met  by  a  preferable  claim  on  the  pari  of  1 
Protestants,  and  if  they  do  not  practically  reap  the  advantage  of  theiil 
nominal  equality  as  to  civil  rights  ?  •I 

*I  can  readily  believe  that  for  nearly  every  office  that. may  becomM 
vacant  for  ten  years  to  come,  there  may  be  found  a  Protestant  candidatil 
with  at  least  equal  claims  in  point  of  qualifications,  and  superior  onl 
ivccoutil  of  professed  attachment  to  the  Church,  If  /A*i/  claim  if  J 
idwat/s  io  l/e  admitted^  there  is  etill  a  practical  disqimlificatiou  ;  aoitl 
what  motive  can  we  hold  out  to  Roman  Catholics  to  abjure  ngit|ii||fl 
and  the  notoriety  and  fame  which  are  its  reward,  H  honourable  ^(/^gd^^H 
mtnts  and  letjitimate  distinctions  he  in  fact  withheld  from  themr^B 
Hansard^  Debates^  voL  Ixiii,,  p,  215.  I 

The  whole  speech  is  a  clear  and  open  explanation  of  the  minisn] 
icrial  policy,  and  deserves  a  more  attentive  commenlary  than  wi»| 
can  here  give  it,  .        ,      ,  A 

The  result  was  that  Mr.  Howley  was  appointed :  and  did  tb%| 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Tipperary,  amongst  whom  Mr.  How- 1 
ley  had  passed  so  large  a  portion  of  his  judicial  life,  and  of  whoufl 

La  great  majority  are  Protestants— did  they  hmk  with  jeaUmsy  oi|| 
disapprobation  on  his  promotion? — Quite,  and  sipially,  the  co^J 
trary.  The  grand  jury^ — all  the  practising  solicitors— and  lOU 
magistrates  of  that  great  county  voted  him,  respectively,  addres&eq 
of  thanks  for  his  services  amongst  thein,  antl  congratulatians  on 
his  advancement  (i^.) — an  unprecedented  compliment!  f| 

Our 
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Our  readers  now  sec  hew  the  facts  stand.     Sir  Kobcrt  Peel  is 

ri.vl  to  find  an  occasion — we  heartily  wisli  tiiey  mav  become  more 

K^quent — t*r  wjvinj:^  a  small  share  of  the  public  patronage  to  a 

loinan  Catholic  g-enlleman  fully  cnliilcd  lo  it  in  all  personal  and 

professional  respects,  but  haviii2f  also  the  additional  rare  merit  of 

baving  kept  ahiof  from  and  disccmntcnancctl  the  ami-Union  agita- 

m  :  and  this  exercise  of  justice  and  discretion,  stamped  with  the 

lEpprobation  of  upwards  of  100  magistrates,  of  whom  nifie-tenffut 

I  ere  Protestants^  is  represented  as  *  a.  deckirafion  rtiade  in  his  piace 

tn  Parliament,  that  to  be  a  Protestant  was  pro  tan  to  a  disqimiiji-* 

'  Uicmfor  office' 

VVe  are  indisposed  to  speak  with  severity  of  the  errors  into 
rhich  the  warmth  of  public  fjwakiiif/  may  betray  any  one,  and 
articularly  an  Irishman ;  hut  we  cannot  reconcile  with  our  iio- 
iions,  eidier  of  candour  or  patriotism,  the  attempt  made  in  Dr. 
Maunseirs  deliberately- written  and  oslentaliously  printed  ^Note,^ 
do  the  very  thing  of  which  he  most  unjustly  accuses  others — 
ihat  is,  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  disunion  in  the  great 
arty  lo  which,  we  believe^  he  sldl  professes  to  belong. 
When  Mr.  O'Connell,  after  his  vacation  at  Derrynane,  chose 
rekindle  his  own  torch  of  discord,  such  Jack  o'  Lanterns  as 
Mr.  Grey  Porter  and  I>n  Maunsell  *  paled  their  ineffectual 
They  have  fallen  back  into  what  we  must  call  imnentity^ 
'.  we  are  to  adopt  the  rotat^>ry  champion's  axiom— that  r/e  doctorc 
non-apparente  it  non-existente  ea^iem  est  ratio- 

But  though  Mr.  0*Connell  brandishes  his  torch  with  apparent 
spirit,  and  seems  to  shower  abroad  his  sparks  of  sedition  with  the 
same  boldness  as  heretofore^  it  is  plain,  even  la  superficial  observers^ 
that,  like  the  theatrical  Demon  of  a  Christmas  pantomime,  he  is 
jrery  cautious  how  he  scatters  his  fire,  and  is  pecnliarly  anxious  not 
I  burn  his  own  fmfi^ers.     Thus  he  boasts  that  he  has  defeated  the 
povernment,  baflied  the  Attorney -General,  and  established,  by  the 
decision  of  the  Huuse  of  Lords^  the  ieffaUty  of  all  the  proceedings 
Jor  which  he  was  indicted  ;  but  there  is  only  one  of  the  s|iecially 
nculpated  procceilings,  \iz.,  the  Arbitration  Court,  which  he  even 
ilks  of  renewing; — though   he  sixows  his  anxiety  to  do  so,  if  he 
rej  by  apeing  them  so  closely  that  lo  the  vulji^ar  eye  he  seems 
repeat  theoi^hc  *  wears  his  rue  with  a  differenve.^     The  first 
t)mage  to  the  Attorney- General  was,  that  Dr,  Gray  and  Messrs, 
Jarrett  and  Duffv,  editors  of  the  principal  Repeal   newspapers, 
rtthdrew  from  tlie  Association  in  order,  avowedly,  that  *  they*  and 
Wt  Association  should  no  longer  be  involved  in  any  common  re- 
msibilily— a  clear  admission  that  the  indictment  for  the  con- 
piracy  was  ffood.     A  more  important  step  was  the  abandonment  of 
be  monster  meetings — the  point,  be  it  observed,  of  all  his  proceed- 
ing 
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ings  on  wliicli  he  had  venturtnl  most  confi  Jently  to  assert  that  lh« 
reversal  of  the  judgment  had  established  its  legality.     Jle  givi 
them  up  /—but  has  devised,  it  seems,  in  ibeir  stead  a  series  of  ^rand 
national  hanquelSj  of  which  two  have  been  already  held  at  Limc^ 
rick  and  Watcrford.     The  desigrn  of  these  banquets  was  to  ape  thfl 
inonstcr  7nectimfs  without  incurring  legal  risk.     An  assemblage 
apparently  spontaneous,  was  therefore  formed  outside  the  town 
meet  the  Liberator  and  to  accompany  him  to  the  scene  of  the  fes- 
tival, '  in  numbers/  as  he  tells  them  in  his  usual  style,  of  *  bur 
dreds  of  thousands— such  an  exhibition  of  popular  strength  and 
determination  as  he  bad  never  seen  efjualled' — not  even,  perhaps* ; 
M ullaghmast — but  not  a  word  was  said  of  luckless  Mullagbmasl^l 
and  there  was  no  more  technical  illegality  in  the  people  of  Lime 
rick  or  Waterford  happening  to  walk  out  on  the  Kerry  or  Carrick^ 
roads  to  meet  Mr.  0*Connell  than,  as  we  have  already  said,  to 
see  a  balloon.     It  is  said  that  the  assemblages  on  bolli  occasional 
but  particularly  nt  Waterford— where  even  his  nominee  member 
failed  him,  and  were  denounced  in  consequence^ — exhibited  strong 
symptoms  of  diminished  numbers  and  waning  excitement.     At  thej 
dinners,  however,  his  speeches  were  as  violent  as  ever,  and  took  i 
more  decided  character  of  entire  separation^lyy  the  adoption 
a  new  watchword,  Lreland  for  the  Irish,  and  by  commenl 
upon  it  wholly  irrcconcileable  with  any  idea  of  British  couti 
nexion  r— 

*  I  Iiatc  tyrftnny  and  injustice  as  much  as  John  Bull  can,  with  thii 
diflTereiice,  that  mine  is  no  torpid  feeling,     I  entertain  not  the  slighti 
animosity  to  any  individual  in  private  life ;  but  I  have  a  poUiical  het 
and  revenge^  dear  as  the  konei/  cup  of  life  of  trhieh  I  have  iasicd  ^ 
man}/  long  f/e€irs — dear  us  the  sweetest  iiiemort/  of  the  departed  is  th 
unqff'eeted  animosih/  I  Ijear  towards  £M^[kh  injuslice  and  ttfratuit^^ 

This  extraordinary  instance  of — if  we  rightly  underetand  it — 
something  infinitely  worse  than  bad  taste  must  be  left  to  thfl 
appreciation  of  our  readers,  who  will  be  still  further  astonisbec 
at  hearing  that  it  was  received  by  the  company  with  'Hears'  and 
hud  cheers.  The  following  is  of  a  less  painful  character^  but  n<i| 
unimportant.  On  this  his  first  appearance  after  his  liberation  hi 
the  House  of  L^)rds,  wliile  expatiating  on  the  difficulties  of  trar 
acting  Irish  business  in  London ^  he  says- — 

•  The  ultimate  appcd  is  to  the  House  of  Lord?.  To  l>e  sure  the  mail 
wJio  has  the  liepeal  rent  at  his  baek  may  afford  to  go  there  {loud  cheeTs)\ 
but  what  IB  to  become  of  the  sober  citizen  of  Linierick^of  the  conntr 
gentleman — of  the  poor  farmer?  They  arc  lo  appeal  to  the  House 
Lords — appeal  to  ike  king  of  Ashantee  V-^Ib, 

We  quote  this  not  merely  for  its  droll  in^atitude  to  his  ma 
jority  of  om  in  the  Mouse  of*  Lords,  but  for  the  infurmatitm  il 

affords 
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Bbrds  as  to  the  foods  whicli  supply  Mr.  O'Connell's  legal,  and, 
re  presume,  all  olhor   Repeal  expenses,  and  as  to  llic  casj  way 

which  the  aftcr-diooer  '  cheers*  of  llie  company  sanctioned  the 
ippruprialion,  and  seemed  to  amlit  the  account. 

The  fol lowing  is  an  instance  of  inconsistency,  and  disregard  of 
romises,  professions,  and  preferencesj  which  has  ihe  merit  of 
eing  ludicrous. 

On  the  12th  of  Ortohcr,  Mr.  0*Connell  had,  on  inatore  cow 
mplattOfh  arrived  at  a  preference  of  Federalism.  On  the  26th  of 
iJovember  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Association,  and  in 
be  course  of  a  long  speech  said — ^ 

*  I  'II  tell  you  a  secret — Federalism  {mapping  his  fiiigers)  is  not 
orth  thcU.* 

The  Watcrford  Banquet  speech  enlarged  vehemently  on  the 
BW  text — Ireland  for  the  Irish,— h\x\  hetrayed  more  important 
^consistency  and  symptoms  of  hesitation  than  we  have  yet  seen. 
As  early  as  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  Mr.  O'Connell  at  a 
|Rieetuig  in  Dublin  had  cxclahned— 

*  Oh  1  wc  will  not — cannot  be  twelve  months  more  without  a  Repeal 
of  the  Union,* 

And  he  has  re-issued  a  similar  prophecy,  Uhe  an  avcoimnodation 

Inll,  whenever  his  necessities  obliged  him  to  draw  more  larg-ely  on 

public  credulity*     Sometimes  the  utmost  possible  delay  was  only 

jtix  motiths- — sometimes  he  extended  it  a  little  furtlicr  by  calling 

be  passing  year  emphaticallj/  the  Repeal  i/car, — -till,  at  last*  he 

ireni  so  far  as  to  declare  his  readiness  '  to  laij  his  head  upon  the 

ck  * — a  strange,  ominous  pledge — ^  if  Repeal  was  mjt  carried 

ithhi  twelve  months.' 

Repeal  has  not  been  carried,  and  his  head  is  still  on  his 
boulders,  and  on  the  J5Lh  of  December,  1814,  he  pronounced  a 
j>eech  at  the  Waterford  Banquet  in  which  he  promises  Repeal— 
rithin  six  moolhs,  as  usual  I — or  his  head  on  a  block  if  not  carried 
a  twelvemonth  ?— No — -but  a  hope,  if  his  new  organization  be 
bccessful,  that 

efore  twelve  months  the  result  will  be  seen  in  the — progress  of  the 
cpeal  cause  t'     (Cheers.) 

tie  progress — ^not  the  accomplishment  nor  the  approach,  but  the 
ress.     lieu  tpiantum  mutatiis  ab  illo  Mectore  !     And  the  new 
rganization  is  this — 

» *  Ireland  wok  the  Ikish,  (Cheers,)  Nothing  dse  will  do  m-^jtopcdli- 
ives — no  hidfm  easures,  Noth  ing  ca  n  do —  tt  othing  m  ust  do  till  ice  h  ft  re 
lELANn  FOR  THE  Irisu.  What  1  desire  is,  that  the  fechng  of  nation* 
lity  shall  spread  throughout  the  entire  country*  Let  the  Repeal 
irdena  organize  every  parish.      Let  Repeal  reading-rooms  be  enta- 

blisheil — 
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I  blished^ — let  tliere  be  weekh/  ealkctions  of  the  Repeal  rent.     No  md 

I  will  be  asked  to  give  any  more  than  be  can  afford.     If  he  cannot  giti 

t  the  entire  halffte^tjff/  a- week,  let  him  g:ive  a  farthing ^  that  i»,  a  ^'^'M 

Vpennif  a  forlnight.     Let  the  Repeal  wardens  arrange  to  report  to  u 

Jivery  week  in  Dublin — for  much  depends  tijMm  the  organization  of  tad 

fUepenl  wardens.    We  will  begin  in  Dublin  on  the  lat  of  January  ^itli 

ra  new  orpanixation.     In  many  other  towns  the  new  organization  wifl 

I  begin  on  the  same  day.*  1 

|2V(Pio  organization  ! — a  further  homage  to  the  Attorney-GeDeral-J 

[  .    It  may  seem  almost  loo  rkliculuus  to  notice — but  it  is  an  incM 

dent   in   this  g-reat  trag^i-comedj — that  the  celebrated  Milesiim 

erowu  which  he  was  to  wear  living  and  (had  has  been  abdicali^ajj 

and  has  quietly  resigned  its  place  to  a  mere  proteclioa  from  tlvi 

cold,  mmhfor  him  %  his  dautyktcr.  1 

*  He  was  obliged  when  speaking  in  the  open  air  to  wear  a  covering  en 

his  head,  and  if  his  cap  happened  to  be  a  beautifully  ornamented  onS 

he  might  thaiik  a  dear  litde  daughter  of  his  who  had  made  it  so/  "^ 

What!    the   crown  olTered^on   the  Lupereal  of  Mullag'hmojJ 

by  3Iark  Antony  O'Callagban  to  the  '  Illustrious*   Ciesar  of  ibm 

day  is  dwindled  down  ta  a  little  covering  from  the  cold,  worked 

by  a  daughter?      Observe  with  what  art  Mr.   O'Connell   thifl 

endeavours  to  escape  out  of  all  the  odium  and  ridicule  excited  \m 

the  ancient  forgeries  and  modern  fooleries  of  Alullaffhjuasi  of  /fl 

Marti/ rs — where,  alas  !  there  were  no  other  martyrs  than  Messfn 

O'Conncll  and  Co,  J 

We  knijw  not  whether  these  new  devices  may  have    betid 

success^  or  whether  be  will  be  able  in  his  meditatetl  campaij 

to   evade    the  keen  eye  and    keener   intellect  of  the  Altorneyl 

General;  but  of  this  wo  are  satisfied,  that  the  prosecution  bal 

dissipated  much  of  the  prviiiif/e  o{ his  power^  and  that  the  flirtatioffl 

with  Federalism,  whatever  may  have  been  its  scctret  history,  !id 

essentially  diminished  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm  of  his  foP 

lowers*  J 

In  short,  we  feel  almost  justified  in  saying  that  the  Repeal  bublnm 

has  hurst !     We  hope  wc  are  not  too  sanguine*      In  the  case  q| 

any  other  country  in  the  world  we  should  have  no  doubts— bu 

Ireland  is  Irdand  !  J 

Meanwhile  another  difliculty— which  Mr.  O'Connell  seems  CI 

think   more  serious,  if   possible,  than  that   from  which   he  hJ 

escaped — has  arisen.      The  Government,   in  pursuance  of  thw 

wise,  just^  and  conciliatory  policy  which  equally  offends  all  Irim 

agitators- — Dr.  Maunsell  as  well  as  Mr.  O'Connell- — jnlr(xluc« 

and  passed  last  session  what  is  called  the   Charitable  Donatim 

and  Beijuests  Bill,  by  which  a  Protestant  board  of  Commifisionen 

of  Charitable    Donations,  already  existing,  was  changed   by  tU 

addition  of  a  certain  number  of  Roman  Cathohc  members  inta 

a  mixeifl 
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tnijred  Commission,  and  invested  with  a  power  of  accepting 
iDatiotis  and  bequests  for  the  building  Roman  Calbojie  plncDS 
worship,  and    for   endowing  a  provision  for  the  ministering 
erg). 

This  bilb  a  most  important  one  as  we  candidly  admit  to  aU 
classes  of  objectors,  passed,  by  the  steady  resolution  of  Ministers, 
fts  well  as,  we  hope,  by  iis  intrinsic  merits,  with  little  objecliort 
in  either  House.  All  sensible  men — the  most  sincerely  attached 
both  as  Christians  and  stiitesinen  to  the  Established  religion-^ 
must  see  a  broad  and  decisive  dislinetion  between  an  afimeutar}} 
jn-oirision  for  ihe  ministers  uf  any  particular  church  and  the  recog- 
nition or  atloplicjn  of  what  they  may  believe  its  spiritual  errors^ 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  no  more  objection,  on  conscientiousi 
grounds,  to  a  state  provision  for  t!ie  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire- 
Innd  than  they  have  loone  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland 
(which  has  exisleil  an  humlred  years),  or  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Canada  or  Malta.  But  even  those  whose  bberality 
might  not  extend  to  a  direct  stale  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland  have  never,  in  recent  times,  supposed  it  pos- 
sible or  even  desirable  to  prevent  the  people  of  that  faith  from 
personally  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  their  priest.  As 
long  as  it  was  vainly  imagined  that  the  growth  of  popery  could 
be  and  ought  to  be  checked  by  such  means,  it  was  logical  at 
least,  if  not  wise,,  that  all  permanent  donations  and  bequests 
for  Roman  Catholic  purposes  should  be  prohibited — but  now- 
adays, when  every  such  imagination  has  vanished,  this  prohi- 
bition is  wholly  indefensible,  and  pregnant,  we  thbik,  with 
the  double  evil  of  increasing  tlie  mischief  and  intercepting  the 
remetly.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  IreLmd  are  rapidly  growing 
in  wealth  and  weight,  though  not  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
uf  the  poorer  population.  What,  then,  is  more  proper  than 
Ihat  the  Rich  should  be  permitted^  if  they  please,  to  take  uj»on 
themselves,  to  the  relief  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  a  larger  and 
more  permanent  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  due  and  decent  celc- 
bratitm  of  their  own  rites,  and  the  respectability  of  their  pastor  ? 
But  il  is  not  the  affluent  Roman  Catholics  only  by  whom  this  act 
will  be  considered  an  indulgence ;  we  trust  that  we  shall  sec 
that  the  more  considerable  Protestant  proprietors  will  come  for- 
ward to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege-^they  will  feel  equally 
ilh  the  Roman  Catholic  the  charitable  impulse  of  increasing  the 
bmfort  and  independence  of  the  priest,  and  of  alleviating,  if  not  of 
altogether  saving,  the  l>urden  of  his  maintenance  to  a  population 
ltx)p>or  in  general  to  maintain  itself.  The  almost  unanimity  with 
hicb  this  im|x>riant  bill  passed  through  Parliament,  is  par  lieu  <■ 
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lady  rcinartable  when  wc  consider  tliat  the  present  state  of 
public  iiiind  is  certainly  not  inditferent  to  religious  consideration 
in  general,  nor  cspedally  to  tbe  points  of  difference  between  tl 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 

But  the  Act  is  too  wise,  too  just,  too  tranquillising,  to  mee 
Mr,   O'ConnelTs  approbation.     We  have  already  said  that 
main  power  is  that  of  the  Priests  ;  and  he  probably  thinks,  and  iia 
our  opinion  thinks  truly,  that  as  he  is  forced  to  agitate  to  maintain 
his  influence  and  kis  rent,  so  the  priests  are  in  a  like  mannei: 
tbougii  not  in  an  equal  degree,  obliged  to  agitate  for  theirs-^ihn 
the  two  species  of  agitation  are  connected  by  this  common 
ciple—and  that,  if  the  priests  should  obtain  a  more  easy,  assured 
and  independent  jwsition,  they  would  naturally  occupy  ibemselvc 
more  with  the  sjiiritual  and  local  duties  of  that  position,  and  les 
with  the  unprofitable,  unci erical,  and  unseemly  labours  of  politica 
agitation.      Tlie  danger— that   is,  to  Mr,  O'Connell's  influenc 
— is  no  doubt  great,  and  the  greater  because,  thijugh  everybodj 
knows  where  the  shoe  pinches,  he  who  feels  it  most  is  the  mos 
reluctant  to  indicate  the  exact  place.     What  then  was  to  be  donef 
The    old    and    popular    objection   to    a  State   provision    for 
priests,  that  it  would  subject  them  to  the  influence  of  the  Gorer 
ment,  cannot  be  made  here,    for  the    Act  confers  the  exciusit 
management  of  all  Roman  Catholic  questions  on  the  fi^'C 
man  Cathohc  members  of  the  Board,  of  whom  the  Governmci] 
had   announcetl   their  wish    that  three    should    be  prelates  ancj 
two   Li}  men,   with   a  Roman  Catholic   secretary ;  and  there  ra 
be,  moreover,  no  opportunity  for  favour  or  influence  even  in  xhi 
Board  itself,  for  its  members  are  only  the  depositaries  and  exe 
cutors  of  the  directions  of  the  donors.      For  instance;  a  band-^ 
some  chapel  has  been  built  at  Cahirciveen,  in  Mn  O'Connell  i 
own  parish.     If  Mr,  OConnell  chooses  to  make  the  Priest  of  tbafi 
parish,  or  even  his  diocesan,  the  Romish  Bishop^  we  suppose^  of 
Ardfert,    more  comfortable   and    independent    by  a   |iermanen| 
endowment^  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so  through  the  organ  of  the' 
Commission  \  but  neither  the  Commission  itself,  nor,  a  jhilUo  for 
tiori,  the  Government,  will  thereby  obtain  any  influence  eitherl 
over  Mr.  O'Connell,  the  Prelate,  or  the  Priest.     Indeed  the  moi 
remarkable  merit  of  the  Act,  in  our  eyes — as  it  is,  we  fear, 
greatest  offeute  in  Mr,  O'ConnelTs — is  tbe  perfect  independence 
of  iiU  influence  which  it  ensures  to  all  parties*     So  great  a 
as  this  promises  to  be  was  hardly  ever  before  aohiered  by  suet 
easy  and  simple  means. 

The  alarm  of  tbe  agitators  was  greatly  increased  when  it  wa 
understood  thai  the  Roman  Calhohc  Primate,  Dr.  CroUy,  ArcL 
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bishop  Morray,  Bishop  Kennedy;  Sir  Patrick  Bel  lew,  nnd  Mr. 
Anthony  Bkke,  had  consented  to  accept  the  duty  of  Com- 
missioners. We  have  heard  that  strong:  private  influence  waa 
employed  on  those  gentlemen,  particularly  on  the  prelates,  to 
deter  them  from  acceptinnr  this  dutt/~we  cannot  call  it  an  office; 
hut,  that  failing  to  shake  their  resolution,  a  bolder  slop  was  ftjonj 
necessary.  Archbishop  M'Halc  of  Tuam,  so  remarkable  by  his 
turbulent  activity  in  every  agitation,  set  on  foot  a  jf^froi^t^^ragainst  the? 
Commission,  to  which  the  most  powerful  means  were  taken  to  ob- 
tain the  signatures  of  both  bishops  and  priests ;- — and  a  very  large 
number  cjf  both  classes  signed  it :- — but  still  in  vain.  At  last  the 
knot  seemed  Ut  be  di^uns  vindiee.  Mr.  O'Connell  appeared ,  and 
by  what  he  offered  as  a  legal  opinion  on  tlie  Bill,  but  wfjich  lt> 
us  seems  hardly  entitled  to  be  called  a  quibble,  and  by  violent 
speeches  to  different  assembliesj  he  endeavoured  to  rouse  such  a. 
spirit  of  popular  resistance  as  might  overawe  the  assenting  prc' 
lales,  not  at  all  used  to  what  they  cull  in  Ireland  '  the  rough  side 
of  Mr.  O'Connell's  tongue/  and  intimidate  them  from  keeping" 
their  slowly  formed  and  deliberate  engugcmcnts  with  the  Govern- 
ment, We  learn  from  the  Dublin  ]>apcrs,  that  after  a  coa> 
ference  with  a  deputation  of  agitators,  Bishop  Kennedy  withdic^V' 
Lis  consent  to  ac  I  in  the  intended  Commission  : — he  adhered,  it 
seems,  to  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  submitted  his  comluct  to 
their  imperious  dictation.  It  is,  however,  with  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction that  we  find,  that  in  spite  of  all  this  intrigue  and 
intimidation  the  Commission  is  at  last  completed,  and  that  the 
appointment  of  the  following  Commissioners  was  aotilied  in  ih& 
~ubHn  Gazette  of  the  18th  Dec,  1844:— 

The  Master  of  the  Roll*, 

The  Chief  Bjuou  ci ' 

The  Judge  of  the  J 
Tbp  Lord  Primate,  The  Most  R^w  Archbishop  Cmllv, 

The  Atchbssho|i  uf  DuhUii^  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Miijrrj*3r,. 

Tlie  K*4rl  of  Doiionghinoret  7lie  Right  R^v.  UiMhop  Deuvir, 

The  Hoi>.  and  Rev.  DeariPdckenliam,      The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Patrick  Belkw,.Il&rt, 
The  Uev.  Dr.  Hetiry,  The  Right  Hon.  Anthony  Bkke, 

This  seems  to  us  a  great  triumph  to  the  cause  of  good;  c»rder 
^and  public  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  and  according^ly  we  are  ntit 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Commission  was  announced  in  the 
Cork  Repeal  papers  with  hlack  margins  in  sign  of  inouniUigy  and 
that  Mr,  OXonnell  is  reported  b}^  his  own  friends  to  have  left 
Dublin  suddenly,  and  to  have  retired  to  Derrynanc  *?*«  a  huff.* 
We  hope  he  mr\y  have  gone  in  a  better  spirit.  Christmas  is  a 
season  which  every  man  may  wish  to  spend  at  home ;  and  we  trust 
that  this  season  of  the  Christian  regeneration  of  raanl^ind  may  cahn 
bis  hostility  to  the  political  regeneration  of  his  native  country. 
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But  at  all  events  we  trust  that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  O'Connell  anj 
'Dr.  M*Hale  to  defeat  this   wholesome  measure  of  charity   aiw 
conciliation  cannot  fail  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  of  the  Roman  Ca 
iholic  clerefv  and  people  who  are  not  blind  from  incurable  igna-f 
ranee,  prejudice,  and   terror,  or  still  blinder  from  a  wilful  and 
factious  determination  not  to  see,  lo  the  means  and  motives  ( 
Mr.  O'ConnelFs  whole  system  of  agitation;  and   that  they  maj 
Team  to    estimate  the  sincerity   and   success  of  his  declaration 
against  the  Union  liy  those  of  his  hardly  less  violent  denunciati^ 
of  the  •  Charitable  Bequests  Bill/ 

To  the  imjwrtant  question  to  which  all  the  preceding  observa 
lions  naturally  lead — How,  then^  is  Ireland  to  be  tranquillized ?- 
we  are  glad  that  it  is  not  our  duty  to  find,  and  it  wou!d  iherefof 
be  presumptuous  in  us  to  attempt,  a   peremptory  answer :  hv 
Cf  inside  ring:  that  the  same  questitm  has  been   asked  for  near  7< 
years  without  having  received  any  satisfactory  solution,  its  diflieullj 
will  rather  afflict  the  patriotism  than  disturb  the  conscience  of  state 
men  of  the  present  day.     But  however  adventurous  it  might  be  1 
predicate  what  would  give  to  Ireland  that  which  she  has  never  y^ 
enjoy ed^ — entire  content  and   tranquiUlly — it  is  not   so    hard 
determine  what  would  not.     To  each  of  the  three  grand  nostrur 
now  in  vogue — Lidependenee^  Bq/ml  of  the  Union,  and  F  ' 
— one  comprehensive  objection  is  rea<.ly  and  decisive^ — . 
teen  tried  and  Jailed! 

Indepmdem^ — though  the  only  real  cjbject,  and,  in  fact,  the  i 
towards  which  the  other  two  proposals  are  only  means — has  not,  thq 
we  know  of,  been  seriousli/  proposed  j  and  it  w^oultl  be  enough 
answ^er  the  lyrical  rhapsodies  of  the  'Nation*  by  reminding  the^ 
Irish  TifrtfPi,  on  the  still  higher  poetical  authority  which  we  hav 
already  quoted,  that  it  was  Ireland's  own  'Jhitkkss  sons  that 
trof/cd  her '  to  the  dominion  of  the  stranger.  But  we  will  add, 
hnmbler  j>rose,  that  after  seven  centuries  of  a  connexion  which 
however  uneasy  and  imperfect,  has  produced  in  fact  community' 
laws,  identity  of  language,  similarity  of  habits,  and  intermixture  ( 
blood,  you  may  talk,  indeed,  of  separating  the  imtions:  but  nothi|] 
- — not  even  the  mutual  massacre  of  all  I  he  British  in  I  red  and, 
all  the  Irish  in  Britain— could  nejmrate  the  people.  They  are  oM 
differing,  no  doubt,  in  detail  of  manners  and  character,  as  indif 
duals  of  the  same  name  and  family  will  do— but  in  all  essentin 
indissolnhlif  one.  And.  besides  these  moral  ties — -ties is  too  feet 
a  word,  they  are  Joints  and  lif/(Wfents — there  are  some  almc 
as  powerful  natural  jind  physical  considerations — armies,  na^icsi 
colonies,  markets,  capital,  railroads  and  steamboats,  Portpatrie%, 
Ilolyhmdy  and  Miiford  Haven — which  render  the  independ^co 
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of  Ireland  as  impossible  as  tlial  of  the  Isle  of  Man-:  and  as  to  the 
influences,  in  which  Mr.  0*Conncll  so  often  and  signifiaudh/ 
alludes,  of  France  and  America,  he  is  hut  a  shallow  slatesnian 
who  does  not  see  that  to  the  worn/ and /j//y*f**af  impossibilities  just 
stated,  the  position  and  power  of  those  countries  superadd  the 
pohtical  impossibility  of  the  independence  of  Ireland,  Ireland 
must  be  British—or  nothing!  As  to  the  Union  being  the  chief, 
or  indeed  any,  cause  of  the  unhappy  disorders  of  Ireland,  or  its 
~  'qI  a  remedy  for  them,  we  neetl  but  say  that  the  Union  is  not 
years  old,  and  that  the  disease  complained  of  is  far  older  than 
We  need  hardly  allude  to  the  long;  catalo«;ue  of  jobs,  cor- 
ruption, mischief,  and  misery,  which  have  l>een  imputed  to  the 
old  government  of  Ireland— it  is  enough  lo  say  that  not  one  ad- 
vocate for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  has  ventured  to  suggest  a 
return  to  tluit  syslem,  but  expatiates,  with  all  the  obscurity  and 
vagueness  of  vaticination,  on  some  '  new  variety  of  untried  being/ 
for  which  he  foresees  that  she  is  destined  in  the  book  of  fate, 
^H!bis  would  be,  not  Repeat  but  the  discovery  of  Utopia. 
^^K  As  to  Fcchralism,  that  was  tried  in  its  fairest  and  most  favonr- 
^H>]e  form  by  some  of  the  wisest  antl  ablest  that  Ireland  has 
^^^r  produced — -Flood  and  Graltan — M alone  and  Yelverton — 
Poster  and  Fitz^ibbon — and  a  crowd  of  other  distinguished  men, 
courtiers  as  well  as  patriols^all  parties  to  the  arrangement,  antl 
interested  in  various  ways  in  its  success.  It  broke  down  in  the 
third  year  of  its  existence  by  the  difference  between  the  Ilritish 
and  Irish  Parliaments  on  the  ^Commercial  Propositions;*  and 
again,  four  years  later,  on  the  choice  of  a  Regent;  and  if  the 
French  war  had  not  intervened  to  divert  internal  discord,  it 
never  would  have  reachetl  its  eighteenth  year,  when  il  died,  a|>- 
parenlly  a  violent*  but  in  truth  a  natural  death  in  the  arms  of 
Its  residuari/  kijaiee — the  Union.  *  The  lifetime  of  our  inde- 
pendence was  short — its  author  [Mr;  Grattan,  in  1805]  is  still 
living — his  measure  is  already  dead ;  ''  he  sate  by  its  cradle 
— he  followed  its  hearse/'  Murmurs  against  this  dispensation  of 
Providence  have  arisen,  but  unjustly.  The  being,  from  its 
mother'' s  W07nb  nniimeli/  ripped,  was  faint  and  feeble  ;  the  dissolu- 
tion, though  suddcUj  was  natural  ;  though  early,  not  prema* 
lure/* 

The  sum  of  all  is,  that  Independence  is  a  phantom,  Rejieal  a 
ud,  and  Federalism  a  folly;  and  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
nt  has  no  other  duty  in  this  respect  than  to  consolidate  and 
engthen  the  Union  by  the  closest  combination  it  can  attain  of 

*  Slate  of  Ireland,  Paat  mid  Prenjnr,  1R(m5,  ^  x. 
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persuasion  and  authority — ht^  all  ilml  is  possible  of  caneibation, 
ami  all  that  shall  be  necensari/  if  power. 

We  trust  and  believe  tbat  whatever  new  shifts  or  schemes  Mr. 
0*Conncll  may  practise  or  devise,  the  law  will  be  found  wide 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  defeat ;  and  that  no  special  legisla- 
tion may  be  necessary.  In  the  very  able  and  useful  '  Memoir  of 
the  Union  by  an  Irish  Catholic/  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  which  we  recommend  to  every  one  who  wishes  for 
compressed  yet  accurate  information  on  every  point  and  peritwl 
of  this  extensive  subject,  we  find  some  curious  and  instructive  fa 
as  to  the  Scottish  Union. 

'  Mr,  Halbm  remarks,  that  "  an  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Sc 
Union  by  llic  United  Parliament  itself,  was  made  m  a  very  few  ^ 
and  not  very  decently  supported  by  the  Whigs,  against  the  QuecnT 
Tory  ministry."  In  reference  to  that  attempt,  we  find  the  following  im- 
portant letter  of  I^ord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  published  correspondence,  ft 
is  dated  at  Whitehall,  May  the  29th,  1713,  and  k  addressed  to  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  soon  afterwards  Lord-Lieulenant  of  Ireland: — ''The 
Scotch,  hoth  Jjords  and  Conimong,  are  in  a  high  mutiny.  ,  .  .  Your  Grace 
will  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  they  intend  to  move  in  our  House  an 
Monday  to  dissolve  the  Union.  You  may  he  sure,  that  all  those  whose 
.spirits  are  fufturalfy  iur  hit  tent  and  restless — all  those  who  hace  lon' 
gmxht'd  under  erpiciation — and  ail  those  who  have  arn/  personal  re- 
scntmeut^will  take  the  occasion  to  add  to  the  cr^,  tmd  to  pursue  their 

own  riewsy  hi/  intenmnffling  them  in  this  rmue A  call  of  the 

House  is  ordered  below  stairs ;  and  almve^  we  shall,  I  believe^  ground 
mi  their  mot  ton  f  a.  bill  to  make  it  high  treason  by  anif  overt  act  to 
attempt  the  dissoltdiou  of  the  Union »  If^  after  this^  we  go  on  to  shouf 
them  all  reasonable  indtdgence^  and  at  the  same  time  to  sliow  to  thetn  and 
all  mankind  a  Jirmncss  of  resolution  and  a  steadiness  ofeoftdact,  good 
will  have  come  out  of  evil,  and  we  shall  reap  some  benefit  from  die 
*  contre^iems,*  *'  -—p.  33. 

The  general  principles  of  conduct  aunounced  by  BoHngbroke 
are  sound  and  statesman-like;  and  bis  proposition  to  declare  any 
overt  act  to  attcinpt  to  dissolve  the  Union  with  Scotland  High 
Treason,  was  not  quite  so  extreme  as  it  at  first  sight  looks,  tfm 
when  the  Rebellion  broke  out  two  years  after^  HI 

*  The  Pretender  deluded  the  unfortunate  people  of  Scotland  by  pro- 
mising them  a  dissolution  of  the  Union »  His  proclamation,  dated  the 
25th  of  October,  1115,  will  furnish  an  admirable  speech  for  another  pre- 
tender, for  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  of  real  Irish 
manufacture: — ''We  are  come,'*  said  he,  "to  relieve  our  subjects  of 
Scotland  from  the  hardships  they  groan  under,  on  account  of  the  late 
unhappy  union>  and  to  restore  the  kiugdom  to  its  ancient,  free,  and  inde- 
pcndeut  slate,  .  .  .  •  We  hope  for  better  things ;  we  hope  to  see  our 
just  rights^  and  those  of  the  church  and  people  ff  Seotland^  om^e  more 
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in  a  free  independeni  Scotch  parlia men i,  on  their  ancienl  fimmhi* 

iSnn.  To  such  a  paTliameiit,  which  we  will  immcdiatdy  call,  shall  we 
entirely  refer  both  our  own  and  their  interests/'  ' — pp.  39,  40. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  detEiils  of  the  violent  prejudices  of 
the  Scottish  people  at  that  day  against  their  Union,  without  a 
lively  gratification  at  thinking  that  the  present  Irish  agitation  is,  in 

ery  way,  of  a  less  dangerous  character— altogether,  as  we  believe, 
itiouSj  not  founded  on  any  substanlial  grievance  chargeable  on 

ther  the  principle  or  a<hninisLration  of  the  Act  of  Union,  but 

ringing  solely  from  the  personal  ambition  of  Mr*  O' Conn  ell — 
who,  like  the  man  who  w^as  ruined  by  the  20,000^.  prize  in  the 
lottery,  has  been  led  by  his  success  and  popularity  on  the  Eman- 
cipation cjuestion  into  a  series  of  extravagances  which,  if  al!  pre* 
cedent  and  experience  be  not  utterly  deceptive,  will  end — and  we 
repeat  it  in  no  vindictive  spirit^in  his  ruin  also. 

But  Mr.  O'Connell,  with  all  bis  great  talents  and  his  great 
lervices  on  the  Emancipation  question,  could  not  alone  have  car- 
ried this  agilation  U>  the  height  which  last  year  desen^ed  the  title 
o{  formiiktbk,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  powerful  priest- 
hood and  their  obedient  flocks.  It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  con- 
fess, but  it  is  the  truth,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  population  are  and  have  been  for  two  hundred  years 
hostile  to  the  Government — first,  a  little  to  Government  in  the 
abstract;  more  so  to  an  English  Government ;  and,  now^  above 
all,  to  a  Tor}f  one,  which  (so  changed  is  the  political  nomencla- 
ture of  our  ancestors)  they  look  on  as  a  peculiarly  Anti-Catholic 
Government.     We  do  not  believe  these  feelings  exist  to  the  de- 

ec  that  the  agitators  pretend,  and  that  the  vivacity  of  the  people 

pears  to  indicate ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  disaffection  to 
the  British  connexion  has  spread  to  a  great,  though  we  trust  only 
superficial  extent. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  account  philosophically  for  what 
is  called  national  character — to  explain  precisely  in  what  it  con- 
sis  ts^  or  how  exactly  it  is  formed — no  one  will  venture  to  deny 
that  there  is  such  a  thing ;— some  secret  influence  of  climate  and 
soil,  combining  with  the  still  more  inexplicable  peculiarities  of  the 
races  of  men,  and  which  seems  to  a  considerable  degree  independent 
even  of  education  or  individual  qualities*  The  stead r/  Enf^h'sh — the 
teary  Scotch — the  testf/  fVelsk — -the  volatile  French  — the jfhlef/matic 
~^utch — the  artistic  Italian — the  solan ti  Sj^aniard — all  theses  arc 

^ople  crowded  into  so  small  a  space  of  the  earth's  surface  as 
some^  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  having  ipost 
of  the  essential  circumstances  of  social  influence  common  to  all — 
yet  are  each  marked  with  a  national  stamp.  Indelible  in  natives, 
and  still  fretj^uenfly  distinguishable,  for  two  or  three  generations, 
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in  families  that  have  migrated  into  other  countries.  IreUni 
is  certainly  ni>  exception  ti>  this  general  law  of  nationality  ;  an( 
it  cannot,  we  tbink,  be  denied  that,  with  a  great  many  admir* 
able  and  estimable  (jualities,  the  Irish  people  have  been,  fro 
all  time,  remarked  for  a  certain  confusion  of  ideiis,  combint 
with  a  peculiar  susceptibdily  and,  so  to  say,  puffnacity  of  temper] 
iviiich  is  emphatically  dist  in  squished  as  the  Iriih  character^ 
This  of  course,  like  the  national  characters  of  England,  Fran 
or  Spain,  is  interspersed  with  important  modifications,  am 
marked  with  many  and  wide  degrees;  but,  as  might  naturalt 
be  expected,  is  strongest  in  that  tmeducated  majority  of  th 
population  which  has  continued  under  the  uninterrupted  influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  These  and  their  floci 
had  been  for  two  centuries  in  a  state  which  we  can  hardlj 
think  of  without  shame  and  wonder — at  one  period  of  perse- 
cution, at  another  of  oppression,  and  always  of  disability  and 
discredit.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore*  that  the  worst  pecu- 
liarities of  the  national  character  should  be  fostered  ainon 
them,  and  that  the  faith  for  which  they  suffered  these  puliti 
disabilities  and  disadvantages  should  take  an  additional  taint 
political  enmity  against  those  whom  they  looked  on  not  only  vri 
aversion  as  herelicsj  but  with  hatred  as  oppressors.  The  rel 
tions  of  the  penal  code  were  awkwardly,  ungraciously,  and  im 
politicly  made.  Power  was  granted,  but  the  means  of  concdiating 
and  directing  that  power,  in  legal  and  constitutional  channelsn^f 
were  neglected.  Had  Emancipation  and  a  competent  provisioii'^ 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  accompjinied  the  Union, — as  the 
authors  uf  the  Union  intended* — we  have  little  doubt  that  Ire* 
land,  in  spile  of  iier  natural  disposition  to  effervesce,  would  have 
remained  (for  the  opposititm  is  recent)  contented  under  it,  and 
would  have  made  advances  in  moral  and  social  improvement,  and 
in  political  tranquillity  and  loyalty,  at  least  equal  to  her  progress 
in  wealth  and  population. 

Regrets  for  lost  opportunities  are  not  only  vain,  but  humiliatin] 
unhvss  they  give  us  courage  to  acknowledge  and  repair  our  erro: 
Mr.  O'Conneli  demands^W/cc /ar  lrchiud--*%o  do  we — so  does  t] 
universal  voice  of  the  empire — full  justice  ;  not  that  unilateral 
favouritism — those  schemes  of  anarchy  and   dismemberment—* 
which  constitute  Mr.  O'Conncirs  peculiarly  Irish  notion  of  ju^ 
tice  ;   liul  justice  that  iviil  protect  and  conciliate  the  peaceable^ 
the  reasonable,  and  the  loyal — justice  that   will  discoiinienan« 
faction,  defeat  conspirac}%  and  ]iunish  sedition.     This  is  the  j«. 
tim  that  Ireland   needs,  and  this  is  what  the  Government  pn 
i esses,  and,  as  far  as  w^e  have  been  able  to  trace  their  measur 
appear  determined  to  practise.     On  the  one  hand,  the  prosecutiocr 
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of  Mr.  O'Connell  is  a  pledue  of  llieir  resolution  to  guard  and  vin- 
dicate the  tranquillity  of  Irelnnd.  niul  in  mainlain  imiolale  the 
integrity  of  the  empire  by  all  the  means  that  the  let  tor  *j1  th«  law 
*  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  can  supply.  On  tbt;  otlier  hand* 
*  Charitable  Bequests  Bill '  is  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  the 
licacy  with  which  they  desire  to  })roiiiotc  the  temporal  comfort 
id  respectability  of  the  Roman  CalhoHc  clergrv,  without  in  any 
\y  interfering:  with  their  spiritual  duties,  or  infringing  on  their 
litical  independence;  and  while  they  exert  an  impartial  and 
en  indulgent  justice  over  all  classes,  Dr.  Maunseirs  evidence 
at  least  good  for  so  nruch  as  to  satisfy  us  that  they  will  not 
ik  from  extending  ta  their  Roman  Catholic  supporters  a 
re  of  countenance,  confidence,  and  favour,  as  large  and  ai 
I  as  to  their  Protestant  friends  in  similar  circumstancei. 
hen  the  Roman  Cathulic  clergy  feel  themselves  in  a  respec'table 
i  independent  personal  position,  freed  from  the  necessities  of  the 
rst  '  vvluntarf/  st/stan  ^  that  ever  humiliated  any  churcli — when 
le  Roman  Catholic  gentry  shall  find  thai  they  are  not  disco unte* 
iced:,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  ]>opulation  that  it  is  not  sub- 
ed  to  any  invidious  distinctions,  may  we  not  hope  that  discon- 
it  and  disaffection  will  gradually  give  way  before  more  auspicious 
influences  ? 

Nor  have  we  any  apprehensions  tliat  justice,  and  no  more  than 
tice,  thus  done  to  their  fellow-subjects  and  fellow- Chrislians, 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the  great 
\y  of  the  Protestants.  Many  will  be,  no  doubt,  dissatisfied — 
fome  from  very  low  interests,  and  some  from  very  high  princi- 
ples :  the  former  wc  Ix-ar  that  we  cannot  hope  lo  reclaim,  because 
we  can  oflfer  them  reasons  only,  and  not  places ;  hut  we  would 
remind  the  latter,  and  the  Protestants  of  all  ranks  and  denomi- 
nationSf  that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  are  those  (uar 
fjo^riv)  of  justice,  tolerance,  and  freedom  of  conscience — of  doing 
as  we  would  be  done  hy — and  that  the  an ti- Papist  prin triples 
which  they  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors  were  in  all  times 
essential ly  defensive,  and  though  necessary  to  maintain  iheir  jxisi- 
tion  in  the  former  condition  of  Irish  parlies,  ought  now,  from 
sound  ptdicy  as  well  as  ^ood  feeling,  to  be  merged  in  the  less 
invidious  and  more  powerful  safeguard  of  British  connexion. 
That  is,  in  any  imaginable  difficulty  or  danger,  the  surest  refuge, 
the  uncomjueiable  strength  of  the  Irish  Protestants — 'it  is  as  Ike 
air  they  breathe,  icithoui  it  they  die  1  *  And  neither  the  insidious 
flatteries  of  Repealers,  nor  the  treacherous  delusions  of  Federal- 
ists, will  have  any  disturbing  effect  on  that  bravc^  honest,  pious, 
end  moil  intelligent  people.      They  may  be  as  well  assured  of  the 
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undying  sympathy  and  support  of  England,  as  England  is  of  their 
hereditary  affection  and  onchangeable  loyalty. 

We  conclude  with  consolaiory  and  even  hopeful  impressions. 
So  great  is  our  faitli  in  the  force  and  final  prevalence  of  truth 
— in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  fair  dealing"  and  common  sense- 
that  we  look  at  the  state  and  prospects  of  Ireland  with  less  alarm 
-*-we  may  even  say  with  more  satisfaction — than  we  have  done 
for  some  years  past.  All  we  read,  all  wc  hear,  and  all  we  see, 
both  reasoning  and  experience,  concur  in  inspiring  a  deliberate 
confidence  that  the  day  will  come — nor  is  it,  perhaps,  far  distant 
— when  the  Irish  agitation  of  1844,  like  the  Scottish  faction 
1713,  will  have  left  no  traces  hut  on  the  page  of  history — wlier< 
another  generation  will  read  of  the  transactions  that  have  lately 
appeared  so  formidable  to  the  very  existence  of  the  British  em- 
pire;, with  no  other  feelings  than  wonder  at  their  extravagance — 
contempt  of  their  folly — gratitude  for  their  failure. 
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^^RT.  L — -1.    A  New  Crreek    and  Enf/lLh  Le:ricon ;    tlw    words 
^ft  alphabet icailt/  arrant/ed;  distitn/aisltutf/  siwh  as  are  poetical,  of 
^K  dialectic  variety ^   or  peculiar  to  certain  writers  and  classes  of 
^p  writfrrs ;  with  examples^  iiteralh/  trauslafed^  selected  from   the 
^    classical  authors.     By  James  Dounegan.   M.D,     Fourili   edi- 
tion, considerably  enlarijetl,  tarefully  revised,  and  materially 
improved  ibroo^houl,      London,  1842,      1  vol.  large  8vo. 
2.^4   Greek-and' English  and  EngUsh-and  Greek  Lexicon:  with 
Addenda  of  new  tnatter,  and  an  Appendix  explanatory  of  scien- 
tific iermm,   ^'c     By   George  Dunbar,   M.A.,   F,RS.E.<,  and 
I  Professor  of  Greek  iu  tbe  University  oi"  Edinburgh.     Second 

edition.     Etlinburg-b»  1844.      1  voL  large  8 vo. 

3.  A  Greek'Engiish  Lexicon,  based  on  the  German  work  of  Fran- 
cis Passow.  By  Henry  George  Licldell,  M.A.,  Student  of 
Cbrist  Cburdi ;  and  Robert  Scutt,  M*A.i  sometime  Student 
oi  Christ- Cburch.  and  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford  : 
at  the  University  Press,  1813.      1  vr>L  large  8va. 

4.  A  Lexicon,  chitfly  for  the  use  of  Sehools.     Abridged  from  the 
I         Greek- English  Lexicon  of  H»  G.  Liddelh  M,A,,  and  R*  Scott, 

M,A.     Oxlxird  and  London.     Square  12mo. 

5.  A  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Language^  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 
Schools:    containing,    L  A  Greek 'English  Lexicon,  conibining 

kthe  advantages  of  an  alphabdical  and  derivative  arrangement ; 
"2,  An  English' Greek  Lexicon,  more  cordons  than  ang  that  has 
t/ei  appeared.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  concise  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  Language.  By  the  Rev*  J.  A.  Giles,  LL,D.*  late 
Fellow  of  C.  C.  C,  Oxon.  Second  edition^  with  corrections* 
London.  1840.  8vo. 
^-  A  Lexicon  to  yEsckghts,  containing  a  critical  exjdanation  of 
tlw  more  difficult  passages  in  the  seven  Tragedies,  By  tbe  Rev. 
William  Lin  wood,  M.A.,  M.  R.  A. S.,  Student  of  Christ- Churchy 
Oxford.     London,  1843.     8vo. 

^^HEN  a  Dictionary  has  been  in  use  a  long  time,  there  is  no 

^^     difficulty  whatever  in    forming   a   correct    estimate   of   its 

Value ;   but  if  it  be  only  a  recent  publication*  it  is  no  easy  matter 

to  review  it.     There  is,  indeed,  a   case  on  record  of  some  inde- 

l^iigable  gentleman  having   reafl  through  Johns<)n*s  Dictionary, 
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wbich  he  pronounced  to  be  a  very  amusing  though  rather  uncon- 
nected  work.     We    ourselves  have  from   practice,    if   not   fron 
nature*  a  pretty  considerable  stock  of  patience,  but  we  do  no 
profess  to  have  either  taste  or  perseverance  sufficient  lo  carry 
through  a  similar  task ;  and  we  had  therefore  almost  determine 
to  withhold  for  some  time  our  judgment  on  the  various  Greel 
and- English   Lexicons  which  have  started  from  the  press,  wit 
surprising  rapidity^  within  the  last  few   years.      Had  we,  aftc 
having  examined  the  different   Lexicons  at  the  head  of  our  at 
tide,  feh  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  det^ision  to  which  we  mx 
come,  and  had  not  our  first  impressions  been  fully  omfirmed  by 
many  succeeding  trials,  we  should  have  delayed  accordingly. 

We  cannot  exactly  agree  with  Dr,  Johnson  in  thinking  that 
the  dictionary- maker  ever  stood  so  low  in  the  scale  of  literary 
merit  as  he  endeavours  to  make  out.  We  do  not  think  he 
ranked  so  bitrh  as  he  ought,  considering  the  arduous  nature  of 
his  duties  and  the  varied  quaJifi cations  which  he  should  possess; 
but  we  dijubt  whether  he  was  ever  really  considered  by  those 
^hosc  opinions  were  of  any  value,  as  the  *  mere  slave  of  science, 
the  humble  drudge  of  literature,  whose  higlM?si  ambition  must  be 
to  escape  reproach,  but  who  could  never  aspire  to  praise,'  Al 
all  events,  if  this  might,  perhaps,  have  been  partially  true  of  the  so- 
called  lexia>graphers  who  preceded  Johnson,  one  thing  is  certam, 
that  it  ceased  lo  be  applicable  as  soon  as  he  published  his  great  work, 
From  that  time  the  science  of  lexicography  stood  very  high  in  the 
public  estimation  :  the  Doctor  depreciated  it  in  his  splendid  Pre- 
face, but  his  Dictionary  raised  it  to  a  rank  from  which  it  has  never 
since  descended.  And  as  long  as  the  name  of  Johnson  shall  be 
known  in  England,  and  that  of  Adelung  in  Germany— »s  long  as 
the  '  Dictionoaire  de  T  Academic*  shall  reign  without  appeal  in 
France,  and  the  Delia  Crusca  in  Italy — the  science  of  leiLicography 
will  stand  on  very  high  literary  ground.*     But  when  we  leave  the 

modern 


♦  At  the  cloie  of  the  last  European  war  ourlan^ftj?*  wan  very  little  known  or  cul- 
tivated ill  Germany ;  a  good  tienniiii  aud  English  IJicHijrmry  or  Grammar  «lid  not 
«ist ;  ihe  only  way  for  a  Uf  rraan  to  Icom  Ei^gliah,  or  an  Kiigliftbman  G«Tnaii,  n 
tlimiigb  I  he  medium  of  French,  for  which  fnirpoae  there  were  »everal  gtiod  gramintt 
■and  ttic  fitnnan'iind'Frenek  and  Fr^nch-^ind- German  Dictionary  of  the  Abi>4  Moiil 
publiiiied  al  Stutgard^  id  2  vol.  Jto.^  m-aji  everything  that  could  be  deaired*  At 
thirty  year*  of  |teaceful  intercoyrsi?  Iielweeii  die  two  couiitriei  EnglUh  it  now  beco 
ing  general  in  Getmany;^  and  Gertnati  h  faghiotiahle  in  England ;  cunsequently  1 
press  at  bolh  countries  leems  with  books  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  two  languag 
An  e«[>ecially  commendable  German  and  English  Dictionary  haa  been  publii»bed  \ 
Lei|)siCf  by  Dr.  Flugel,  a  clever  ami  labc-nou*  Gcrmaii^  wbo  acU  Ihere  a£  Cnottsol  ^ 
the  United  Stalea.  A«  one  proof  of  the  Buperhkrity  of  this  work*  it  ha*  been  pimtl 
(verv  unbajidsomely,  it  would  teem,  though  not  illegally)  both  in  Gertuany  a 
EngUtjd.  The  Doctor  i  intimate  knowledge  of  obiolete  eiLpreaaions  found  in  ou?  ea  _ 
trriten  ii  quite  aurpriiiug;  aiid  hii  acqtiaititanct  wttfc  our  roodeni  tenna  of  art  and 
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modem  tonnes  and  enter  on  the  study  of  a  dead  lang-uage,  by 
which  we  mean  not  a  mere  superficial  survey  but  a  deep  and 
accurate  examination  of  it,  the  Jexicoi^apher  then  rises  to  a  still 
hi^lier  rank-  It  is  ihen  seen  that  not  only  all  the  qyalificalions 
necessary  for  him  who  compiles  a  dictionary  in  his  own  mother 
tongiie  are  required  for  the  lexicographer  of  a  dead  languapfe, 
but  many  others  must  be  od<led  to  the  list,  while  the  acquisition 
of  tliem  will  require  much  longer  time*  and  be  attended  with  ten- 
fold difficulty.  Intense  indeed  must  have  been  the  studies  of  a 
Budaeus*  a  Con&lantine,  a  Stephanus  (all  three  Frenchmen — -to 
the  literary  honour  of  old  France  be  it  spoken  !)  before  thej 
could  compose  the  lexicons  which  bare  immorialiietl  their  names. 
The  lexicographer  of  the  present  day  lias  not,  it  is  true,  the 
obstacles  to  surmount  which  opposed  those  g-ianta  at  every  step 
they  took  r  his  task,  Cfiru pared  w^ilh  theirs,  is  children*s  play  j 
still,  however*  be  has  to  contend  with  ditli cullies  great  and 
numerous  enoog-h  to  startle  any  deep-thinking  scholar.  He 
must  have  a  complete  command  of  his  own  lauguage,  and  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  exact  value  of  all  its  words,  terms,  and 
phrases  ;  be  must  possess  that  power  which  Dr.  Johnson  enjoyed 
ID  a  high  degree— the  power  of  illustration;  be  must  have  a  fine 
itid  keen  judgment^  a  nice  discrimination  tc*  seize  on  the  exact  idea 
or  ideas,  visible  and  latent,  furnished  by  each  word  ;  to  distinguish 
true  ajid  complete  synonyms  (very  tew  there  are  in  any  language) 
from  those  which,  corresponding  in  most  respects,  yet  differ  in 
jome  cme  or  other.  And  to  be  able  lo  supply  the  place  of  syno- 
nyms be  must  possess  the  talent  (and  a  rare  possession  it  is)  of 
acciiraie  defmiiion ;  of  being  able  to  seize  on  the  great  distin- 
guishing marks  or  properties  which  characterize  a  word  or  thing, 
and  represent  ibem  to  the  mind  tif  otbers  clearly  and  concisely 
— *jitgto  numero  vocum  proprmrum.' 

If  now  we  apply  these  qualifications  to  the  study  of  ancient 
<5reek,  the  knowledge  of  the  lexicographer  will  lake  in  a  very 
wide  range.  That  any  one  wlio  undertakes  to  com  pose  a  good 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon  must  necessarily  be  a  first-rate 
classical  scholar  is  universally  alloived  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 
But  we  add,  that  not  every  first-rate  scholar  wUl  make  a  lexico- 
grapber.  One  very  small  part  of  lexicographical  ability  is  that 
which  serves  to  interpret  a  (htficuH  passage.  It  will  be  readily 
Mlnitted  thai  the  lexjcf:>grapher  should  have  a  deep  and  compre- 
heosivc  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek  ^ — yes«   this  be  must  have^  in 


Dinefoe  no  kn  ao.  We  wiib  be  tiad  nut  burtbeck^il  his  page  witb  Americaui«iu8 
(li«  txaided  tmi  yeart  iti  tbe  United  SUiies),  many  uf  winch  we  eaiiiiot  luimit  lulu  the 
**    *'  \  buiguaife  at  all,  and  »ome  would  be  admiMible  ofily  '}ii  a  «4i/i^  diciiotiarj. 
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the  fullest  senae  of  the  words.  His  knowlet%e  must  be  deep^ 
for  it  muBt  enter  into  the  structure  and  formation  of  the  lang^uagi 
iBUst  unravel  its  intricacies,  disting^uish  its  idioms,  and  trace 
anomalies;  and  it  must  be  comprehensive^  for  he  must  be  able 
carry  his  investigations  through  all  the  varied  styles  of  poets  a 
orators  and  historians,  and  throug'h  all  the  various  dialects  of  tbi 
different  eras  and  races  that  make  up  the  Grecian  history  and 
people,  AI>ove  all^  there  is  one  qualification,  the  ahsence  of  whicb 
would  impair  the  efficiency  of  all  the  rest — he  must  have  powefiAJ 
of  memory  to  enable  him  to  draw  at  pleasure  on  the  literary  fund" 
which  his  reading  has  laid  up  in  store,  and  to  bring  all  his  force 
to  bear  on  any  p^%'en  point.*  We  have  sometimes  heard  one  of 
our  most  able  judges  or  leading  barristers  discourse  at  great  length 
on  some  intricate  and  disputed  point  of  law,  bringing  to  bear  on 
that  point  a  vast  mass  of  legal  learning,  a  host  of  authorities,  and 
cases,  and  precedents^  as  if  all  the  reading  of  many  tedious  years 
and  all  his  thought  and  memory  had  been  directed  to  and  were  con- 
centrated in  the  elucidation  of  that  one  particular  question  ;.and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  we  have  been  astonislietlandilelighted 
by  the  same  acute  and  eloquent  lawyer  exhibiting  an  equal  amount 
of  legal  knowledge  and  research,  but  of  quite  another  character, 
in  the  siduiion  of  a  question  widely  and  esseiiliaUy  different. 
And  so  must  the  lexicographer  at  one  moment  collect  all  his 
slt>ck  of  epic  knowledge  to  decide  on  a  passage  or  reading  of 
Homer  or  Hesiod  ;  the  next  he  must  bring  a  similar  extent  of 
learning,  but  of  a  to  tally  different  character*  to  settle  some  local 
^r  historical  or  stralegetical  question  in  Thucydides  or  Xenophon. 
Before  the  ink  is  hardly  dry  he  is  called  on  to  eiince  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  domestic  life  of  Athens  for  the  elucidation 
of  a  passage  in  Aristophanes ;  he  must  soon  produce  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  civil  polity  of  Athens^  to  clear  away 
obscurities  from  an  expression  of  Lysias,  or  Isocrates,  or  Demos- 
thenes ;  and  ere  long  must  summon  all  his  philosophical  recollec- 
tions to  understand  and  explain  a  passage  of  Plalo  or  Aristotle. 

But  we  see  our  readers  smile  ;  and  we  seem  to  hear  the  ver^fl 
natural  exclamation,  '  If  all  this  be  required  to  constitute  ihe^ 
lexicographer,  few  or  none  can  aspire  to,  or  be  fit  for  the  task.* 
True  ;  very  few  indeed  arc  fit  for  it ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we^B 
have  few  or  no  good  lexicons  :  but  many  aspire.  It  may  be  said^^ 
that  in  these  palmy  days  of  literature  a  great  portion  of  the  work 

•  ButtmaiHi  waj  an  extraordinary  iiutance  of  this  rare  mental  faculty,  and  almoit 
every  page  of  hi*  writingt  ia  an  example  of  it.  Whatever  he  has  attempted  to  expUin 
C3f  elucidlatej  whether  ia  tlie  langiiiage  or  antiquities  of  ancient  Greece^  i»  dol^e  with  witch 
ntteikilre  and  minute  research^  as  if  m  all  bis  itudi^  he  bad  in  viewr  only  the  one  pftr- 
ticular  point  before  him.     We  regret  that  more  of  hb  w&rks  have  nol  been  timtialated. 
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of  the  lexicog^rapher  is  ready  done  to  his  hands.  It  is  so ;  and  often 
done  so  badly  ihal  it  bad  better  be  left,  undone*  The  lexicogrrapher 
of  ihe  present  day  has  not,  indeed,  to  spend  half  a  life  in  scarcliing* 
for  ihe  hidden  seeds,  and  discovering!^  the  unknown  plants  which 
are  to  produce  him  fruit:  most  of  the  seeds  have  been  already 
found  and  sown  for  him,  most  of  the  plants  are  already  known  and 
planted ;  but  they  are  so  choketl  with  weeds,  and  those  weeds  are 
so  similar  lo  the  true  plants,  that  it  requires  all  the  skill  of  a  subtle 
head  and  an  escperiemced  hand  to  separate  them.  It  ret|uires  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  most  accurate  philolo^^ist  to  distinguish 
between  the  genuine  and  the  spurious  reaflmjef*  between  the  sound 
and  the  plausible  argument ^  between  the  true  and  the  false 
interpretation. 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  Lexicons,  and  first  with  Don- 
ne^an'a,  as  being  the  oldest  of  the  four  now  in  court.  About 
leu  years  ago  we  reviewed,  at  some  length  (voh  LI.),  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  this  work,  and  wc  then  fell  it  our 
dely  to  censure  them ;  we  did  it  as  mildly  as  we  could — per^ 
baps  more  mildly  than  we  ought.  We  did  so,  however,  in 
the  hope  tbal  the  author  might  profit  by  our  advice,  and  either 
abandon  the  line  which  we  thought  he  had  unwisely  chosen,  or, 
if  he  persevered,  might  see  his  faults  and  deficiencies,  and  in 
time  correct  them.  His  third  edition  we  have  not  seen,  nor  are 
we  called  on  to  take  any  official  notice  of  it,  as  the  one  now  before 
us  is  the  fourth.  This  Lexicon  was  at  first  a  mere  manualfor  the 
schoolboy,  but  it  has  gradually  gro^vii  into  size  and  importance^ 
until  it  is  now  offered  to  the  more  advanced  student  as  a  guide 
through  the  higher  classics,  and  evidently  professes,  both  by  its  in- 
terior and  exterior,  its  matter  and  volume^  to  supersede  the  Sca- 
pulas and  Hederics  of  former  days.  This  fourth  edition  has 
undergone  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  preface)  a  '  rigorous  and  scru- 
I  pulous  revision/  so  that  it  is  now  almost  an  entirely  '  new  cast  of 
^Kiormer  editions ;  it  is  enlarged  by  136  pages  of  new  matter  and  by  a 
^■profusion  of  additional  references;  the  arrangement  of  the  articles^ 
^Kms  to  the  order  of  the  explanations^  has  been  materially  improved  ^ 
^Eihe  passages,  whence  meanings  are  taken>  have  been  carefully 
collated  and  examined' — in  shorty  it  seems  that  all  former  errors 
are  corrected,  and  all  deficiencies  supplied.  But  we  have  had  in 
our  time  a  litde  experience  in  prefaces,  particularly  in  ptelkces  to 
Dictionaries  and  Lexicons,  which  generally  seem  composed  ac- 
cording to  Pindar's  direction — 

and 
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and  too  often  on  the  maxim  of  the  Gascon  who,  havinj?  told  ai 
anecdote,  and  beinj^:  interrupted  with  the  f|iiesiion,  *  Mais  est-i 
vrai?*  exclaimed,  with  a  conlempluous  frown,  'Cad^dis!  c 
encore  plus  beau/  Tliat  this  fourth  edition  is  an  improremenl 
on  the  first  and  second  we  readily  allow ;  but  what  we  have  to  com- 
plain of  is,  that  it  is  not  such  an  improvement  as  to  lay  the  foundation 
fur  a  progressive  advanrement  towards  high  excellence.  It  is  still 
lamentablj  deficient  in  all  those  |>oinL«i  of  arranjsrcmenl  and  sim- 
plification which  so  greatly  assist  llie  inqoirif's  of  the  student,  that 
no  Greek  Lexicon,  whatever  its  matter,  ran  be  gv>o<l  or  useful 
without  them.  It  has  now  almost  every  radical  fault  wdiich  il 
orig-inaily  bad — taults  so  constantly  recurring:,  s^n^  «*^  mischievous* 
that  nothing  can  make  amends  ftjr  them.  One  great  fault  is  un- 
certainty, Dr*  I>onnegan  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  particularly, 
when  his  assistance  is  most  needed  \  his  explanatiim  or  account 
of  a  word  may  be  true,  but  if  there  be  doubt  or  diflicullVt  ihe^ 
chances  are  even  that  it  is  false — -ten  to  one  but  it  is  vague,  dit)'usei 
and  inexact.  The  Doctor  is,  we  have  no  doubt j  what  the  world 
calls  a  very  fair  Greek  scholar,  but  he  is  far  from  an  accurate 
one.  In  explaining  a  common  word,  or  translating  a  plain  passage, 
he  gets  on  pretty  well  \  but  where  a  questionable  tense  demands  the 
investigation  of  the  acute  grammarian,  where  a  doubtful  deri^-alion 
calls  fi>r  the  judgment  of  the  experienced  et}Tnologlst,  where  a 
disputed  meaning  requires  the  keen  eye  of  the  critic — the  Doctor 
generally  leaves  us  where  we  find  him, — in  the  dark.*  In  many 
instances  he  is  contented  with  giving  a  close  translation  of  Passow, 
and  then,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are  pretty  safe;  but  where  he 
attempts  to  abridge  the  German  lexicographer,  he  usually  makes 
him  unintelligible:  where  he  adds  to  him  (which  in  this  edition 
is  very  often  the  ease)^  we  are  nut  always  much  the  wiser.  bll^| 
are  more  likely  to  be  led  away  by  something  vague  and  per-^ 
plexing.  This  is  particularly  the  ciisc  in  words  which  have  a 
variety  of  senses,  and  which  therefore  require  to  be  traced  out  and 
marked  with  more  than  usual  care  and  distinctness.  What  Dr, 
Donnegan  means  by  saying  in  his  preface  *  the  tirrangenumt  of  ihe- 
articles,  as  to  the  order  of  the  explanations,  has  been  materially 
improved,'  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  ;  he  must  have  a  queer 
idea  of  arrangement.  We  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him,  but  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  bump  of  order  is  defi- 

*  An  iiittonce  of  thli  may  be  ceen  by  comparing  myd^  m/ym^mif  iyiltfiuu  and  Aytimt 
whc^re  there  are*»ucb  a  conriiftion  aiid  repetition  of  themes  anil  tensea  and  quotfttioa 
tu  mujt  puzzk  and  confound  the  unfortunate  inqtiirer.     In  m¥mi*»fiM4  and  a,*tttfifii, 
Donnegan  bai  miitraiulated  pittim  pa88ag«fl  fVom  £unpides  and  Herodotiu^  for  wliicU  J 
aoboolboy  would  deMnre  a  Hogging. 
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dent  in  his  phrenological  syslein.  In  ibe  extracts  which  we 
sbalj  gite  by-and-bye,  this  will  be  seen  at  erne  jjlance:  every 
article  of  any  length  is  a  mazt?  of  ex  j>lami lions,  without  mark  or 
arran^^ement  to  distinguish  the  earlier  meaninis:  from  the  later, 
or  the  primary  from  the  derivative.  Id  oor  review  of  his  former 
editicms  we  pointed  out  nearly  the  same  faults  as  we  are  now  doing, 
and  we  afterwards  drew^  out  somt*  rules  for  ihe  guidance  of  future 
lexicograjiliers.  On  looking  back  at  those  rules,  afler  the  expe 
rience  of  ten  years,  our  opinion  is  confirmed :  we  are  convinced 
that  no  Lexicon  which  shall  not  be  composed  according  to  the 
prmciples  there  laid  down,  will  ever  make  any  near  approach 
to  superior  excellence.  That  Dr,  Donneg-an  never  read  that 
article,  never  saw  th*jse  rules  (be  saw  them  beautifully  exemplified 
throughout  Passow),  we  can  hardly  believe.  He  has  chosen,  bow- 
erer,  to  disregard  them— to  compose  the  fourth  editi<m  of  his 
Lexicon  in  toial  defiance  of  those  principles,  and  contraiy  to  the 
example  of  Passow,  his  acknowletlged  i>attern  and  guide;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  bis  Lexicon  may  become  more  bulky  in  each 
succeeding  edition,  but  it  will  not  become  proportiooably  more 
instructive.  It  is  from  such  Lexicons  as  these  that  the  copious 
Greek  lancrya^e  acquires  the  imdeserved  character  of  being  vague 
and  indistinct. 

We  come  now  to  Dunbar's  Lexicon,  the  first  edition  of  which* 
published  in  1840,,  we  have  not  seen.  The  second  is  of  1844 : 
the  author  is  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  well  known  amoii*^  our  northern  classics  as  a  clever  man  and 
an  acute  scholar.  In  almt>st  every  page  we  meet  with  some- 
thing which  bespeaks  the  pen  of  a  scholar,  and  we  every  now  and 
then  stumble  on  explanations  of  words  and  passages,  occasionally 
faocifoU  but  always  sensible^  and  sometimes  ingenious,  which  am- 
ply repay  us  for  the  search.  Some  of  these  explanations  indeed 
degenerate  into  dissertations,  and  would  be  more  in  their  place 
as  notes  to  tlie  text  of  the  author  whom  they  serve  to  elucidate; 
but  still  we  can  excuse  their  length  for  the  information  which 
they  furnish.  Tbey  prove,  moreover,  that  the  Profess^jr  is  pos* 
aessed  of  one  quality  which  we  could  wish  to  see  more  general : 
he  does  oot  see  with  the  eyes  of  others :  he  thinks  for  himself* 
and  he  seems  well  qualified  to  do  so.  In  several  instances  we 
find  him  discussing  (and  with  considerable  success)  some  very 
intricate  passages  in  Arnold's  Thucydides,  in  others  examining 
tenses  from  Buttmann's  large  Grammar  and  dissertations  in  his 
Lexilogus.  He  has  certainly  shown  that  some  of  the  conjectures 
of  the  erudite  German  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  far-fetched 
and   questionable  ;    whether  the  suggestions  from  Auld   Reekie 
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are  preferable  we  think  equally  doubtful  :  *  sa  much 
is  it  lo  pull  down  lliao  to  build  op.  Why  the  Professor  slnne 
the  addiuDns  and  emendations  of  this  second  edition 
*  Addenda/  at  the  end  of  the  book,  instead  of  incorporatinjl 
them,  we  are  at  a  loss  lo  conceive.  There  is  also  'an  Append 
dix,  explanatory  ot^  snentific  terms,  6cc.,*  which  seems  well  done 
and  useful,  but  uhich  might,  for  all  we  can  see,  have  been  much 
more  useful  if  worked  into  the  body  of  the  Lexic^m*  Lastly, ' 
have  a  second  part  containing  an  Eng^lish  and  Greek  Lexicon, 
by  far  the  best  and  most  copious  which  we  have  seen,  and  en- 
riched with  a  vast  number  of  appropriate  phrases  and  references. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  and  many  other  points  of  excellence,  we 
cannot  ret^ommend  this  Lexicon  for  general  use.  We  do  not 
think  it  calculated  to  give  a  fair  and  favourable  \iew  of  the  lan- 
guage, nor  lo  facilitate  the  study  of  it.  It  is  not  based  on  those 
principles  which  we  believe  indispensable  to  good  Greek  and  Eng* 
lish  Lexicography.  Mr,  Dunl^ar  says,  indeed,  in  the  preface  to  his 
first  edition,  that  '  it  has  been  his  aim  to  give  the  primary  mean ing^tj 
in  the  first  instances,  then  the  more  general  and  common;  then  lo 
notice  a  few  peculiarities  of  expression^ with  references  or  quo- 
tations from  the  audiors  by  whom  they  were  employed,  &c/ 
And  we  gladly  bear  our  testimony  in  his  favour,  that  general  I  j 
he  has  performed  his  promise :  he  is  too  good  a  scholar  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  primary  meaning  of  words,  and,  excepting  in 
a  few  scattered  instances,  we  think  he  has  given  it;  but  then  he 
might  almost  as  well  have  not  done  it,  unless  he  had  at  the  same 
time  marked  out  some  line  of  distinction  l>etween  the  primary 
and  derivative  senses,  which  would  at  once  have  simplified  the 
thing,  and  enabled  younger  students  to  see  where  the  one  (Hided 
and  the  other  began  :  instead  of  which  we  have  generally  at  the 
commencement  of  an  article  three  or  four  explanatory  words  or 
senses  following  close  on  each  other,  divided  sometimes  by  a  comma, 
sometimes  by  a  semicolon  ;  the  former  intended,  we  conclude,  to^^H 
divide  (we  liad  almost  said  to  unite)  words  representing  the  same^| 
meaning,  the  latter  to  separate  those  of  a  different  meaning :  but 
unfortunately  these  marks  are  so  similar  to  each  other  that,  what 
with  occasional  mistakes  of  the  printer  and  occasional  Dverstgbti 


*  AmoDg  many  others  hii  oljecticHiJ  to  Biittmanci'B  escplanation  of  ^i^Ky6t  aiid  it^rA 
wtraoM  ieem  well-raunded  ■,  liii  awn  ittea  of  ihe  meaning  of  the  foruner  li  buwever  tmiltj 
as  object ioiiabk ;  his  conjectune  of  nrt^^ta'^mf^  in  the  only  two  jjasftages  uf  Homer  wneK 
the  Isitter  occura  fw  the  cpitl:j/et  of  Lacc^tLemou,  de!i«rves  coQsideralion  ;  but  we  tear  it  itf 
Tiui  sup|)orted  by  auy  old  authority,  or  found  in  aiiy  MS.     Hit  idea  of  the  meaiiing  i  '^ 
pmofuu^  ill  opfxxsition  lu  the  geiterally  rec<^ivi'd  opitibn  of  grammanani  and  commeuta- 
tori|  is,  wc  hare  tio  doabtj  Uie  true  one.. 
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rf  ihe  author,  they  are  rarely  to  be  depended  on;  proofs  of 
rhich  are  visible  in  every  column  of  every  pa^e.  Another  e:refit 
objection  to  this  Lexicon  is  the  almost  universal  want  of  references 
I  aulhorities,  by  which  we  might  bo  able  to  ascertain  whether  die 
^Word  were  used  by  an  early  or  late  writer,  whether  it  were  an 
expression  of  poetry  or  prose,  wheliier  it  were  Epic,  or  Lyric,  or 
Ionic,  or  Doric^  or  Atlic;  in  what  era  its  primary  meaning  is  to  be 
fonnd^ — whether  its  derivative  senses  arc  valuable  as  having  existed 
in  I  he  pure  limes  of  Greece,  whether  they  crept  in  during  the 
Macedonian  or  Alexandrian  age,  or  are  to  be  consirlered  only  as 
the  clumsy  imitation  of  a  Grseco- Roman  writer.  All  this  in- 
formation we  ought  to  find  in  a  good  Lexicon ;  but  we  cannot 
have  it,  unless  to  each  meaning  be  appended  the  name  of  the 
author  in  whom  it  first  occurs.  Besides,  although  we  may  have 
grreat  dependence  on  the  scholarship  of  the  Edinburgh  Professor, 
be  cannot  think  that  every  one  who  uses  his  Lexicon  is  to  sit  down 
ciintented  with  his  opinion;  we  wisii  to  think  and  examine  fur' 
ourselves  and  to  he  able  to  verify  his  judgment  by  our  own*  But 
manyj  very  many  ivords  hare  no  authority  at  all,  neither  reference 
EOT  quotation ;  others  refer  the  reader  to  Xenophon,  or  Plato,  or 
Sophocles,  or  Demosthenes,  when  we  ought  to  have  had  Homer 
or  Hesiod.  To  give  one  instance  from  a  thousand  of  the  very 
imperfect  manner  in  which  this  branch  is  handled,  and  the  mis* 
chief  to  which  it  may  lead  younger  students,  we  %vill  cite  tbe 
case  of 


C"! 


Eyxoc*  toci  ro,  a  epear,  a  pike,  a  Bword,  any  oflfensive  weapon ; 
metaph.  power  or  strength,  gvI*  tvi  ^pon^iSot  ^yx^'C,  i^or  i&  there  any 
itrengdi  of  mind,  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  110.* 

Now  here  we  have  no  distinction  whatever  between  the  different 
significations^  between  the  older  and  later  use  of  the  word,  no 
author  quoted  to  show  when  it  was  used  as  a  spear^  and  when  it 
took  tbe  additional  meaning  of  a  sword:  nothing  to  tell  us  what 
foundation  there  is  for  the  sense  of  '  any  offensive  weajKin/ 
whether  that  were  the  language  of  prose  or  a  figurative  expres- 
won  of  poetry. 

Another  fault  constantly  recurring  is  the  unmetho<lical  and  €on- 
fused  manner  in  which  the  meanings  are  given,  particularly  where 
an  adjective  has  an  active  and  passive  sense,  or  some  slight  variety 
of  meaning  as  applied  to  persons  or  things.  This  ought  to  be 
alwavs  dislincily  pointed  out,  as  it  simplifies  what  may  otherwise 
appear  unconnected;  but  in  Dunbar's  Lexicon  it  is  almost 
always  omitted.     For  instance  : — 

*  ^A^i'fic,  Jiroc,  o,  &*  unknown,  i^orant;  ciyvwrfc  hWf\\Mp^  unac- 
minted  with  each  other,  Thucyd.iii.  53;  unconscious,  Soph.  Col.  547 ; 
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coKfiffti;  liyFwc,  an  unknown  or  strange  euflpfcion,  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  681  pi 
not  understood,  iEwihyl.  Ag,  1021  i  unknown  to,  Thucyd.  i.  13^7.' 

Now   surely  nothing  can  be  more  complicated,  more  unphilo^ 
logical  than  the  arrangement,  or  rather  disorder,  of  this  simpk 
word.      It  has  but  t%vo  senses »  an  active  and  a  passive  one,  no 
kn&wing  and  not  knoirm.     Under  the  former  should  have  come  the 
two  passages  from  Snph.  CoL  547  and  ThucTd.  ni*  53 :    onder 
the  latter  those  from  /Eschyl.  Ag.  1021,  Soph,  CEd.  Tyr,  681; 
and  Thucyd.  i.  137  ; — and  then  in  addition  to  the  simplifrcation  of 
the  arrangement,  would  be  seen  what  might  else  be  overlooked^] 
or  appear  anomalous — w^hy  in  the  former  passage  of  Thucydide 
dyya/s  is  followx^d  by  a  genitive,  and  in  the  latter  by  a  dative, j 
'Ayva^ff/a  is  left  in  similar  disorder ;  still  w^orse  is 

*  "At^ loff,  ia\  tor,  belonging  to  the  country,  rustic ;  rude  ;  wild  i- 
ferocious ;  grievous  •  violent ;  excessive ;  cruel ;  troublesome,  II.  xix.  30  j 
^ypia,  n.  pi,  for  adv.  in  a  rustic  clownish  manner/ 

Here,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the  semicolons,  we  have  no  less  than 
nine  meanings  far  so  common  a  word  as  aypios,  but  no  reference, 
to  any  author,  no  example,  no  ex  )>l  ana  lion  to  show  bow  fro 
tlie  primary  sense  all  tlie  others  are  deduced  by  a  metaphor  com-«^ 
mon  to  most  languages :  we  surely  ought  to  have  been  told  thalJ 
the  original  and  primitive  meaning  is,  limnf^  in  tfw  count rt/,  Iwuigi 
teild — that  wiidHess  when  applied  to  tlie  vegetable  \>xnld  or  ta * 
countries  is  opposed  to  cuUivatioti — that  when  used  of  animals  it 
is  opposed  to  tame — when  spoken  of  the  passions  it  implies  that  ^ 
they  nve  Jierce  and  violent;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  troublesome^^ 
as  the  epithet  of  the  flies  around  the  dead  body  of  Patrodus?' 
We  can  only  say  that  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  aypiot 
either  in  Homer  or  elsewhere;  the  Professor  must  have  been 
napping  (for  which,  to  be  sure,  he  may  plead  Homeric  wt- 
ample)  ;  when  wide  awake  he  will  agre«  with  us  that  bis  epitbrt 
does  not  at  all  come  up  to  the  wild  restlessness  of  the  Patroclean 
blue- bottles.  We  remember  to  have  read  in  some  English  poet 
'untameable  as  flies,*  which  might  have  been  an  imiialicm  ol 
Homer ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  both  the  Greek 
the  EngHsh  poet  drew  their  idea  from  the  same  great  origina 
source.  It  does  certainly  appear  that  the  Prol^esstir  is 
happy  in  his  translation  of  Homeric  epithets,  for  within  a 
or  two  we  find  d^irlpqwy  (II.  xx.  183)  translated  ineonsi&id,  (o 
no  other  reason  that  we  can  see  (and  it  is  no  reason  at  all) 
but  because  it  is  preceded  by  and  opp>sed  to  VpuT^Sof.  Agaiii#l 
aiitrt/Xoi  (XL  V,  876)  is  rendered  troubhwnw,  unjust*  We  bop 
the  Professor  won't  think  us  trmldesomc  for  remarking  tbat  he 
seems  ta  have  an  unfortutmte  partiality  for  this  termi  which  m^m 

find] 
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find  again  in  the  precedin|s^  pJi|r^  At  one  of  the  explanations  of 
MiSr;  while  atiSoJ^^  h^ia^  (Xen.  Mem.  3,  13,  2)  is  trartslafed 
*  to  eof  with  retiLctanee  or  umctlUngness,'  instead  of  without  ^njoy- 
meni  or  relish.  All  this  is  very  slip-slop,  very  careless.  Still 
worse  is  d^rifjLtoi  (Tbucytl.  2.  37),  harmless,  but  jutlicEouslj  ren- 
dered by  Litldell  and  Scolt,  *  not  amounting  to  punishment ;'  and 
diiptji^vT'ii ,  iiat  it>armcd,  unf aster ed  (j'Escb.  Choeph.  620).  \¥hat 
ihe  latter  epithet  has  to  tlo  with  the  passaj^^e  referred  to,  and  as 
the  epithet  of  f  jWi,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imanrine.  On  the  follow- 
ing^  page  we  were  struck  with  a  most  unnecessary  number  of 
interpretations  to  those  very  plain  and  simple  words  i^uixloi  and 
tffiy^os,  the  latter  having'  no  less  than  twelve  explanatory  epithets, 
making-  thai  vag-ue  and  diffuse  which  might  have  been  kept  exact 
and  definite  by  three  or  four  at  the  most.  We  might  brin^  for- 
ward a  thousand  other  instances  of  similar  shjvenliness  and  confu- 
sion, but  it  would  only  occupy  time  and  space  unnecessarily;  we 
rlball  therefore  close  our  review  of  Dunbar's  Lexicon  by  adding- 
that  we  have  looked  carefully  through  many  different  parts  of 
the  work,  and  have  found  generally  the  sanie  vague  and  in- 
accurate interpretation,  the  same  unmethodical  disorder.  We 
mention  these  details  to  show  the  Professor,  if  he  ever  con- 
descends to  read  our  southern  lucubrations,  that  we  have  not 
been  sparing  of  our  time  in  examining  bis  Lexicon,  and  that  he 
has  still  much  to  do.  He  br\s  been  working  on  false  principles 
Or  without  any  at  all,  and  until  he  retraces  his  steps  and  begins 
anew,  we  fear  his  Lexicographical  labours  will  never  attain  that 
high  excellence  to  which  his  classical  knowledge  may  faiilj  entitle 
bim  to  aspire. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  by 
Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott,  published  at  the  Oxfi^rd  University 
press  in  1843.  The  authors  tell  us  in  their  preface  that  their 
first  intention  was  to  give  a  translation  of  Passow's  Greek  and 
German  Lexicon,  with  additions  of  their  own.  Had  they  carried 
out  that  idea,  had  they  confined  themselves  to  a  mere  translation 
of  Passow*s  valuable  work,  we  feel  confident  that  the  attempt 
would  have  been  a  total  failure.  We  assert  unhesitatingly  that 
DO  scholarship  however  high,  no  experience  however  tried,  no 
knowledge  of  Greek  an*l  German  however  accurate,  can  translate 
successful ly  a  Greek  and  German  into  a  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon.  It  is  a  literary  im]K>ssihilily.  Messrs*  Liddell  and 
Scott  soon  found  this»  and  they  then  adopted  a  wiser  plan ;  they 
took  Passow  and  the  principles  on  which  he  had  based  his  Lexi- 
con as  the  foundation  of  theirs,  and  set  themselves  (we  extract 
from  their  preface)  to  examine  some  of  the  principal  writer* 
whom  Passow  had  more  or  less  neglected  and  omitted : — 

■One 
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*One  undertook  to  read  careruUy  tlirough  Hemdotus,  the  oilier 
through  Thucydides.  They  then  went  through  the  fragments  of  thc^ 
early  poetSj  Lyric,  Elegiac,  &c.,  which  were  not  in  the  Poetaa  Minorea  <  '^ 
Gaisford;  as  well  as  those  of  the  early  Historic  and  Philosophic  writend 
and  those  of  the  Attic,  Tragic,  aii<l  Comic  poets  dispersed  througklj 
Athenajus^  Stohscus,  &c.' 

Throwing;  their  chief  strength  on  the  phraseology  of  the  Attic      ii 
WTiterSt  they  found  ibemsclves  greatly  assisted  in  this  branch  oCh 
their  inquiries  by  many  excellent  special   Lexicons  and  copioui^ 
indexes  of  particular  authors,   as  '  Wellauer's  of  /Escbylus,  EI* 
lendt's  of  Sophocles*  Beck*s  of  Euripides,  Caravelia's  of  Aris- 
tophanes,  Ast's   of    Plato,   Sturz's  of   Xenopbon,   Reiske's  and 
Mitcheirs  of  the  Attic  orators/     When,  however,  they  launched 
out  into  the  w  ider  and  less-known  ocean  of  the  later  writers^  ihcy  j 
were  almost  entirely  deserted  by  such  guides,  and  constrained,  in^f 
addition  to  their  own  reading,  to  content  themselves  with  very^ 
few  Lexicons  and  very  mengre  indexes.     The  consequeuce  is,  as 
they  tell  us  in  the  preface,  that  they  *  have  not  been  anxious  lo 
amass  autJion'des  from  these  authors,  though  they  have  endea- 
voured to  collect  their  ^^cw/?Vir  words  and  phrases.* 

Whether  these  colleagues  have  depended  too  much  on  indexcij 
is  a  question  that  may  fairly  be  asked,  and  in  a  review  of  iheii 
work  ought  lo  receive  an  answer.     In  doing  this  we  must  bear  iql 
mind  that  their  Lexicon  is  a  Jirst  attempt  to  realize  the  great  and' 
laborious  plan  drawn  out  and  begun  by  Passow.     That  plan  was 
to  give  the  first  place  to  an  accurate  examination  of  the  Epic 
language  of  Homer  and  1 1  esiod ;   which  Passow  did  most  tho* 
roughly  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Greek  and  German  Lexiaim. 
In  a  second  edition    be  proposed    (jirocecding  in    an  historical 
order)    to   examine   the   old  lyric   and  elegiac  poetry,  with  tbe^ 
prose   of   Herodotus  and    Hippocrates;    in    a   third,    the   Atli^l 
j>oets,  and  then  the  Attic  prose;    and  in   this  way,  says  he  (in 
a  letter  translated  by  our  Oxonians),  *  I  hope  gradually  I*)  ct)ma, 
nearer  to  my  idea  of  a  good  Lexicon,  and   to  bring  organic  con^ 
nexion  into  the  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  which  we  now  have 
That  the  learned  German  would   have  wished  to  continue   h 
plan  by  (at  least)  selecting  the  best  of  the  later  writers,  if  I 
bad  lived  to  fmisb  the  earlier  ones,  we  know  from  bis  preface  ([ 
x.xii.)  ;  ft>r  be  saw,  as  clearly  as  we  do,  thai  no   Lexicon  can 
complete  without  sueb  a  continuation.       Unfortunately   for  tt 
cause  of  Lexicography  be  was  spared  to  do  little  more  than  pla 
for  others  to  execute  :  though  bis  Lexicon  reached  a  fourth  edition 
be  got  no  further  than  the  prose  of  Herodotus;  and  even  tha 
though  admirably  and  efficiently  done,  was  not  so  cojnplete  as  iIj 
epic  language  of  his  first  edition — wliile  Hippocrates  he  enlireljj 
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^tmiitted.  The  great  advantage,  however,  of  Passow's  plan  was» 
that  it  enabled  others  to  continye  what  he  had  so  well  begun  :  so 
that  a  succession  of  scholars,  tread  in «:  in  each  other's  steps,  mijErht 
in  time  brin^  to  per  fee  tit  in  what  one  or  two  lives  would  not  be 
long  enough  to  complete.  Now  in  this  first  edition  of  Messrs. 
Liddell  and  Scott  tbej  have  done  more,  and  proceeded  further  in 
Passow's  plan  than  he  did  in  four  editions.  They  have  followed 
biin  through  the  epic  language  of  Homer  antl  Hesiod  almost  Ion 
servilely;  for  he,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  has  refined  too 
tnuch— has  given  significations  which  are  not  in  the  word  but  in 
the  context — has  made  distinctions  where  there  was  no  real  or 

I  essential  difTere nee.*  In  this  part  of  their  work  we  wish  they  had 
compared  Homer  with  Passow,  and  thought  more  for  themselves. 

,  Pindar  and  the  minor  lyric  and  elegiac  poets  they  evidently  have 
not  neglected ;  Herodotus  they  have  examined  more  thoroughly 

i  than  Passow  did*  and^  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  have  done  it 
well;f  Hippocrates  they,  like  their  German  protrnype,  fought 
ihy  of;  they  contented  themselves  with  using  Foesii  CEconomia 
(a  very  imperfect  kind  of  Lexicon  for  Hippocrates,  composed  by 
Foes,  a  physician  of  Metz»  towanls  ihe  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen» 
tnry),  and  with  gleaning  a  few  expressions  from  the  index  of  the 
Oxford  Scapula  (see  their  preface).  We  regret  much  that  they 
should  have  treated  the  Greek  physician  so  slightingly »  Ii  is  true 
that  he  is  not  a  very  attractive  writer — his  matter  is  not  very  inle- 
renting,  except,  perhaps,  for  one  of  bis  <Jwn  profession;  it  is 
also  unfortunately  true  that  we  have  no  critically  accurate  edition 
of  his  text ;  still  his  works  must  be  examined  carefully  by  any  one 
who  would  give  a  complete  account  of  the  old  Ionic  dialect ;  and, 
untd  they  are,  there  will  be  a  hiatus  in  Greek  Lexicography  which 
he,  and  lie  only,  can  fill  up.  In  regard  to  the  Attic  writers 
generally — the  tragedians,  historians,  and  orators,  we  have  great 

*  For  instatice  Homer  morkf  iofilainlj  and  distinctly  Ifac  difference  between  X/;^or, 
the  bed«t«ad,  and  rt'«»^,  tbe  bed,  that  we  am  bordly  tbink  tbe  latter  means  a  hedsread 
at  Od.  16,  34,  nor  can  we  »ee  wby,  at  Od.  23,  179,  it  ihould  signify  a  mattrcu, 
boUter, 

f  Thougb  tl>eir  general  managetnent  of  Herodotus  is  dcMrvirig  prai»(*»  litis  dopa  not 

of  coune  prifc hide  oc cask riul  defects*     Fur  tii6tBuce  jlirXoia  we  cannot  Delp  tbiiiking 

^^^ftdlj  done.     They  translate  it  <^  want  of  sailing,  or  Hiad  time  for  sailing,  difHculty  aa 

^^ptipossibil it y  of  sailing,  jEscbyl.  Ag.  188,  also  in  pi ur.  contrary  w inds,  stress  ufweaf her, 

^^pIclL  *2,  llt^.'     Wbat  'want  of  sailing'  means  we  don't  understand;  *  bad  time  for 

^^■yiitig*  may  be  implied  or  expresced  in  some  coiitejtt,  but  we  doubt  if  it  ij  in   rbe 

^^nttl  J  tbe  same  we  think  of*  contrary  winds,  stress  of  weadier.*     We  see  no  reas^in  for 

^^nring  any  other  interpretation  timu  *  imfiotii^thfy  or  di^^ci^I/y  o/iaiiinff,  principally 

^Hdien  caused  by  unfavonrable  wind  or  weather/  which  will  be  quiteiuHicienttoeicplam 

the  passage  of  jfischylus,  two  fkissages  in  Euripides,  two  in  Thucydides,  and  the  one 

above  q^uoted  froni  Herodotui,  where  it  is  put  in  the  plural,  because  the  im^jossibilify 

of  sailing  was  reiieated.    If  in  any  other  author  it  meani  really  *  t>ad  time  for  sailing/ 

ot  *  streis  of  weatner,'  give  ui  the  proving  initmuce. 

reason 
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reason  to  be  satisfied  witb  Messrs.  liddel]  and  Scott :  they  havtl 
ctilarged  and  improved  very  mucb  on  Passow  :  Thucydides  anill 
Xenopbon,  iEsctijlus,  Sophocles,  Euripides^  /Vristopbanes,  andl 
|lhe  Orators,  testify  tbe  research  and  the  scholaisblp  of  the  twnl 
\edil0rs.  At  die  same  time  there  oin  be  no  doubt  but  that 
examination  of  Lin  wood  *s  Lexit-on  ior  iEschylus  (pubJkbed 
Slate  to  he  of  any  use  to  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott),  and  a  mor 
careful  reading;  of  Aristophanes,  Demoslhenes,  &:c.,  would  be  rerj 
desirable— we  should  even  say*  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  befo 
TFe  can  arrive  at  anything  like  a  complete  Greek  and  EngUa 
Lexicon.  Euripides,  in  particular,  we  would  recommend  to 
these  writers  or  their  successors,  as  having  been  always  too  much 
neglected.  Nor  bas  the  Slagyrile  been  treated  with  that  respect 
-which  his  intrinsic  merit  well  deserves — an  omission  particularly  ^ 
remarkable  in  these  eminent  alumni  of  the  University  of  Oxford,^| 
We  certainly  wonder  that  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott  should  have 
contented  ibemselves  with  the  very  niea^j-re  index  of  Syiburg,  and 
two  or  tliree  others,  and  wish  that  they  had  iboroug^bly  exainineci 
Aristotle's  works  themselves,  voluminous  though  they  be;  but 
then  some  one  may  require  the  same  in  favcmr  of  The«>phrastui, 
others  of  the  later  historians,  IKod.  Siculus.  Dionys.  Halic,  Diaj 
Cassius,  &c.  &c. ;  and  so  we  might  go  on  to  enumerate  autha 
lo  master  wham  a  long  life  would  not  suffice*  VVe  m  ust,  therefor 
declare  once  for  all  tliat  it  would  be  unreasonable,  in  this  fir 
essay  in  Greek  and  English  Lexic<*gTaphy,  to  expect  much  morel 
tlian  the  Oxford  colleagues  have  given  us.  If  we  have  in  this  ftn^ 
edition  tbe  epic,  lyric,  and  Attic  writers  well  and  fully  elucidated — 
Juiif/  though  not  compkieii/—^G  ought  to  be  contented,  when  we 
come  to  the  later  writers,  with  wlial  the  editors  could  glean  from 
the  best  existing  indexes.  We  mtast  bave  a  little  imtience^  and 
look  forward  to  future  editions. 

We  have  said  that  Messrs-  Liddell  and  Scott  have  based  their 
work  on  tbe  great  leading  principle  which  Passow  aclopted  andj 
exemplified  in  his  Lexicon,  and  which  we  may  call  '  the  historic 
principle,*  viz.  '  to  make  each  article  a  hislory  of  the  usage  of  ibi 
word  referred  to.     That  is,  to  give  first  tbe  e^irliest  authority  fo 
its  use.     Then,  if  no  change   was  introduced  by  later  writers, 
leave  it  with  that  early  authority  alone,-^adding,  however,  wbethe 
it  continued  m  general  use  or  not,  and  taking  care  to  specify  w  bet 
it  was  common  to  prose  and  poetry,  or  confined  to  cme  only.     Ill 
most  cases  the  word  will  tell  its  own  story  ;  the  passages  quote 
will  themselves  say  whether  it  continued  in  use  or  not,  bath  il 
poetry  and  prose-— for  ifiere   are   few  words  that  do  not  chang 
their  sigmfications  more  or  less  in  tlie  downward  course  of  time| 
and  few,  therefore,  that  do  not  need  many  references.     It  will ' 

be 
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understood  *  ^we  are  quoting  from  the  Oxford  preface)  *  thai 
iationB  Iratn  the  strict  historical  order  must  occur.  Homer 
letimes  uses  a  word  iu  a  metaphorical  sen«e  only,  tlie  lileral 
of  which  occurs  (perhaps)  first  in  Plato.  In  such  inslaace# 
of  course,  give  die  literal  and  actual  sense  the  preference.' 
his  great  principle,  the  only  gure  foundation  on  which  to  build 
gocKl  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  language,  we  liave  already  spoken  of 
ire  at  length  (Q.  R.»  %oL  Li.).  It  was  very  beaulifkilly  exeui- 
iBed  for  the  first  time  in  Passow's  Leiticon.  Donnegan  seems 
have  disdained  it.  Dunbar  to  have  been  ignorant  of  it :— Messrs, 
ddell  and  Scott  have  made  it  the  basis  »f  their  work.  And  the 
nscqueiice  is  that  Passow's  Lexicon  was,  as  far  as  ttiat  went, 
admirable ;  Donnegan's,  and  Dunbar's,  objectionable  and  mis- 
chievous;  Messrs.  Lidd el Ts  and  Scott's  excellent  and  useful. 
And  here  another  question  naturally  proposes  itself  to  us — Have 
these  last  carried  out  in  tbeir  work  this  principle  which  they 
bold  forward  so  prominenlly  in  their  preiace — have  tbey  con- 
stantly kept  it  in  view  and  regularly  acted  upon  it  ?  We  have 
examined  tlieir  Lexicon  with  great  care  and  patience,  as  well 
with  regard  to  this  us  other  ciuestions,  and  we  answer  wiihoui 
hevitation  that  ibey  do  appear  to  have  kept  ccmsianlly  in  view 
this  g^eat  fundamental  ruie.  1  hat  they  have  aliai^s  been  able 
to  carry  it  oat — thai  they  have  alwaj/s  acted  U|K>n  it — is  quit© 
another  thing;  for  that  would  presuppose  that  they  were  aware 
of  every  passage  in  etjery  author  where  a  word  occurs.  No : 
we  are  sorry  to  see  that  in  a  vast  number  of  instances  their 
reading  has  not  been  suflkueotly  extended  to  enable  tl*ein  to  make 
evei'j  W(»rd  tell  ils  own  history.  It  is  but  Ujo  true  that  with  them 
a  great  numl^er  of  words  tell  no  history  at  all— others  only  half. 
This  defect  is  ijwleed  rarely  to  be  foimd  among  the  Aliic,  but  prin- 
cipally among  the  later  writers,  and  is  the  consequence*  of  the  two 
editors  not  having  had  time  or  leisure  to  consult  the  authors  them- 
Ives.  but  ha\ing  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  imper- 
indexes.  We  have  already  given  it  as  our  opinion,  and  we  have 
never  seen  occasion  to  doubt  its  sounduess^  that  no  Lexio>Q  can 
wake  any  near  approach  to  perfection,  unless  to  each  meaning  of 
ry  word  be  appended  a  relerence,  not  merely  to  the  author, 
t  to  the  passage  which  supplies  andpro^^es  the  meaning.  Now^ 
in  this  respect,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Oxl'ord  Lexicon  is  very 
defective-  In  the  epic,  lyric,  and  early  Attic  writers  there  is, 
indeed,  little  fault  to  be  found;  but  in  HipjMJcmteSt  in  Theo- 
hrastus,  in  Athenaeus,  and  in  the  later  historians,  referenoes  to 
ticular  passages  are  rare — ^perhaps  in  the  latter  part  uf  the 
Lexicon  more  so  than  iu  the  lurmer,  as  if  the  editors  were  gra* 
^—ihtally  getting  weary  of  their  laborious  undertaking.  And  as 
^H  these 
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these  aulliors  are,    generally  apeakinjsr,    pretty  I'Dluminous*   am 
«ie>^cr  furnished  with  a  p^ood  index,  it  is  just  in  these  that  parti, 
[cular  references  are  most  necileil.      How  provoking,  for  inslanci 
Ks  it,  when  we  wish  to  verify  the  interpretation  of  the  Lexii 
grapher  whom  w^e  are  consuhing^  to  be  put  off  with  a  mere  r 
lierence  to   Diod,  Sic.  or   Dion.    HaK.  or   Hero<lian  or    Phtlo- 
r<is  we  have  often  been  in  Scapula,  and  very  often  are  in  this  worl 
I  Why  we  should  be  sen-ed  so  as  respects  Poljbius  and  Plutar 
[«nd  Lucian  we  cannot  imagine,  because  Schweighaeuser's  LeJtici 
|4o  the  first,  Reiske^s  and  Wyttenbach*s  indexes  to  the  sec^ 
GeeFs  index  to  the  edition  of  Hemsterhuis  and  Reilz  for  t 
are  so  copious  as  Ui  leave  little  to  be  wished  for  :  in  these' 
we  ought  always  to  have  chapter  and  verse.     An  instance  of  ihc 
mischief  arising  from  tliis  neglect  we  shall    see  by-and-bye 

We  have  also  observed  that  Messrs,  Liddell  and  Scott  have 
always  quoted  the  earliest  author  in  which  a  word  occurs, 
that,  when  there  was  no  good  reason  to  prevent  them ;  at  t 
same  time  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  this  does  not  seem  to  happi 
more  frequently  than  might  fairly  be  expected  in  the  first  etU 
of  so  bulky  a  work.     And  it  must  be  remembered  that  m  man; 
cases  such  a  defect  may  be  of  a  trifling  and  venial  nature ;  whe 
iher,  for  instancei  an  anthority  be  from  Thucydides  or  Xenoph 
from  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  from  Plato  or  Aristotle,  is  really 
very  little  consecjueuce ;  whether  it  be  from  Homer  or  Apollon 
Rhodius,  from  Hippocrates  or  Galen,  from  Pindar  or  Callimachu«7 
does  indeed  make  a  wide  difference.      For  instance,  a7iy>,  in  the 
sense  of  a  battle,  is  quoted  from  Thucyditles  (and,  by  the  bye, 
without  reference  to  book  or  chapter),  when  it  might  have  been 
quoted  from  TEschylus;  the  latter  ought  certainly,  according  to 
our  rules,  to  have  had  the  preference,  as  benig  the  earlier  author, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  s^jme  advantage  in  citing  Thw 
eydides,  as  showing  that  the  sense  ivas  not  a  mere  poetical  libert 
but  the  sober  language  of  historical  prose.     Again,  it  would  ha 
been  better  to  have  jfiven  for  iyyaLQTqi^.v^xit  the  authority  of  Hip- 
pi>crates  than  that  of  the  LXX.;  f(*r  tripi^Gs  to  have  given  Aris- 
tophanes than  Dioscorides,  particularly  when  the  passage  in  whi< 
it  occurs  in  the  latter  informs  us  that  it  was  used  by  the  formci 
it  would  have  been  very  much  better  to  have  quoted  Hippocral 
than  Theocritus  for  the  use  of  fMts  in  the  sense  of  a  muscle-,  a 
Hippocrates  than  Plutarch   for   rupd^n^;  at  the  same  time. 
Tv^6f  is  found  as  early  as  Homer,  it  is  of  less  consequence  wbeth 
one  of  its  regularly- formed  derivatives  were  in  use  a  few  hundr 
yeais  earlier  or  later.     We   repeat  that,   having  examioed  ih 
Lexicon  w^ord  by  word  through  many,  very  many  pages,  we  ba 
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not  iliscovered  in  it  more  defects  of  this  kind  than  mig'Lt  fairly 
have  been  expected,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  considering  it 
to  be  a  first  edition;  and  those  which  we  have  seen  are  not  gene- 
rally of  a  glaring  character,  nor  of  any  very  material  conae- 
(joence. 

Nor  are  these  faults  of  the  Lexicon  what  may  be  called  radical 
ones ;  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  spread  their  contagious 
influence  far  and  wide,  and  almost  defy  the  weeding  hand  or  the 
pruning  hook :  they  are  defects  or  rather  deficiencies  to  be  sup- 
plied in  future  editions,  and  we  have  mentioned  them  thus  at 
some  length  and  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  in  order  that  ihcir 
real  character  may  not  be  mistaken,  and  because  in  olher  respects 
this  Lexicon  is  so  well  done  that  it  deserves  to  be  made  better ; 
there  is  so  little  to  be  obliterated  that  it  will  be  always  worth  the 
while  to  add ;  it  lays  so  good  a  foundation  that  Messrs.  Litldell 
and  Scoit»  or  (if  they  have  not  leisure  and  inclination)  any  other 
experienced  scholars,  may  build  a  goodly  superstructure  thereon. 
In  fact,  as  it  stands,  it  constitutes  already  a  sterling  addition  to  the 
Kbrary ;  and  reflects  indisputably  very  high  honour  on  its  authors, 
We  hear  a  second  edition  is  soon  to  appear— and  thai  in  it  we 
shall  find  a  very  marked  improvement,  particularly  as  respects 
the  supply  of  references* 

We  must  now  bestow  a  few  words  (a  very  few  will  suffice)  on 
Giles's  Lexicon,  of  which  we  have  before  us  the  second  edition, 
dated  1840*  The  three  Lexicons  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
reviewing  are  of  nearly  the  same  size  and  pretensions,  offering  to 
the  more  advanced  scholar  a  substitute  for  Scapula  and  Hede- 
ric  ;^  but  this  is  a  mere  manual  for  school-boys,  a  small  unpretend- 
ing book  without  one  reference  or  authority,  and  about  the  size  of 
the  old  Schrevelius,  which  we  remember  at  schtml^ — ^it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  say  how  many  years  ago.  We  have  looked  through  it 
with  some  care,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  generally 
speaking  it  is  a  creditable  and  useful  little  work^  and  though  not 
(juile  up  to  the  Lexicography  of  the  day,  we  should  have  no  ob- 
JN:tion  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  any  boy  whtJ  was  beginning  his 
Greek.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  abridg- 
ment of  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  which  is  by  much  the  best 
manual  for  beginners  that  has  ever  come  from  the  press.  This 
Lexicon  of  Dr.  Giles  has  also  an  Engbsh- Greek  part,  surprisingly 
oopious  for  its  size,  and  very  good,  but  not  equal  to  Professor 
Dunbar's,  of  which  w*e  have  spoken  already.  The  Professor's  is 
both  more  copious  and  more  accurate  than  that  of  Dr.  Giles. 

*  til  IS36,  Finti^er  &nd  Foninf  edited  Kederic'f  Lexicon,  in  4  tolt.  8ro^,  mt 
leiptic,  but  we  iii»prct  it  had  no  great  circulation.  The  time  fur  Greek  and  I^tin 
Lexicons  \a  gone  h^  m  Germany  as  well  as  io  England. 

VOL.  LXXV.    NO,  CL*  Y  But 
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But  this  branch  of  Greek  and  English  Lexicography  is  still  is 
its  infancy. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  eztraoU 
taken  from  the  four  Lexicons ;  taken,  be  it  observed^  from  the 
very  beginning,  from  one  single  page ;  not  selected  from  differeni 
parts,  because  a  selection  might  appear  unfair,  at  least  might  be 
so  construed  by  persons  dissatisfied  with  our  animadversionii 
Nor  in  making  these  extracts  have  we  sought  for  words  or  pai- 
sages  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  For  it  very  often  happens  that  the 
more  prominent  parts  of  a  work  are  drawn  out  with  attentun, 

while 
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Afiioiy  proper  name  of  a  pation.  11.  v  6, 
Wolf. 

"AffUs,  oVf  df  adj.  wanting  sufficient 
means  of  support,  poor,  II.  v  6.  Anti- 
pbon.  TcToaAo7.  B.  p.  666.  1.  Reisk.^- 
8. 8.  as  ifilurost  Plat  Leg.  ix.  p.  44,  and 
Anal.  Br.  iii.  p.  290.  Th.  a  priv.,  filos, 
life.  T  having  abundant  means  of  sup- 
port, rich,  Antiph.  cited  Scbn.  L.  but  f 
Th.  a  &US™*9  /8u)j. — J  J  unprovided  with 
a  bow,  Th.  a  priv.,  fitht,  a  bow. — XX 
wanting  strength  or  yigour.  Th.  a  priv. 
fila.  The  latter  ss.  from  the  mark  % 
are  of  doubtful  auth.,  Valcken.  Adon. 
p.  215. 

^Afiioros,  OVf  adj.  s.  s.  and  Th.  as  itfiUoros, 

*Afilcgros,  ov,  adj.  wanting  life,  not  vital, 
lifeless;  6w/, ^«»«ra//y,  insupportable  as 
life,  Eur.  Hipp.  823.  not  to  be  tUmudat 
living,  vix.  livmg  miserably,  Xen.  Mem. 

4,  8,  8.  leading  a  hopeless  existence, 
Plut.  Dion.  6.  filos  &/3.,  Anthol.  Jacob, 
iii.  2.  p.  232.  a  joyless  life,  tcarcefy  to 
be  caliedli/e ;  iifit^ws  tx^tytVlut  Dion. 
6.  to  live  in  a  state  of  utter  hopelessness. 
Th.  a  priv.,  (fii6w)  fiios, 

*Afi^S$*^a,  poet,  itfikafiti,  as,  if,  the  state 
of  being  uninjured;  safety.  iEsch. 
Agam.  995.  1st  form  Act,  harmless- 
ness;  innocence,  Horn.  H.  in  Merc.  93. 
PatM,  tign,  s.  s.  as  <  incolumitas  * — in  the 
Act,  a$  *  innocentia,  *  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  8  : 
from  iLfiXafiiis. 

*Aj8Aa/9^5,  4os,  adj.  uninjured,  safe.  Find. 
P.  3,  76.  Soph.  (Ed,  T.  229.  compare 
Electr.  650.  unbroken,  at  a  treaty — not 
injurious,  inoffensive,  at  a  treaty,  Thuc. 

5,  57.  innoxious,  /E»c\i,  £um.  275. — 
Act.  averting    evil,   at  lustral  uniter^ 
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'^Afilost  ov,  6,  fi,  that  has  not  the  i 

of  life ;  leading  an  insupportable  life* 
a  priv.  fii6s.  auo,  rich,  long-lived,  a 
intens.  /St^s,  life. 

''A/9(or,  not  violent;  gentle,  mild,  pssef- 
able,  11.  xiii.  6.  <Jmo  intolerable,  Flili 
Legg.  ix.  0,  $ia,  strength. 


*AfiiwT0Si0v,  6,  ii,  without  life,  lifeleM; 
insupportable,  intolerable,  as  fiiw  kftf 
mrov  ^Tfflre,  he  was  leading  an  ins^p* 
portable  life.  ^Esop.  and  Xen.  Mem. 
4,  8,  8.  0,  fiios. 


'AfiXdfiieia,  as,  v,  and  Poet  aft\afiia,  inaa 
uninjured  state,  safety;  harmlewaess, 
innocence. 


*A0K«ifiils,  4os,  6,  4f  unhurt,  unharmed,  un- 
injured, Sonh.  (Ed.  T.  229.  a(to  harm- 
less, Thucyd.  5,  18.  innocuous,  doiot 
no  injury,  Plato  Phil.  63.  a,  /9A<C^9. 
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i4iile  the  less  striking  are  slurred  over  carelessly.  And  if  we  find 
the  easier  badly  managed,  whether  from  ignorance,  inexperience, 
.  or  w|i9tt  of  attention,  we  may  at  once  pronounce  the  work  faulty, 
tod  the  author  censurable.  From  one  of  these  tb?ee  sources  all 
defects  in  a  Lexicon  must  arise ;  and  if  we  were  to  specify  which 
of  them  we  have  seen  most  prominent  in  the  Lexicons  now  under 
flssmination,  we  should  say  that  the  faults  in  Donnegan  arise 
vincipally,  not  exclusively,  from  ignorance ;  those  of  Dunbar  from 
■HipeFience;  those  of  Liddell  and  Scott  from  want  of  care  and 
Mention.     But  we  must  produce  our  extracts. 


SOOTT  AND  LiDDBLL. 


'A^ior,  oVt^=-hfiiuroi,  hence /3(os  $fiios  Em- 
■ed.336.  ^Utonoitohetmvivedjtdvx^ 
FhtIiHSg.878.C.  II.  withmt  a  living, 
^,  Lao.  The  figidf.  rickj  with  a, 
inteiis.,  rests  on  a  false  interpr.  of  II.  13, 
C    Equally  false  are  the  signfs.  without 

•  •  hmo  ($as\  and  witlumi  firet  (fila\ 
Valck.  Adon.  p.  315. 


'Afifor«t,  <iy.=«l.  Eur.  Hipp.  821,  867. 

.   figc,  io  EUpsl.  and  Dind. 

'A^Urros,  OF,  {fii/Uf)  not  to  he  fivtd,  itUHp- 

.  mrt^,  fUos  ifi.  At.  Plut  969.  cf. 

.  Wffjs*!  8p  hfiiwrov  XP^"^  $ur§wr€u 
liar.  i4c.  241;  dfiimroif  iifwf,  Icon  Uve 
m  fon^Btr,  14*  Ion.  670.    Ady.  — rws, 


*A0Kd0€taf  ti,  freedom  from  harm,  Lat.  in- 
eokmiias,  .£sch.  Ag.  1024  where  how- 
ever Dind.  ^bXafitltf.  II.  act.  harm- 
ktMMtUj  Lat.  innocentia,  Cic.  Tusc.  3, 8. 
from 

'Kfika0fis^  4s,  (Mfiri)  without  harm, 
i.  e.  I.  pass,  unharmed,  unhurt.  Find. 
.£sch.  etc. :  inviolate,  unbroken^ 
0mop9aly  Thuc.  6,  18.  II.  act  harmless, 
vmoeent,  Iwowria,  iBsch.  Eum.  285. 
ifitmi.  Plat :  also  averting  at  preventing 
harm,  (iSvp,  Theocr.  24,  96.  In  Plat. 
Legg.  953.  we  have  the  act  and  pass. 


GiLBS,  Second  Editfm, 


"Afiios,  ov,  1.  (L  filot,  hfls)  wantbg  the  ne- 
cessaries or  life ;  rich,  lon^lived.  3. 
(from  fiiht,  m  howUrinm)  nnfruniilMd 
witfaabow.  8.(froin^;iolMist,stiODg; 
or  with  4  priv.,  weak,  not  strong. 


*Afilorros,  ov,  and  ikfiloros,  lifeless,   in- 
supoortable;  jpyleis.— 'AiJwJr^f,  hof»- 


*Afi^a^m,  or  iifiKafi&s  (A,  /i^a^)  harm- 
lessly,  innocently ;  luperl.  4/3Xaj3*rr«ro. 
— *A/BAa^9>f,  ^f,  harmless,  uninjurfl. 
—'AfiXafiia  and  *3x4i3««Si  «,  f-  "»i'^ 
cence,  safety.— "A^AairTOf,  ev,  (d|P^*- 
Tv)  unharmed,  h|urml«l.-»*A^*T<*5> 
harmlessly. 
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Theocr.  24, 96.  othtrt  mderttand,  *  pure/ 
Th.  a  pri?.,  /3\<(irr». 


*A^Acvr/w,  w,  fut.  4^«*,  not  to  see,  or  lee 
imperfectly,  hence,  to  commit  a  fault ; 
to  err,  Schn.  Lex.  Th.  a  priy.  fi\4wu. 

^Afiorrrl,  adv.  silently ;  without  noise  or 
•truggle^  Find.  Nem.  8,  U.  Th.  opriv., 
fiodet, 

*AfiovK6\rjTos,  ovj  adj,  in  a  met,  t .  not  en- 
tertained, or  attended  to,  ^Gsch.  Suppl. 
907.  Well,  (see /Sow/coAf «.)  Th.opriy., 
($ovKo\it»)  fiovnixos. 

'AfiovKiu,  a,  fut.  ^ar»,  perf.  ifjca,  to  want 
reflection;  not  to  reflect. or  consider: 
from  a  priv,  and  fio6\o/uu. — Xt  "o^  ^ 
will  or  wish,  wthaccue,  Dem.  p.  1471. 
Reisk.  Th.  apriv.,  iBawX^. 

'APo^krjTost  ov,  adj.  contrary  to  the  will ; 
compulsory,  disagreeable.  Th.  a  priy. 
(j3o6Ao/uu)  fiovKi. 

^AfiovXia,  4)  want  of  reflection,  rashness, 
Find.  01.  X.  42.  imprudence,  Eur.  Med. 
878.  Soph.  Antig.  1242. 

"AfiovXos,  oUf  adj.  inconsiderate ;  impru- 
dent ;  ill-advised,  Soph.  (Ed.  T.  635. 
irresolute. 

T/Sp^f ,  pk,  p6v,  and  6  KoSiyi  a$pits,  ou,  adj. 
(prim,  9.  tender,  delicate,  according  to 
Damm.  Lex,  deriving  it  from  a^,  2irr», 
to  touch.)  TTuet,,  splendid,  magnificent, 
stately,  gorgeous,  sumptuous,  renowned, 
occur  in  Find,  F.  3,  195.  Nem,  7,  47. 
Jtth,  8,  145.  and  01.  5,  1 7.  beautiful  w 
delicate,  01.  6,  92.  Nem.  5,  48.  Soph. 
Trach.523.  rakken.ad  Fragm.CaUim. 
p.  233;  the  u.  luxurious,  pompous, 
magnificent,  in  drets,  manner  or  mode  of 
Ufe^  utualltf  impbfing  effeminacy,  at 
Herod.  4, 104.  so  afeo  Xen.  Cyrop.  8, 8, 
15.  sumptuous,  Sympoi.  4,  44.  adorned 
with  care;  elegant,  Eur.  Med.  1161. 
Troad.  820.  tender  or  delicate,  verte  508. 
Orph.  Arg.  226.  and  Anal.  Br.  3.  p.  86. 
tender,  efleminate,  Herod.  1,  71.  met, 
highly  adorned,  and  alto,  feeble,  applied 
to  ttyle,  Hermogenet.  Emett,  Lex,  Rhe- 
tor. Neut.  ting,  and  plttr.  adverbially  at 
in  Eur.  at  eit,  Comparat.  afip^rtpot, 
tuperL  afip^Tteros,      JEtym,    the    motl 


*Afi\ewr4tif  f.  ^ffte,  not  to  see,  to  commit  a 

fault    through  inattention,   to  err.    a, 

fi\4irrtt. 
*APoarl,  Poet,  and  Dor.  ady.  as  Afio^, 

i.  e.  without  noise,  without  tumult,  li' 

lently.  a,  fiodu. 
*AfiovK6\rrros,  ov,  6,  4,  inconsiderate ;  in* 

different,  JEtch,    Supp.  907.  a,  jSoMC^ 

\os, 

*A$ov\4w,  f.  iiffu,  to  be  unwilling,  Plato 
Pol.  4,  437.  i.  e.  ob  fio^Kofjiai,  not  to 
wish  ;  to  want  consideration,  a,  fiwXi- 


*A0o^\7rros,  ov,  &t  4,  not  willing,  inyoluiH 
tary,  Plato  Legg.  r.  and 


'AiSovXlo,  asy  fi,  want  of  reflection,  incon- 
siderateness,  folly,  Thucyd.  1,  32.  Eu- 
rip.  Med.  878.  irresolution,  imprudence. 
0,  fiovXii.     Hence, 

"AfiovKos,  ov,  6y  rj,  wanting  reflection  er 
prudence,  inconsiderate,  imprudent,  no- 
wise, Thucyd.  1,  120.  jrjJij/m  «i3.  a  wiy- 
ward  disposition,  Anacr. 

'ABphst  A,  6v,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  soft, 
delicate,  Eurip.  Hel.  1527.  effeminate, 
luxurious,  elegant,  magnificent,  deli- 
cious; akOf  tender,  feeble — kfip^¥  and 
afipii  are  used  adverbially,  as  afif^ 
fiaiyovaoj  Eurip.  Med.  1161.  tupp 
to  be  derived  from  t^r\  Dor.  at  ^i/81^ 
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Scott  and  Liddell. 


Giles,  Second  Editum, 


lignfs.  conjoined,  &/3X.  rov  ipatrai  re 
Kal  wa$t7y.  Adv.  — /5«j,  without  in- 
fnngement„  Thuc.  5,  47.  En.  —fitcos 
m  act  siguf.,  h.  Horn.  Merc  S3. 

'A^Aa^(a,  th  poet  for  iifiKdfitta,  in  plur. 
ofiKafiUu  v6oiOj  h.  Horn.  Merc.  393. 

'A/|\ffVT«w,  ^^,  {fikhnt)  not  to  ue  ox  to  tee 
imfmfecibf,  to  mittaJke,  Polyb. 

*A^oi|r(,  Adv.  (fiodu)  Dor.  ifioariy  wiihout 

tkoui,    contest.      1 1,    uncalled,    wiihout 

atmmons,  Pind.  N.  8,  15. 
*A)Bovir^Ai|ror,    ok    {fiovKo\4n)  untendml, 

metaph.   unheeded^   &$.  ^yiiftarl  /lov, 

JEach.  Sappl.  929. 
'Afiev\4wt  ^a»,=ov  fi6v\ofuu,  to  be  unwill- 

ii^S  Plat  alio  cacc.  to  decline,  Dio.  C. 


'Afiov\rrrosj  ov.  ($oi\ofieu)  unwilling^  in^ 
voluntary.  Plat.  II.  not  according  to 
one'g  with  or  will ;  hence,  disagreeable, 
irksome,  Dion.  H.     Adv.  — t«j. 

*KfiavXia^  i},  ill-advisedness,  want  of  ad- 
vice,  thoughtlessness,  Hdt.  etc. :  more 
frequently  in  plur.,  Hdt.  8,  57.  Pind. 
etc. 

^AfiovKoSf  ovn  (fiovX-fi)  inconsiderate,  irre- 
miule.  Soph.  etc.  II.  ill-advised, 
Soph.  Tr.  140.  Adv.  — «j,  Hdt.  3,  71 : 
superl.  afiov\6rara^  Hdt.  7,  9. 

'hfip6s,  d,  6y,  poet,  also  6s,  6y,  (probably 
from  the  same  root  as  Ijfiri)  grace/ul, 
heautecms,  prettg^  iroIs/Epwf,  Anacr.  16, 
64.  Xdprrcs,  Sapph.  50.  esp.  of  the 
body,  frAfMi  irous,  etc.  Pind.  Eur.  etc. : 
of  things,  bright,  splendid,  ari^avos, 
K«8«f,  irXoCroj,  Pind.  Very  early,  how- 
ever, the  word  took  the  notion  of  soft, 
delicate,  luxurious^  like  rpv^pSs ;  hence, 
aj8^  waBuy,  to  live  delicately,  Solon 
12,  4.  Theogn.  474.  and  esp.  from  Hdt. 
was  applied  to  Asiatics,  e.  g.  1,  71. 
4,  If^.  cf.  <ravXof.  Still  the  poets  con- 
tinued to  use  it  in  a  goo<l  sense,  esp.  of 
women,  delicate,  gentle,  e.  g.  Soph.  Tr. 
523.  Rur.  Ph.  1486.  and  so  anything 
pnttg  or  pleasant,  Valck.  Call.  p.  233. 
Adv.  afipAs^  Anacr.  16.  Eur.  has 
ofip^  or  a/B^  fiairtiy,  as  well  as  afipus  0, : 
^wf  TfAojf,  Jac.  Anth.  2.  1.  p.  376.— 
The  word  is  chiefly  poet,  though  never 
in  old  Bp.,  and  is  rare  in  Att.  prose. 


*Afi\€wr9w,  4\<ra,  (a,  0\iwm)  see  imper* 
fectly;  err. 

*K0airfr\,  {i,  fi6a)  without  noise. 


*APovK6Krfros,  ov,  {d,  $ovKo\4c»)  of  no  esti- 
mation, inconsiderate. 

*\$o^\evTos,  ov,  unadvised,  rash. — *A/3ou- 
\t6rots,  indiscreetly. — *Afioif\4m,  'i^ctt^ 
to  be  unwilling. — 'A^ouX^f,  cos,  un- 
advised.— 'AjSo^Xip-Of,  ov,  inconsiderate. 
— 'AiSovX^tff,  rashly. — ^^A^ovXla,  en,  f. 
want  of  reflection. — "AfiovXof,  ov,  incon- 
siderate, irresolute. — *A$o6\«tf,  incon- 
siderately J  superl.  dfiovK^ara, 


'Afipbt,  &«  hy,  and  ov,  luxurious,  elegant, 
sumptuous,  delicious. — 'A0poa{nn\,  lux- 
ury. 

*Afipinitt  V^os,  f.  {oBpihi)  effeminacy,  soft- 
ness, pomp. 
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Dunbar,  Second  Edititm, 


probabUf  that  after  Hetych.  approb. 
Buttmann.  viz.  Th.  fi/St;,  Dor,  for  TfjSi?, 
hutf 

AiW>r,  yet.  <Jof  (contr.  «uf),  voc.  ^ol. 
aXUoZ,  ii,  shame,  a  shameful  thing,  II. 
p,  336.  IT,  422.  ai^^t  *Afry€tb<,  f,  787. 
9,  228.  for  shame,  Arrives,  or  Greeks, 
a  disgraceful  action,  ^sch.  Ag.  922. 
/r«ff.— modesty,  Od.e,  324.  u,  171,172. 
Herod.  1,  8.  f.  Find.  4,  260.  Thuc.  1, 
84.  Eur.  Hipp.  387.  tee  v.  teq.  where  itt 
characterittict  are  noted :  a  sense  of  de- 

•  cDrum,  or  delicacy,  Hecub.  77.  Baccb. 
433.  (440.) ;  a  sense  of  Tirtuous  shame 
or  honor,  which  withholds  from  the  com- 
mitting ofdattardbff  bad,  or  reprehm$ible 
actioiUf  II.  0,  661.  and  661.-  Xen.  Mem. 
8, 7, 5.  Eur.  Med.  445^ — shame,  anting 

.  from  wrttched  circumttaneet,  Helen.  416. 
or  425.— shame,  at   witnetting  what  it 

.  reprehentible,'RnT,  Suppl.  021.  Compare 
11.  K,  236.  where  a  false  shame,  i«  the  «. — 
reverence,  resjiect,  Od.  y,  24.  Sonh. 
Aj.  345.  affectionate  respect,  II.  »,  111. 
freq.  respect,  towards  parents.  Find. 
Py.  4,  387,  or  eldert,  Od.  7, 24.  for  a 
per  ton  of  merits  (,  505.  decorum,  in  ad' 
dretsing  an  assembly ,  6,  172— religious 
veneration.  Find.  01.  7,  81. — cuScb  koI 
y4p.€(rtyf  11.  v,  122.  A«re  cuScb  refers  to 
our  own  feelings  at  witnessing  baseness 
(n"  wickedness  in  others,  y//x€(nv  the  in- 
dignatiou  which  similar  conduct  excites 
in  others,  tee  Nc/Acaif— In  11.  /8,  262. 
and  Xt  75.=:T&  mHom, 


Aliittf  ios,  ow,  if,  shame,  a  feeling  of 
shame;  modesty;  reverence.  The  God- 
dess of  modesty,  Soph.  Col.  1268.  In 
IL  2,  262.  wt  find  alZA  for  rA  miUk; 
the  reading  thmdi  probablgbt  eMt  for 
euiota'  rd  t'  olHoT  &/i^tKa\^irTct.  Voc. 
atZo'i,    From  m  and  sfSw. 


If  now  our  readers  have  perused  the  above  extracts,  we  think  they 
must  be  satisfied  which  of  the  Lexicons  bears  the  decided  superi- 
ority. But  lest  they  should  not  have  examined  them  with  atten- 
tion^ we  will  briefly  run  through  them.  In  aSios  Donnegan,  Dun- 
bar, and  Giles  show  both  ignorance  and  carelessness,  though  from 
the  general  tenor  of  Dunbar's  work  we  should  rather  attribute  to 
it  the  latter  only.  Donnegan  quotes  11.  >,  6,  twice ;  the  first  lime 
he  properly  explains  it  as  the  name  of  a  nation,  then  as  meaning 
poor,  for  which  sense  Liddell  and  Scott  correctly  quote  Ludan: 
they  ought  to  have  added  Dial.  Mort.,  xv.  3.  All  the  other  senses 
except  one  are  not,  as  Donnegan  says,  of  mere  doubtful  authority, 
but  acknowledged  to  be  false.  Of  this,  however,  neither  Dunbar 
nor  Giles  give  a  hint :  Dunbar's  article  is  here  much  worse  than 
Donnegan's:   his  first  explanation  should  not  have  stood  first, 

for 
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Scott  and  Liddbll. 


AlAfi^  lot,  coiitr.  ovf,  4<  as  <l  moral  feel- 
ing, mn»9  ofikamtj  bathftthtttf  modeahfj 
XL  34y  44,  etc. :  a  $etue  qf  jAcum  or 
AoMor,  awe,  aM  $4^$"  iyl  Bvfi^,  cheriah 
a  Moae  of  shame  within  you,  II.  15, 
561 : — regard  fhr  othtn,  respect,  fww- 
rmor,  Trag. ;  9aicp{ntv  wiwBifww  alSd, 
tean  of  sorrow  and  pity,  iEsch.  Suppl. 
577 : — Whence  also  rrurctf,  pardon.  Plat 
Legg.  867.  E.  II.  that  which  cautet 
shame  or  respect,  and  so  1.  a  ehanie,  scan- 
dai,  aiiitg,  *Ap7cibi,  II.  5, 787.  2.  =  r^ 
aHota,  11.  2,  262.  3.  dignity,  majesty, 
eJSMts  KcU  xMt,  h.  Horn.  Cer.  214. 


GiLBS,  Second  Edition, 


Aliitf,  6of,  c.  ovt,  f.  shame,  sense  of  ho- 
tiour,  modesty;  abo  a  shameful  thing. 


for  it  is  not  found  earlier  than  Lucian :  his  second  is  not  th<^ 
sense  of  the  word,  which  maj  mean  insupportable,  but  cannot 
mean  '  leadinff  an  insupportable  life.'  All  the  rest  is  nonsense, 
excepting  (in  the  second  £/3ior)  intolerable,  which  with  its  authority 
ought  to  have  been  under  the  former.  Donnegan*s  reference  to 
Anal.  3,  p.  290^  is  misplaced,  for  the  word  thete  is  afiiojvos.  In 
the  next  article  dfilajror,  Donnegan*s  three  first  interpretations  are 
useless,  if  not  false ;  the  sense  of  j8/or  dfiieurof  is,  a  life  that  cannot 
be  called  living,  that  cannot  be  endured,  which  will  answer  for 
all  the  passages  quoted  by  Donnegan  except  that  from  Plutarch; 
Which  he  has  translated  twice  in  the  space  of  four  lines  with  a  little 
fsriation^  in  neither  however  giving  the  exact  meaning  of  Plutarch^ 
which  is,  '  to  be  so  ill  as  to  be  without  hope  of  recovery.'  In 
<^3Xii(34f  and  kpKifi^tat  Donnegan  has  cotifuseid  the  active  and  pas- 
sive 
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sive  senses ;  he  seems  to  translate  the  same  passage  of  Thncjrd.  v. 
47  (not  57)  both  actively  and  passively ;  one  of  them  is  right,  the 
other  wrong,  but  his  readers  may  take  their  choice.  Dunbar  trans- 
lates a  similar  passage  in  Thucyd.  v.  18,  harmless,  which  interpre- 
tation having  both  an  active  and  a  passive  meaning  in  English,  we 
are  still  uncertain  how  the  professor  understood  it  Liddell  and 
Scott  translate  it  passively.  The  fact  is  there  are  three  similar  pas- 
sages in  Thucydides,  viz.  v.  18,  and  twice  in  v.  47»  the  last  of  whidi 
is  the  adverb,  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  all  three  have 
the  active  sense  of  harmless,  t.  e,  without  doing  harm  to  any  one. 
*A^svricj  is  an  instance  of  the  advantage  which  would  arise  from 
a  strict  observance  of  the  rule,  frequently  mentioned  before,  of 
never  giving  a  sense  without  its  authority.  Liddell  and  Soott 
do  indeed  give  us  the  authority  of  Polybius,  but  they  should 
have  given  us  the  passage,  or  at  least  examined  the  author,  and 
they  would  have  seen  that  it  is  used  twice  by  Polybius,  once  in  a 
fragment  preserved  (we  believe)  by  Suidas,  where  it  is  not  clear 
whether  it  is  used  absolutely  or  transitively,  because  we  do  not 
know  what  preceded ;  but  in  the  other  passage  it  is  plainly 
transitive,  a/SXsxrsry  to  9r^£9rov=to  overlook;  and  until  we  have 
authority  for  the  other  meanings  given  by  all  four  of  the  lexicogra- 
phers, we  would  much  rather  have  seen  it  with  this  sense  alone. 
In  alfiofirl  it  will  be  seen  that  Liddell  and  Scott  are  the  only  cor- 
rect translators  of  Pindar :  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pas- 
sage of  ^schylus  under  d^ovKoXmrof-  In  ufiouXicj  and  a/Soi/XnTOf 
Donnegan  has  floundered  about  in  his  derivations  from  fiouXofjM 
and  /Soi/Xt},  until  he  evidently  did  not  think  there  was  any  differ- 
ence of  meaning  between  them.  Dunbar  has  omitted  entirely  one 
sense  in  d/So^X^jTos,  which  Liddell  and  Scott  have  given  correctly 
— while  the  two  latter  have  translated  ajSot/Xso;  to  decline,  Dio  C. 
If  they  had  referred  to  the  passage,  Iv.  9,  they  would  have  found 
ovre  d^Qv'k'naas  rd  $e$oy/M.ev<z=not  disapproving  of.  Donn^^s 
idea  of  ajSot/Xof  was  not  very  precise,  when  he  translated  it  irresO' 
lute,  and  its  substantive  d^ovXia,  rashness.  Here  again  Liddell 
and  Scott  are  superior  to  their  rivals.  'A/3^of  and  aiSir  will  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  want  of  arrangement  in  Donnegan,  and 
the  way  in  which  Liddell  and  Scott  have  arranged  their  meanings. 
Donnegan*s  definition  of  the  difference  between  alldn  and  vcpcs^'^ 
is  quite  laughable :  there  must  surely  be  some  misprint.  We 
might  go  on,  indeed  we  ourselves  have  gone  on,  comparing  in  the 
different  Lexicons  dya&or,  dydkXcjy  ayaX/xa,  dyytXla,  dyyi}J<ofAMt 
(misunderstood  by  Donnegan  in  Soph.  Aj.  1376,  but  faithfully 
rendered  by  Liddell  and  Scott),  dyii^v,  dyiXaaros,  iysinis,  and 
afterwards  through  the  compounds  of  dviy  ayn  and  aVo,  and  we 
find  ourselves  fully  borne  out  in  all  our  opinions  and  assertions. 

We 
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We  had  some  thoughts  of  continuing  our  extracts  from  two  or 
e  other  parts  of  each  lexicon,  but  we  should  only  be  extend- 
our  article  unnecessarily^  and  wear>Tng  our  readers  with  a  rc- 
tition  of  the  same  remarks.  We  will,  therefore,  only  sav  I  hat, 
they  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  what  we  have  extracted,  and 
with  our  opinions  on  it,  and  if  they  will  accompany  us  a  little 
through  the  beginning  of  Epsilon,  they  will  be  convinced  that  the 
same  faults  and  the  same  superiority  of  one  lexicon  over  the  others 
are  equally  evident  throughout.  I f  any  one  consulting  Dcmnegan's 
Lexicon  can  understand  the  beginning  of  the  second  paragraph  in 
E,  commencing  '  E  is  sometimes  interchanged  with  ei  f  or  if  he 
can  unravel  the  confused  account  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  i,  we 
give  him  credit  for  doing  that  which  we  attempted  in  vain,  until 
we  refeiTed  to  Passow,  and  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Sa>tt.  The 
same  may  he  said  of  many  of  the  paragraphs  on  fot.  dilated  and 
coEkfused  from  Passow,  We  were  surprised  indeed  to  be  told  by 
Doonegan  that  iotyflv  was  found  only  in  IL  ii.,  559,  as  we  thought 
we  recollected  it  at  the  least  four  or  five  times  :  referring  to  Passow 
we  found  the  mystery  explained^  that  ihe  passage  in  question  is 
tbe  onhf  one  where  the  a  is  short.  'Ectv  in  Donnegan  is  so  abridged 
from  Passow  as  to  be  rendered  in  some  parts  unintelligible,  in 
others  incorrect.     W'e  looked  to  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  all  wa» 

I     at  once  plain   and   easy  to   be   understood.      Again  Donnegan 

I  quotes  0  lav  aiTcSptgv  from  Xen.  Mem.  3,  10,  12.  Keferring  to 
the  passage  we  find  not  the  words  quoted,  but  w  tav  apptorr-i;! — and 
we  ought  to  be  told,  as  Liddell  and  Scott  have  told  us,  that  the 
expressions  or  gav  and  o  eiv  are  not  found  earlier  than  the  N<i\v 

I  Testament  and  the  later  writers ;  and  that  the  opinion  of  all  the 
commentators  on  this  and  two  other  passages  of  Xenopbon  is,  that 
it  is  ft  false  reading  for  av,  '  quia  nee  Xen.  nee  alius  Atticus  ita 
utatur  particula  km.^  But  such  a  point  of  criticism  cls  this  is  be- 
yond the  Doctor's  calibre.  Nor  is  he  in  translating  the  particles^ 
*av  Tis  stflti,  Ixv  7F€p,  iiv  yap,  &c,,  jit  all  aware  of  their  full  force, 
which  he  loses  or  destroys.  Of  eatvd;,  adjective  and  substantive^ 
we  can  only  say  that  in  Liddell  and  Scott  we  have  all  that  it 
needed  to  make  the  word  as  intelligible  as  probably  it  ever  will 
be  made.  In  Dunbar  we  have  hardly  enough  ;  what  we  have  is 
jUKhI  ;  but  Donnegan  has  given  much   that  is  not  needed,  and 

■fimitted  much  tbnt  would  be  useful* 

^K  We  might  go  on  with  page  after  page  of  Dr.  Donnegan *s  Lexi- 

^HaD)  finding  the  same  faults  and  repeating  the  same  observations; 

^out  we  will  here  take  our  leave  of  him,  and  we  hope  for  ever,  as 
it  is  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  our  duty  to  censure,  and  a  most 
unthankful  office  to  give  advice,  which,  judging  from  the  past,  will 
given  in  vain<    But  a  word  or  two  with  the  Edinburgh  Professor 

before 
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before  we  part.     VVp  do  not  think  be  lias  done  'iyy%if>$  so  well 
the  Oxonians  :  his  interpretation  is  '  within  a  territory;  in  or  unde 
IgrouiKl;    £-y7«iat  KTiifxam,  possessions  within  the  Athenian  terrii^l 
lories,  Xen.  Sjmp,  4,  31  ;  native,  /EschyL   Fers.  886/     Messr 
I  Licldell  and  Scott  say, — 1st,  '  in  or  of  the  land,  native,  JEschyh 
Pers.  922;'   2nd,  'of  property  in  land,  consisting  of  land;'  anil 
[tliey  then  give  some  very  proper  authorities  for  this  use  of  it 
[•ivord,  but  in  so  doing,  they  make  one  careless  mistake,  by  tranf^J 
llating  the  above  passage  of  Xenophon,  *  landed  property  :'  in  thii 
"hey  are  undoubtedly  wrongs  and  Dunbar  right.     Messrs.  Liddeif 
^tkI  Scott  have  simplifieil  i^yuf,  as  Passow  hatl  done  before, 
distinguishing"  it  as  an  adverb  of  place  and  of  time  ;  whether  the 
have  not  refined  on  it  too  much,  and  copied  Passow  too  closclj 
by  adding"  a  third  division  *  of  numbers,  &c.,'  and  translating 

*  nmrhj ;  *  and  a  fourth  ■  coming  near,  i,e*  like,  akin  to/  we  ha¥ 
great  doubts ;  as  it  is  hardly  correct  to  call  cT^iJr,  or  our  adverb^ 

*  nearly/  an  adverb  of  number;  for»  strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  ad- 
verb of  place,  though  it  may  occasionally  be  applied  to  numbers; 
and  the  fourlh  appears  to  us  to  be  a  figuralive  application  of 
its  first  sense.  But  perhaps  our  readers  may  think  that  ire  arc 
refining.  In  fyywviof  the  Professor  has  made  a  well-known  and 
very  clear  passage  in  Thucydidcs  rather  obscure  by  attempting  a 
too  literal  inter pretation>  and  in  iyipfjifi^s  and  iy^qTl  he  has  falsely 
translated  a  passage  from  Theocritus,  and  from  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles.  We  will  only  add  that  the  radical  meaning  of  e^xat* 
SeIo/aoei  is  not  *  to  stop  and  tarry/  but  *  to  ait  down ;  and  that 
iyiipdi  (like  many  other  lengthy  articles)  might  be  wonderfully 
improved  by  the  half  being  taken  away,  and  the  remainder 
arranged  more  simply^  but  *  higgledy-piggledy  there  they  lie/ 

In  speaking  of  Messrs*  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon,  we  have 
awarded  it  the  praise  which  we  think  it  deserves — we  have  shown 
(we  hope)  satisfactorily  its  superiority  over  its  rivals  ;  at  the  s^me 
time  we  have  noticed  some  prominent  defects,  without  however  en?- 
tering  into  particulars.    We  must  ihereforci  in  fairness,  mentid 
some  mistranslations  which  ive  have  observed;  generally,  we  b« 
lieve,  the  effects  of  haste  and  inattention.     In  iEschyL  Pers.  163! 
dltifxayrm  f/xfln/r75f,  does  not  mean  '  confident  in  myself/  but, 
Linwood  renders  it,  '  without  fear  for  myself/      Perhaps  yvvfjLti  i 
correctly  translated  'mistaken  judgment,  fancy/  in  Soph.  Aj.  51 
though  even  there  we  suspect  it  is  the  epithet  which  gives  tt 
force  to  the  substantive  ;  but  in  Antig.  389,  the  signification  is  quil 
different.    In  iyyHo^uXKos,  the  force  of  the  former  part  of  the  cor 
pound  is  omitted,     TaLxaifuxt  in  Thucyd.  4,  10.  is  not  *  casuahie 
accidents  ;'  the  sense  is  *  favourable  coincidences  must  combioejl 
6cc.     A^pivti^^fa  is  translated  as  if  its  radical  idea  were  '  Ut  over- 
flow ; 
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flow  ;*  whereas  that  is  quite  a  collateral  idea  introduced  into  some 
passages  by  the  context;  the  ground  idea  is  '  to  become  marshy, 
stiignant/  in  which  case  it  may  overflow  or  not.  In  j^scbyL  Ag. 
898,  <miXof  TTo^ri^m  is  absurdly  rendered  '  a  tall  straight  pdlar' — 
whde  both  Peile  and  LmwotKl  saw  correctly  (not  forgetting  the 
context)  that  it  meant  '  a  pillar  reaching  from  the  ^round  to  tba 
roof;'  as  the  robe  falling  down  to  the  feet  is  called  Tro^ri^ni  in 
Euripides  and  Xenophon — and  in  the  latter  a  shield  reaching  to 
the  feet,  and  so  coverintr  the  whole  body,  has  the  same  epithet. 
We  will  conclude  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  two  e(Hiors 
to  t'Ti^yE^cs,  which  is  carelessly  inisnianaged.  It  is  translated 
*  under  the  wind,  i,  ^.  on  the  windward  side,  to  windward/  and 
two  passages  are  quoted  from  Soph.  Anlig,  4tl,  and  Xen.  CEcon. 
18»  7  ;  whereas  in  the  former  it  means  nothing  more  than  •  under 
the  wind,  i,e*  sheltered  from  it/  but  by  what  means  the  poet  does 
not  tell  us :  so  in  Theocr,  22,  32»  vtt.  dxrri  is  neither  a  lee-shoro 
nor  a  weather-shore,  but  simply  a  sheltered  one ;  and  avpa.  uw.  in 
Eurip,  Cycl.  45,  is  *  a  gentle  breeze,  sheltered  from  the  more 
violent  wmds/  But  in  the  other  passage  from  Xen.  Cb!c^>n.  the 
meaning  is  plainly  'on  the  leeward  side.*  A  second  sense,  where 
it  is  used  in  the  Analecta  3,  218*  like  uTr/veWofj  *  swift  as  the 
wind/  is  entirely  omitted.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  on — but,  we 
repeat,  that  we  look  for  marked  amendment  in  the  second  edition 
of  this  already  very  commendable  book* 

Though  we  have  hardly  mentioned  Mr.  Linwood's  Lexicon  for 
^schylus,  we  have  not  forgotten  it.  The  lexicographer  of  a  parti^ 
cular  author,  when  compared  with  the  editor  of  a  general  lexicon, 
holds  a  quite  secondary  rank.  His  sphere  of  action  is  so  lijnited 
that  he  does  nrJt  require,  and  could  not  display  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  knowledge  and  skill  and  experience  necessary  for  the  other^ 
Siill  his  office  is  a  very  honourable  one,  and  his  task,  if  well  per- 
formed, particularly  in  such  an  author  as  i^schylus,  stamps  him 
for  a  scholar.  And  Mr.  Lin  wood  has  performed  his  task  moat 
creditably;  so  much  so  that  we  hope  he  will  not  stop  there,  but 
continue  his  readings  through  the  other  tragedians.  It  is  in 
literature  as  in  the  arts ;  the  division  of  labour  has  raised  the  latter 
to  their  present  slate  of  astonishing  superiority:  and  we  are 
conrinced  that  nothing  will  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  com- 
plete general  lexicon  so  much  as  the  possessing  particular  lexicons 
of  every  considerable  author  or  class  of  authors.  Among  these  a 
lexicon  for  the  tragedians  is  a  very  great  desideratum  ;  *  and  Mr. 
Linwood  would  be  conferring  a  valuable  present  on  future  Lexico- 
.  ^aphers  if  he  would  undertake  such  a  work  ;  by  which  we  suspect 

*  In  1829  we  taw  the  annouacemfot  of  a  *  Lexicon  Gnecuai  in  Tra^cot^'  by  M.  C, 
iPa^e,  U  i*  4to.     Onta  or  xta  author 'i  meritf  we  know  nothing. 

he 
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he  would  gain  as  much  credit  as  by  any  edition  of  ^sclijlas  wbicl 
he  may  ever  publisb. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  different  lexicons  as  we  ha 
proposed,  and   in  doing  this  we    have   naturally   been    oblige 
to    dwell    on    faults  and    defects;    it  may,  perhaps,  be   though! 
too  much,  more  than  is  fair  or  necessary*     Bui  it  must  be  remeuiJ 
bered  that  this  is  the  very  essence  of  a  review  on  a  dictionary.     l| 
the  work  be  batl,  the  faults  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  may 
shunned  and  rejected  ;  if  it  be  good,  the  greatest  kintlness  we 
do  is  to  notice  its  defects,  that  it  may  be  amended  and  improve 
Our  duty,  however*  does  not  end  here  ;  we  may  fairly  be  calle 
on  to  go  a  little  further — to  give  our  opinion  as  to  bow  the  fault 
may  be  corrected,  how  the  defects  may  be  supplied.     This  w4 
shall  willingly  do,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  draw  atlen 
lion  to  some  points  in  Greek  and  English  lexicography  whic 
have  been  altogether  overlooked. 

We  have  already  in  this  arlicle»  as  well  as  in  a  former  onejl 
spoken  at  some  length  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  on' 
which  Greek  and  German  lexicography  was  founded  by  Passow, 
and  on  which  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scolt  have  made  a  very  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Greek  and  English  lexi- 
cography. We  consider  those  rules  and  principles,  now  acknow- 
ledged almost  universally,  to  be  the  only  ones  on  which  a  lexicon 
can  be  based  with  any  hope  of  success;  and  we  believe  they  are 
so  simple  as  to  require  no  further  elucidation.  Nor  will  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  any  notice  of  such  plain  and  indisputable  cases  as 
where  there  arc  an  original  and  a  derivative  meaning,  where  there 
are  a  primary  and  a  secondary  sense  ;  in  such  cases  the  course  of 
procedure  is  plain.  Our  business  at  present  is  with  some  of  those 
details,  which  if  attended  to  will  wonderfully  simplify  the  expla- 
nation of  words,  and  if  neglected  will  mar  all  the  atbanlages  of 
the  most  perfect  scheme,  and  spread  vagueness  and  confusioi] 
where  all  ought  to  be  exact  and  regular.  When  the  lexica 
grapher  enters  on  the  examination  of  a  word,  his  first  object  is  ( 
course  to  consider  how  he  may  elucidate  it  in  all  its  points  cii 
meanings  distinctly  and  yet  concisely.  If  now^  he  attributes  to  it  i 
smaller  number  of  senses  than  it  ought  to  have,  confounding  oni 
meaning  with  another,  his  article  will  lose  in  distinctness;  if 
should  give  it  more  senses  than  it  really  has,  he  will  oflen4 
against  simplicity  and  conciseness.*     The  former  is  a  fault  bi; 

seldor 

♦  MesAr*.  Lidckll  mid  ScDlt  have  very  wUely  adopted  from  Pa*sow  a  twofold  mo 
of  dividiiiig  the  iTipaiiki<^t  of  a  word :  (lipy  mark  any  RTt?iit  and  eiieiitial  djfferfii< 
of  meaning  l>y  1.,  JL,  111-,  Stc. ;  and  any  ^ubdiviiiou  or  moditicatjon  of  a  inraiiirtg  I 
1,  2,  3,  Stc. ;  but  tliey  Imw  not  been  careful  or  cousijteiit  in  working  uut  lh«fir  pla 
mauy  wordi  baring  the  greater  mark  of  divkioti  when  tbey  ought  to  bare  the  sptdlerj] 
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i^Idom  committed  ;  the  latter  is  one  which  strikes  the  obsen^r  in 
Jmost  every  paj2:e  of  every  lexicon  and  dictionary  that  has  ever 
Ben  composed.  It  is  the  great  defect  in  Johnson*s  Dictionary, 
curring^,  we  verily  believe  without  exaggeration,  on  every  page; 
^d  sure  we  are  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  diflerent 
senses  which  he  gives  of  bis  words  might  advantageously  be  re- 
solved into  the  others.  It  is  a  fiiult  constantly  occurring  in  all  the 
German  lexicons  we  have  ever  seen,  general  or  particular^  In  the 
very  excellent  and  copious  Lexicon  Xenophonteum  of  Sturz  we 
frequently  see  it  carried  to  an  astonishing  pitch  of  absurdity. 
For  instance ; — ^ic-yaE^at,  we  know,  means  to  admire  m  a  somewhat 
itronger  sense  than  ^ott^pta^w  ;  yet  Sturz,  after  having  given  a  num- 
ber of  quotations  in  proof  of  that  meaning,  adds  a  second — pro- 
hare^  every  quotation  adduced  in  proof  of  which  would  come 
ijoite  as  well  under  the  first  sense  ;  and  he  adds  a  third^ — laudare, 
equally  unnecessary,  as  every  quotation  may  be  translated  by 
admirari ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  and  as  if  to  balance  error 
by  error,  because  in  two  instances  (Agesil.  2*  7  and  8,  4)  l^ratva;  is 
followed  closely  by  ayatxm,  they  must  forsooth  mean  the  same, 
whereas  there  is  the  greater  reason  why  the  second  word  should  not 
be  a  tautologous  repetition  of  the  same  idea,  but  that  idea  some- 
what varied,  perhaps  heightened.  *  I  praise  him  for  this,  and 
admire  him  for  that.*  We  have  occasionally  observed  the  same 
fault  in  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott,  principally  arising  from  their 
having  followed  Passow  too  closely*  For  instance,  in  the  adjective 
iiXTTTof  we  can  see  litde  or  no  difference  between  their  first  and 
second  meanings,  *  hei/ond  hope,  to  he  despaired  of^  Soph,  Aj .  634/ 
and  II.  act.  *  hopeksst  dmperatet*  Hom.  h.  Ap.  91.  That  the  word 
has  two  distinct  senses  we  acknowledge,  viz.  hopeless,  and  nnex' 
pected;  but  all  the  interpretations  given  by  Liddell  and  Scott 
ihould  have  come  under  the  former.  Again,  to  ^a^t^Eiw  they 
ittribute  two  separate  meanings :  I.,  absolutely,  '  to  he  hingt  to 
rule;*  1I.>  with  a  c^sCf  to  ride  over  a  people  or  in  a  place. ^ 
Now  these  are,  at  the  most,  only  slight  modifications  of  the  same 
meaning.  An  exactly  similar  fault  occurs  in  the  adjective  eJj^ji-, 
where  we  have  two  distinct  senses  given  us,  which  in  fact  are 
but  one  and  the  same,  only  varied  as  before  by  the  one  being 
followed  by  a  case,  the  other  being  absolute,  but  both  meaning 
the  same,  and  translateabie  by  the  same  word  '  bereaved  f  as 
indeed  et/voio/  is  properly  managed  almost  immediately  afterwards. 
^Againj  in  vatt/stX^jf  (a,^  we  were  surprised  to  see  three  separate 
and  vice  vitr»d»     See  a  glaring  jnitauce  of  both  m  ifoLVKKiipim  u  compared  witli  i^stf* 

*  In  Donnegaij'i  Lexicon  tbU  word  ii  very  iucorreeOy  and  cor^^lessly  done ;  incor* 
fvctly,  becauje  Uie  Iniat  thrtre  r^rereijces  are  mutraiulutal;  and  cajfelesflly^  because  t]i« 
Uit  11 X  belong  not  to  vavxhTipia  but  to  wavKkrfpos. 

meaninga 
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meEmings  eriven^  viz.  1,  the  life  and  calling  of  a  ya^iuKfi^of, 
Meafaring  life,  trading  hg  sea,  Lys,  105,  4,  Plat,  hegg,  643,  ' 
2,  poet,  a  voyage,  Soph.  Fr.  151,  Eor.  Ale.  \\%  in  gen. 
^dventure^  undcrtakim/,  Eur.  Med,  527;  3,  also,  a  Mp,  \i 
HcL  1519.  We  should  be  disposed  to  alter  the  second  and  thir 
meanings  thus:  2»  a  voyage.  Soph.  Fr,  I5L  Eurip.  Ale.  25' 
Med.  527.  Hel.  1603.  Fig-  for  the  vcmpJ  which  goes  the  voyag 
Ale,  110,  HeL  1535;  and  we  would  refer  to  a  passage  in  Ms 
beth,  where  exactly  the  same  figure  is  found, 
*  Though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  b wallow  imvigation  up.' 
Here  navigation  is  figuratively  used  for  ships,  but  no  one  would 
soberly  say  that  it  meant  a  ship.  There  is,  indeed,  a  similar  pas- 
sage in  Plutarch,  where  it  seems  to  mean  so*  but  we  believe  it  to 
be  rather  a  misplaced  introduction  of  the  same  poetical  figure  in 

fpose.     The  next  word  but  one^  vaw*X9J|iov,  is  still  more  faulty, 
t  is  explained,  1.  the  ship  of  a  vaiJxX»>^of,  Rhes.  233.     II.  =^  itmv^ 
ffisL^IJLof.     Now  these  two  meanings  are  reducible  to  one  and  tb* 
same :  vat/xXTj^iov  is  the  ship  of  a  vat/ieXT^^Oi ,  consequently  the  plural 
will  be  aity  nnmlwr  of  nhips^  ajlret ;  the  fx^Kot  v^uaXfipitL  (quoted 
in  the  Oxford   Lexicon  as  an  authority  for  the  first  meaning,  and 
in  Schneider's   for  the  second)    will   mean   nothing   more  than 
•may  he  reach  the  (Grecian)  skipi ;''  and  though  this  is  equiva* 
lent    to  reaching  the  (yaiKrTix^fj,ov)  station  where  the  ships  are, 
yet  the  meaning  of  .station  is  not  even  implied  in  the  word   itself, 
or  in  the  passage  from   Euripides.      In  this  respect  our  advic* 
is  to  give  a  word   as  few  different  senses  as  is  consistent  with 
distinctness,   and   where    it  is   possible  to   give    them   rather  as 
varieties  of  the  game  sense,  or  as  metaphorical  or  figurative  ap- 
plications of  it,  than  as  distinci  and  separate   meanings.      To 
ascribe   to  words    many   different    meanings  is  to  give  an   ide 
that  ancient  Greek   is  a  vagne   and    diffuse  and  uncertain   la 
guago.     We  would  give  the  same  advice  with  regard  to  expli 
natory  words.      We  have  observed    few   instances   where    mo 
words  are  requisite  to  explain  fully  the  meaning,  but  we  cot] 
point  out  thousands  in  Schneider,  Passow,  Donnegan,  Dunba 
Liddell  and   Scotl,    where  the   explanaliou   would    lose   nothinj 
but  gain  in  precision  as  well  as  conciseness  by  the  lopping 
of  redundant  words.      Another    fault  which  we  have   seen 
unfrequenlly  in  all  Lexicons  is  the  ascribing  to  a  w  ord  a  cert 
meaning  drawn   from   some   passage,  where  the   word    has 
that  meaning  in  itself,  but  only  as  connected  with  and  supportc 
by  something  in  the  context.     For  instance,  alxfJ^v  is  the  poii 
of  a  spear,  then  the  spear  itself;  also  (say  Liddell  and  Scott) 
dartf  javelifh  arrow,  ^schyl.  Per.  239,     Referring  to  the  autba 
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|ly  quoted  we  find  To£ot/Xxoy  alxji^in,  fl  baw-dratm  shaft}  but 
Hrely  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  fZi^M-iJ  alotie  will  mean  an 
Again,  in  the  same  Lexicon,  lyxos  is  said  tr>  be  used  for 
OR  arrow  in  Enrip.  H*  F,  1098,  where  we  find  irr^qujra  tyx^i,  lite- 
rally ^/fefirf/iCT'^Y/  iipearst  which  is  no  proof  that  iyxos  alone  has  the 
»en$e  of  a«  arrow.  Asrain,  *  Ust^  eXati?*",  oi7,  Nic.  and  so  sa^  alone, 
Call.  Ff.  201.'  The  frag'ment  referred  to  is  in  Xuxvju  ^Tqv  IXn^tv 
fa^,  t/ie  fat  juke  from  tlw  lamp,  but  no  authority  for  i'a^  alone 
meaning  oil.  Under  the  same  word  we  find  '  hence  of  men,  blood, 
0pp.'  The  passage  is  in  Oppian  H.  %  618,  <pov5to  fie^^bv  ea§,  the 
wann  juice  of  nhmjktcr ;  rather  a  proof  that  ia^  alone  does  not 
mean  blood.  We  have  met  with  the  wt»rd  a^ain  in  another  frag- 
ment of  Callimachus  (247).  m^'^^^  ^Xa^.the  Uack  liquid,  ?'.«,  blood; 
still,  however,  no  proof  that  Eiat^  alone  means  blood.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  verse  quoted  by  Suidas  more  t*)  the  point  than  either 
nf  the  above;  it  is  an  imitation  of  Homer's  tiitJLaTi  nai  KvB^co, 
where  the  later  poet  says,  Xu&^ctj  re  xatl  ti^qi :  if  Messrs-  Liddell 
and  Scott  had  quoted  any  authority  for  the  meaning  of  blood  it 
should  have  been  this  last,  which  is  the  strongest,  though  to  us 
not  quite  convincing.  Now  and  then  a  case  occurs  where  a  word 
(generally  an  adjective)  is  used  repeatedly  by  the  same  author,  or 
by  writers  of  a  similar  style,  or  who  Bourished  in  the  same  era  of 
the  language*  and  used  apparettlh/  in  various  senses.  This  iy 
sometimes  the  case  in  Homer,  and  the  method  then  adopted  by 
Buttmann  in  his  Lexilogus  is  the  most  satisfactory.  His  idea 
is  to  make  the  author  explain  himself^  or,  if  there  are  more  than 
one,  to  make  them  explain  themselves  and  each  other :  and  thia 
method  is  not  only  simple  but  much  oftener  practicable  than  we 
may  at  first  sight  imagine*  For  this  purpose  he  collects  and 
compares  together  all  the  passages  in  which  a  word  occurs,  and 
if  there  be  any  one  common  idea  running  through  them  all,  he 
concludes  that  to  be  the  ground  idea  or  original  mejining,  and 
traces  all  the  others  from  that  and  through  each  other.  He  has 
pursued  this  method  of  elucidation  in  a  most  masterly  manner 
in  atcivof,  and  reduced  that  which  by  means  of  the  commentators 
had  become  a  confused  chaos  of  unconnected  meanings,  into  a 
regular  chain,  of  which  each  link  is  easily  traceable.  Frequently, 
however,  this  more  lengthened  method  is  not  required ;  the  senses 
may  often  be  easily  reducihle  into  two,  as  in  dfiKafin^^  ti^aK^vros, 
and  many  others,  where  the  division  into  active  and  passive  will 
be  sufficient  to  comprise  all  meanings — and  the  former  adjective 
may  be  wxll  rendered  by  one  word,  harmless^  which  like  the 
Greek  bas  its  two  senses  of  not  Hurtful  and  not  injured  ;  while  the 
latter  adjective  may  stand  as  Messrs.  Liddell  and  Scott  have  it/  with- 
\  tears,  i*  e.  nnlanmitinff,  or  tadameiited,'     There  are  adjective*, 
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however,  and  they  are  a  numerous  class,  whicli  this  mode  of  ex- 
planation %vill   not  suit,  as  otSec/w,aaror»    unf anted*  or  untameable; 
gi0aro5,  untroiideiu   or  that  ought  not  to  he  trodden.      Again,  in 
a^d%a\of  another  plan  will  be  found  the  most  simple,  nol  to  r 
duce  its  meanings  into  active  and  passive,  but  to  refer  it  to  persoi 
and  things ;  as,  not  expensive ,  i.  e,  of  persons,  not  given  to  expense 
of  things,  not  costinrj  much :  d^i^nKras,  mitaiigkt,  i.e.  of  persoi 
uninstructed :  of  things,    not  kamt,  arqnired  without  teaching 
k^maroSf  of  persons,  itnahie ;  of  things,   impossible.      There  ar< 
however,  many  other  words,  which  can  come  under  no  rule,  b 
the  simplifiralion  of  which  must  depend  on    the  tact  and   exp 
rienceof  the  leximgrapher ;  e.  g.  aSiiXosr,  7iot  manifesto  i.  e.  neilh«« 
to  the  understanding,  unknoim,  obseure,  nor  to  the  sight,  not 
obscure;  a^&tpoTt  without  o  gift,  i.  e.  either  not  receiving  a  gift^  of 
2nd  not  giving  one:    d^auXU,  absence  of  oil  deliberation,   as  in 
Plato,  Alcib.  1,  21,  or  2nd.  ivant  of  skill  in  deliberation,  want  of 
judgment:  but  ajSauXof  will  be,  1st,  as  spoken  of  persons,  not  de- 
liberating  at  all  or   deliberating    unwisely ;    2nd.  as  spoken  of 
things,  ill-advised ;  ayvoe'w   (and  ayvoia)  not  to  knotc,  i,  e.  1st.  by 
Ibe  mind,  7wt  to  understand ;  2nd.  by  the  sight,  not  to  know  or  re- 
cognize.    It  will   be  seen  that  in  all  these  cases  our  aim   is  to 
timpiify  the  meanings;  to  give,  if  possible,  some  word  or  phrase, 
nearly  synonimous  with  the  original,  and  then  to  explain   and 
divide  it  in  its  different  bearings.     We  might  have  gone  on  with 
examples  of  a  similar  kind,  and  yet  offering  some  variety,  almost 
tid  injinitum,  but  we  have  given  we  think  enough,  perhaps  our 
readers  may  have  thought  more  than  enough,  to  exemplify  our 
meaning,  and  draw  attention  to  those  minor  details  which  are  apt 
to  be  overlooked  or  slighted.    Be  it  remembered  that  these  trifles 
are  constantly  recurring — ^thal  a  lexicon  is  almost  made   up  of 
them ;  for  all   the  instances  above  given  arc  taken  frojn  alx>iit  jk 
dozen  pages,  and  we  have  no  doubt  passed  over  many  others 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  we  brought  before  our  readers  th 
subject  of  Greek  and    English  lexicography.      Since  that   tim 
something  has  been  done^  not  so  much  as  we  had  hoped,  but  stilU 
we  have  made  a  beginning;     The  Germans  are  ploddmg  on  in  the 
same  track.     Let  us  try  at  least  to  keep  up  with  them.     We  have 
scholars  in  this  country  equal  to  the  task.     And  though  the  remu- , 
neration  for  a  work  of  such  calibre  may  be  unequal  to  the  arduous^ 
labours  employed  in  it»  we  hope  that  the  classical  literature  of  the 
present  day  is  not  so  degenerated  as  to  despise  the  wreath,  unless 
its  leaves  be  of  gold. 

*  How  difr^Tent  from  the  unBchola^rlike  vnaie  which  Diitib&r  has  miide  of  th]«  «}iDpl#  ■ 
word.  He  layj,  *  HHcofiqutredt  iudomitatilr,  fltout-beart«d ; — uuiubduei],  inrinciblii,  I 
Ac' 
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Art.  II. — Poems.     By   Frances  Anne   Butler  (late   Fanny 
Kemble).     London.    12mo.    1844.    pp.  144. 

T^HIS  collection  hanng  been  published  simultaneously  by  two 
-'-  different  London  booksellers,  it  is  no  doubt  reprinted  from  an 
American  edition.  Whether  the  original  title-page  had  the '  (late 
Fanny  Kemble)*  on  it,  we  cannot  tell.  After  reading  through 
the  little  book,  that  parenthesis  seems  like  a  mournful  ejaculation. 
More  than  once  we  have  had  occasion  to  express  admiration  of 
Mrs.  Butler'ii  various  and  vigorous  ability ;  but  we  own  that  the 
present  volume,  though  including  no  piece  of  considerable  length 
or  in  any  ambitious  form,  has  raised  our  estimate  of  her  as  a 
poetess.  She  has  never  before  written  so  simply  or  so  strongly. 
Never  before  has  she  dealt  so  boldly  with  the  realities  of  life,  and 
yet  never  before  in  our  judgment  did  she  display  an  equal  rich- 
ness of  imaginative  power. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  a  woman's  poetry — real  poetry — does  not 
betray  its  source  in  her  personal  experiences  and  emotions.  With 
whatever  art  she  may  endeavour  to  envelope  it,  the  self  peeps 
through  wherever  the  inspiration  reaches  its  height.  But  here 
there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  we  have  before  us  the  fragments  of  an  autobiography  in  verse. 
Of  the  few  articles  that  do  not  fall  under  this  category,  almost 
all. appear  cold  and  elaborate  beside  her  staple.  She  may  intro- 
duce here  and  there  what  nymphs,  fairies,  even  angels  she 
pleases — we  turn  the  page  the  moment  we  perceive  that  it  does 
not  belong  wholly  to  *  Frances  Butler — late  Fanny  Kemble.' 
Nor  has  the  lady  any  reason  to  shrink  from  the  sort  of  criticism 
which  she  has  thus  forced  on  her  reader. 

We  quote  first  the  following  sonnet,  very  graceful  on  the  whole 
—though  the  last  line  is  tautologous — and  additionally  interesting 
because,  it  seems,  we  have  here,  on  a  subject  of  which  most  of 
oar  readers  must  be  competent  j  udges,  the  results  of  the  self* 
observation  of  two  persons  of  rare  genius. 

•  SONNET. 

'  Sttggwted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  observing  that  we  never  dream  of  ourielvet 

younger  than  we  are. 

*  Not  in  our  dreams,  not  even  in  our  dreams. 
May  we  return  to  that  sweet  land  of  youth, 
That  home  of  hope,  of  iimocence,  and  truth, 
"Which  as  we  farther  roam  but  fairer  seems. 
In  that  dim  shadowy  world,  where  the  soul  strays 
When  she  has  laid  her  mortal  charge  to  rest. 
We  oft  behold  far  future  hours  and  days, 
But  ne'er  live  o^er  the  past ^  the  happiest, 
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How  oft  will  Fancy's  wild  imaginings 

Bear  us  in  sleep  to  tiroes  and  worlds  unseen  : 

But  ah !  not  e'en  unfettered  Fancy* s  wings 

Can  lead  us  back  to  aught  that  we  have  been^ 

Or  waft  us  to  that  smiling,  sunny  shore, 

"Which  e'en  in  slumber  we  may  tread  no  more.' — p.  78. 

We  confess  it  astonished  us  to  find  this  'physiological  fact 
to  firmly  attested.  Assuredly,  if  literature  'may  be  in  aught 
believed,'  we  are  not  alone  in  our  dissent.  Are  we  wrong  then 
in  believing  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  live  over  in 
dreams,  the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  feelings  of  even  a  very  early 
period  of  our  existence  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  many  a  grey-haired 
man,  who  perhaps  has  been  watching  the  play  of  his  children 
before  he  fell  asleep,  finds  himself  flung  back,  as  soon  as  his  eyes 
close,  to  the  home  of  his  own  childhood?  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
parent  whose  death,  when  it  occurred,  was  rather  a  mystery  than 
a  sorrow,  is  not  dead  to  the  dreaming  sense — but  that  her  smile 
beams  as  freshly  as  ever  it  did  on  the  curled  darling  at  her  knee? 
Is  there  any  man  for  whom  the  dead  that  he  loved  in  life  are  not 
Btill  alive  in  his  dreams  ?  Sir  Thomas  should  have  confined  his 
statement  to  merest  infancy — the  Life  of  the  Cradle.  When  the 
human  being  has  once  passed  that  age  of  utter  feebleness,  we 
believe  no  sensation,  no  thought  whatever  fails  to  imprint  itself 
indelibly.  We  may  have  put  the  impression  away  into  an  obscure 
corner — so  obscure  that  no  voluntary  effort  of  ours  can  bring  it 
up :  but  there  it  is.  A  trivial  accident  shall  be  sufficient  to  touch 
the  spring  of  the  repository — and  experience  teaches  that  these 
hidden  springs  are  more  accessible  to  such  influence  during  the 
general  relaxation  and  wandering  wildness  of  sleep  than  at  any 
other  season.  A  Danish  poet  beautifully  compares  the  detached 
images  of  long-past  existence  thus  resuscitated  by  •  unfettered 
Fancy,'  to  the  *  brilliant  mosaics  of  a  buried  city  ;** — but  this  is 
only  half  the  story — it  leaves  out  •  the  written  troubles  of  the 
brain.'  It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Butler  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  a  sound  sleeper.  The  dreams  that  she  recollects  are  in  that 
case  those  of  the  light  morning  slumber,  when  we  are  acted 
upon,  every  moment  more  and  more,  by  the  external  circum- 
stances of  the  actual  place,  and  of  course  by  associations  of  the 
actual  time.  If  ever  she  should  have  feeble  health,  and  be  liable 
to  start  from  the  visions  of  midnight — '  when  deep  sleep  falleth 
upon  men,' — she  would,  we  suspect,  desert  the  theory  of  our  late 

*  See  Anderseu  f  <  ImproTisatore,  or  Life  in  Italy,*  an  exqui«ile  romance,  Tery  ele* 
gantly  translated  by  Mrs.  Howitt — by  far  the  most  valuable  work  she  bai  as  yet  inli(H 
duced  to  ui  from  the  literature  of  tbe  Scandinavian  nations. 
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amiable  painter.  But  there  is  in  thii  very  volume  more  than 
one  page  to  which  we  may  appeal  for  much  of  what  we  have  been 
saying.     For  example: — 

*T0   THE    PICTURE   OF   A    lADY. 

*  I^dy,  sweet  lady,  I  behold  thee  yet. 

With  thy  pale  brow,  brown  eyes,  and  solemn  air. 

And  billowy  tresses  of  thy  golden  hair, 

Which  once  to  see  is  never  to  forget! 

But  for  short  space  I  gazed  with  soul  intent 

Upon  thee ;  and  the  limner's  art  divine. 

Meantime,  poured  all  thy  spirit  into  mine. 

But  once  I  gazed,  then  on  my  way  I  went : 

And  thou  art  still  before  me.     Like  a  dream 

Of  what  our  soul  has  loved,  and  lost  for  ever^ 

ITiy  vision  dwells  with  me,  and  tlumgh  I  never 

31ay  be  so  hlest  as  to  behold  thee  7nore, 

Tfiat  one  short  look  lias  stamped  thee  in  my  heart : 

Of  my  intensest  life  a  living  party 

Which  timey  and  deaihy  shall  fiever  triumph  o^er,* — p.  18. 

To  the  romantic  prime  belong  as  of  right  the  sweetest  realities 
of  these  pages;  and  here,  too,  we  have  dreams  beautifully  dealt 
with. 

*  Is  it  a  sin,  to  wish  that  I  may  meet  thee 

In  that  dim  world  whither  our  spirits  stray, 
When  sleep  and  darkness  follow  life  and  day  ? 
Is  it  a  sin,  that  there  my  voice  should  greet  thee 
With  all  that  love  that  l  must  die  concealing  ? 
Will  my  tear-laden  eyes  sin  in  revealing 
The  agony  that  preys  upon  my  soul? 
Is  'c  not  enough  thro'  the  long,  loathsome  day, 
To  hold  each  look  and  word  in  stern  control? 
May  I  not  wish  the  staring  sunlight  gone. 
Day  and  its  thousand  torturing  moments  done, 
And  prying  sights  and  sounds  of  men  awnv  ? 
Oh,  still  and  silent  Night !  when  all  things  sleep, 
Lock'd  in  thy  swarthy  breast  my  secret  keep : 
Come,  with  thy  vision 'd  hopes  and  blessings  now  ! 
I  dream  the  only  happiness  I  know.* — p.  84. 

*  SONNET. 

*  I  would  I  knew  the  lady  of  thy  heart  ; 

She  whom  thou  lov'st  perchance,  as  I  love  thee. 
She  unto  whom  thy  thoughts  and  wishes  flee ; 
Those  thoughts  in  which,  alas !  I  bear  no  part.' 
Oh,  I  have  sat  and  siuhed,  thinking  how  fair. 
How  passing  beautiful,  thy  love  must  be; 
Of  mind  how  high,  of  modesty  how  rare ; 
And  then  I*  ve  wept—I*  ve  wept  in  agony. 

z  2  Oh, 
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Oh,  that  I  might  but  once  behold  those  eyes 
That  to  thy  enamour'd  gaze  alone  seem  lair ; 
Once  hear  that  voice,  whose  music  still  replies 
To  the  fond  vows  thy  passionate  accent?  swear 
Oh,  that  I  might  but  know  the  truth  and  die, 
Nor  live  in  this  long  dream  of  misery  f— p.  46, 

*  SONNET. 

*  Lady,  whom  mv  beloved  loves  so  well : 
When  on  his  clasping  arm  thy  head  reclineth, 
When  on  thy  lips  his  ardent  kisses  dwell. 
And  the  bright  flood  of  burning  light,  that  shineth 
In  his  dark  eyes,  is  poured  into  thine ; 
When  thou  shalt  lie  enfolded  to  his  heart, 
In  all  the  trusting  helplessness  of  love ; 
If  in  such  joy  sorrow  can  find  a  part. 
Oh,  give  one  sigh  unto  a  doom  like  mine ! 
Which  I  would  have  thee  pity,  but  not  prove. 
One  cold,  calm,  careless,  wintry  look,  that  fell 
Haply  by  chance  on  me,  is  all  that  he 
£*er  gave  my  love ;  round  that,  my  wild  thoughts  dwell 
In  one  eternal  pang  of  memory.' — p.  75. 


*  Oh !  turn  those  eyes  away  from  me ! 

Though  sweet  yet  fearful  are  their  rays  ; 
And  though  they  beam  so  tenderly, 

I  feel,  I  tremble  neath  their  gaze. 
Oh,  turn  those  eyes  away !  for  though 

To  meet  their  glance  I  may  not  dare, 
I  know  their  light  is  on  my  brow, 

By  the  warm  blood  that  mantles  there.' — p.  32 


*  There 's  not  a  fibre  in  my  trembling  frame 
That  does  not  vibrate  when  thy  step  draws  near. 
There  's  not  a  pulse  that  throbs  not  when  I  hear 
Thy  voice,  thy  breathing,  nay,  thy  very  name. 
When  thou  art  with  me  every  sense  seems  dull. 
And  all  I  am,  or  know,  or  feel,  is  thee ; 
My  soul  grows  faint,  my  veins  run  liquid  flame, 
And  my  bewildered  spirit  seems  to  swim 
In  eddying  whirls  of  passion,  dizzily. 
When  thou  art  gone,  there  creeps  into  my  heart 
A  cold  and  bitter  consciousness  of  pain : 
The  light,  the  warmth  of  life,  with  thee  depart. 
And  I  sit  dreaming  o'er  and  o*er  again 
Thy  greeting  clasp,  thy  parting  look,  and  tone ; 
And  suddenly  I. wake— and  am  alone.'— p.  93. 
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*AN  INVITATION. 

'  Come  where  the  vhite  waves  dance  along  the  shore 
Of  some  lone  isle,  lost  in  the  unknown  seas; 
Whose  golden  sands  hy  mortal  foot  before 
Were  never  printed, — where  the  fragrant  breeze, 
That  never  swept  o'er  land  or  flood  that  man 
Could  call  his  own,  th'  unearthly  breeze  shall  fan 
Our  mingled  tresses  with  its  odorous  sighs ; 
Where  the  eternal  heaven's  blue  sunny  eyes 
Did  ne'er  look  down  on  human  shapes  of  earth. 
Or  aught  of  mortal  mould  and  death-doom'd  birth ; 
Come  there  with  me ;  and  when  we  are  alone 
In  that  enchanted  desert,  where  the  tone 
Of  earthly  voice,  or  language,  yet  did  ne'er 
With  its  strange  music  startle  the  still  air, 
When  clasp'd  in  thy  upholding  arms  I  stand 
Upon  that  bright  world's  coral-cradled  strand. 
When  I  can  hide  my  face  upon  thy  breast. 
While  thy  heart  answers  mine  together  pressed, 
Then  fold  me  closer,  bend  thy  head  above  me. 
Listen— and  I  will  tell  thee  how  I  love  thee.' — p.  102. 

*  SONNET. 

•  Whene'er  I  recollect  the  happy  time 
When  you  and  I  held  converse  dear  together. 
There  come  a  thousand  thoughts  of  sunny  weather, 
Of  early  blossoms,  and  the  fresh  year's  prime  ; 
Your  memory  lives  for  ever  in  my  mind 
With  all  the  fragrant  beauties  of  the  spring. 
With  od'rous  lime  and  silver  hawthorn  twiu'd, 
And  many  a  noonday  woodland  wandering. 
There 's  not  a  thought  of  you,  but  brings  along 
Some  sunny  dream  of  river,  field  and  sky ; 
'T  is  wafted  on  the  blackbird's  sunset  song, 
Or  some  wild  snatch  of  ancient  melody. 
And  as  I  date  it  still,  our  love  arose 
'Twixt  the  last  violet  and  the  earliest  rose.' — p.  72. 

It  is  a  lon^  time  since  we  have  met  with  any  love-verses  equal 
these.  We  piiy  the  oldest  who  does  not  feel  young  again  as  he 
ids— who  does  not  also  feel  *  the  warm  blood  mantle.' 
The  following  seem  to  us  to  have  the  heroic  in  them — Mou- 
se might  have  been  proud  of  such  a  response  to  his  famous 
ines :' — 

'  ABSENCE. 

<  What  shall  I  do  with  all  the  days  and  hours 
That  must  be  counted  ere  I  see  thy  face? 
How  shall  I  charm  the  interval  that  kiw'rs 

Between  this  time  and  that  sweet  time  of  grace  P 
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Shall  I  in  slumber  steep  each  wenry  sense. 

Weary  with  longing  ? — shall  I  flee  away 
Into  past  days,  and  with  some  fond  pretence 

Cheat  myself  to  forget  the  present  day  ? 

Shall  love  for  thee  lay  on  my  soul  the  sin 
Of  casting  from  me  God's  great  gift  of  time ; 

Shall  I  these  mists  of  memory  lock'd  within, 
Leave,  and  forget,  life's  purposes  sublime  ? 

Oh !  how.  or  by  what  means,  may  I  contrive 

To  bring  the  hour  that  brings  thee  back  more  near — 

How  may  I  teach  my  drooping  hope  to  live 
Until  that  blessed  time,  and  thou  art  here  ? 

I'll  tell  thee :  for  thy  sake,  I  will  lay  hold 

Of  all  good  aims,  and  consecrate  to  thee. 
In  worthy  deeds,  each  moment  thut  is  told. 

While  thou,  beloved  one  !  art  far  from  me. 

For  thee,  I  will  arouse  my  thoughts  to  try 

All  heavenward  flights,  all  high  and  holy  strains  ; 

For  thy  dear  sake  I  will  walk  piitiontly 

Thro'  these  long  hours,  nor  call  their  minutes  pains. 

I  will  this  dreary  blank  of  absence  make 
A  noble  tnsk-time,  and  will  therein  strive 

To  follow  excellence,  and  to  o'ertake 

More  good  than  I  have  won,  since  yet  I  live. 

So  may  this  doomed  time  build  up  in  me 

A  thousand  graces  which  shall  thus  be  thine ; 

So  may  my  love  and  longing  hallowed  be, 

And  thy  dear  thought  an  influence  divine.' — pp.  99,  100. 

Some  at  least  of  those  we  «ire  about  to  extract  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  come  under  the  autobiographical  category — and  we  must 
therefore  pro  tanto  modify  what  we  said  on  the  superiority  of  that 
class  of  the  lady's  verses  at  the  outset. 

*  SONG. 

'  Never,  oh  never  more !  shall  I  behold 
Thy  form  so  fair : 
Or  loosen  from  its  braids  the  rippling  gold 
Of  thy  long  hair. 

Never,  oh  never  more !  shall  I  be  blest 

Be  thy  voice  low  ; 
Or  kiss,  while  thou  art  sleeping  on  my  breast. 

Thy  marble  brow. 

Never,  oh  never  more !  shall  I  inhale 

Thy  fragrant  sigh?. 
Or  gaze,  with  fainting  soul,  upon  the  veil 

Of  thy  bright  eyes.'— p.  108. 
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^  TO  ▲  STAR. 

^  Thou  little  star,  that  in  the  purple  clouds 

Hang'sty  like  a  dew-drop  in  a  violet  bed ; 
First  gem  of  evening,  glittering  on  the  shrouds'' 

'Mid  whose  dark  ifolds  the  day  lies  pale  and  dead ; 
As  thro'  my  tears  my  soul  looks  up  to  thee. 

Loathing  the  heavy  chains  that  bind  it  here, 
There  comes  a  fearful  thought  that  misery 

Perhaps  is  found  even  in  thy  distant  sphere. 
Art  thou  a  world  of  sorrow  and  of  sin. 

The  heritage  of  death,  disease,  decay ; 
A  wilderness,  like  that  we  wander  in, 

Where  all  things  fairest,  soonest  pass  away  ? 
And  are  there  graves  in  thee,  thou  radiant  world, 

Round  which  life's  sweetest  buds  fall  withered, 
Where  hope's  bright  wings  in  the  dark  earth  lie  furled. 

And  living  hearts  are  mouldering  with  the  dead  ? 
Perchance  they  do  not  die,  that  dwell  in  thee — 

Perchance  theirs  is  a  darker  doom  than  ours ; 
Unchanging  woe  and  endless  misery, 

And  mourning  that  hath  neither  days  nor  hours. 
Horrible  dream ! — Oh  dark  and  dismal  path, 

Where  I  now  weeping  walk,  I  will  not  leave  tliee. 
Earth  has  one  boon  for  all  her  children — death : 

Open  thy  arms,  oh  mother !  and  receive  me  ! 
Take  off  the  bitter  burthen  from  the  slave. 
Give  me  my  birth-right !  give — t}ie  grave,  the  grave !' — p.  58. 

Consider  this,  again,  in  reference  to  the  Lawrence  doctrine  of 
Ireams ; — 

*  A  PROMISE. 

'  In  the  dark,  lonely  night. 
When  sleep  and  silence  keep  their  watch  o'er  men  | 

False  love !  in  thy  despite, 
I  will  be  with  thee  then. 
When  in  the  world  of  dreams  thy  spirit  strays, 
Seeking,  in  vain,  the  peace  it  finds  not  here, 
Thou  shalt  be  led  back  to  thine  early  days 
Of  life  and  love,  and  I  will  meet  thee  there. 
I  '11  come  to  thee  with  the  bright  sunny  brow 
That  was  hope's  throne  before  I  met  with  thee ; 
And  then  I  '11  show  thee  how  't  is  furrowed  now. 
By  the  untimely  age  of  misery. 
I  '11  speak  to  thee  in  the  fond,  joyous  tone, 
That  wooed  thee  still  with  love's  impassioned  spell ; 
And  then  I  '11  teach  thee  how  I  've  learnt  to  moan, 
Since  last  upon  thine  ear  its  accents  fell. 
I  '11  come  to  thee  in  all  youth's  brightest  power, 
As  on  the  day  thy  faith  to  mine  was  plighted, 

And 
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And  then  I  '11  tell  thee  weary  hour  by  hour. 
How  that  spring's  early  promise  baa  been  blighted* 
I  '11  tell  thee  of  the  long,  long,  dreary  years. 
That  have  passed  o'er  me  hopeless,  objectless ; 
My  loathsome  days,  my  nights  of  burning  tears, 
My  wild  despair,  my  utter  loneliness. 
My  heart-sick  dreams  upon  my  feverish  bed. 
My  fearful  longing  to  be  with  the  dead. — 

In  the  dark  lonely  night, 
When  sleep  and  silence  keep  their  watch  o'er  men ; 

False  love !  in  thy  despite, 

We  two  shall  meet  again  !* — p.  50. 

*  SONNET. 

*  But  to  be  still  \  oh,  but  to  cease  awhile 
The  panting  breath  and  hurrying  steps  of  life. 
The  sights,  the  sounds,  the  struggle,  and  the  strife 
Of  hourly  being ;  the  sharp  biting  file 
Of  action  fretting  on  the  tightened  chain 
Of  rough  existence ;  all  that  is  not  pain. 
But  utter  weariness ;  oh !  to  be  free 
But  for  a  while  from  conscious  entity ! 
To  shut  the  banging  doors  and  windows  wide. 
Of  restless  sense,  and  let  the  soul  abide 
Darkly  and  stilly,  for  a  little  space. 
Gathering  its  strength  up  to  pursue  the  race ; 
Oh,  heavens !  to  rest  a  moment,  but  to  rest 
From  this  quick,  gasping  life,  were  to  be  blest !' — p.  118. 

There  are  in  this  volume  a  great  number  of  pieces  expressing 
feelings  of  the  profountlest  melancholy,  dejection  of  heart  and 
spirit,  weariness  of  life,  almost  despair.  The  best  and  most 
richly  endowed  of  human  beings  have  their  share  of  sorrow — but 
we  are  never  in  a  hurry  to  accept  effusions  of  this  sort  for  correct 
evidence  of  the  prevailing  mood  of  a  poet's  mind.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  contradict  themselves.  However  deep  a  wound  may 
have  been,  it  must  be  well  skinned  over  before  one  begins  to  beat 
time  upon  it.  Are  we  wrong  in  guessing  that  there  is  a  self- 
rebuke  in  this  sonnet  ? 

^  Blaspheme  not  thou  thy  sacred  life,  nor  turn 

O'er  joys  that  God  hath  for  a  season  lent. 

Perchance  to  try  thy  spirit,  and  its  bent. 
Effeminate  soul  and  base — weakly  to  mourn. 
There  lies  no  desert  in  the  land  of  life. 
For  e'en  that  tract  that  barrenest  doth  seem. 
Laboured  of  thee  in  faith  and  hope,  shall  teem 
With  heavenly  harvests  and  rich  gatherings,  rife. 
Haply  no  more,  music,  and  mirth,  and  love, 
And  glorious  things  of  old  and  younger  art, 
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Shall  of  thy  days  make  one  perpetual  feast : 

But  when  these  bright  companions  all  depart, 

Lay  thou  thy  head  upon  the  ample  breast 

Of  Hope,  and  thou  shalt  hear  the  angels  sing  above.' — p.  16. 

The  noblest  verses  in  the  book  are — like  these,  the  '  Absence/ 
and  the  '  Wish' — conceived  and  written  in  a  brave  high  tone  and 
style — a  style  that  reminds  us — we  are  sure  Mrs.  Butler  will  be 
pleased  with  the  comparison — of  the  still  smaller  collection  put 
forth  a  few  years  ago  under  the  signature  of  V. — a  spirit  such 
as  men  call  masculine. 

*  A  WISH. 

*  Let  me  not  die  for  ever !  when  I  'm  gone 

To  the  cold  earth ;  but  let  my  memory 
Live  like  the  gorgeous  western  light  that  shone 

Over  the  clouds  where  sank  day's  majesty. 
Let  me  not  be  forgotten !  though  the  grave 

Has  clasped  its  hideous  arms  around  my  brow ; 
Let  me  not  be  forgotten !  though  the  wave 

Of  time's  dark  current  rolls  above  me  now ; 
Yet  not  in  tears  remembered  be  my  name. 

Weep  over  those  ye  loved ;  for  me,  for  me, 
Give  me  the  wreath  of  glory,  and  let  fame 

Over  my  tomb  spread  immortality  !' — p.  28. 

We  shall  not  print  a  conjecture — though  we  think  we  could 
give  a  shrewd  one — as  to  who  the  lady  is  that  Mrs.  Butler  ad- 
dresses at  p.  52 ;  but  we  hope  we  may  be  forgiven  for  taking 
leave  of  our  poetess  on  the  present  occasion  in  her  own  words  :-^ 

*  TO  MRS.  

*  I  never  shall  forget  thee — 't  is  a  word 

Thou  ofb  must  hear,  for  surely  there  be  none 
On  whom  thy  wondrous  eyes  have  ever  shone 

But  for  a  moment,  or  who  e'er  have  heard 

Thy  voice's  deep  impassioned  melody. 
Can  lose  the  memory  of  that  look  or  tone. 

But,  not  as  these,  do  I  say  unto  thee, 
I  never  shall  forget  thee  : — in  thine  eyes. 

Whose  light,  like  sunshine,  makes  the  world  rejoice, 
A  stream  of  sad  and  solemn  splendour  lies ; 

And  there  is  sorrow  in  thy  gentle  voice. 

Thou  art  not  like  the  scenes  in  which  I  found  thee. 

Thou  art  not  like  the  beings  that  surround  thee ; 
To  me,  thou  art  a  dream  of  hope  and  fear ; 

Yet  why  of  fear  ? — oh  sure !  the  Power  that  lent 

Such  gifts,  to  make  thee  fair,  and  excellent ; 

Still  watches  one  whom  it  has  deigned  to  bless 

With  such  a  dower  of  grace  and  loveliness ; 

Over 
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Over  the  dangerous  waves  't  will  surely  steer 
The  richly  freighted  bark,  thru'  storm  and  blast, 
And  guide  it  safely  to  the  port  at  last. 
Such  is  my  prayer ;  't  is  warm  as  ever  fell 
From  oflF  my  lips  :  accept  it,  and  farewell ! 
And  though  in  this  strange  world  where  first  I  met  thee. 
We  meet  no  more — I  never  shall  forget  thee/— p.  52. 


Art.  III. — 1.  T/te  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Italy,  from  the 
time  of  Constants  lie  to  the  Fifteenth  Century  ^  represented  in  SI 
Lithochromatic  Plates,  by  Owen  Jones.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Text,  by  Henry  Gally  Knight,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.     2  vols,  royal  folio.     184'2-1844. 

2.  Uher  die  Sieben  Kirchlichen  und  die  Vierzehn  neuen  Regionen 
Roms,  Von  C.  J.  Bun  sen  (from  the  Beschreibung  der  Stadt 
Bom,  &c.     Lei])sig.    6  vols,     1 830- 18^14) . 

3.  Die  Basiliken  des  Cliristlichen  Boms  nock  tlircn  Zusammcnhange 
dargestcUt^    Von  C.  J.  Bunsen.     Miinchen.     1843. 

4.  Arabische  und  Alt-Balienisc/ier  Bauverzierungen,  gesammcU, 
gczeicluiet  und  mit  erlduternddn  Text  leg/eitet.  Von  F.  M.  Hes- 
semer.     (With  120  coloured  Prints.)     Berlin.     1842. 

YOUR  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  your  staunch  antiquary  of  the 
genuine  plodding  Gough  and  Stukeley  school,  who  values 
architecture  historically,  and  merely  historically,  escapes  innumer^ 
able  distresses  by  which  Sir  Visto  would  be  crazed.  He  considers 
every  ancient  building  as  an  ancient  chronicle  :  Ordericus  Vitalis 
in  Caen  stone,  Gervasius  Dorobernensis  in  Purbeck  marble. 
He  reads  his  tome  for  the  instruction  thereby  imparted  ;  he  de- 
lights in  it  all.  The  inelegance  of  the  composition  oflfends  him 
not,  neither  does  he  despise  the  rudeness  or  coarseness  of  the 
illuminations.  Continued  by  successive  annalists,  he  is  untroubled 
by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  style.  Each  successive  generation 
has  added  its  chapter,  its  page,  its  paragraph,  its  line :  speaking 
words  from  the  soul  of  those  whose  Ixxlies  are  silent  in  the  grave. 
Though  the  handwriting  may  change,  and  the  shape  of  the  letters 
vary,  and  the  method  of  narration  alter,  still  your  Chronicle,  like 
the  community  to  which  it  belonged,  forms  one  continuous  whole. 
You,  if  you  imbibe  Oldbuck's  spirit,  read  it  on  and  on  from  year  to 
year,  from  reign  to  reign,  from  century  to  century,  through  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  cloister- Latin,  and  cloister- Latin  and  Norman- French, 
and  Norman- French  and  Chaucerian- English,  as  one  authentic 
volume.  You  cannot  bear  that  the  smallest  portion  should  be  ex- 
punged, even  for  the  purpose  of  being  supplied  by  the  most  clever 
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conjectural  emendation.  Still  less  would  you  wish  that  some  In- 
crenious  popular  literateur,  actings  abbot  or  prior,  were  to  suppress 
the  original,  and  recompose  the  whole  in  aflFected  archaisms,  so 
as  to  make  the  story  look  as  he  fancies  it  might  have  done,  if 
compiled  in  the  twelfth  century.  '  L*  abito  non  fa  il  monaco  ;* 
he  will  not  gain  Anselm's  sanctity  by  arraying  himself  in  Anselm's 
cowl. 

'  Is  it  not  a  great  blemish,  Mr.  Oldbutk,'  says  Sir  Visto,  *  that 
the  front  of  our  noble  Minster  should  exhibit  the  deformity  of 
unequal  towers;  the  northern,  rude,  clumsy  Norman,  whose 
•tumpy  bulk  contrasts  so  disagreeably  with  the  delicate  propor- 
tions of  its  southern  companion  ?  * 

'  By  no  means,  Sir  Visto;  the  rude,  clumsy,  northern  tower 
is  a  certificated  work  of  the  times  of  the  Conquest.  It  is  coeval 
with  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  The  tower  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
authentic  pages  in  our  architectural  history  ;  if  you  tear  the  page 
out,  the  facts  it  tells  you  are  lost.* 

'  Surely  that  perpendicular  tracery,  blocking  up  the  circular 
arches  of  the  solemn  transept  windows,  should  be  removed,  and 
the  composition  restored  to  its  primitive  simplicity  ? ' 

*  You  are  quite  mistaken.  In  its  primitive  state  the  tran- 
sept was  not  simple :  every  capital  and  moulding  being  rich  in 
gold  and  colour.  By  letting  in  more  light,  the  blanched  walls 
would  only  look  more  cold  and  crude,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
deprive  the  building  of  the  instructive  lessons  this  portion  im- 
|)aTt8 ;  for  I,  Sir  Visto,  always  view  the  material  church  as  an 
emblem  of  the  spiritual  Church,  and  the  perpendicular  tracery 
is  to  my  mind  a  memorial  of  the  era  of  Cliicheley  and  Stafford, 
and  Gerson  and  the  Council  of  Constance,  when  so  many  changes 
were  fermenting  in  Christendom.  Were  I  reading  to  the  col- 
legers here,  I  should  make  them  attend  to  such  architectural 
features,  as  a  branch  of  technical  memory.' 

*  Well,  Monkbarns,  but  what  should  be  done  with  that  dimi- 
nutive gable ;  the  debased  Gothic  of  the  Elizabethan  era  ?  Would 
you  not  restore  the  cathedral  to  its  former  lofty  proportions  ? ' 

*  By  no  means.  Sir  Visto ;  don't  meddle :  the  walls  have  been 
lo  weakened  by  the  demolition  of  the  refectory  and  cloister 
which  once  adjoined  them,  that  they  could  not  bear  their  pristine 
altitude.  You  would  ruin  the  building  by  such  injudicious  and 
cruel  kindness.  The  whole  pitch  of  the  roof  has  been  lowered 
to  suit  our  modern  mode  of  carpentry,  and  the  choir  could  not 
now  caiTy  the  beams  according  to  their  antient  elevation.  The 
Ktjy/post  and  the  Queeii  post,  so  essential  U)  all  such  high  trussing, 
have  been  very  materially  shortened  by  the  alterations  begun  in 
the  time  of  William  and  Mary.     If  you  attempted  to  raise  the 
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cross-crowned  pinnacle  to  the  standard  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
it  would  tumble  down.' 

'  Well,  but  Mr.  Oldbuck,  surely  j/oit  will  not  plead  for  those 
misshapen  porches  and  doorways,  with  heavy  arches  and  con- 
torted pillars,  introduced  by  the  masons  of  the  age  of  Laud? 

*  I  do.  Uncouth  as  they  may  be,  they  possess  a  decided  eccle- 
siastical character :  they  are  in  keeping  with  the  cathedral  chaunt. 
They  are  more  than  mere  ornaments ;  although  both  you  and 
the  utilitarian  would  strangely  coalesce — so  constantly  do  extremes 
meet — in  casting  them  off.  Our  poor  dear  old  church  has  been 
80  hacked  about,  that  Laud's  additions  have  become  incorporated 
in  the  original  work.  Cut  them  away,  you  will  topple  the  whole 
edifice  upon  your  head.' 

Thus  are  the  feelings  of  our  antiquary  displayed.  There  is 
no  one  vestige  or  memorial  of  past  times,  which  he  does  not 
consider  as  appealing  to  the  heart.  The  rays  which,  dimly  dis- 
cerned in  the  dark  niche,  beneath  the  battered  canopy,  sur- 
rounded the  head  of  St.  Erasmus*  demolished  statue^  remind  him 
of  the  error  of  the  worship,  but  also  of  the  indecent,  nay  sacri- 
legious violence  with  which  it  was  removed.  Refusing  to  replace 
the  statue,  he  will  not  efface  the  traces  of  its  existence.  He 
seeks  not  to  blot  out  the  St.  Christopher  peering  through  the  white- 
wash, the  token  of  the  simple  faith  of  past  ages,  yet  he  abstains 
from  restoring  a  portraiture  which  would  be  a  mockery  in  our  own. 

The  lead-work  in  the  windows,  describing  the  void  outline  of 
the  figure  which  has  been  dashed  out  by  the  despoilcr ;  the  head 
in  blank,  and  the  hands  in  blank,  and  the  long  robe  in  blank,  and 
the  feet  in  blank,  at  the  bottom  [of  the  blank  by  which  that  long 
robe  is  indicated,  the  ideal,  as  it  were,  of  form,  reproduce  in  his 
mind  a  far  more  true  conception  of  the  building  in  its  glory, 
because  they  tell  of  the  calamities  it  has  sustained,  than  as  if  the 
absent  stained  glass  had  been  replaced  by  the  most  glowing  vitri- 
fications of  Willimentor  Wailes. 

The  sepulchral  recess  is  closed  by  the  elaborate  trellise, 
quaintly  knotted  and  contorted,  rusty  and  broken,  half  hiding  the 
tomb  behind.  Rusty  and  broken  as  the  iron  may  be,  Oldbuck 
advises  that  it  should  be  let  alone ;  he  will  not  have  the  enclosure 
repaired,  for  with  him,  mending  and  marring  are  synonymous 
terms,  nor  will  he  clear  it  away  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  better 
view  of  the  monument :  he  values  the  effect  of  mystery ;  and 
though  he  would  not  brighten  up  the  curious  workmanship  of  the 
old  craftsmen  of  St.  Eloi,  he  knows  that  if  it  were  removed  it 
would  be  sold  in  the  *  naval -store'  shop  for  two-pence  the  pound. 

That  reredoss,  erected  during  the  short  reign  of  Mary,  may  be 
inelegant^  and  inconsistent  with  the  decorated   tracery  and  the 
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aceful  foliage  of  the  battered  screen;  but,  executed  in  fjfrajfifo, 
drawing  and  halchinir  produced  by  scratching:  off  tht?  upper 
t,  so  as  to  show  the  black  sr-round  below,  it  is  a  valuable  mem«>- 
ml  of  the  short  sunshine  which  gleamed  upon  *  the  ancient  uoi- 
ship/  as  well  fis  cvidencinir  the  spreading  inlluence  of  ultra-montane 
taste.  *  Aiii\  if  the  reredoss  be  taken  down,*  says  Oldbuck,  *I 
know  that  to  the  brokers  it  will  wend  its  way,  and  our  only  speci- 
men remaining'  of  that  species  of  art  will  be  irrecoverably  lost/* 

The  heavy  memorial  of  the  age  of  our  first  Stuart,  the  knight 
In  his  stiff  armour,  t!ie  lady  in  her  sliffer  ruff  and  fardingale.  block 
up  a  portion  of  the  chancel  and  obscure  the  ancient  Sedilia ;  but 
the  knigfit  was  a  benefactor  t(i  the  poor :  he  founded  the  decayed 
hospital  :  perhaps  the  sight  of  his  effigy  may  yet  do  some  good, 
as  a  reproach  to  his  p)stprity ;  if  you  demolish  tlie  incum- 
hra nee,  as  you  call  it,  your  Sedilia  will  still  continue  as  unfdled 
as  Banquo's  chair. 

Our  antiquary  will  not  relay  the  footworn  pavements,  where 
the  sunken  flag-stones  mark  the  once  frequent  resort  of  the 
pilprims  along  the  aisle,  nor,  for  the  sake  of  trim  neatness,  mend 
and  replace  the  altar-steps  hollowed  by  the  knees  of  the  wor- 
fhippers  now  gathered  to  their  rest.  *  Nay/  says  Oldbuck,  '  1 
reverence  even  the  ponderous,  robust,  ample  brtjwn  woodwork 
of  the  choir,  with  the  hurlyburly  festoons,  coveys  of  jiierry 
plump  cherubs,  mitres  which  would  give  a  headache  to  a  wig 
block,  croziers  fit  to  fell  a  bull,  and  full-bultomed  Corinthian 
(apitals ;  for  they  do  so  put  me  in  mind  of  the  days  of  g^>od 
Queen  Anne,  *'  Convtjcalion/'  High  Church  and  Dr*  Sacheverell/ 
So  Jonathan  Oldbuck  ponders  and  reasons,  finding  sermons  in 
every  stone,  and  deriving  pleasure,  and  therefore  profit,  from  every 
token  of  the  successive  generations  who  have  worshipped  within 
the  consecrated  walls. 

Ill-judged  was  the  allegory  which  placed  the  statues  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture  as  the  mourners  round  the  tomb 
of  Michael  Angelo,     We  do  not  pay  due  honour  to  Architecture 

♦  N.B. — TUe  iron-wurk  of  the  tonibi  yf  Qiieeu  Elf&jiar  iuwl  Hcury  IL  in  the  Abbey, 
havinff  been  turn  duwiir  urn*  told  as  o1<l  metal  in  the  Almojirj  fur  two-[)eucc  a-pound. 
The  aJtar-screeii  preMiited  by  Queen  Mary  fi)  the  cufbedml  of  Caiitirhtiry,  having  IjiceM 
ejected  ai  rubbish  (whoo  Latifiviiic's  ta^ver  wai  dcmuliihctl).  the  hack  patiiifrlii,  orrm- 
metited  as  above  dsicfibed^aikd  in  perfect  preservatiou,  were  aeen  by  u«  exp<i«eU  for  ulIc 
&t  a.  broUer't  in  Saint  MartiitVlatif'.  A  provincial  na])eT  annouucei  that  ^  GuveniiDCiU 
intend  to  cumpjetely  restot*  the  tombs  of  Edward  the  Dlack  Prince  and  Henry  IV,  in 
Csoterbury  Calhedml,'  that  is  tti  tny,  to  de»tr<jy  tliern,  and  substitute  mae  bran  new 
DIMS  in  theif  tteod—ftjr  let  words  be  fairly  undcrsttwd,  no  toujb  or  building  can  be 
rtMiorttif  U!dp«»  by  pr«vioui  destruction — wltne**  tlie  *  Ijidyt;  ChapeP  at  St.  Mnry 
Ovcrie*  Norwich  Castk,  &c.  Ike.  kc.  The  Tower  of  London  ii  to  be  *reitored'  to 
ill  *  primitive  Nomian  aspect/  for  which  pnrposfi  tlie  Btiikrd  of  Drdaance  tntetid  to 
detnoliih  the  only  genuine  iptcimfM  of  old  English  tiniher  huildingi  (the  wafden* 
Itoutei)  now  remaiuing  in  London*  Htpair^  prtutve^  uphold  every  buildings  and  every 
fia^ment— £/*»io/j*A  noihmg  ;  but  never  Uiten  !o  the  itreu  voice  of  (be  restQrer. 
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if  we  consider  her  as  the  sister,  and  therefore  the  equal,  of  the 
mere  imitative  arts:  she  is  their  queen.  We  want  a  term  to 
designate  the  intellectual  rank  of  architecture,  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  ima^nation  that  we  can  scarcely  term  it  a  science, 
so  entirely  practical  and  subservient  to  our  needs,  that  we  can 
scarcely  reckon  it  as  one  of  the  aesthetic  arts.  And  yet  the  arts 
must  all  be  coerced  into  the  architect's  service.  Architecture,  as 
a  branch  of  human  wisdom,  constitutes  a  genus  of  its  own.  Sculp- 
ture and  painting  are  entirely  founded  upon  the  imitation  of 
nature,  whereas  the  basis  of  architecture  is  utility — utility  in 
every  sense,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  whilst  it  is  wholly 
conventional  in  outward  arrangements  and  forms.  Architecture 
may  borrow  many  a  principle  from  nature ;  but  she  consults  nature 
for  lessons,  and  not  for  models ;  and  let  us  here  hearken  to  our 
friend  Mr.  Cockcrcll,  and  listen  to  his  exposition  of  this  principle, 
in  a  passage  as  remarkable  for  its  acuteness  as  its  truth. 

•  Sir  C.  Wren  reflected  that  the  hollow  spire  which  he  had  seen  or 
built  in  80  many  varieties  was,  after  all,  but  an  infirm  structure ;  and 
he  sought  that  model  which  should  enable  him  to  impart  to  it  the  utmost 
solidity  and  duration.  Simple  was  the  original  from  which  he  adopted 
his  idea.  He  found  that  the  delicate  shell  called  turretella,  though  ex- 
tremely long,  and  liable  to  fracture  from  its  base  to  its  apex^  by  the 
action  of  the  water  amidst  the  rocks,  was  rendered  impregnable  by  the 
central  column,  or  newel,  round  which  the  spiral  turned.  Therefore,  in 
his  spire  of  St.  Bride's,  he  establishes  the  columella  in  the  centre,  round 
which  he  forms  a  spiral  staircase  to  the  top,  issuing  on  stages  of  arched 
apertures ;  thus  giving  us  (if  not  the  most  beautiful)  certamly  the  most 
remarkable  and  enduring  spire  hitherto  erected. 

•  When  Brunelleschi  was  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  dome  of 
Sta.  Maria,  at  Florence,  of  nearly  equal  diameter  with  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  but  at  more  tlian  twice  its  height  from  the  pavement,  upon 
a  base  raised  on  ])icrs,  and  by  no  means  of  the  strength  and  cohesion 
of  the  original  model,  the  Pantheon,  it  was  apparent  that  in  giving 
it  the  same  solidity,  the  weight  would  be  insupportable  on  such  a  foun- 
dation. How  was  this  object  to  be  accomplished  ?  Brunelleschi  re- 
flected that  the  bones  of  animals,  especially  of  birds,  possessed  solidity 
witiiout  weight,  by  the  double  crust  and  hollow  within.  But  above  all, 
he  remarked  that  the  dome  which  completes  the  architecture  of  the  human 
form  divine  was  constructed  with  a  double  plate,  connected  by  the  hght 
and  fibrous  but  firm  walls  of  the  hollow  cancclli,  so  that  strength  and 
lightness  were  combined  in  the  utmost  degree.  Brunelleschi  followed 
this  model  in  his  dome  of  Sta.  Maria ;  and  the  traveller  now  ascends 
lo  the  lantern,  between  the  two  crusts  or  plates  forming  the  inner  and 
the  outer  domes. 

•  Michael  Angelo  adopted  tnis  contrivance  in  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's; 
and  almost  all  the  subsequent  domes  are  upon  the  same  idea.** 

•  We  quote  from  the  report  in  tlie  Atheneum.  Why  docs  not  Mr,  Cockprt'll  yire 
us  an  authentic  edition  of  his  lectures  I 

In 
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In  ornament,  arc  hi  lecture  most  c*qually  appeal  to  nciture*  to  the 
racelul  leaf,  the  bintlin^x  tendril,  the  spreadinoc  herb  niul  flowret 
ri^Ll ;  but  the  arcbilect  empkjya  them  nil  as  cleuieals,  and  ill 
dinbination.  Even  as  the  living  body  assimilates  to  itself  the  fond 
bich  g-ives  it  growth,  and  the  air  jriiparLinor  health  and  vig^onr, 
alxive  all  bears  in  its  countenance  the  expression  of  the  vivi- 
[igmindi  »ii  does  Arcbiteclunj  render  all  the  material  objects  of 
ihich  the  buildinp:  is  cont posed,  atid  all  the  knowledge  requisite 
their  cond>ination,  antl  all  their  elegance  arid  symmetry,  sub- 
servient  to  her  own  donhnion  and  empire.  Hence  the  niasrnifitent 
conception  of  Vitruvius — Every  branch  of  human  kno\\lcd^e  is 
needed  to  ctinstitnte  the  perfect  archilecl:  literature,  design,  geo- 
metry* optics,  arithmetic,  history,  ]dnlosophy,  niusic»  medicine* 
jurisprudence,  astronomy*  There  may  be  somevYbat  of  Plalimic 
in>slicism  in  these  Vitruvian  opinions.  Still  we  always  find  them 
cleaving  more  or  less  to  the  preat  masters  of  the  art.  They  are 
founded  upon  immutable  truths.  Every  structure  becomes  the 
living  evidence  of  the  knowledge,  the  manners^  the  opinions,  and 
the  feelings  of  mankind. 

The  great  secret  of  study injs:  history  is  to  g^ive  it  reality.  History 
ne%'er  profits,  until  it  becomes  a  reminiscence  of  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  and  of  the  men  who  have  lived*  so  as  to  enable 
you  to  dismiss  from  your  mind  the  process  by  which  that  rcminis* 
fence  has  been  acquired.  Events,  as  if  they  bad  happened  before 
you,  Men»  as  if  you  knew  thcnu  Facts,  not  as  if  they  bad  been 
presented  to  y*m  in  bhu  k  and  w  bite,  through  the  pages  of  a  book, 
but  as  if  your  knowledge  bad  resulted  from  actual  observniion ; 
so  that  you  juay  hngel  Clarendon  in  Naseby,  and  Livy  in  Canna*. 
\ow  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  potency  of  architecture — h>r  tli& 
imagination  requires  somethin^:  to  work  upon  ;  and  nothing  is 
ever  fixed  in  the  memory  unless  some  colouring  is  added  by  the 
iuinginaiion.  In  this,  Architecture  helps  us  greatly,  more  even 
than  the  scenes  of  nature:  hills  and  mountains  tell  us  notbin*!:  fjf 
man,  nor  are  they  intended  to  do  so  ;  and  when  ue  iwo  not  able 
to  pourlray  to  ourselves  tlie  scene  in  which  the  actors  lived  and 
moved,  a  clond  fills  up  the  void*  We  cannot  sever  the  Senate 
from  Uie  Capiti*!,  nor  the  orator  from  the  Forum.  The  edifices 
-Which  nations  raise  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  deeds 
rhich  the  nations  perlbrm.  We  live  in  Rome;  we  dream  of 
7artbage.  Even  w  licre  history  is  silent,  ruins  speak  the  clearest 
iLnguage.  We  constat  with  liie  sons  of  Misraim  amidst  the  por- 
^U  and  columns  of  Thebes.,  though  their  race  and  language  have 
W*  ever  passe<i  away. 

But  there  is  no  feeling  so  intimately  connected  with  archi- 
icture  as  religion,  for  there  never  has  been  anv  faiih  possessed 
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by  man,  according  to  which  the  construction  of  the  honte  of 
sacrifice  or  prayer  could  be  indifferent.  Amidst  the  most  mis- 
taken forms  of  faith;  there  ever  has  been  a  right  tendency, 
however  wrongly  applied,  to  render  the  place  of  worship  worthy 
of  the  Divinity.  In  the  same  degree,  when  there  has  been  an 
absence  of  faith,  so  surely  is  that  absence  noted  in  the  neglect 
of  due  exertions  to  render  the  temple  appropriate  to  the  object 
of  worship,  which  the  standard  of  religion  requires.  From  the 
ritual  arises  the  temple ;  and  the  temple  becomes  the  commentary 
upon  the  ritual :  the  form  and  aspect  of  the  structure  appearing 
as  evidence  of  the  doctrines  taught  within  its  walls. 

The  historical  value  of  architecture  has  been  most  fully  appre- 
ciated by  Mr.  Gaily  Knight.  Without  in  anywise  neglecting  the 
principles  of  construction,  which  constitute  so  essential  a  portion 
of  the  science  of  architecture,  or  neglecting  the  technical  details 
belonging  to  the  anatomy  of  the  building,  few  writers  have  con- 
tributed so  laboriously,  so  intelligently,  and  also  so  munificently 
to  architectural  literature.  He  has  applied  himself  to  the  pur- 
suit with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  Upon  opening  such  magni- 
ficent volumes  as  those  presented  by  him  to  the  public,  it  is  at 
once  evident  that  no  market-price  put  upon  them  can  afford  any 
return  for  the  outlay  they  have  required.  Illustrations  so  accurate 
and  so  splendid,  need  the  union  of  the  head  to  direct  and  the 
hand  to  execute ;  and  also  the  third  great  requisite,  the  means  of 
defraying  the  cost.  This  Mr.  Knight  has  done,  most  ungrudg- 
ingly, most  liberally ;  liberally  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  woni, 
for  we  know  that  in  many  cases  he  has  had  a  double  object  in 
view ;  his  patronage  has  been  bestowed  not  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  drawings,  but  also  to  assist  merit,  and  to  afford 
solace  as  well  as  support  to  talent  and  industry  which  had  failed 
to  receive  their  reward. 

The  drawings  produced  under  Mr.  Knight's  patronage  are 
instructive  and  intelligible,  because  they  have  been  directed  by 
instruction  and  intelligence.  Mere  artistic  skill  is  insufficient  to 
produce  a  true  architectural  drawing ;  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  make  a  faithful  copy  of  an  in- 
scription, or  facsimile  of  a  manuscript,  unless  the  copyist  under- 
stands the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  so  is  it  impracticable 
for  the  draftsman  to  afford  faithful  representations  of  a  building, 
unless  he  fully  understands  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics 
of  its  style.  The  draftsman  is  ever  tempted  to  sacrifice  correct- 
ness to  effect,  and  to  improve  the  uncouth  original  to  the  standard 
of  picturesque  beauty.  Even  the  undue  heightening  of  a  light, 
or  overcharging  of  a  shadow,  would  mar  the  truth  which  the 
architectural  antiquary  requires. 

The 
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The  work  noticed  in  our  title,  cotiatitutes  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  collections  Mr.  Knight  has  made  for  the  history  nf  mediaeval 
architecture.  They  have  resulted  from  the  exertions  of  many  years 
nf  foreign  tra%*el  as  well  as  home  research.  Mr*  Knight's  first  pub- 
lication of  this  class  was  his  *  Architectural  Tuur  in  Normandyj' 
183G.  He  undertook  the  investiorations  which  form  its  subject,  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  mind  concerning  a  specific  problem 
— ^the  one  which  has  occasioned  the  most  difficulty  and  perplexity 
to  the  architectural  student.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  we 
mean  the  ever- contested  question,  of  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  style. 
Until  the  opening  of  the  Continent,  ihe  balance  of  exchange  with 
respect  to  literature  between  France  and  England  exhibited  a 
most  unequal  figure.  We  had  imported  their  archaeology,  their 
history,  and  their  aesthetics,  to  a  large  extent ;  whereas  they  in 
return  had  not  taken  much  be)ond  our  freetbinking,  our  jocquis^ 
and  our  rcdingotcs.  Upon  the  o]>ening  of  the  Continent,  when  the 
works  of  our  English  antiquaries  became  for  the  first  time  known 
Id  the  French  archaeologists,  our  appreciation  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture excited  equally  their  surprise  and  their  emulation.  They 
saw  with  how  much  diligence  we  had  investigated  the  pro- 
gress of  the  style  amongst  ourselves:  above  all,  that  we  claimed 
for  England  its  primary  origin. 

This  newly  awakened  spirit  of  inquiry  brought  our  Norman 
brethren  into  direct  coll  bio  n  with  the  doctrines  of  our  English 
I  school,  in  respect  of  the  date  assigned  for  the  complete  esta- 
blishment of  the  pointed  style.  We  considered  that,  in  England, 
the  reign  of  John  was  the  earliest  era  in  which  the  Gothic  style 
had  attained  any  decided  principle  or  consistency.  With  what 
surprise  therefore  did  w*e  learn  that  our  fellow-inquirers  could 
produce,  as  we  were  told,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  complete 
Gothic  in  the  existing  cathedral  of  CouLances,  begun  by  Bishop 
Robert  in  1030,  and  finished  by  Geoffrey  de  Mowbray  in 
1056!  Many  other  examples  were  adduced  by  the  Caen 
Society,  of  churches  budt  in  the  eleventh  century  in  the  pointed 
style*  Had  France  done  nothing  more  than  assert  her  prior 
claim  to  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  style,  possibly  the  claim 
would  have  been  conceded;  but  that  authenticated  instances  of 
^^ts  full  development  in  the  eleventh  century  could  be  produced, 
Hncittd  great  astonishment  in  all  who  had  pursued  the  same  investi- 
j?ati(ms  amongst  us.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Knight,  who 
bad  so  long  and  so  sedulously  employed  his  time  and  bestowed 
his  patronage  upon  the  aniiquilies  of  architecture,  determined  to 
undertake  a  personal  investigation  of  the  structures,  which,  whe- 
ther the  dates  assigned  to  them  should  prove  to  be  correct  or  not, 
constituted  some  of  the  most  important  passages  in  the  history 
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of  medieeval  art.  He  resolved  not  to  trust  merely  to  his  own 
judgment,  but  to  assist  himself  likewise  by  professional  know-* 
ledge ;  and  he  therefore  engaged  an  able  architect  to  be  his  com- 
panion, that  he  might  have  the  assistance  of  a  practised  eye  to 
examine  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  and  of  a  practised  hand 
to  delineate  their  forms.  Mr.  Knight  proceeded  in  his  investi- 
gations with  a  conscientious  and  diligent  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  :  he  called  up  his  witnesses  and  examined  them,  com- 
paring the  documentary  evidence  furnished  by  chronicles  and 
records,  with  the  structures  themselves.  The  result  of  his  mission 
was^  that  the  Norman  antiquaries  have  given  up  all  their  dates 
and  surrendered  at  discretion,  entirely  admitting  both  his  facts 
and  the  arguments  which  he  has  deduced  therefrom ;  and  thus 
a  definite  era  is  established,  as  it  should  seem^  in  the  chronolc^ 
of  Norman  art. 

When  studying  the  antiquities  of  Coutances,  Mr.  Knight  was 
reminded  of  Tancred  de  Hauteville  and  his  sons,  the  warriors 
who  had  effected  those  conquests  in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  consti- 
tuting perhaps  the  only  portion  of  mediaeval  history  which  has 
any  real  resemblance  to  the  fictions  of  chivalry.  Tancred  and 
his  children  were  natives  of  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  and,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Bishop  Geofirey,  the  victors  transmitted  to 
Normandy  a  large  proportion  of  their  spoils,  for  the  rebuilding 
of  his  cathedral.  Mr.  Knight,  having  in  his  first-mentioned 
volume  taken  a  view  of  the  architecture  of  the  Normans  in 
France,  equally  with  reference  to  the  Norman  remains  in  Eng- 
land, now  became  desirous  of  completing  a  sur\'ey  of  their  works, 
by  investigating  the  structures  they  had  raised  in  the  third  scene 
of  their  conquest  and  dominion — the  island  of  Sicily. 

He  again  pursued  the  course  he  had  adopted  on  the  former 
occasion :  he  travelled  to  Sicily  accompanied  by  an  architect,  that 
the  guarantee  of  a  professional  eye  might  not  be  wanting  to  con- 
firm the  testimony  of  an  amateur.  Hence  resulted  *  The  Nor- 
mans in  Sicily,  being  a  sequel  to  An  Architectural  Tour  in  Nor- 
mandy' (1838),  illustrated  by  a  magnificent  series  of  thirty  plates, 
which  exhibit  the  most  satisfactory  union  of  architectural  know- 
ledge and  pictorial  effect.  Faithful,  and  yet  picturesque;  most 
accurate,  and  yet  without  that  dry  meagre  fidelity,  which,  pre- 
serving the  letter  as  it  were  of  a  structure,  does  nothing  elsft  and 
wholly  loses  its  spirit.  Like  a  dull  narrative,  drawings  of  this  class 
give  you  the  facts  without  leaving  any  impression  on  the  mind. 

From  their  singularity,  no  architectural  structures  more  needed 
to  be  made  known  by  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  than  the  Norman 
remains  in  Sicily — none  more  difficult  to  multiply  through  the 
press.    Colour  is  an  essential  clement  in  buildings,  whose  peculiar 
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j  character  results  from  their  mosaics  and  frescoes,  the  6gures  and 

jinscrip lions  which  cover  iheir  walls  :  and  as  the  great  expense  of 
iblishing  in  colours  was  necessarily  an  impediment  to  adopt- 
Ifcg  this  mode,  except  in  a  few  of  the  plates,  it  is  the  more  remark- 
phle  lo  observe  how  successfn!  Mr.  Knight's  artist  has  heen  in 
libose  prints  which  are  deprived  of  this  accessory.  The  interior 
the  cathedral  of  Monreale  may  be  instanced  as  an  example  of 
is  successful  treatment  r  by  comparing  it  with  ihe  coloured 
agrav^ng  of  the  Capella  Rcale  at  Palermo,  you  can  fully  under- 
Pitand  the  effect  which  the  original  produces  to  the  eye.  Our 
doctrine,  that  architecture  may  be  best  treated  as  the  corollary  of 
history^  is  well  exemplified  in  Sicily.  The  political  relations  of 
that  country  differed  from  all  others  of  its  age^ — a  double  Clu'is- 
tian  hierarchy ;  the  Greek  Succession,  depressed,  but  yet  subsist- 
ing;  the  Latin  Succession  flourishing,  and  yet  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  its  rival;  whilst  the  Mutlah  was 
still  permitted  to  expound  the  Moslem  law.  The  diplomas 
and  charters  of  the  sovereign  exhibit  the  Arabic,  concurrently 
employed  with  the  two  great  dialects  of  the  Christian  world. 
Laws  and  institutions  of  Byzantium  flourished  under  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Norman  adventurer,  who  assumed  the  garb 
of  I  he  Greek  Basileus^  whilst  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Bagdad  or  Cordova  gave  splendour,  as  well  as  enervating  luxury, 
to  his  palace  and  his  throne.  Of  all  these  various  races*  and 
customs,  and  modes  of  thought,  mingled,  and  yet  not  intermixed, 
the  characteristics  and  tokens  are  found  equally  in  the  palace  and 
in  the  church.  Greek  mosaic  adorns  the  apse  :  *  billet  mould- 
ing,* and  *  dog-tooth  moulding/  and  '  chevron  moulding'  enrich 
the  arch;  Cufic  inscriptions,  in  bold  and  noble  characters,  de*- 
clarc  the  praises  of  the  Sultanking. 

Mr.  Knight  has,  therefore,  j udiciou sly  prefixed  a  succinct  and 
able  statement  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Normans  in  the  south  of  Europe,  together  with  a  sketch  of 
the  reigns  of  the  Norman  rulers  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  until 
Manfred's  death  and  the  accession  of  the  Arragonese  dynasty, 
Ttfere  is  no  other  work  in  English,  which,  for  popular  use,  con- 
tains so  clear  a  summary  of  this  interesting  chapter  of  European 
history. 

The  'Architectural  Tour  in  Sicily,'  to  which  tlie  '  Normans  in 
Sicily'  forms  the  preface,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  appreciated  un* 
less  in  conjunction  with  its  splendid  illustrations ;  for  those  alone 
can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  singularity  of  lorm  which  tbe 
edifices  display.  Here,  as  in  Normandy.  Mr,  Knight's  main 
object  was  to  investigate  tbe  origin  of  the  pointed  style.  From 
the  facts  which  he  collected,  he  ascertains  that  as  soon  as  the 
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Xamana  aciuev'eiL  z^eir  CQccnes:.  ;ae^  ess^M^cd,  as  Mr.  Kiuglit 
calls  iipoa  IS  ui  josove.  i  ^^  hio^rv  vboBj  niikiiown  in 
£an;pe.  T^ie  cnmiTiesL  ^u*  Scilj  was  e&ciAi  sx  yean  after  the 
cnixV{-.iesc  «i£  Eoe'sod — Saa  Gtuvaani  osl  Lepnxi  vas  built  in 
HQl.  by  Coixnc  ILieer.  31  :he  uxne  a£  Rafss.  The  other  ex- 
ampLes  lU  die  pisined  jcjie  31  Su^Iy.  bail:  bv  Count  Roger's  so% 
the  lins  Xarnzaa  V^g  wse  besTzn  wiuiss  Henrr  I.  was  sull 
«fT:TTg  oa  Kse  ciirsce  :c  Frrg-'aiM?  A-  us£se  are  in  the  pointed 
tfj!e  oc  arcruzecisre.  'v^iicu.  zTHxnallv  prevaiLed  in  all  the  sacredi 
CKvi!.  22ci  dumessc  irciuLecczre  ot  Scilj. 

*  Tne  HiifTiiinp*  rursjis.  fcH  ssiscizx  in  Skier,  proffe  firrt,  that  the 
Xinnans  ia.  SLcly  Gi=u2v<d  riis  pauxoai  Kjie;  MondiT,  that  itwu 
■sed  ia  :har  a^a^ui  bcsors  x  vas  aaei  «ii  die  oairmfni  of  Enrope ;  and 
tosrilT.  due  i:  vas  borrqw^  r-jm  dxe  Sanoea^  But  the  Norman 
Scd;an  icjje  wms  tuic  Samsex^c  alnae.  Sancesic  in  ics  archei,  it  wai 
Roman  '•:=.  :a  piZars  izii  ctciuX  Byranriry  in  ica  cnpolas  and  moaaics, 
Xomaa  azLi  Graek  iz  i3  ciriciiaLSLa — a  cocibisaiion  only  to  he  found 
ia  Sfdj.  izd  -ajgral  :cere.  &T2in  die  mixrzre  of  ihe  different  nations.* 

The  fact,  that  the  ScciLaa  XonzaBs  enplojed  the  pointed 
stjie  at  a  Terr  eaxlj  perioiL  and  :he  presnoipcian  that  soch  ttjie 
was  horroved  bj  tbem  brom  the  Saiacens.  bein^  esublished,  the 
qceation  then  is  raised  as  to  its  mode  of  transmissioii. 

*The  Saracer.ft  woo  cunqcered  Slalj  came  from  Eairoan,  a  large  city 
ahoo:  £ftT  m:l«s  to  ibe  coa:h-<aat  of  Tcnis,  built  br  Akbah  in  670. 
From  the  period  of  the  co=q«st,  a  cocstant  intercoar«e  was  kept  iip 
between  Sicilj  and  Kairuan  for  a  cecmnr  and  a  half.  The  king  of 
Kairoan  re^niari j  appointed  the  emir  of  P'alenno.  In  972  Muaz-ladiil 
Allah,  then  kinz  of  Kairvnn,  remoTed  mim  thence  to  Egtpt,  and  from 
tha:  time  lH  1039  (when  the  Saraccoa  oi  Sicily  declared  independenoeX 
it  wu  w;th  Egypt  that  the  mos:  frequent  interoourae  was  kept  up.  It 
ia  also  on  nrcord  that  the  same  king  of  Kalroan  who  sent  the  expedition 
to  conquer  Sxilj,  was  occupied  about  the  same  time  on  a  large  scale 
at  Kairoan,  in  the  cooairucdon  of  palaces  for  hia  own  residence  and 
that  of  bis  chief  officers. 

*  Fr.m  all  these  circtmistances,  it  appears  next  to  certain  that  the 
pointed  arch  came  to  Sicily  from  Kairoin,  and  that  it  was  first  habi* 
tually  employed  by  the  Saracens  of  Africa,  whether  there  introduced  by 
a  Saracenic  or  a  Greek  architect,  to  meet  that  love  of  variety  for  which 

tiie  Arabs  were  remarkable — probably  by  a  Greek but  how  did 

it  find  ita  way,  at  a  later  period,  into  northern  France  and  Germany* 
the  countriea  of  the  contineut  of  Europe  in  which  it  firat  made  its  ap- 
pearance ?  We  might  have  expected  to  have  found  it  firat  in  Normandy, 
aa  intercourse  waa  constantly  kept  up  between  what  may  be  called  the 
mother  country  and  the  Sicilian  colony ;  but  I  have  shown  in  a  former 
volume,  that  the  pointed  arch  did  not  appear  in  Normandy  so  soon  aa  it 
appeared  in  other  parts  of  northern  France.'—ii^.  p.  346-354. 
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MrV  Kniglit  concludes  by  adopting  the  opinion  so  often  advo- 
cated, that  the  pointed  arrh,  borrcnved  from  Asia  by  the  Crusaders, 
was  by  them  generally  introduced  into  Europe.  We  shall  have 
occasion  in  the  course  of  this  article  to  advert  again  sliarhtly  tothcs 
Gothic  question.  Here  we  shall  only  obser\*e,  that  the  Normanno- 
~  racenic  buildings  of  Sicily  constitute  a  distinct  formation,  which 
id  not  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  rest  of  Italy. 
T! he  ^  EtxUuastical  Antiquities  of  Italy, ^  the  publication  more 
immediately  before  us,  continues  the  series  <jf  the  works  bestowed 
upon  us  by  Mr.  Knight's  liberality,  excelling  all  its  predeces- 
sors in  external  splendour  and  intrinsic  utility.  The  plates  are 
accompanied  by  ample  descriptions;  a  masterly  essay  is  pre- 
fixed, whidi  should  be  reprinted  in  a  more  portable  form.  It 
constitutes  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  architecture,  strangely 
neglected  by  those  to  whom  it  naturally  belongs.  Lituro:icallj 
and  histtirically  considered,  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Rome 
have  been  laboriously  examined.  The  inono^apbs  of  the  Ba- 
silicas form  a  valuable  library*  Ciampini,  w^ho  has  treated 
generally  upon  the  subject,  is  a  clear  and  sensible  writer;  but 
in  his  works,  and  those  of  his  countrymen  generally,  there  ap- 
|iears  a  constant  conflict  between  principle  and  taste.  Faith 
leaches  the  Italians  to  respect  the  temples  of  their  forefathers; 
tastc^  or  at  least  the  stringent  necessity  of  appearing  to  possess 
a  taste^  compels  them  to  contemn  the  rude  monuments  of  de- 
clining art.  The  consequence  of  this  antagonism  is,  that  the 
illustrations,  without  which  architectural  archseology  constitute* 
but  a  blind  pursuit,  are,  in  their  Italian  publications,  as  scanty 
as  poor.  It  should  seem  as  if  the  htjrrid  forms  of  medicTval 
barbarism  scared  pencil  and  burin  out  of  their  propriety.  Tame 
and  unfaithful  outlinesj  meagre  scratches,  heavy  blotches,  dis- 
torted perspective,  <ind  a  total  absence  even  of  ordinary  truth,  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  older  Italian  engravings,  now  so  fre- 
I  qucnlly  the  only  memorials  of  structures  and  monuments,  which 
^v  ruthless  time^  and  still  more  ruthless  improvements^  have  swept 
Hmwaj. 

^m  *  Before  the  reign  of  Constantine,'  esya  Mr.  Knight,  '  the  followers 
^^  of  a  prohibited  creed  assembled  in  the  rooms  of  private  houses  and 
10  obscure  retreats ;  or,  if  occasionally  permitted  to  construct  build- 
ings for  the  performance  of  their  rites,  they  were  not  allowed  either  to 
1  make  them  of  large  dimcnsimis  or  to  consult  their  extenisil  appearance. 
^^  Constantine,  who  first  extended  to  Christianity  the  pTolectioiv  of  the  law, 
^f' built  his  first  church  at  Rome,  and  this  was  the  tirst  church  that  was 
f  cf>ustRicted  on  a  plan  which  was  considered  to  be  the  best  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  Cliristiaa  wt>rship. — Rome»  therefore,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  ibe  birthplace  of  EcclesiaBiical  Architecture ;  and  in  Italy, 
and  in  Italy  alone,  we  still  find  a  succession  of  churches,  commencing 
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from  the  earliest  times,  and  unhitemiptedly  carried  on  through  after 
ages.' 

The  series  of  examples  selected  by  Mr.  Knight,  being  eighty- 
one  in  number,  drawn  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  fidelity,  and 
carefully  described,  constitute  an  architectural  tour,  extending 
from  the  Tyrolese  Alps  to  Calabria,  and  exhibit  the  continuous 
course  of  Christian  art. 

We  shall  avail  ourselves  amply  of  Mr.  Knight*s  descriptions  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  making  our  readers  acquainted,  as  far  as 
is  possible,  with  the  valuable  contents  of  his  work,  yet  having 
to  contend  against  the  unavoidable  disadvantage  of  not  being  able 
to  present  them  with  the  excellent  delineations  which  he  swords. 
This  imperfection  we  shall  in  some  degree  endeavour  to  supply, 
by  plans  of  the  principal  edifices,  which,  though  not  reduced  to 
an  uniform  scale,  have  been  collected  from  the  best  sources. 
These  are  the  bones  of  the  buildings,  and  will  show  the  conform* 
ation  which  the  structures  assume.  We  shall,  however,  depart 
from  the  arrangement  which  Mr.  Knight  has  pursued.  He  has 
presented  us  with  the  buildings  in  chronological  order — strictly 
so— departing  from  such  order  only  in  one  example.  This  con- 
tinuous development  of  architecture  may  have  its  advantages; 
but  in  Italy,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  country,  various 
styles  and  modes  of  architecture  have  been  concurrent  in  point 
of  date.  Chronology,  in  such  a  case,  parts  friends — it  becomes 
a  Linnaean  or  artificial  system,  separating  examples  united  by 
natural  affinity. 

Less  splendid  than  Mr.  Knight's  publication,  but  equally 
important  as  affording  materials  for  the  historical  study  of 
architecture,  are  the  productions  bearing  the  name  of  his 
Excellency  the  Chevalier  Bunsen.  The  labours  of  nearly 
thirty  years  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Beschrdbung  der 
Stadt  Rom,  now  brought  to  a  completion  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  this  distinguished  individual,  who,  perhaps, 
alone  amongst  our  contemporaries  is  competent  to  the  direction 
of  a  task,  requiring  the  talent  of  the  philologer,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  historian  ;  but  which  neither  philologer,  philosopher,  nor 
historian  could  execute,  unless  with  the  opportunity  of  continued 
residence  amidst  objects  concentrating  the  interest  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  world.  M.  Bunsen's  work  is  in  fact  not  so  much  a 
Description,  a  Beschreibung  of  Rome,  as  an  Encyclopaedia  of 
Rome,  comprehending  every  subject  connected  with  the  locality, 
whether  historical  or  topographical,  approaching:  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  what  we  have  always  considered  would  be  the  best 
mode  of  historical  teaching — a  field  lecture,  in  which  the  visible 
objects  are  rendered  illustrations  of  history.    Niebuhr  contributes 
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a  most  lively  and  characteristic  sketch  of  the  rUe  ami  fall  uf  the 
city,  and  its  restoration  after  the  return  t>f  the  papal  court  from 
Avignon.  Most  of  the  sections  treating  upon  historical  lopo- 
g^raphy  are  by  M.  Bunsen,  carrying  down  its  various  epochs  from 
the  ages  of  the  kings  to  the  most  recent  period*  and  thus  including 
(as  in  the  Essays  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article)  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress,  and,  we  must  also  add»  the  decay,  of 
Christian  architecture  and  Christian  art. 

The  treatises  contrihotecl  by  M,  Bunsen  exhibit  the  application 
of  his  personal  knowledge  and  learning  to  topography.  He 
IDTestigates  with  minute  precision  the  curious  specialties  by 
which  the  archaeologist  ts  ecjually  perplexed  and  interested.  At 
the  same  time  he  connects  bis  details  by  speculations,  which, 
because  they  belong  to  Home,  are  therefore  elements  of  the  history 
of  the  wi  irld ;  for  every  portion  of  Rome  tells  of  the  history  of 
Rome,  which,  in  the  words  of  her  historian*  is  mediately  or  im- 
mediately the  history  of  all  mankind  : — *  Ita  enim  late  ubique  per 
orbem  terrarum  arma  circumtulit,  ut  qui  res  ejus  legunt  noo 
unius  populi  sctl  generis  humani  facta  discant.^— The  very  pave- 
ment of  the  Forum,  as  you  look  down  upon  it,  conquers  the 
imagination  by  the  associations  it  suggests. 

All  the  churches,  ancient  and  modern,  are  descrihed  with  great 
minuteness.  In  eyery  other  topography  of  Rome,  early  Christian 
monuments  constitute  but  an  incident,  upon  which  the  antiquary, 
especially  the  Italian,  dwells  as  little  as  possible:  he  tries  to 
hurry  out  of  the  old  time- worn  temple  of  the  Barbarian.,  unless 
he  can  find  a  shaft  or  a  frieze  which  recals  the  delights  of  the 
classical  age.  Not  so  Bunsen  and  his  coadjutors*  Combining 
patient  labour  and  enthusiasm,  they  delight  in  the  remains  of 
pristine  faith. 

Upon  the  other  subjects  which  the  Beschreihuuff  embraces* 
we  regret  exceedingly  that  we  cannot  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
obftcn'e  that  the  collection  contains  the  only  perfect  cfitalof/ms  of 
the  Museo  Pio-Clemenlino  and  the  Capitoline  Museum.  The 
great  characteristic  of  the  work  is  the  condensed  criticism,  with 
which  Bunsen  treats  the  many  contested  points,  about  which 
arc hceolo gists  have  been  so  long  divided.  Amidst  the  mass  of 
materials,  be  gives  you  so  much  of  the  fact  as  is  necessary  to 
maintain  his  argument,  and  nothing  more.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  the  documentary  sources,  many  never  before  adequately  em- 
ployed, combining  both  classical  and  mediceval  learning,  constant 
obsenation  of  the  objects  themselves,  the  zeal  and  information 
which  has  led  Bunsen  on^  the  clear  gootl  sense  which  has  taught 
him  when  to  stop,  render  investigations,  which  so  often  assume 
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a   dry  and   repulsive   aspect,    equally   a  practical  sruide  to  the 
traveller  and  an  invaluable  accession  to  liistorical  literature. 

In   the  work  which  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  more  particu«^ 
larly  devoted  to   the  Basilica,    *  Die   Btmliken   des  Christliche 
MmnSi   &c.,  he  has  discussed  many  questions  which  would  have 
been  out   of  place  in   the  tapos^raphica!  Description  of  Romejl 
He  treats  upon   the  Basilica  in  connexion  with   Christian  archie 
tecture  generally »  as  well   as  in  relation  to  its  practical  applica^ 
lion  or  revival.     More  than   1500  years  have  elapsed,  says  heJ 
since  the  Basilicas  of  Rome,  in  their  various  changes,  have  been 
the  admiration  of  the  Christian  world  r   Paul  in  us  and  Prudentius 
beheld  the  structures  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius,  the  length*  ^ 
ened  colonnades  of  the  ancient  Vatican,  and  ihe  ruined  temple  oIh 
the  Ostian  Gate,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  we  now  behold  the 
structures  of  Bramante  and  Michael  An«relo.     The  biographers 
of  the  popes,  and  the  historians  of  the  middle  ages,  consider  and 
eulogize    the   erection,    the   restoration,  or   the  adornment  of  a 
Basilica,  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  commendable  acts  of 
each  pontificate ;  and  in  the  few  accounts  which  have  been  pre*  ™ 
sened  of  the  innumerable  pilgrims,  whose  devotion  led  them  io'f 
the  middle  ages  to  the  tomb  of  tlie  Apostle,  their  admiration  uf 
these  structures  mingles  itself  with  the  expression  of  their  ^c^Q- 
lion  and  piety. 

His  Excellency  examines  bricily,  but  ably,  the  relation  between 
the  style  of  the  Basilicas  and  those  of  subsf»quent  times,  down  to 
our  own.  He  considers  that  the  unity  of  idea  which  prevails  in 
its  form,  gives  these  buildings  an  indescribable  charm.  Theao 
aesthetic  examinations  be  grounds  upon  the  historical  develop- 
ment. Connecting  the  Basilicas  of  the  Western  empire  with 
the  buildings  destined  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  East^  he 
then  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  various  periods  of 
Christian  architecture  ;  and  thus  investigating  the  structures 
erected  at  Rome,  from  the  age  of  Constantine  to  the  twelfth 
century,  he  incorporates  much  information  acquiretl  since  the . 
publication  of  his  first  essays* 

Information,  possessing  much  novelty  and  interest,  is  fiiund  ial 
Mr.  Hessemer^s  book,  which  we  also  owe,  though  published  abroad^] 
to  Mr.  Knight's  patronage  and  liberality.     This  artist  was  em* 
ployed  by  Mr,  Knight  to  make   drawings  of  the  Arabian  anti*J 
quilies   of   Egypt,   for   the   purpose   of  comparing    them    will 
the  remains  of  Sicily;  and  the  work  before  us  gives  a  portion 
of  his  labours.      The   still  subsisting  jealousy    of  the    MahofI 
metans  imposes  many  difliculties,  which  Hessemer  overcame  bj 
taking  lodgings  opposite  the  principal  mosr^uesj  and  cautiouslj 
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enterinc^  ihcm  in  a  Turkish  dress.  The  arabesque  of  the  Moa- 
Icinin  in  Eg^ypt  possesses  a  very  different  charncter  from  the 
archileclure  af  their  co-reliponists  in  Spain,  or  in  Ilindoslan. 
It  has  more  solidity,  more  vieaninrf,  than  cither ;  the  inter  lacing's, 
which  form  a  considerahle  portion  of  this  style  of  adornment, 
have  evidently  derived  much  improvemonl  from  the  contemjdation 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  skill,  and  exhibit  wonderful  grace  as  well 
lis  dexterity  in  their  mvarj  wandeungs.* 

In  the  present  article,  we  shall  attempt  to  indicate  the  develop- 
ment of  Ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Western  or  Latin  Chris- 
tendom, from  its  normal  type,  the  civil  or  judicial  Basilica  of  the 
Romans,  tTadn<j  the  transitions  which  produccfl  the  ecclesiastical 
iirchilectnre  of  the  middle  ages,  until  the  structure  of  tlie  Foruni 
cx^panded  into  the  Gothic  glory  of  Cologne  and  JMthin, 

We  cannot  here  attempt  to  investigate  the  causes  destined  to 
produce  that  alteration  in  the  human  intellect,  of  which  the  out- 
ward token  was  exhibited  in  the  so-called  decline  of  the  fine 
arts.  Symptoms  of  this  altered  course  of  thought  were  evident 
before  the  promulgation  of  Christianity^^  and  proceeded  with 
increasing  rapidity  as  the  new  faith  became  triumphant.  The 
problem  of  the  great  change  which  thus  came  upon  the  human 
inind  is  very  intricate.  Art  may  have  lost  its  ancient  elegance, 
but  this  mutation  was  nevertheless  the  necessary  means  for  the 
wonderful  development  afier wards  assumed  by  architecture,  in 
producing  a  style,  which,  though  not  rendering  others  unchris- 
tian, was  certainly  more  than  all  others  congenial  to  Christian 
faith.  One  element,  however,  cannot  escape  notice.  The  anti- 
pathy borne  by  the  early  Christians  to  the  fine  arts,  debased 
by  the  pollutions  of  heathen  idolatry,  can  neither  be  denied  nor 
ouQcealed;  and  the  same  causes  which  prevented  the  cultivation 
of  the   arts,   ensured   the   degradation  and   subversion  of  their 

*  Wbilit  (hU  artifile  waft  in  tliepre^,  we  \mve  tiad  tbec^pportumty  of  ifii|iectrrig  llie 
'  C^trogrojia' dtiP  Jtaiia^''  by  Attilio  Zuccagtii-Orlaniiinl,  Florence,  1 835*1 '*'44,  perbAps 
tiie  moat  espvusive  work  evet  brougbt  uut  at  tlie  coat  of  a  mi  vale  individual,  Biuce, 
MS  we  are  iufofmed,  tbe  autbor  baa  bestowed  on  it  not  lest  ibaii  20.000/.  It  consistj 
of  4  *me*  of  atlases,  illystmtiriff  the  (reos^rupby  and  the  scenery  of  the  wbole  of  Ilaly  : 
tbe  gieog^rapbiciil  portion  is  of  lingular  value,  containing,  fint^  the  phy«ical  geoi^^niphy, 
Mcoudly,  tb«^  political  geograpby,  fliirdl>%nriaps  of  all  the  cities  and  capo-liiogbi  throu^K- 
i>ut  Italy.  Tbe  illuitrative  |K)rtioij  contains  nHmeroiii  buildiiige  uf  whicb  no  otber 
pngraving^cicisf.  Tlie  jwirUarp  arranged  in  the  fullDwiiig  order:**!,  Monaco;  2.  The 
Sarrliniao  Staler;  3,  P«)rtjoii«  nf  Italy  iocortiorated  with  the  SwiRi  Confederation  or  (he 
Auftrtaii  Kmpire*,  4.  Tbe  Vcneto-Lomharclo  kin^jdomj  5  to  8.  Parma,  Este,  Lncca, 
od  Tuscany;  9.  Poulifical  States;  10*  San  Marino;  IL  Naples  and  Sicily;  12. 
lie  Italian  IikiidK;  heiuf;  the  moat  complete  storeliouse  of  information  which  has  ever 
ppeared,  aiid  winch  no  other  work  can  Mipply,  The  aullior  slates,  and  must  truly,  that 
t  ur)dert<M>k  the  work  aa  ati  itflerini^  to  hi$  native  country ;  and  we  luok  in  vain  for  any 
itraltel  instance  of  die  devotion  of  talent,  labour,  and  fortune.  We  regret  to  be  corn- 
tied  to  ibotice  io  important  a  prodticlloti  hi  tbij  perfunctory  maiineri 
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proudest  and  most  splendid  monuments.  Excluding;  for  the  pre* 
sent  the  consideration  of  other  agencies,  the  first  paragraph  in  the 
jise  of  Christian  architecture  must  narrate  the  fall  of  the  struc- 
tures devoted  to  the  superstition^  which  it  was  the  end  of  the 
Gospel  to  obliterate  and  destroy. 

The  heathen  temples  were  doomed  to  inevitable  ruin.  Laws 
had  been  promulgated  by  Theodosius  for  their  preservation  :  con- 
ducive to  the  decoration  of  the  city,  they  might  be  perhaps  ren- 
dered useful  for  the  purposes  of  civil  society.  Some  may  have 
been  thus  respited,  though  not  rescued,  until  the  decayed  remains 
jcrumbled  to  the  ground ;  they  were  never  respected  or  honoured 
by  public  opinion,  and  could  rarely  be  adapted  to  the  objects 
pointe<l  out  by  the  imperial  law,  without  such  alterations,  as,  in 
most  cases,  amounted  to  destruction.  Others  were  accidentally 
preserved  in  desolate  or  secluded  situations,  in  the  forest  or 
the  marsh,  or  the  mountain  glen,  or  on  the  shore,  whence  the 
inhabitants  have  been  extirpated  or  chased  away.  Such  are  the 
columns  of  PsBstum :  the  heavens  are  yet  as  bright  as  when  the 
garlands  hung  down  from  the  ruined  architrave  ;  the  sea  as  azure 
as  when  the  waves  were  ploughed  by  the  painted  prows ;  the 
crushed  herbs  beneath  your  feet  still  send  up  their  rich  perfume. 
To  the  senses,  the  works  of  art  are  still  as  noble^  the  works  of 
nature  as  sweet  and  gay ;  but  the  whole  scene  mourns  under  the 
curse  inflicted  upon  scoffing,  lascivious,  corrupted,  Hellas.  Lan- 
guage, people,  race — their  very  name  has  disappeared.  The 
wasting  pestilence  still  hovers^  and  will  ever  hover,  marking  the 
vengeance  which  has  fallen  on  the  deserted  shore. 

Few  temples  were  ever  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  Christian 
worship :  fewest  of  all  in  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world.  '  Of 
the  Christian  hierarchy,'  says  Gibbon,  '  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
commonly  the  most  prudent  and  the  least  fanatic ;  nor  can  any 
positive  charge  be  opposed  to  the  meritorious  act  of  saving  and 
converting  the  majestic  structure  of  the  Pantheon.'  In  casting 
the  account  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Christian  hierarchy, 
such  a  Pontiff  as  Gregory  the  Great  would  have  been  ill  inclined 
to  accept  the  encomium.  In  the  gergo  of  Gibbon,  '  fanaticism*  is 
piety,  and  *  prudence '  unbelief.  The  '  meritorious  act,'  thankful 
as  we  may  be  for  the  result,  was  a  single  item,  by  no  means  in- 
fluencing the  general  balance  of  praise  or  dispraise :  it  was  the 
solitary  performance  of  Boniface  iV. ;  it  was  an  act  from  which 
no  consequences  resulted.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pantheon, 
we  fail  to  detect  any  real  example  in  Rome,  of  a  temple  which 
can  be  said  to  owe  its  preservation,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
to  the  Christian  clergy.  They  had  then  no  thought  of  the  kind — 
they  took  no  pleasure  in  such  antiquities.     They  sought  no  credit 
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for  8uch  care.  Antiquaries,  with  eager  zeal,  have  collected  a1>out 
ten  examples,  in  which  this  preservation  is  asserted.  Even  in 
the  cases  which  are  least  dubious,  no  further  merit  can  be  claimed 
for  the  hierarchy  than  the  accidental  preservation  of  a  portico,  a 
L-ella,  or  a  wall,  an  encumbrance  which  it  was  tToublesome  to  re^ 
move — a  fragment  which  saved  some  expense,  built  up,  concealed, 
marred,  or  deformed  hy  the  new  erection  to  which  it  was  unwillingly 
conjoined. 

It  could  not  be  otherw  ise.  In  the  early  Christians,  anv  participa- 
tion in  our  modern  worship  of  heaiheo  art,  would  have  been  false 
and  unnatural  All  the  opinions,  all  the  habits,  all  the  feelino^s,  all 
the  conscience  of  the  early  Christians  strove  nc^ainsl  ihc  preservaiion 
of  the  memorials  of  heathenisni*  Neither  beauty  nfir  convenience, 
if  they  had  jxjssessed  the  latter  rer|nisite,  would,  save  in  some  (ew 
q)ecial  case5,  like  that  of  the  Pantheon,  plead  for  the  preservation 
of  the  relics  of  classical  antiquity.  They  considered  the  idols  as 
accursed.  No  object  which  had  in  anywise  been  connected  with 
the  worship  of  idols,  or  could  be  supposed  to  have  been  employed 
in  their  service,  was  to  be  used  without  exorcism.  Thus,  in  the 
ritual  of  the  church  of  Durham,  there  is  a  form  of  prayer  for  hal- 
lowing the  vase  found  in  the  Roman  encampment,  which  could  not 
be  employed  for  any  Christian  use  until  subjecied  to  such  pnrific^a- 
lion.  Nor  was  this  belief  confined  to  the  rude  Northumbrian  pea- 
sant, or  to  a  barbarous  age.  Let  us  place  ourselves  before  the  pir- 
lal  of  St.  Peter's,  fresh  from  the  workmen's  hands.  Four  months 
have  been  employed  in  removing  the  huge  ol)elisk  of  Sesostris 
from  the  ruins  of  Nen/s  Circus  to  the  front  of  the  Great  Basilica. 
Eifirht  hundred  workmen,  toiling;  at  creaking  wineh  and  g^roanint^ 
capstan,  heave  up  the  mass;  whilst  the  breathless  crowd  watch 
the  slow  rising"  of  the  g-jprjinlic  beam*  1 1  stops ;  when  the  one  cry — - 
^Ofjim  alfe  fmih*  which  subjects  the  individual  who  suggests  the 
happy  expedient  to  the  pain  of  death,  enables  the  maestro  to 
complete  his  task :  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  the 
*guglia*  stands  firm  and  erect  upon  its  basement.  But  is  the 
work  completed? — No  :  the  trophy  of  the  victory  of  Christianity 
over  Heathenism  cannot  yet  be  received  as  such,  until  all  con* 
nexton  with  its  former  slavery  to  the  Fiend  has  been  destroyed. 
In  solemn  procession,  the  Supreme  PontilT  exorcises  the  magni- 
ficent work,  so  long  dedicated  to  the  foul  superstition  of  M  israim, 
and  devotes  it  to  the  honour  of  the  Cross,  performing  the  rites 
which  were  deemed  to  expel  the  evil  spirit.  Those  who  may  not 
share  in  the  belief  which  dictated  these  ceremonies,  must,  never- 
theless^ respect  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  simple  majestic 
language^  commemorating  the  consecration  of  the  spods  of 
heathenism  to  the  service  of  the  Cross — *  Ecce  Crux  Domini— 
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Christus  vincit — Christus  rcgnat — Christud*  iitiperat— Christui 
ab  omni  malo  plebem  suam  defendat. — Vicit  Leo  de  tribu  Juda.* 
Thus  did  Pope  Sixtus  record  his  triumph.  Yet  there  was  a 
greater  triumph  felt  by  the  zeal  which  taught  the  early  Christians 
to  glory  in  casting  down  the  altars  and  the  high  places  devot^  to 
Sin — deeming — we  will  not  presume  to  judge  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly — that  such  a  testimony  to  the  truth  was  imperatively 
enjoined  upon  them.  By  their  deeds  they  contemned  the  tem- 
porizing policy  of  the  emperors.  They  sought  the  actual  and 
visible  victory  of  literally  erecting  the  temple  of  the  Lord  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  habitation  of  the  demon.  The  statues  were  broken, 
to  be  buried  in  the  foundations :  hence  few  sculptures  have  ever 
been  found  at  Rome  which  did  not,  like  the  Venus  of  the  Medidi 
show^  by  their  defacement  and  fractures^  the  aversion  of  which 
they  had  been  the  objects.  Amongst  the  great  congregation  of  tlie 
faithful,  the  distaste,  the  horrors  excited  by  paganism — ^its  stmc- 
tures,  monuments,  glories,  charms — were  unconquerable  and  pa- 
ramount. Idols  might  have  been  removed,  and  the  building  con» 
secrated  by  the  rites,  which,  according  to  the  primitive  belief, 
would  drive  away  the  demon — ^yet  no  lustration  could  entirely 
heal  the  leprosy  of  the  walls.  The  language  of  the  Vii^n 
Martyr  was  echoed  in  every  heart — 

*  Your  gods,  your  temples,  brothel-houses  rather ; 
Or  wicked  actions  of  the  worst  of  men, 

Pursued  and  practised.     Your  religious  rites! —  ' 

Oh !  call  them  rather  juggling  mysteries. 
The  baits  and  nets  of  hell.   •    •    .    .    • 
Your  Venus  whom  you  worship  was  a  harlot — 
Flora,  the  foundress  of  the  public  stews, 
And  has  for  that  her  sacrifice. 
Your  Jupiter,  a  loose  adulterer. 
Incestuous  with  his  sister.     Read  but  those 
That  have  canonized  them.     You  will  find  them  worse 
Than  in  chaste  language  I  can  speak  them  to  you.* 

Whatever  had  been  touched  by  paganism,  seemed — and  can  we 
say  unjustly  ? — to  be  reeking  with  impurity. 

Whilst  conscientious  feelings  thus  deterred  and  repelled  the 
early  Christians  from  adopting  the  heathen  temples,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Christian  worship,  the  same  feelings  attracted  them  to 
holy  ground.  We  shall  see  hereafter  why  the  temples  were  wholly 
unfitted  by  their  mere  plans  and  arrangements  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Christian  ritual.  But,  above  all,  they  were  destitute  of  the 
associations  by  which  devotion  was  nourished,  faith  enhanced. 
Jove*s  temple  crowned  the  Capitol  :  the  structures  devoted  to 
the  false  gods  shone  above  the  palaces  of  imperial  Rome :  but 
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the  victories  of  failh  had  l>een  won  by  pain,  anguisb,  sufferingr 

death:  the  altar  was  not  to  be  raised  amidst  tbe  haunts  of  men; 
the  commtinion  of  saints  was  sought  amongst  the  lone  memorials 
of  the  departed. 

The  ctrcumslances  which  thus  operated  have  been  described 
by  Mr,  Knigbtj  in  a  passage  which  may  be  considered  classical 
in  its  kind  : — 

*  From  the  custom  which  bad  origmated  in  tbe  catacombs— from  the 
hibit  which  the  primitive  ChriBtians  hmd  acquired  of  visititig  tbe  graves 
of  the  manvrs — it  became  a  mutter  of  necessity  to  associate  the  church 
with  the  tomb,  and  to  provide  a  place  of  worship  below  ground  as  well 
as  above.  This,  in  several  instances,  was  accomplished  at  Rome  by 
placing  tbe  church  immediately  above  a  part  of  the  catacombs,  as  at  San 
Lorenzo  and  Santa  Agnese;  or,  as  at  Si,  Peter's,  by  placing  the  ahar 
immediately  above  the  spot  to  which  the  mortal  remains  of  tbe  Apostle 
had  been  removcii. 

'  The  practice  of  oBsociating  the  churches  with  the  graves  of  murtyrg 
was  the  cause  of  their  being  frequently  placed  in  situations  which  hnd 
litde  reference  to  public  convenience — namely,  without  the  walls  of  the 
cities  to  which  tbey  belonged.  For,  as  executions  usually  took  place 
without  the  walls,  and  as  tbe  martyrs  were  often  buried,  or  supposed  to 
have  been  buried,  where  tbey  were  put  to  deatli,  the  wish  of  that  age 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  frequently  placing  tbe  churches  in 
remote  and  insulated  situations.  Thus  it  was  that  Constantine  placed 
the  Church  of  St,  Peter  adjacent  to  tbe  Circus  of  Nero,  though  the  city 
of  Rome  was»  at  that  time^  at  some  distance  from  the  Vatican  Hilh 
Tbeodosius,  for  similar  reasons,  placed  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  city,  on  tbe  opposite  side.  At  that  time  a  liability, 
which  afterwards  expuscd  insulated  churches  and  their  frequenters  ta 
much  peril,  did  not  ex:ist.  At  that  time  the  interior  of  the  empire  wna 
still  inviolate^  and  those  who  built  the  churches  never  imagined  that  the 
day  might  come  when  their  descendants  could  not  go  out  of  the  walla 
without  being  liable  to  attaclcst  and  when  the  churches  themselves  would 
be  exposed  to  insult  and  injury*  Little  did  Constantine  imagine  that 
men  of  a  newer  religion  than  his  own  would  ever  reach  and  deface  tbe 
cathedral  which  he  had  planted  within  sight  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
world.* 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  we  possess  any  Christian  edifice 
at  Rome  belonicing  to  the  age  of  Constantine,  The  late  Mr* 
Hope  places  the  earliest  in  the  reig^n  of  Tbeodosius,  This  is  a 
misconception,  in  consequence  either  of  his  supposing  that  the 
sacred  structures  of  tbe  Constantinian  era  which  still  exist  were 
heathen  temples,  or  of  his  forget t in tr  that  a  baptistery  was  essen- 
tially a  church,  though  not  commonly  called  by  that  name.  In 
Italy,  every  baptistery  and  every  chapter-house  has  its  altar  :  we 
believe,  that,  with  respect  to  the  latter  buildings,  such  was  equally 
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We  are^  however^  very  deficient  in  infoimatioD  as  to  the  archi* 
tecture  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches.  This  deficiencj> 
we  trust,  will  be  supplied  by  the  increasing  energy  of  our  tra- 
vellers. Asia  Minor  mighty  without  doubts  supply  far  more  facts 
than  have  hitherto  been  obtained.  Ecclesiastical  archaeology 
ought  to  be  investigated  with  the  same  cheerful  diligence  which 
Mr.  Fellowes  has  exhibited  with  respect  to  Hellenic  and  hyaam 
antiquity.  One  very  remarkable  specimen  we  possess  in  our  own 
dominions.  It  is  the  portal  of  the  church  at  Corfu,  erected  hf 
Jovinian,  a.d.  364,  known  only  by  means  of  an  imperfect  draw- 
ing given  by  Dr.  Walsh. 

Reverting  however  to  the  influence  of  hallowed  locality,  the 
first  and  earliest  Christian  churches  of  which  we  can  form  any 
clear  idea^  either  from  actual  plans  or  existing  remains,  are  the 
sepulchral  churclies  of  the  Constantine  age:  we  commence  our 
series  by  the  most  remarkable  mommient  of  the  Christian  world. 

In  the  florid  description  of  Eusebius  we  find  an  elaborate  yet 
confused  notice  of  the  sacred  buildings  raised  by  Constantine  at 
Jerusalem.  The  panegyrist  exalts  our  notions  of  the  munificence 
of  the  founder  and  the  splendour  of  the  structures ;  yet  amidit 
his  rhetorical  phrases,  we  obtain  only  a  vague  conception  of  their 
ichnography.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen  has  bestowed  an  ample 
commentary  upon  the  difficult  text,  whose  words,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, convey  but  an  indefinite  conception  of  the  architectural 
arrangements.  This  information  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and 
wc  possess  it.  But  it  is  not  through  the  medium  of  the  writers 
of  Rome  or  Byzantium  that  we  have  been  presented  with  the 
ground-plot,  which,  however  rude,  removes  all  uncertainty  as  to 
the  type  presented  by  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  the 
plan  according  to  which  it  was  formed. 

Whence  do  we  obtain  this  knowledge  ?  Would  it  be  guessed 
that  we  derive  it  from  regions  covered  by  almost  impenetrable 
obscurity?  Are  we  to  seek  our  records  of  the  monument 
raised  by  Constantine,  amidst  that  opprobrium  of  our  historical 
research,  the  Piclish  race,  or  to  obtain  the  solution  of  our 
doubts  from  the  enigmatical  Pictish  realm  ?  Amongst  the  sha- 
dows of  past  times,  are  there  any  more  visionary  and  unsub- 
stantial than  Taran  MacEntifidic  and  Brudei  MacDeirly,  who 
flit  before  us  like  beings  of  another  world?  Yet  it  is  in  the 
remotest,  the  most  secluded  of  the  Western  Isles,  amongst  the 
Pictish  race,  and  from  the  Pictish  wilds,  that  the  knowledgCi 
denied  elsewhere,  is  obtained.  lona  shines  in  the  midst  of  Cini' 
merian  darkness.  Here  flourished  Abbot  Adamnan,  so  distin- 
guished by  his  participation  in  the  great  Paschal  controversy, 
A.D.  705;  and  he  supplies  the  architectural  antiquary  with  the 

knowledge 
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knowledofe  so  much  desired.  We  owe  the  information  to  a  sin- 
gular conting:eii€v.  After  a  lon^  pilfrriniaja^e  and  conttrmed  resi- 
dence in  the  Holy  Land,  a  Gaulish  bishop  named  Artuiphus^ 
driven  to  the  Hebrides,  became  the  guest  of  the  Cuidee  monas- 
tery. Here  he  related  his  perils,  describino^  the  hoi?  places  he 
had  visited;  and  the  *  Ltbeilus  de  locis  Sanctis'  contains  his 
ttarrative. 

Rarely  has  any  work  been  transmitted  with  more  peculiarity 
and  aulhenticitv.  Adaintian  wrote  upon  bis  tablets,  from  the 
■dual  dictation  of  the  stranger :  the  notes  so  taken  became  the 
book  we  now  possess.  The  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  might  be  anti- 
cipated, was  the  main  object  of  Adamnan^s  curiosity  ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  verbal  description,  Arculphus  drew  a  plan  of  the 
buildings  upon  the  tablets  with  his  own  band.  This  plan  Adam- 
nan  copied  in  his  manuscript,  fnun  whicli  we  give  itt  as  pub* 
lished  by  the  Benedictine  Editor,  the  references  being  those  of 
AdamnaD,* 


The  Cburch  of  the  Iloty  Sepukhfe  ftt  JtniMilem. 


He  speaks  of  his  drawing  with  extreme  humility^  calling  it  a  vile 
figuration;  but,  as  will    bf  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  plan 


•  Tb«  fbllowing  are  tJie  referCTico : 

A  Tegurium  rotutuluni^ 

B  ScpuldiniBi  Domini. 

C  A  i  (aria  dtialia. 

D  Altaria. 

K  Rccleiiji. 

F  Ciolgotbaiia  eccleiia. 

G  In  loco  altarit  Abraham. 

H  In  quo  loco  Cmjt  Ddtnitilco,  cttm 


Ijiaij  Introniim  trutibiUy  $uh  terrft 

rcperra  c«t. 
I  Men<a  ligtii^ 
K  Plmteola,  in  quk  die  ftc  nocte  lampades 

Ardent, 
L  Siiicta*  MiiTia?  ecclesia. 
M  Constiiiitinuuia  basilica^  hoc  est  mjo- 

tyrium. 
N  RiLedra  cum  calic*  Domini. 


The  *  Tegttrittm  r^tundmn  '  in  ei'idently  the  cha|jel,  constitutitjg  the  immediate 
coFcriug  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Sutne  of  the  Xttmt  are  hard  Xo  eJitplain.  The  com* 
pvHiciti  of  Adamriaira  fikn  M'ith  the  fext  of  Euvehitit,  ttstivted  hf  excav^attoos, 
woidd  probably  afford  vl  ujefLiI  nsultv 

of 
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of  San'  Stefano  rotondo,  it  affords  valuable  infonnaticm'  .  Tha 
churcli  ^was  wholly  of  stone,  of  '  wonderful  rotundity/  supported 
by  twelve  columns ;  having,  as  it  should  seem^  three  aisles ;  it 
was  entered  by  four  doors;  and  the  sepulchre  itself  was  illu- 
minated by  twelve  lamps,  burning  day  and  night  in  honour  of 
the  twelve  Apostles.  Since  Adamnan  speaks  of  three  walls,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  interior  circle  marks  the  columns,  and  the 
lines  to  which  we  add  the  letters  X  and  Y  were  probably  stair- 
cases, leading  to  an  upper  church  or  gallery.  When  Arculphus 
saw  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  had  been  somewhat  damaged  by  the 
Persians,  and  it  was  subsequently  ruined  by  the  Arabs;  yet, 
as  the  existing  church  still  retains  the  original  shape,  we  do  not 
doubt  but  that  it  was  rebuilt  upon  the  original  foundations. 

From  its  sanctity,  and  celebrity,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  became 
the  primitive  type  of  all  the  other  churches  of  a  circular  form. 
It  has  been  considered  by  most  antiquaries,  that  the  circular 
temples  of  ancient  Rome,  such  as  that  of  Vesta  and  the  some- 
what hypothetical  Minerva  Medica,  constitute  the  models  for 
the  circular  church ;  but  this  supposition,  though  plausible,  is 
quite  untenable.  The  outline  proves  nothing.  The  circular  shape 
would  naturally  suggest  itself  for  buildings  in  which  a  sepulcl^ 
was  to  be  the  chief  object ;  and  there  is  a  most  essential  difference 
in  the  type  of  the  circular  temple  and  the  circular  church, 
demonstrating  that  the  latter  cannot  have  been  copied  from  the 
former.  The  temple  has  its  detached  columns  on  the  exterior, 
supporting  an  entablature  ;  the  church  has  its  detached  columns 
arranged  in  concentric  circles  within,  connected  by  arches  springing 
from  the  capitals,  forming  one  or  more  aisle  or  aisles. 

Such  was  the  church  which  Constantine  raised  over  the  tomb  of 
his  mother  Helen,  now  called  the  Torre  Pignaterra ;  but  the 
ruin  now  exhibits  nothing  but  rude  brick  walls,  and  we  gain  no 
knowledge  beyond  the  fact  of  the  adaptation  of  the  form. 

More  perfect  is  the  church  of  Sta,  Costanza,  the  burial-place 
of  Constantia,  daughter  of  Constantine,  of  which  Mr.  Knight  has 
given  an  excellent  engraving,  plate  iii.  Some  have  supposed  it  to 
be  an  ancient  Temple  of  Bacchus. 

'  This  opinion  is  principally  founded  on  the  mosaics  with  which  the 
ceiling  of  the  aisles  is  adorned,  and  which  represent  vine-leaves  and 
grapes.  But  the  vine  is  a  Christian  emhlem,  and  is  so  frequently  in- 
troduced in  the  decoration  of  Christian  places  of  worship,  that  little 
weight  can  be  attached  to  this  circumstance.  The  architecture  of  this 
building  is  in  conformity  with  the  style  of  the  time  of  Constantine) 
and  not  in  conformity  with  that  of  a  much  earlier  date»' 

The  plan,  it  will  be  observed,  bears  as  much  resemblance 

to 
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ihat  of  the  Holy  Sepulclirc  as  could  be 
Seeded  or  expected  in  an  edifice  of  contracted 
ii  mens  ions.     But  it  shows  how  that  edifice  had 

come  a  type;  and,  except  in  the  duplicalion  of 
be  pillars,  ii  approaches  closely  to  what  we  must 
appoiie  tlie  Round  Churcli  at  Cambridge  to  have 

&n,  before  the  erection  of  the  modern  chancel. 

San  Stefaito  rotofido  is  the  largest  of  the  ancient  round 
churches  now  existing,  and  the  most  perfect  example  of  structures 
erected  accnrdio^  to  tliis  type.  The  plan 
will  show  hijw  very  closely  the  model  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  follow^ed.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  portions  of 
wall  aa  and  M,  were  added  by  Pope  Ni- 
cholas V. ;  hut  from  the  comparison  with 
Adamnan's  plan,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
he  merely  repaired  w  hat  had  stood  before. 
The  earnest  zeal  exhibited  by  antiquaries 
to  rescue  any  work  of  architecture  from 
the  reproacli  of  Christianity*  has  induced 
them  to  contest  for  this  church  the  honour, 
algo  claimed  for  Santa  Cfjstanza,  of  havin«r  been  a  heathen  temple. 
Few  indeed,  especially  of  the  Italians,  are  disposed  to  abandon  Its 
primitive  dedication  to  Faunus,  instead  of  the  protomartyr.  In 
this  opinion  tliey  persist,  tliou^h  every  part  and  feature  of  the 
ftruclure — the  difference  of  size  in  the  columns,  the  coarse  work- 
manship, the  ill-fitted  capitals  and  deficient  bases,  and  above  all, 
its  total  dissimilarity  to  any  classical  building  — all  its  charac- 
teristics fully  prove  its  original  destination.  The  period  of  its 
deiiicalion  (467—483),  by  Simplicius.  is  well  attested.  Still  it 
remains  a  queslion  whether  he  did  more  than  reconstruct,  or 
perhaps  enlarge,  an  edilice  previously  existing:  on  the  same  site. 

We  cannot  pursue  the  histf>ry  of  round  churches,  especially  as 
connected  with  the  Knig^hts  Templars,  from  whom  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  disjoin  them.  We  can  only  remark  here,  that  the  Tem- 
plars affected  the  round  or  octagfon  form  in  Italy  just  as  in  Eng- 
land, as  is  evidenced  by  the  church  of  the  SiiJitO  Sepolcro  at  Ptsa, 
anciently  belonging  to  the  order. 

Round  churches  seem,  from  the  scanty  remains  and  still  more 
scanty  descriptions,  to  have  been  common  in  Scandinavia.  An 
obvious  conjecture  would  be,  that  the  type  was  borrowed  from 
Byzantium,  through  the  medium  of  Russia ;  but  from  the  only 
example  of  which  we  possess  a  delineation,  namely,  the  round 
church  at  Soroe,  we  are  certain  that  they  are  exactly  in  the 
Romanesque   style   of  Western   Europe.      Soroe  is  a   circular 
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building,  with  a  chancel ;  the  ^rches  which  oonneot  tb^  oiil«ni|ii 
are  i)f  the  usual  semicircular  form.  There  is  a  similar  church 
at.Thorsager  (the  Field  of  Thor)  in  Jutland,  and  four  in 
Bomholm.  Greenland  displays  the  foundations  of  similar 
round  structures,  erected  by  the  extinct  Scandinavian  colony. 
A  very  remarkable  building  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  is 
now  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  church  erected  by  the 
Scandinavian  discoverers  of  Vinland,  whose  further  jprogrctw  in 
the  new  continent  was  so  mysteriously  withheld.  The  stme- 
ture,  as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  a  circular  colonnade;  the 
pillars  being  connected  by  circular  arches.  Without  entering 
into  discussion,  which  could  not  be  satisfactory  unless  accom- 
panied by  accurate  drawings,  as  well  as  a  survey  of  the  style  of 
masonry,  which  alone  could  decide  the  question,  it  appears  to  us» 
on  the  face  of  the  engravings  published  by  the  Copenhagen 
Antiquarian  Society  ('  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Royale  des  Antl- 
quaires  du  Nord,'  1840 — 1843),  to  be  entirely  dissimilar  to  any 
structure  which  we  can  imagine  to  have  been  raised  by  tfa^ 
pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England. 

Whatever  exaggerated  extension  may  have  been  given  to  the 
principle  of  symbolism,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  clear  that  this 
species  of  allegory,  suggested  by  Scripture,  did  prevail  in  the 
primitive  Christian  structures.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  supported  by  twelve  pillan 
and  lighted  by  twelve  lamps.  There  were  also  twelve  pillars  in 
the  adjoining  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  upon  which  twelve 
lamps  were  placed,  or  suspended,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles^ 
From  some  analogy,  not  so  easily  perceptible,  the  octagon  form 
was  considered  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  baptistery : — 

*  Octochonim  sauctos  templum  surrexit  in  usus : 
Octogonus  fons  est  munere  dignus  eo. 
Hoc  numero  decuit  sacri  Baptismatis  aulam 
Surgere,  quo  populis  vera  salus  rediit.' 

And  the  octagon — the  outer  walls  being  often  converted  into  s 
circle — constitutes  the  germ  of  those  buildings  so  characteristic  of 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Italy — we  mean  the  detached 
baptisteries.  Of  these,  the  first  and  most  remarkable  example  if 
the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano:  (Knight,  plate  v.) — 

'  That  this  baptistery  cannot  be  justly  entitled  to  the  name  of  tlie 
Baptistery  of  Cojistantine,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  well-attested 
fact  that  Constantine,  though  he  declared  himself  a  Christian,  postponed 
the  rite  which  was  believed  to  wash  away  the  stain  of  every  sin  till  be 
fpund  his  end  approaching,  and  then  was  baptized,  not  at  Rome,  but  at 
Constantinople.'  ^ 

The  building,  as  described  and  represented  by  Mr.  Knight, 

has 
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jbaf  etrtsuilj  «iulaiii«d  many  changes,  even  noce  Rienzi  bathed 
in  the  laver  of  porphyrj:  (a  section,  before  it  had  sustained  its  last 
lepovatioaf  will  be  found  in  Ciampini :)  yet  some  think  that  a 
higher  degree  of  antiquity  may  be  oonceded. 

Celebrated  as  the  Lateran  Baptistery  is  in  tradition     4- 
ind  history,  the  decorations  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  later     A 
pontiffs  haye  diminished    its  value  as    an   architectural       E 
specimen :   one  far  more  sincere,  but  not  yet  sufficiently     A 
Hiqpreciated,   and  of  which   a  correct  representation  is     O 
Vantingy  still  exists  at  Nocera.     Here  also  the  perverted      N 
criticism   of    the    Neapolitan   antiquaries   renders   them       ' 
oUtinate  in  asserting  that  the  Church  was  originally  a     «£• 
Wthen    temple,   in   spite  of  the   inscription,  which   so     ^' 
oksrly  declares  the  builder's  name  and  nation.     This  in-     ^ 
icription  is  engraved  in  a  perpendicular  line,  upon  a  small  ^L^ 
olamn  surmounted  by  a  rude  Romanesque  capital,  ezhi-     |§ 
Uting  a  strange  mixture  of  Greek  and  Roman  letters,     ^ 
tOiployed  by  the  barbarian  artists.     Fragments  of  ancient      n 
frescoes    are  built   up   over   the  door  and  in  the  apex.        i 
r    Tht  octagon  baptistery  in  the  centre  is  surrounded  by      g 
^  concentric  range  of  columns.     The  double  vaulting  is      |^ 
brick.     The  whole  arrangement  of  the      A 
building   is    perfect;    and,  with   some      Q 
slight  additions,  we  view  it  now  exactly      N 
as  it  stood  when  Magnoaldm  the  Pres-      O 
byter  completed  the  edifice.     Consider-      A 
ing  the  condition  of  this  most  remark-      ^ 
able  structure,  its  dangers  of  ruin  from      .^ 
age,  and  still  more  from  injudicious  re-      ^ 
pairs,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  TTS 
the  details  should   be   accurately   pre-   "p^ 
Served,  not  by  slurring  over  the  irregularities  and  reducing      v 
^he  building  to  classical  form,  as  is  done  in  the  cork  model      q 
^Q  the  Studii  at  Naples,  but  by  reproducing  all  the  original       | 
%ture$  of  rudeness  and  inartificiality.  T 

We  now  approach  the  Gothic  age.     In  Italy,  the  custom  of 

^^dering  the  cathedral^  for  many  purposes,  as  the  sole  parish* 

^urch,  continued  unaltered ;  and  with  the  one  parish,  the  one 

^)tistery.    Whilst,  therefore,  the  main  type  of  the  baptistery  was 

detained  with  religious  fidelity,  still  the  accident  of  locality,  or 

^He  influence  of  individual  genius,  or  caprice,  occasioned  several 

Marked  varieties.     Parma  thus  possesses  a  splendid  baptistery 

^f  a  very  singular  character.     Mr.  Knight's  engraving  (vol.  ii,, 

Plate  xxiii.)  gives  an  accurate  representation  of  the  exterior  of 

^his  edifice ;  the  interior,  from  its  peculiar  complexity,  as  well  as 
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from  the  height  ami  proportions  of  the  building,  would  almost 
defy  llje  artist's  skill.     It  was  campletpd,  except  as  \o  the  vault 
ing,  between  U96  and  1216,  from  the  designs  of  Antelmi.     The 
exterior  is  an  octagon,  but  within  it  offers  sixteen  sides,  forme 
by  working  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.     The  details  of  the  archi- 

tiecture   are  very  remarkable :  for  whilst  the  general  forms  ar 
lomanesque,    yoU    observe,   as  it  were,   a  species  of  inroad  oi 

]■  Gothic  taste,  which  preponderates  in  ihe  upper  tier  of  arches  hj 

IVhich  the  exterior   is  surroundetl.     The  portals  below  arc  RoJ 
manesc^ue,  of  a  fine  character;  whilst  in  the  interniediate  storie 

I  there  are  Gothic  pillars,  connected  hy  architraves,  upon  what  ma 
be  called  the  classical  principle,  though  wholly  without  the  cla 
sical  form. 

The  detached  baptistery  continued  peculiar  to  Italy,  and  per-^ 
baps  hardly  any  example  can  he  found  beyond  the  Alps,  except 
in  our  ovvn  Island.     Elgin   furnishes  the  solitary  instance  wher 
the  ojt^a^on  bi^ptisteryi  in  the  most  graceful  Gothic  style,  grouji 
with  the  cathedral,  whose  deformed  and  neglected  ruins  relate  ill 
calamities  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  sustained. 

Whatever  beauty  the  circular  form  may  possess,   it  is,  take 
singly  and  simply,  most  unfit  for  the  Christian  liturgy:  and  what 
ever  interpcdations  are  made  detract  from  the  simplicity  and  unitjl 
from  whence  its  dlarm  arises,  without  rendenng  it  appropriate 
for  the  service  of  the  altar.     Hence  it  never  became  a  favourite 
in  tbe  West.     Though  the  circular   is  unsuited  in  itself  for  a 
Christian  church,  yet  if  employed  as  n  part  of  the  plan,  and  coo^^^ 
nected  with  other  members,  it  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  exceli^H 
lence.     Great  difficulties^  however,   attend  its  application  :    ibfi  " 
Byzantine  architects  tnay  claim  the  merit  of  first  attempting  to 
work  the  problem,  never  entirely  solved  until  Wren's  transceodaDi 
tplent  raised  our  metropolitan  cathedral : — 

J"  An  entirely  new  form  for  charches  m^as,  at  an  early  period,  introduce 
at  Constantinople.     The  oblong  was  shortened  into  a  square,  with  a  vie 
to  the  noble  atlditinn  of  the  dome,  which  the  Byzantine  architects  ha 
now  learnt  haw  to  support.     This  plan,  especially  after  the  creation 
S*  Sophia,  became  a  tavourite  in  the  East,  and  was  adhered  to,  in  tho 
parti,  widi  the  greater  tenacity,  in  €onsec|uencc  of  the  schism  whic 
subsequently  took  place  between  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  the  Pnlnarch  i 
Constantinople.     There  was  to  he  a  difference  in  every  thing.     Th 
Greeks  in«iaied  npon  the  square  form  of  their  own  inventions;  whilst  i 
the  nations  who  continued  to  acknowledge  ihe  supremacy  of  the  Pop 
continued  to  employ  the  long  form,  which  was  persevered  in  at  Kom^ 
'Tile  Greek  plan  was,  in  courBC  of  time,  introduced  into  Italy  hy  th 
Greeks  themselves,  in  such  parts  of  dial  coimiry  as  remained  in 
bands  ijf  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  in  the  North  by  the  Venetians/- 
Intr.^  p.  iii. 
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Mr.  Knigbrs  observations  wiih  regard  to  the  anLagonism  of  the 
Eastern  ami  tbe  Western  churches,  are  entirely  correct.  Except 
when  favoured  hy  peculiar  political  relations,  it  is  remarkable  how 
little  influence  was  exerted  in  Italy  by  Byzantine  art,  Ravenna 
and  Venice  are  almost  the  only  localities  where  we  may  trace  anj 
decided  imitation  of  the  type  of  Constantinople.  Indeed  there 
ivas  little  to  be  chained.  Deduct  mere  barbaric  splendour — bar- 
baric, perhaps,  in  tbe  truest  meaning  of  the  word^and  there  is  a 
spirit, — genius* — ^energ^y,  in  the  rudest  churches  of  Latin  Chris- 
tendom* wantinc^  in  the  most  sumptuous  edifices  of  the  Greeka, 
Tbe  very  buildings  reflect  the  characters  of  their  respective  corn^ 
luonities.  Nor  is  it  less  important  to  remark,  how  entirely  unin- 
fluenlial  are  the  noblest  works  of  art  in  eliciting  a  corresponding 
talent  among:st  those  who  arc  accustomed  to  heboid  them.  To 
judge  of  the  lessons  which  the  productions  of  Phidias  and  Praxi- 
teles imparted  to  the  B)  zantine  artists^  took  at  the  *  tre  ladr!./  the 
groupe  inserted  in  the  angle  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  ! — ^ Had  it 
not  been  for  later  interpolations,  San  X'itale,  at  Ravenna  (plate 
ix,),  would  have  been  the  most  perfect  Italian  specimet|  of  the 
Byzantine  type. 

'  This  church  vhm  etceted  in  547 «  by  Juhanusy  tlie  treaBUTsrv  at  he 
coiuiuand  and  witb  the  pjssistauce  of  the  Emfjeryr  Jtistiuian. 

*  The  plan  at  ouce  reveals  its  Eastern  origiu,  aud  its  afiinity  to  that 
of  St.  Sophia,  which  had  been  erected  at  Cuustantinople  a  few  year« 
before.  Instead  of  a  Latin  Basilica,  it  is  an  octagon  supporting  a 
dtirae ;  not,  however,  unprovided  with  the  addition  of  the  indispenaable 
absis-  This  plan  must  have  con:ie  direct  from  Byzantium,  ana  was  th^ 
first  appearaiiCEs  of  the  Byzantine  style  in  Italy. 

'The  chief  architectural  novelty  and  leading  feat  urfe'iii  thishtiilding 
is  the  dome.  No  faulting  of  any  kind  had  ever  been  hitherto  em- 
ployed in  the  roofs  of  churches,  much  lee*  that  most  skilful  and 
admired  of  all  vaulting,  ihe  cupola,  or  dome;  a  mode  of  covering 
buildinp  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  Romiins^  but  diBcoatinued 
85  art  aecliued,  and,  for  the  first  time,  reproduced  by  the  Greek  archi* 
tects  of  Constantinople,  in  the  instance  of  St.  Sophia.  If  it  i^  diffi- 
cult to  support  the  downward  pressure  and  outward  thrust  of  ordinary 
vaulting,  how  much  more  is  required  when  the  pressure  has  to  be  re- 
sifcted  at  every  point,  aud  tbe  circle  above  ha%  as  ia  frequently  the  cute, 
to  be  ctmnecLed  with  a  square  below !  This  was  accomplished,  in  the 
construction  of  St.  Sophitt,  by  means  of  what  are  technically  called  pen^ 
dc?iiires;  hrackela,  on  a  large  scale^  projecting  from  the  walls  at  the 
angles^  and  carried  up  to  the  base  of  the  dome.  At  San  Vitale»  which  is 
not  a  square,  hut  an  octagoti,  a  iSeries  of  small  arches  is  employed,  instead 
of  pcndenlivea,  hut  actinj^  upoQ  the  name  principle.  By  this  expedieuD 
the  dome  is  united  to  the  body  of  the  edifice*  The  thrust  has  then  tt> 
be  resisted  by  the  thickness  of  the  wall  a;  and  the  dowuward  pressure  to 
be  supported  by  arcbts  and  piers.     In  most  cases  the  pendenttves  are 

exposed 
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ezpOted  to  view;  but  at  Sdn  Vitale  the  mechanicftl  ooiitriYaDoeft  are 
concealed  by  a  ceiling.  It  was  always  an  object  to  diminish  the  weight 
of  the  dome;  and,  with  this  view,  materials  of  the  lightest Idnd  were 
employed  in  its  construction.  Sometimes  a  sort  of  pumice-stone  wal 
used.  At  San  Vitale  the  dome  is  composed  of  a  spiral  lint  of  etrthei 
vessels^  inserted  into  each  other ;  and  where  the  lateral  thrust  ceasetg 
and  the  vertical  pressure  begins,  larger  jars  are  introduced  in  an  upright 
position.' 

A  long  interval  elapses  before  Byzantine  architecture  reappears 
in  Italy ;  for  once  only^  but  with  expiring  splendour: — 

'  The  plan  of  St.  Mark's,  like  that  of  Santa  Sophia,  is  a  Greek  cross,  witft 
the  addition  of  spacious  porticos.  The  centre  of  the  building  is  covered 
with  a  dome,  and  over  the  centre  of  each  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  rises  a 
smaller  cupola.  All  the  remaining  parts  of  the  building  are  covered  with 
vaultSi  in  constructing  which  the  Greeks  had  become  expert,  and  which 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  wooden  roofs  of  the  old  Basilicas. 

*  Colonnades  and  round  arches  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles  lA 
^ach  of  the  four  compartments,  and  support  galleries  above.  The  capitab 
of  the  pillars  imitate  the  Corinthian,  and  are  free  from  the  imagery 
which  at  that  time  abounded  in  other  churches  of  Italy.  It  is  computed 
that  in  the  decoration  of  this  building,  without  and  within,  above  fivA 
hundred  pillars  are  employed.  The  pillars  are  all  of  marble,  and  were 
chiefly  brought  from  Greece  and  other  paits  of  the  Levant.  Whilst  S^ 
Mark's  was  building,  every  vessel  that  cleared  out  of  Venice  for  the  East 
was  obliged  to  bring  back  pillars  and  marbles,  for  the  work  in  which  the 
republic  took  eo  general  an  interest. 

*  The  defect  of  the  interior  of  St.  Mark's  is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
light.  The  windows  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  building. 
Rich,  therefore,  as  the  interior  is,  it  is  gloomy  to  a  fault,  in  spite  of  the 
brilliant  rays  of  a  southern  sun.' 

We  may  add,  that  often  as  Saint  Mark  has  been  represented,  it 
has  never  been  portrayed  in  print  with  such  spirit  and  accuracy— 
particularly  the  most  difficult  interior — as  by  Mr.  Knight's  artists. 
(Plates  XXX.  and  xxxi.) 

We  must  no\V  investigate  more  closely  the  causes  which 
rendered  the  plans  of  the  heathen  temple,  and  the  sepulchral 
church,  inconvenient  or  inappropriate  for  the  general  purposes 
of  Liturgical  worship,  thus  leading  to  the  adoption  of  another 
type,  more  adapted  to  the  Roman  Ritual.  With  respect  to  the 
circular  form,  however  it  may  have  been  fitted  for  the  peculiar 
purpose  of  enclosing  a  sepulchre  or  celebrating  the  one  rite  of 
baptism,  it  was  in  nowise  calculated  to  receive  a  Christian  con- 
gregation, during  the  celebration  of  the  entire  Litui^y.  Hence 
we  may  observe,  that  in  some  of  the  earlier  writers,  the  circular 
church  is  merely  termed  an  oratory. 

In  the  House  of  tlic  Lord,  under  the  New  Covenant  as  under 
the  Old,  the  Caithf ul  came  together  not  ak  a  tilmultUOUs  crowd, 

but 
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but  as  an  organised  assembly.     For  this  we  have  very  early  autho- 
rity.    Whether  proceeding"  or  not  from  the  pen  of  Saint  Clement, 
-the  doclrina!  treatises  enlilled  the  '  Apostolic  Constitutions*  breathe 
|A  spirit  which  could  scarcely  have  existed  later  than  the  second 
^■entury.     If,  as  has  been  suppiJ5e<l,  some  passages  indicate  a  ten- 
^Bency  to  favour  the  peculiarities  of  t!ic  Ebloniles,  that  circum* 
^Blancc  atone  would  be  a  voucher  for  their  high  antiquity.     Even 
^Bf  the   Constitutions  be  rejected,  we  gather  from  the  universal 
^HfcstLinony  of  councils,  fathers,  and   ritualists,  that   the  different 
^^rders  of  Christians  were  distributed^  when  convened  for  Divine 
service,  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  proficiency.     The 
penitent  was  to  stand  apart  from  the  members  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Holy  Communion,     The  catechumen  was  not  to 
hear  the  doctrine  imparled  only  to  the  confirmed*   According  to  the 
general  feeling  of  the  East,  brought  no  doubt  from  Jerusalem — for 
Jewish  traditions  form  the  basis  of  the  Roman  ritual  and  liturgy— the 
men  were  to  he  separated  from  the  women,  secluded  from  the  gene- 
ral  gaze,  or  at  least  kept  apart  from  the  general  concourse.    Again, 
^■^Hkgst  the  females,  wife,  and  virgin,  and  widow,  each  had  her 
^MBKar  place  assigned.     In  the  church  was  to  be  held  the  synod, 
m  which  bishops  and  presbyters  might  assemble,  as  the  elders  had 
done  in  the  synagogue.     To  adopt  a  phrase  of  the  canonists^  the 
bishop  was  more  than  bishop  whilst  acting  in  conjunction  with 
'      the  priesthood  ;  the  priests  less  than  priests^  when  attempting  to 
I      exercise  any  jurisdiction  or  deliberation,   unless  under  the  pre* 
f      sidency  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles.     The  Holy  Scriptures 
I      were  to  be  read  from  the  lofty  pulpit  of  the  readers — choir  and 
'      congregation  alternating  from   opposite   sides  in  psalmody.     A 
^^nctoary  was  required,   into  which  no   stranger  could  intrude, 
pVlteaders  and  chauntcrs  were  to  be  stationed  conveniently,  to  enable 
the  congregation  to  hear  the  Lessons  and   Homilies,  Epistle  and 
Gospel,  and  to  join  in  the  common  prayer;  lastly,  it  was  needful 
that  the  one  altJir  should  l>e  protected  from  the  thronging  of  the 
nuiltitude,  and  yet  that  the  whole  body  of  the  congregation  should 
heboid  the  Priesthood  celebrating  the  holy  mysteries. 

For  all  these  purposes,  and  in  accordance  to  such  a  system, 
could  t!ie  professors  of  Christianity  find  any  congenial  edifices 
raised  by  the  heathen  but  unpolluted.,  and  wherein  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  faith  could  be  made  boldly,  and  before  the  light  of 


brta/? 

^ndorn^ 


Stich  did  exist.— A  mongst  the  structures  by  which  Rome  wag 
orned,  the  secular  Basilica  vied  with  the  sacred  temple  in  mag- 
nificence and  glory.     The   name  of  the   Basilica  (says  Bunsen, 
whose  dissertation  we  now  abridge)  was  derived  from  the  por- 
situated  in  the   Athenian  Ceramicus   immediately  beneath 
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the  Pnjx.  It  was  here  that  the  Archon,  amjed  in  the  xobei 
of  loyalty^  discharged  the  duties  of  jodge  in  all  maUers  caoneded 
with  the  sanctuary.  Pausanias  deKTibes  the  imi^ery  by  whidi 
the  Athenian  BasUica  was  adorned.  But  the  stmctnre  nAddi  he 
saw^  and  of  which  aU  traces  have  disappeared,  only  replaced  the 
ancient  adjunct  to  the  palace  of  the  Athenian  kings,  for  the 
kings  had  been  the  supreme  judges  of  the  people.  The  Stoa, 
with  the  Homeric  throne,  affiorded  the  germ  far  the  Banlica. 
Such  a  seat  of  justice  was  open — the  character  of  Hellenic  juris- 
prudence was  publicity.  The  similar  attribution  of  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice  to  the  residence  of  the  king  obtained  at  Rome^ 
in  the  earlier  ages ;  and  originally  the  royal  palace  stood  as  the 
reffia,  on  the  ancient  Forum  under  the  Palatine  Hill,  quite  in 
the  situation  of  the  Athenian  Basilica.  But  the  character  of  the 
Boman  king  was  sacerdotal  as  well  as  regal.  Therefore  after 
the  suppression  of  the  kingly  d^^ity,  the  ancient  palace  was 
consecrated  for  religious  purposes,  whilst  the  Basilica  was  severed 
from  its  ancient  associations,  and  erected  on  those  sites  where 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  popular  tribunals  could  best  be  exercised. 

Greatly  modified  by  the  Romans — ^whatever  the  Romans  bcnv 
rowed  they  borrowed  as  conquerors — the  Basilica  appeared,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Republic,  in  the  Forum.  The  form  of  the 
building  was  an  oblong,  terminated  by  the  tribunal.  In  the  midit 
of  the  semicircular  apsis  arose  an  elevated  platfonn,  upon  whidi 
the  seat  of  the  praetor  was  placed.  This  is  the  portion  to  which 
in  Scripture  (St.  John,  xix.  13)  the  name  of  Gabbatha,  or  litho* 
stroton  (Pavement) y  was  assigned.  On  either  side,  but  lower 
down,  were  the  seats  of  the  centumviri,  the  officers,  the  scribes* 
and  all  others  who  participated  in  the  honours  of  the  tribunal  or 
the  duties  of  judgment ;  guarded  from  the  intrusion  of  the  inferior 
orders  by  the  cancelli,  or  grated  enclosures.  Still  lower  down, 
ivas  the  portion  allotted  to  the  notaries  and  advocates.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  oblong  composed  a  vast  hall,  whilst  a  transveiae 
aisle,  or  transept,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  separated  this  hall  from 
the  apsis — the  peculiar  region  of  dignity  and  awe.  In  all  the 
Basilicas,  the  great  hall  was  divided  by  columns  into  a  portion 
isimilar  to  the  centre  aisle  of  a  church,  flanked  by  side  aisles ;  and 
j^hese  columns  usually  supiK)rted  a  gallery  above.  The  central 
nave  generally  received  light  from  windows  in  the  upper  wall. 
Sometimes  the  whole  buildihg  was  covered  by  a  roof,  sometimes 
only  portions.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  particularly 
in  those  Basilicas  in  which  a  section  of  the  nave,  being  left  open 
to  the  sky,  constituted  an  alrium  within  the  aisles. 

Such  was  the  general  type;  but  without  any  material  departure 
from  the  normal  form,  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  considerable 
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decree  of  varietj  in  the  arrangements,  resulting  from  the  greater 
or  lesser  convemence  of  site,  or  magnificence  of  buildinij.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  evidence,  it  has  been  collected  by  M.  Bun- 
sen,  with  singfular  labour  as  >vell  »s  aculcncss,  not  only  in  the 
works  which  we  have  already  noticed,  but  also  in  his  Essays,  inserted 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Roman  Archaeological  Society ;  and 
we  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  some  scanty  g^leanings  from 
his  ample  harvest.*  InformatioD,  so  important  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered aslbe  basis  of  Bnnsen's  inquiries,  has  been  derived  by  him 
from  the  remarkable  plan  of  ancient  Rome  now  preserved  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum.  It  seems  originally  to  have  bf*en  employed 
as  a  pavement,  but  was  subsequently  used  as  the  facing  of  the 
interior  of  the  wall  of  a  building  (called  an  ancient  temple)  under 
the  church  of  San*  Cosmo  and  San'  Damiauo,  whence  the  frag- 
ments were  removed  by  Cardinal  Farnese  to  his  palace,  for 
their  better  preservation.  But  this  object  was  not  attained  :  they 
irere  cast  about  and  neglected ;  and»  had  it  not  been  for  the  praise- 
^krthy  care  of  Bellori,  who  engraved  them,  they  would  have  been 
^lioUy  forgotten.  In  174*2  they  were  removed  to  their  present 
situalion,  but  many  portions  have  been  lost.  Bunsen  considers 
that  they  describe  Rome  as  it  existed  between  Severus  and  Cara- 
calia,  but  not  excluding  some  later  additions.  This  monument 
possesses  singular  authenticity  as  well  as  instructitm,  yet  the  getting 
up,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  is  very  inartificial.  A  remark- 
able proof  is  hereby  given  of  the  limitation  of  human  science; 
notwithstanding  the  sound  geometrical  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
ancients,  and  their  skill  in  delineation,  ihey  scarcely  had  the  power 
of  forming  a  scienttfic  map,  or  plan,  or  chart. 

Subsisting  ruins  supply  the  further  information  which  has  been 
required.  Bmisen  assumes  that  the  Basilicas  of  the  Campanlan 
cities  form,  as  it  were,  a  connecting  link  between  the  Hellenic 
and  the  Roman  plans.  They  want  the  semt-cir- 
cular  apse,  found  in  all  the  Roman  examples ;  bat 
its  place  is  supplied  by  some  etjuivalent.  The 
first  and   simpler    is  found   at   Pompeii;  a   rectan- 

«Iar  budding;  the  columns  supporting  the  side 
Jes.  At  tiie  extremity  is  the  tribunal,  raised 
out  seven  feet  above  the  ground^  beneath  which 
are  cells  or  prisons  corresponding  exactly  in  position 
irilh  the  crypts  at  the  altar  end  of  our  ancient 
«athcdrals.     A  porch  forms  the  entrance  from  the         Pompeii. 

*  Biitufti  ii  our  tnaiii  guide  in  the  general  description  uf  the  Eaftilicaa,  thaugb  we 
btve  uccafiun&lly  ventured  to  differ  from  Uiiii  in  some  subDrdlnatt  pouilJ  of  opinion  ; 
and  we  have  rather  coudemed  hh  iimtter  tbait  ir&u«kted  it. 

*  forum. 
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forum.  Pompeii  continues  open  to  the  day. 
The  Basilica  of  Herculaneum  is  agaiA  in  dark- 
ness. Like  Pompeii,  it  consists  of  a  nave  add 
side  aisles,  fronted  by  a  porch  or  portico.  The 
chancel,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  is  rectan- 
gular, with  two  small  semicircular  chapels  on 
either  side. 

But  we  must  now  ascend  from  these  depths, 
and  enter  the  region  which  furnishes  the  subject 
of  one  of  Bunsen's  most  remarkable  Essajs: 
^Die  HertteUung  des  RSmuchm  Forums  und  der  Pracht- 
foren  Julius  Cdsars  und  der  Kaiser*  A  range  of  arches  exist- 
ing near  the  Via  del  Ghettarello,  and  the  Via  della  Salita  di 
Marforio,  hare  been  engraved  bj  Piranesi  as  a  portion 
of  Cssar*s  Forum.  These  fragments,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  ancient  plan,  are  ascertained  by  Bunsen  to  be  the 
Baiilica  Argentaria.  Surrounded  by  the  shops  of  the 
silversmiths,  whose  resort  it  was,  it  exhibits  the  nave 
and  side  aisles,  with  that  semicircular  .apse  so  familiar 
to  us  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  subsequent 
ages. 

a  The  Basilica  Fulvia  was  erected  by  the  cciisor  M. 
Fulvius,  the  conqueror  of  iBtolia,  a.u.c.  573.  There 
are  many  questions  about  its  reconstruction  by  Paului, 
which  Bunsen  has  discussed  at  great  length.  The 
building  is  entirely  destroyed,  but  its  arrangement  call 
be  made  out  with  sufficient  distinctness  from  a  frag- 
ment remaining  on  the  marble  plan.  It  should  seerii 
that  it  had  side  aisles,  whilst  it  was  terminated  with  an 
apse  and  two  side  recesses,  being  in  this  respect  a 
combination  of  the  plans  of  the  Argentaria  and  Her- 
culaneum. 

^Qn^  The  Basilica  Emilia,  also  called  Basilica  Pauli, 

yy^    ^       which  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Basilica  Fulvia,  has, 
\  '^     as  we  have  just  noticed,  been  the  subject  of  much 

discussion.  This  also  is  known  only  from  the  ancient 
plan,  and  from  the  descriptions  preser%'ed  in  Livy 
and  in  the  Epislles  of  Cicero.  It  was  the  glory  of 
the  Forum.  Bunsen  calculates  that  the  apse  which 
terminated  it  had  the  same  diameter  as  the  Pan- 
theon. It  was  supported  by  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble.  It  is  conjectured,  and  we  think  with  much 
appearance  of  truth,  that  the  Basilica  of  San  Paolo 
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f uori  delle  mura  was  constructed  from  its  spoils. 


The 


oA  Ecclesiastical  Architeeture. 

The  remains  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia^  a*u.c.  865, 
866,  remained,  until  recently,  covered  by  the  soil 
At  the  base  of  the  Trajan  column.  These  relics 
of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  structures  which 
decorated  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  have  been  partially 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  :  its  elevation  is 
preserved  upon  medals,  which  afford  some  notion 
of  the  external  form.  The  plan  differs  very  mate- 
rially from  all  those  which  we  have  hitherto  de- 
scribed. At  each  termination  was  seen  a  mag'nifi- 
cent  apse,  and  before  each  apse  was  a  correspond- 
ing transept,  vk^ith  three  ranges  of  columns,  form- 
ing' double  crcjss-aisles.  Two  rows  of  culumns  in 
the  main  body  of  the  building  formed  die  nave 
and  side  aisles,  the  nave  rising  about  thirty  (Roman) 
feet  above  the  other  portions  of  the  edifice*  Within, 
this  central  nave  exhlbite<l  two,  if  not  three  tiers  of  orders,  the 
uppermost  beings  composed  of  Caryatides  sustaining;'  the  rich  roof, 
crossed  by  beams  of  gilded  bronze,  which  crowned  the  edifice.  It 
Iras  this  building  which,  above  all  others,  excited  l!ie  admiration 
of  Constantine,  And  although  the  ancient  capital  was  now 
mournings  in  widowhood  before  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
who  had  transferred  her  dignity  to  a  younjafer  rival,  yet  CV)nslantine 
enjoyed  one  of  the  three  aspirations  of  Saint  Augustine— Cicero 
pleading- — ^Paul  preaching — Rome  in  her  glory. 

Had  the  Basilica^  such  as  we  have  described  it,  been 
planned  for  the  express  reception  of  a  Christian  congreflfation, 
it  scarcely  could  have  received  a  more  convenient  or  appro- 
priate form — none  more  happily  combining  magnificence  with 
utility — none  more  consonant  to  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed. 
The  general  shape  of  the  church,  as  prescribed  by  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  was  to  be  an  oblcjng^  like  unto  a  ship,  that  is,  to  the 
vessel  of  the  ark.  Look  at  the  preceding  plans  :  does  not  the  out- 
line of  the  ground  plot  of  the  Basilica  entirely  meet  the  suggestion  I 
and  the  terms  nave,  nefy  or  vaisseau,  applied  to  the  main  ])ortion 
of  the  edifice,  show  how  enduringly  the  idea  prevailed  in  subse* 
quent  ages.  The  elevated  apse,  in  which  the  praetor  administered 
justice,  surrounded  by  ihe  centumviri  antl  other  judges,  offered  a 
dignified  tribunal  for  the  bishop  and  his  clergy;  the  dark  chambers 
below  suggested  the  subterraneous  chapel,  in  which  loigbt  be  de- 
posited the  remains  of  saint  or  martyr.  The  enclosures,  the 
mncelli  for  the  notaries  and  advocates,  miglit  receive  tlie  singers  of 
the  choir,  The  lengthened  aisles  would  furnish  space  for  the  con- 
gregation of  the  faithful:  the  galleries  seclude  the  women;  and 
ih6  porch,  fronting  some  of  the  Basilicas,  or  the  uncovered  portion, 
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whicli,  if  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  wall,  woold  constitute  aH 
court,  was  prepared  for  those  who  had  been  separated  from  the  H 
rest  of  the  congregation  by  their  sins,  oi  were  not  yet  allowed  t(i  H 
participate  in  the  sacraments.  Hence  we  find,  from  one  ofH 
those  incidental  notices  whicli  often  are  mare  instructive  thailH 
the  set  narrative  of  history,  that  the  Basil icae  had  been  pven  uplH 
bodily,  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  worship.  A  P^^t^  but  alsoH 
a  Rhetor,  addressing  an  Emperor,  tells  him  that  these  structures} fl 
heretofore  wont  to  be  filled  with  men  of  business,  were  no#^| 
thronged  with  votaries  praying  for  his  safety :  ^Bmilica  ohm  nfyotitB^t 
pktm,  itfifW  vott's  pro  iua  salute  suscejithJ'  This  occupation  of  thtf  H 
Roman  Basilicae  was,  nevertheless,  only  transitory.  They  did  niilH 
become  the  a bidin^j -places  of  faith.  Why  was  this  privilecre  denieii  H 
them?  In  situation  ihey  \vero  most  convenient,  placed  in  thiiH 
centre  of  business  and  population.  Their  plan  and  form  so  conveiH 
nient  as  to  invite  the  purposes  of  worship.  Unpolluted  by  the  ido|iH 
fir  sacrifice,  they  were  free  from  the  recollections  rendering  th^JI 
Heathen  temple  odious*  With  the  smallest  proportionate  expensiH 
or  labour^  the  Basilicas  of  the  Forum  might  have  been  rendered  H 
the  most  stately  and  dignified  of  sanctuaries.  Yet  they  fell  !  Onl^H 
om  example  cau  be  foand  of  a  secular  Basilica  aetualhf  convertedS 
into  a  Christian  Church — and  thatexample»  memorable  as  it  ti^H 
does  not  exist  in  Rome.  As  if  for  the  purpose  of  constantly  de^'fl 
moufitratins:  to  mankind  the  visible  iriamph  n(  the  Spiritual  king£"W 
dom,  every  stage  in  the  early  development  of  the  Empire  of 
Christianity  seemed  destined  to  efface  the  honours  of  heathen  ^ 
sovereignty.  The  Christian  Basilica,  though  entirely  modelld[^| 
upon  the  heathen  Basilica,  and  constructed  with  the  spoils  of  th^ 
Basilica,  wixs  therejare  fated  to  be  its  ruin  and  destruction. 

A  single  cause  suffices^ — a  cause  of  which  we  now  can  scarceljj 
appreciate  the  potency-    Veneration  tbr  the  graves  of  the  marivi 
as  an  almost  irresistible  motive,  attracted  the  Christian  Basilic 
away  equally  from  the  precinct  of  the  secular  Basilica,  as  froti 
the   site  of   the   healhen   leraplc.     By  detennimng  the  localrt 
assigned  to  the  Christian  edifice,  this  feeling  necessarily  deier 
mined  the  neglect,  ruin,  and  destruction  of  the  proud  monumenti 
of  senators  and  Caesars*     The  demolition  of  earlier  structures,  fo 
the  purpose  of  furnish ing  materials,  had  already  been  long  prac 
tised.     Thus  the  interior  of  the  Golisetim  displays  the  frieze 
and  fragments,  mixed  up  in  confusion,  amidst  the  masonry  of  lb 
beautitol  yet  appalling  circuit  of  its  walls.     These,  perhaps,  ma 
have   resulled  from    the  removal  of  other  buildings  previouslj 
existing  on  the  site  ;  but  under  C<mslaniine  similar  demolition 
proceeded,  as  it  should  seem,  equally  from  the  desire  of  spanaj 
expense,  and  Ibe  increasin:^  inability  to  execute  works  of  artS 
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The  splendid  Forum  of  Trajan,  which  bad  excited  ConStantine's 
imi ration,  fell  at  his  command,  and  furnished  bj  its  spoils 
be  decorations  of  ibe  arch  of  the  first  Chriilian  emperor. 
Abandoned  for  more  hallowed  ground*  the  civil  Basilicas  were 
pstroyed,  and  the  columns  which  supported  them  traiisporteil  to 
new  sites,  where  they  arose  in  lengthened  perspective  antf 
rbaric  splendour.  Bj  their  very  afepect,  such  of  the  Christian 
lurches  as  retain  their  ori^nal  features,  show  the  haste  and 
skilfulness  with  which  ihey  are  reared  :  rme  capital  cut  tliroujErh 
"  deprived  of  the  lower  ran^e  of  the  acanthus,  to  {\l  it  into 
yc*  retjuiretl  space;  another  projecting?  over  the  shaft;  a  third 
riiikmg:  within ;  a  lourth,  the  leaves  blocked,  ami  prepared  for 
touch^^-never  to  he  given — of  the  chisel  that  was  to  have 
iparted  Corjnthiim  clegfance;-^the  columtrs  themselves  of  un- 
equal circumfereuce  or  uiiet^ual  height,  deprived  of  their  due 
;roportions,  or  rudely  stiltetl  to  attain  the  necessary  elevation* 
'he  nchej»t  materials  are  mixed  with  othei-s  of  inferior  quiility : 
pavaQaJ{2o  and  verd  antique,  the  products  of  the  quarries  of 
Syene  ur  of  Paros,  and  the  homely  travertine,  are  intermingled 
wilhout  choice  or  discrimination. 

The  pdlars,  or  *  bearing- shafts,*  were  often  connected,  accord- 
ing to  the  classical  system,  hy  the  architrare ;  but  the  plan  of 
employing  the  arrh  for  tliis  purpose  had  already  been  suggested, 
and^  on  the  whole,  liecame  more  prevalent.  Upon  these  were 
raised  the  lofty  walls  constilulin^  the  superstructure  of  the 
building.  Rut  the  columns  in  the  Roman  Christian  Basilica 
were  never  connected  into  piers :  they  were  Only  fiearin^- shafts  ; 
ibe  thin  brick -walls*  the  c^nly  weight  the  columns  were  able 
to  support,  never  being  of  sufficient  solid tly  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure and  transverse  thrust  of  a  vault.  Lei  this  characteristic 
be  carefully  marked.  It  therefore  became  imjiossible  to  give, 
i»  in  the  Teutoaic  Romanesque  of  Germany,  or  the  Caothic, 
its  derivative,  the  aildition  of  a  vault  of  brick  or  stone;  and  tlms 
the  adoption  of  the  ancient  fragments  for  the  columns  determined 
the  material  of  the  rocjf.  Recourse  was  always  had  to  timber* 
So  much  for  the  main  construction  of  the  building.  The 
minuter  development  of  the  parts  resultetl  from  their  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  building  was  raised* 

The  reminiscences  of  Hierosolyma,  as  well  as  the  discipHne 
of  the  Church,  suggested  the  addition,  in  front  of  the  BasiUca, 
of  a  cloistered  area,  a  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Atrium,  where 
those  who  were  excluded  from  the  full  participaiioii  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church,  might  yet  in  some  degree  share  in  its 
ministrations*  This  atrium  was  also  used  as  a  cemetery,  yet  only 
'  ibr  persons  distinguished  by  rank  or  holiness.  In  the  centre  was 
ft  fotiulain,  or  '  Cantharns.^     Following  the  ancient   traditions  of 
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Jerusalem^  H  wsi  enjoined  that,  as  a  ayiDbol  of  inward  puritji 
the  worshipper  was  to  wash  his  bands  previously  to  tatering  the 
sanctuary. 

Plain  almost  to  rudeness — a  low  and  unpretending  portico 
constituted  the  chief,  or  rather  only  adornment  bestowed  upoa 
the  front  of  the  Basilica.  Above  this  portico  were  usually  thret 
long,  round-headed>  undivided  windows,  symmetrically  arranged^ 
and  these  surmounted  by  a  round  window  in  the  pediment.  A 
few  sculptured  decorations  might  grace  the  portal,  but  they 
rarely  extended  beyond  the  symbolical  Lions  who  guarded  it  on 
either  side.  Beyond  this,  and  within  the  walls  of  the  structure, 
the  Narthex,  or  Prcnaos,  furnished  further  means  of  separation, 
and  yet  of  union,  between  the  catechumen  and  the  penitent.  The 
derivation  of  the  term  narthex  is  uncertain ;  perhaps  it  was  more 
permanently  adopted  in  the  Greek  Church  than  in  the  west.  But 
the  same  purpose  was  answered  by  the  porch,  or  portica 

Towards  the  upper  end  of  the  nave  was  })laced  the  choir, 
surrounded  by  its  Cancelli,  or  enclosures.  In  the  early  Oriental 
churches,  these  cancelli  may  have  been  of  wood ;  in  the  West,  all 
the  examples  and  fragments  which  remain  are  of  richly  worked 
marble,  very  generally  adorned  with  the  species  of  mosaic,  partly 
of  glass  and  partly  of  precious  marbles,  known  by  the  term  of 
'opus  Alexandrinum."  On  either  side  of  the  choir  arose  the 
Ambones,  the  pulpits  from  whence  sub-deacon  and  deacon  re- 
spectively read  Epistle  and  Gospel.  From  the  Gospel  pulpit, 
the  loftier  and  more  richly  adorned,  were  promulgated  the  £pi- 
scopal  injunctions  and  censures.  From  this  pulpit  also  the 
'bidding-prayers*  were  read,  and  the  sermons  preached  bv 
priests  or  deacons ;  but  the  bishop  preached  sitting  in  his  faldi- 
storium  before  the  altar.  A  small  pillar  before  the  Gospel  pulpit 
supported  the  paschal  taper.  Within  the  cancelli  of  the  choir 
were  stationed  the  singers,  by  whom  the  service  was  chaunted, 
who,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  were  all  clei^gy  having 
minor  orders ;  priests  or  deacons  did  not  perform  this  portion  of 
the  divine  service,  for  to  them  were  the  higher  mysteries  reserved. 
We  apply  the  term  chancel  to  the  portion  of  the  church  enclosed 
by  the  cancelli.  The  Germans  give  the  name  of  Kanzell  to  the 
pulpit  standing  on  the  cancelli*  and  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
the  title  of  Chancellor,  or  Cancellarius^  to  the  successor  of  the 
officer  who  stood  within  the  cancelli.  In  this  example  we  are  able 
to  trace  each  derivation  to  its  source,  the  channels  are  yet  visible 
through  which  the  ideas  have  flowed.  But  how  useless  mi^t  be 
our  conjectures  when  the  channels  are  filled  up !  Hence  the 
imperfection  of  all  histories  of  language. 

This  position  of  the  choir  long  continued  to  linger  in  Italy, 
after  it  bad  become  entirely  ob^lete  in  other  parts  of  Christ* 
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endom,  Msrlin  V.  romovecl  the  choir  nnd  the  amhones  from  the 
Lat^rao  Church ;  at  Naples  the  old  choir  still  continued  in  uso 
tiU  1551. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the  nave  was  the  sanctuary^  divideJ, 
in  the  lar^rer  Basilica?,  by  the  "Triuiiipha!  Arch' — *an  imitation/ 
*ays  Mr.  Knight,  *  of  the  triumphal  archei  of  ancient  Rome ;  but, 
in  its  new  situation,  intended  to  proclaim  the  triumph  of  the 
Cross,' 

The  high  altar,  the  only  Communion  Table — for  the  primitive 
Church  was  a  stranger  to  the  multiplicily  of  the  modem  Rom  is b 
ritual — ^stood  within  the  sanctuary,  more  or  less  advanced  to- 
wards the  choir.  Causes  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enu- 
merate, might  occasion  some  slight  changes  in  its  position,  but 
it  was  always  free  antl  isolated,  surmounted  by  its  tabernacle,  or 
baldachino,  and  detached  from  the  walL 

Lastly,  the  Sanctuary  was  terminated  by  the  Apsis,  sometimes 
called  the  Kxedra,  or  Bema.  Here  sat  the  archbishop  or  bishop 
— his  chair,  or  thronp,  in  the  centre — the  seals  of  his  suffragans 
and  presbyters  around.  This  division  of  the  building  was  consi* 
dered,  so  to  speak,  as  its  crown.  Protected,  like  the  choir,  by  can- 
cell  i,  no  layman  ccmkl  enter  its  precincts  ;  rich  curtains  shrouded 
its  recesses  from  the  sight  of  the  congregation,  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Eucharistic  consecTation.* 

Whilst  the  exterior  of  the  Basilica  was  naked  and  simple,  almost 
to  poverty,  the  interior  exhibited  the  utmost  splendour  which  could 
then  be  efTecled  by  all  the  resources  of  art.  The  roof  was  inva- 
riably composed  of  wood.  In  the  churches  built  by  Constanline, 
and  some  other  of  the  earlier  churches,  it  is  said  that  the  beams 
and  rafters  were  concealed  bv  a  flat  ceiling  of  gilt  pannels.  We 
doubt  muchy  however,  whether  this  assertion,  grounded  upon  the 
very  obscure  text  of  Eusebius,  be  correct.  We  should  rather 
suppose  that  the  enrichments  consisted  of  gilding,  or  colouring, 
applied  to  the  beams  themselves,  as  is  the  case  at  San'  Miniato, 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  objects  which  Firenze 
la  bell  a  affords.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  one  early,  or  even 
mediaeval,  specimen  of  a  flat  ceiling  at  Rome;  the  pannelings  all 
having  been  addetl  at  compnratively  modern  periods.  On  the 
wbole^  the  concealment  of  the  beams  has  not  been  an  improve- 
ment.    Those  who  recollect   the  north  transept  of  Winchester 

*  For  details  let  tlie  Trader  coii«uk  Bingbam,  Maiay  yea^r^  ago  (vol.  xxvii.,  p,  320j,  i 
we  |ioititeU  out  fbe  utility  of  tine  old-fosliioiit'd  fwirstirj  of  Hiivaitt,  ai  ii  j^uide  to  Chn»- 
titu  urchawlogy.  No  txjok,  either  here  or  abroiid,  buf  yet  appeared,  wliich  ciuj  niijer- 
■ede  hiA  On^mrt,  which  *bould  b€  Ibuin  I  iti  cv*ry  clergy  man  i  library.  The  gejieral 
form  of  the  Uuilica  b{u  b««n  adopteil  wiUi  great  skill  in  building  Hutij^erfurd  Market,. 
Tbe  flicvpVt  which  have  r<?ceiitly  becj*  bmiJt  up  iti  it^  r*ow  mduckily  spoil  the  |)ertpeclive, 
cOiBfcwt  liiviui;  been  prt^ferred  tu  pictur^ftqtie  l>eauty.  But  tbd  wbole  ii  strikiti|j;ly 
,  and  will  oBbrd  useful  hiiila  to  the  ecclc^tiiatical  archittct. 
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Cathedral  before  the  masquerading  and  destmction  effected  by 
the  '  refined  taste  *  of  poor  Dr.  Nott«  will  agree  with  us  in  deeply 
lamenting  the  loss  of  the  tranquil  and  stem  simplicity  of  the 
ancient  open  roof — ^the  dark  beams,  solid  in  their  strength,  and 
the  apex  of  the  concave  losing  itself  in  darkness. 

The  mosaics  form  the  most  characteristic  decoration  of  the 
Basilica.  As  a  style  of  art,  as  well  as  a  manufacture,  musive 
work  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  wholly  in  the  era  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  material  of  which  the  mediaeval  mosaics  are 
formed,  being  chiefly  glass,  distinguishes  them  completely  from 
the  tessellated  pavements  of  the  Romans.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  manufacture,  is  the  rude  inlaid  work  of  the 
columns  and  fountains  in  some  of  the  Pompeii  gardens:  at 
all  events,  their  application  is  entirely  peculiar  to  Christianity. 
The  apex  of  the  apse  was  usually  reserved  for  this  species  of 
decoration,  which  still  constitutes  the  peculiar  charm  of  the 
ancient  Italian  churches.  The  solemn  gigantic  figures,  and  the 
mysterious  imagery  of  these  mosaics,  dimly  seen  in  the  darkness 
of  the  sanctuary,  produce  an  effect  denied  to  more  elaborate 
specimens  of  art.  In  one  most  important  respect  they  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  paintings,  because,  both  from  their  posi- 
tion and  their  character,  they  never  became  the  objects  of 
adoration.  Usually  speaking,  the  main  figure  is  the  Saviour 
in  the  act  of  judging  the  world.  There  is  a  legend  bespeak- 
ing the  sentiments  then  prevailing  o)nceming  heathen  art,  that 
the  hand  of  the  artist  withered,  who  for  such  a  representa- 
tion tried  to  copy  the  head  of  Jupiter.  On  either  side  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul :  other  saints  are  added,  usually  with 
reference  to  the  peculiar  locality.  Portraits  of  popes  or  em- 
perors connect  the  sacred  imagery  with  the  annals  of  the 
age.  Although  not  governed  by  any  definite  system,  yet  there 
is  a  uniform  course  in  the  adaptation  of  the  ornaments. 
Above  the  triumphal  arch  ^  the  sanctuary,  are  usually  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  Apocalypse.  In  this  mysterious  volume 
the  tendency  to  symbolism,  so  prevalent  in  the  early  Church, 
found  at  once  its  subject  and  its  nourishment; — the  rainbow, 
the  book  with  seven  seals,  the  lamb,  or,  more  rarely,  the  bust 
of  our  Lord  in  a  circle,  the  seven  candlesticks,  the  four  angels 
commanding  the  four  winds,  and  the  four-and -twenty  elders 
in  the  act  of  casting  their  crowns  before  the  throne.  Ample 
space  was  offered  by  the  side  walls  of  the  nave  for  the  histories 
of  Scripture,  the  selections  being  made,  with  few  exceptions, 
from  the  Old  Testament.  The  series  of  mosaics,  beginning  in 
the  fifth  century,  ceases  about  the  thirteenth.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  period,  there  is  an  entire  unity  of  feeling  as  well  as 
of  manufacture.     Of  painting  there  are  but  few  vestiges :  the  little 

which 
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which  can  be  fliscovered,  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  a  Ir^at- 
inent  analogous  to  that  of  the  mosaics. 

Sculpture  was  banished  from  the  structures  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  Church  j^nonc  displayed  a  jarrcaler  modesty  than  those  of 
Rome,  The  first  Christian  monuments  upon  which  sculpture 
was  employed  are  the  ancient  sarcophagi.  In  the  catacombs,  ihe 
emblems  of  the  dove,  the  fish,  the  anchor*  the  seven- branched 
candlestick  of  the  temple,  the  palm-branch,  the  crown,  rudely  out- 
lined upon  the  stone,  iiulicaie  the  resting-place  of  the  veiled  virpn, 
the  priest,  the  confessc»r,  or  the  martyr.  When  the  swonl  of  the 
persecutor  was  sheathed,  and  the  mourners  might  follow  the  re- 
lative to  the  cemetery  withrmt  fear,  ihe  decent  pride  of  sorrow  was 
displayed  upon  the  memorials,  which  frequently  betray  by  their 
skill  a  hand  trained  in  some  school  in  which  heathen  traditions 
of  art  still  prevailed.  Christianity,  however,  controlled  the  pagan 
skill.  The  subjects,  like  those  of  the  mosaics,  were  such  as  in 
themselves  could  never  give  a  pretence  for  the  sin  of  idolatry  ; 
a  selection  of  types  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  parables 
and  miracles  from  the  Gospel^ — Cain  and  Abel,  Noah  and  the 
*rk,  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  Jonah  and  the  whale,  the 
marriage-feast  of  Cana,  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  and  such  like»  constituted  the  only  allowed  ornament* 
Even  these  sepulchral  monuments  were  never  seen  within  the 
walls  of  the  building,  which,  according  to  the  emphatic  words 
of  the  fathers  and  councils,  was  not  to  be  defiled  by  death 
and  corruption.  It  should  seem  as  if  the  Western  Church  still 
entertained  some  lingering  reluctance  to  incur  the  peril  of  trans* 
gressing  the  commandment  non  Jacies  tihi  sculpt ile^  a  command* 
ment  which  may  be  violated,  but  cannot  be  explained  away*  With 
the  one  exception  of  the  statue  of  St,  Peter,  and  some  decora- 
tions upon  shrines,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  single  exam])le  can 
be  adduced  of  a  graven  image  within  the  walls  of  the  earlier 
churches.  Even  the  crucifix  was  only  introduced  by  very  slow 
degrees  ;  it  seems,  generally  speaking,  that  a  feeling  of  reverence 
induced  the  early  Christians  to  shrinkj  as  it  were^  from  repre- 
senting the  awful  scenes  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 

No  one  of  the  existing  Christian  Basilicas  offers  all  the  fea- 
tures of  our  description:  age  has  destroyed  many;  more  have 
perished  in  consequence  of  rashly  conducted  repairs.  Frequently 
budt  of  ill -compacted  materials,  the  construction  of  the  Basilica » 
the  tall  thin  walls  of  the  nave  rising  above  continual  ranges  of 
columns,  neither  settled  by  their  own  weight  nor  supported  by 
buttresses,  was  ill  calculated  for  strength  or  stability  ;  and  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  Popes,  not  contented  with  sustaining  the  edifices, 
been  actively  employed  in  obliterating  the  memorials  of  the 
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ancient  Liturgies*  and  in  diso^uising  the  ancient  Christian  atcEi- 

tecturc.  by  oroximents  adapted  to  the  taste  of  their  own  limes. 

Fortunately,  a  partial  exemption  from  these  innovations  may  be 
found  in  the  remarkahle  church  of  Smi  Clemente,  the  first  which  the 
architectural  pilgrim  should  visit  at  Rome,  Mr.  Kni^^ht  begins  hif 
series  with  this  edifice,  truly  observing,  that  it  is  the  only  specimen 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  retaining  not  merely  the  exterior  ad- 
juncts, but  also  the  interior  fittings  of  the  choir.  Occupying 
the  site  of  the  paternal  mansion  of  St.  Clement,  it  is  the  third 
which  has  stood  upon  the  hallowed  ground.  Saint  Clement  buiU 
the  first ;  the  second,  of  which  the  era  is  very  uncertain,  has  dii- 
appeared,  with  the  exception  of  some  subterraneous  vaults  exhi- 
biting slight  traces  of  architecture,  but  not  sufficient  to  ascer- 
lain  its  period.  The  present  building,  the  third,  was  erected 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pascal  II. »  1099-1118,  when  all  the 
original  arrangements  were  still  strictly  retained.  Various  alter- 
ations, though  to  no  great  extent,  were  made  hy  subsequent  popes; 
but  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  whole  structure 
being  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  dilapidation,  it  was  thoroughly 
repaired  by  the  direction  of  Clement  XL  Several  of  the  minor 
portions,  such  as  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  have  been  renewed; 
but  no  alteration  whatever  was  made  in  the  ground-plotj  and  the 
plivement,  the  apsej  and  above  all  the  choir,  continue  quite  un- 
changed. The  adjoining  monastery  is  now  empty,  the  spread  of 
the  malaria  having  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  A  priest  celebrate* 
a  solitary  mass,  but  the  venerable  structure  is  desolate  and  uncared 
for;  valued  only  by  strangersi  neglected  by  the  Papal  govern- 
ment^ it  is  abandoned  to  decay.  We  add  a  reduction  of  the  plaiii 
and  shall  now  proceed  to  refer  to  the  several  particulars  which  it 
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The  secladed  situation  of  San  Paolo  fuori  delh  mura,  had 
preserved  it  unti!  our  own  times  with  fewer  alterations  than 
any  other  of  the  Roman  Basilicas.  The  ^milian  Basilica  of 
the  Forum  evidently  sug'gestcd  the  plan  of  the  Basilica  of 
the  Ostian  gale,  and  probably  supplied  the  materials.  Some 
partial  renovations  had  not  materially  altered  its  appearance,  nor 
had  the  taste  or  the  munificence  of  subsequent  popes  impaired 
its  venerable   sanctity   by  any   ilUjudged^    though   well-meant, 


Fiolo. 


A,  Abiam. 

B,  Ntre. 

C,  Prwbytery. 


idomments  or  improvements.  The  mag^nificeot  alrinm  (A) 
bad,  however,  disappeared.  Damaged  by  an  earthquake  in 
134S,  it  was  allowed  to  continue  in  ruins,  thoug^h  fifteen 
columns  continued  standing  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Of  the  original  choir  no  portion  remained.  Under 
the  French  usurpation  this  Basilica  was  threatened  with  de- 
struction ; — ^Fouche,  then  prefect  of  Rome,  ha\ing  proposed  to 
demolish  it  for  the  p\irp(*se  of  employing  the  columns  to  adorn 
a  Palais  de  Justice.  The  restoration  of  the  Papal  g"overnmcnl 
prevented  this  act  of  Vandalism ;  but  the  destiny  of  the  Basilica 
was  not  to  be  averted.  The  last  of  the  compartments  in  w  hich 
the  portraits  of  each  successive  pope  had  been  placed,  was 
filled  by  that  of  Pius  VIL,  and  in  1822  the  building  was  ruined 
by  fire. 

Mr.  Knight's  excellent  view   (plate  iv.)  preserves  a  memorial 
of  it,  and  his  description  will  now  be  read  with  painful  interest, 

*The  annexed  engraving  represents  ilie  BmiUca  of  the  Ostian  gaie^ 
the  moat   muguificeat  of  all  the   Basilicas.     It  was  commenced   by 

8,  th<^  AtriuTn.  C,  tlj<?  tii^rrs  ai*!e  («o«rh),  the  altar,  oi  at  St.  V&\ef\  ^Wing  west, 
15  IaIdoj  ill  hreaiiih.     D,  the  womeu'i  i&i«1e  (north  )t  IS'  pal  mi  in  hreadth.     Tliia  4is- 

rntioii^  according  to  the  <^iuirren  of  the  heavciii,  wa*  awigned  to  tbe  ttro  lexes  IVom 
fety  early  period,  and  u  recognised  by  the  rituiilisfj  aj  conveying  a  lynibalical 
iMiiaiog.  We  believe  that  in  *ome  \i\'  our  pariah  cburchei  the  same  arrangement  may 
be  tmoed.  £,  the  Choir  encloied  by  \H  mnctHL  «,  Ambo,  pulpit,  or  reading- desk 
far  tlie  Gofpet.  &,  Ambo,  or  reading-deiik  fur  the  Kpiille,  both  ascended  by  tiight^  of 
itepi,  F,  tbe  Senatorium.  G,  the  Maironteuni  :  both  these  dJiviaiotis  have  rece«aet 
for  altaw.  adiled  more  recently,  which  in  this  plan  are  omit  led,  H,  the  Sanctuary, 
dj  1)  vhe  nave  by  tt^  cnncttlif  the  high  altar  under  ita  tabernacle  in  the  centre* 

I,  lery  termitiated  by  the  ap»r»  Ihe  hitkap^M  ihrotrt  being  at  the  further  ex» 

Irruiitj  ni  tiie  semicircle.     It  i»  of  niarble,  and  atunda  upon  four  itepi  (i.e.  incltidiJi^ 
the  la«t  platfomi)*     Coeval  mosaics  cover  tbe  rault  above,  at  well  afl  the  arch.    A 
^  the  cmbteon  of  the  Church,  expaudf  over  the  backgroiuiii. 
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Theodoeiut,  and  finiihed  by  his  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorfau.  It  was 
419  feet  in  length,  and  211  feet  wide.  There  were  two  spacious  aisles 
on  each  side  of  the  nave.  The  nave  itself  was  80  feet  wide  from  pillar 
to  pillar. 

*  The  noble  colonnade  on  each  side  the  nave  was  composed  of  pillars 
taken  from  earlier  buildings :  pillars  of  the  finest  and  rarest  marbles — 
Greek,  Phrygian,  African — but  matching  each  other  only  in  height, 
and  having,  some  of  them,  Corinthian  capitals  of  their  own,  whilst  in 
others  the  capitals  were  replaced  by  capitals  of  the  time.  In  an  earlier 
building  this  colonnade  would  have  supported  an  unbroken  entablature, 
producing  the  long  horizontal  line  which  was  the  governing  principle  of 
classical  architecture.  But  in  St.  Paul's,  and  all  subsequent  buildings, 
the  entablature  was  replaced  by  a  series  of  round  arches. 

*  The  two  columns  of  Pentelic  marbles  which  supported  the  triumphal 
arch  were  each  of  them,  base  and  capital  included,  45  feet  high. 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  walls  which  the  pillars  of  the  nave  sup- 
port, carried  up  as  they  are  to  an  unusual  height,  have  the  effect  of 
crushing  the  colonnade  beneath. 

*  The  windows  were  large  and  numerous.  It  was  reserved  for  after 
ages  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  mysterious  darkness.' 

A  portion  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nave,  including  the  front,  is 
yet  standing ;  dilapidated  as  the  latter  may  be,  a  proper  feeling 
would  dictate  that  it  should  be  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the  venerable 
foundation  of  Theodosius.  The  new  work  is  in  a  style  exciting 
pity  and  regret.  It  is  equally  destitute  of  religious  sentiment  and 
architectural  skill.  Gay  and  showy,  the  sanctuary  (containing 
apse  and  transept)  is  now  completed.  The  walls  are  veneered 
with  precious  marbles,  the  columns  of  the  ancient  edifice  having 
been  sawn  into  slabs  for  that  purpose.  Design  and  ornament 
might  suit  a  ball-room  or  a  casino;  but  so  little  effort  has  been 
made  to  produce  an  ecclesiastical  effect,  that  the  windows  are  of 
the  most  vulgar  and  ordinary  domestic  form,  fashion,  and  glass, 
such  as  you  would  find  in  a  restaurant  or  a  cafe.  Funds  come  in 
slowly.  It  is  a  whimsical  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  our  liberal 
age,  that  whilst  the  Most  Faithful,  Most  Catholic,  Most  Chris- 
tian, and  Most  Apostolic  Sovereigns,  all  hold  themselves  excused 
from  subscribing  a  baiocco,  four  magnificent  blocks  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  destined  for  the  columns  of  the  high  altar,  are  the  gift 
of  Mehemet  Ali. 

The  modern  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  has  so  entirely  effaced  the 
ancient  structure  from  our  memory,  that  few,  even  of  those  best 
conversant  with  architecture,  are  aware  of  the  very  full  materials 
existing  for  the  restoration,  on  paper  at  least,  of  the  most  venerable 
.structure  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen*8  revival 
of  its  recollections  constitutes  one  of  the  most  successful  portions 
of  the  '  Beschreibung.'     When   the   demolition   began,    under 

Julius 
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Julius  IL^the  Pope  proceeded  as  violently  as  if  he  were  beat- 
ing clown  and  destroying^  the  fortress  of  a  hated  enemy:  but 
the  piety  and  diligence  of  preceding  ag'es  had  l>een  largely 
employed  in  describing  the  hallowed  edifice.  The  biographies 
of  the  ancient  popes  contain  accounts  of  their  gifts  and  im- 
provements; many  of  the  inscriptions  had  been  copied  and  col- 
lected; and,  in  the  twelfth  century,  Petrus  Mallius  described 
the  Basilica  in  a  work,  which,  for  his  age,  shows  extraordinary 
topographical  talent,  Sixtus  V.^  who  loved  the  monuments  of 
Christianity  as  earnestly  as  Julius  did  those  of  heathenism,  took 
great  care  to  preserve  accounts  of  all  the  objpcts  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  now  necessary  demtdition  bronghi  to  light.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  were  the  collections  of  Tiberio  Alfarano,  who, 
with  incredible  labour,  described  the  remarkable  objects  of  the 
ancient  Basilica,  comparing  the  existing  remains  with  the  pre- 
vious records.  All  the  holy  places*  buildings,  and  chapels  noticed 
in  the  papal  chronicles,  or  noticed  by  Petrus  Mallius,  or  of 
which  any  remains  existed,  are  given  upon  the  plan  so  made  by 
Alfarano*  These^  and  very  many  other  collections  of  the  same 
nature,  though  they  have  been  used  by  various  writers,  still  re- 
main unpublished,  en  inasse,  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican. 
Bonsen,  who  so  fully  earns  the  praise  of  xeal  which  he  bestowed 
upon  his  predecessc^rs,  has  employed  all  the  sources  accessible  to 
him  in  the  plans  he  has  given  of  the  church  at  two  different 
periods*  A*B,  800  and  1506 ;  and  the  csstiys  which  he  has  devoted 
to  the  history  of  the  Vatican  regions,  and  the  two  first  eras  of  the 
Basilica,  abound  with  interesting  anecdotes  of  history  and  art 
Omitting  the  adjoining  buildings,  as  well  as  the  interior  monu- 
ments and  altars,  our  reduced  copy  of  Bunsen's  plan  and 
section  (1506)  will,  by  comparison  with  Mr,  Knight's  views  of 
San  Paolo  and  Sanl*  Apolinare,  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
general  as])ect  of  the  structure;  and  awaken  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  regret  for  its  loss. 

The  interior,  almost  entirely  composed  of  classical  spoils,  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  section,  and  needs  no  particular 
description  as  to  its  construction  and  aspect.  The  columns 
were  peculiarly  magnificent — Granite,  Parian,  and  African 
marble.  Gregory  of  Tours  (a.d.  580)  calls  them  '  valdc 
admirabiles.*  The  balustrade,  forming  a  gallery  over  the 
architrave  of  the  nave»  was  probably  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  hanging  the  splendid  tapestries  with  which  the  Basilica  was 
decorated  on  high  festivals.  The  facade  had  been  covered  with 
mosaics,  and  partially  Gothlcised  by  the  insertion  of  tracery  in 
the  windows. 

Mr. 
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TheodosiiiSj  anc!  finished  by  his  fiona  Arcadius  and  Hononns-     It  wa« 
419  feet  in  length,  and  217  feet  wide.     There  were  two  spacious  aisle 
on  each  side  of  the  nave.     The  nave  itself  was  SO  feet  wide  from  pillar 
to  pillar, 

'  The  nohie  colonnade  on  each  side  the  nave  was  composed  of  pillars 
taken  from  earlier  buildings :  pillars  of  the  finest  and  rarest  niarbles— 
Greek,  Phrygian,  African — hut  matching  each  other  only  in  height, 
and  having,  eome  of  thera,  Coriothian  capitals  of  their  own,  whilst  in 
others  the  capitals  were  replaced  by  capitals  of  the  time.  In  an  earlier 
building  this  colonnade  would  have  suppoTted  an  unbroken  entablature, 
producing  the  long  horizontal  line  which  was  the  governing  principle  uf 
classical  architecture.  But  in  St.  Paul's,  and  all  subsequent  buildings, 
the  entablature  was  replaced  by  a  series  of  round  arches. 

*  The  two  columns  of  Penteltc  mBrbles  which  supported  the  triumphal 
arch  were  each  of  them,  base  and  capital  included*  45  feet  high, 

'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  walls  which  the  pillars  of  the  nave  sup^ 
port,  carried  up  as  they  are  to  an  uiuisual  height,  have  the  effect  ( 
crushing  the  colonnade  beneath. 

'  The  windows  were  large  and  numerous*  It  was  reserved  for  aftc 
ages  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  myBterious  darkness/ 

A  portion  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nave,  including  the  front,  is 
yet  standing ;  dilapidated  as  the  latter  may  be,  a  proper  feelings 

[would  dictate  that  it  should  be  presen'ed  as  a  relic  of  the  venerable 

[foundation  of  Theodosius.     The  new  work  is  in  a  style  exciting 

[pity  and  regret.  It  is  equally  destitute  of  religious  sentiment  and 
architectural  skill.  Gay  and  showy,  the  sanctuary  (containing 
apse  and  transept)  is  now  completed.     The  walls  are  veneerec^^ 

I  with  precious  marbles,  the  columns  of  the  ancient  edifice  havin(^H 
been  sawn  into  slabs  for  that  purpose.  Design  and  ornameii^^ 
might  suit  a  ball-room  or  a  casino;  but  so  little  effort  bas  been 
Blade  to  produce  an  ecclesiastical  effect,  that  the  windows  are  of 
tbe  most  vulgar  and  ordinary  domestic  form,  fashion,  and  glass, 

,  such  as  you  would  find  in  a  restaurant  or  a  cafe.  Funds  come  in 
ilowly.  It  is  a  whimsical  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  our  liberal 
age,  that  whilst  the  Most  Faithful,  Most  Catholic,  Most  Chris- 

^  tian,  and  Most  Apostolic  SovereignSj  all  hold  themselves  excuse*! 

1  from  subscribing  a  baiocco,  four  magnificent  blocks  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  destined  for  the  columns  of  the  tigh  altar,  are  the  gift 
of  Mebemet  Ali. 

The  modern  Basdica  of  St,  Peter's  bas  so  entirely  effaced  tbe 
ancient  structure  from  our  memory,  that  few,  even  of  those  best 
cjonversant  with  architecture,  are  aware  of  the  very  full  materials 
existing  for  the  restoration,  on  paper  at  legist,  of  the  most  venerable 
-Structure  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen's  revival 
of  its  recollections  constitutes  one  of  the  most  successful  portions 
of  the  ^  Beschreibung/     When   the   demolition    began^    under 

Julius 
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primitive  aspect.     It  will  be  seen,  from  the  plan,  that  the  general 

arrangement  was  very  similar  to  that  of  oUl  St.  PeteT*s.     The 
Basilica  received  its  modern ;ispect  from  the  munificence  of  Inno- 
cent X.    Successive  repairs  had  greatly  altered  the  building",  with- 
out increasing  its  stability.     The  walls  were  giving  way.  and  the 
ornaments  concealed  without  remedying  the  decay.     Had  Inna^ 
cent  yielded  to  the  general  taste  of  his  age,  he  would,  like  the 
heathen-minded  Julius  and   Leo,   have    utterly    demolished  the 
structure.     But,  in  bis  estimation,  the  old  walk  were  hallowed  as 
being  the  origiual  church  in  which  the  supreme  Pontiff  takes  pos- 
session of  his  see— the  mother -church  (*  mater  et  caput  ecclesia- 
nim')  of  the  Christian  world.     Unluckily,  the  architect  whom 
he  employed  had  no  sympathy  with  these  feelings.     Though  the 
original  Basilica  exists  as  the  nucleus  of  the  present  church,  still  itJ5 
character  is  in  great  measure  marred  and  obliterated.     Borromini 
has  miserably  confuseti  the  perspective,  by  blocking  up  the  bear- 
ing shafts  of  the  pillars,  and  converting  them  into  piers.     Ciam* 
pini  had  a  dim   recolleclitm  of  the  magnificent  aisles,  with  their 
splendid  columns  of  Egyptian  marble.     The  front,  which  still 
stood  in  his  time,  was  according  t^i  the  simple  scheme  which  we 
have  before  noticed  ;  an  humble  portico  and  the  five  plain  arched 
windows  above.      It  ha^  been  replaced  by  the  well-kuown  faqade 
from   the   designs  of  Alessandro  Gallilei,  a  composition  which, 
thoug^h  somewhat  theatrical,   is  not  by   any  means  destitute  of 
gramleur. 
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Santa  Miiria  Miigtfiore,  replacing^  one  of  the  earliest  Christian 
Basilicas  (352,  356),  has  sustained  great  changes*  Our  plan 
shows  it  as  divested  of  all  the  modern  additions  and  inter po- 

•  A,  Portica,  0,  Choir^  The  ambones  stood  between  the  columns  on  either  «lde. 
Cf  The  bigfh  altar^  coutaitiitig  the  remarkable  reljc^  the  loowlen  fOinmunion'tatiL',  upon 
which,  »cco?diug  ti»  the  trailitiufii  of  the  Itauiau  Cburchj  it  is BU|ijios«d  that  Saint 
PttfT  aud  iill  biB  «ucc^3ors  consecrated  tUf  Huly  Euchariit,  ami  ivhich  whm  |iresenle<(l 
to  Cbif  church  by  Pope  Sylvester.  It  still  exists,  hut  tio  one  excepting  thy  Pope  in 
ftnn'itbed  ta  celehmte  nuus  upon  it ;  one  of  tbr  liturgical  p^ciiliuuritiei  uf  ibiK  chiiirch 
cou>i«t«  ill  tlie  pnicticc  (pcobably  in  commemomlion  of  tbe  primitive  usa|f«)ji  of  em- 
ploying a  iii(ive«ble  altar  in  tb«  Cbotr^  which  h  uied  by  the  canoni,  or  olficiatiDg  miDis> 
!«■►  Df  the  ftpwi  with  the  biihopt  thrune,  in  whkh  the  mpieixie  pontiff  k  in^tatlet], 
"  lations. 
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lations.  It  is  the  Basilica  Ulpia,  with  one  apex 
and  single  side-aisles.  The  perspective  of  the  inte- 
rior is  unaltered.  Very  many  of  the  features  of  the 
original  building  are  unfortunately  lost;  still  the 
modern  decorations  are  so  solemn,  so  appropriate, 
so  ecclesiastic,  as  to  render  Santa  Maria  Mag^iore 
the  finest  of  the  churches  in  Rome — St.  Peter's  not 
excepted.  The  mosaics,  principally  representing  sub- 
jects from  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Joshua  probably 
of  the  fifth  century,  are  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the 
most  remarkable,  now  existing. 
To  Mr.  Knight*s  description  of  Santa  Agnese  in  Via  Nomen- 
tana^  accompanied  as  usual  by  an  excellent  plate 
(pi.  ii.,  xviii.),  we  add  our  plan.  It  belongs  to 
the  extensive  class  suggested  by  the  Basilica  Fulvia 
and  the  Basilica  of  Herculaneum — side-chapels  cm 
each  side  of  the  apse:  here  they  are  square;  but 
we  shall  find  other  examples  in  the  Fulvian  form : — 

*  This  is  one  of  the  churches  which  were  built  immediately  above  a 
martyr's  grave — immediately  above  a  part  of  the  catacombs  in  which 
the  body  of  St.  Agnes  was  found  :  adjoining  to  the  church  is  a  descent 
of  forty-five  steps,  which  conducted  the  faithful  to  the  grave  of  the  saint. 
A  church  was  built  in  this  situation  in  very  early  times. 

*  This  church  is  built  on  the  usual  plan  of  the  Basilica,  but  with  gtl- 
leries  over  each  of  the  aisles,  and  side-windows  above  the  galleries — an 
arrangement  nearly  identical  with  the  triforium  and  clerestory  of  the 
churches  of  the  middle  ages. 

*  The  pillars  are  taken  from  earlier  buildings,  and  are  of  the  rarert 
marbles.  Their  capitals  are  either  their  own  or  an  imitation  of  the 
antique,  and  entirely  free  from  imagery :  offering  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  those  of  the  Lombard  buildings,  and  proving  that  Rome  retained  the 
ancient  style  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  widely  departed  from  in  the  north 
of  Italy.' 

San  Lorenzo  Juori  le  mura  is,  says  Bunsen,  in  its 
present  shape  the  most  enigmatic  of  the  churches  of 
Rome.  This  Basilica  is  erected  upon  the  cemetery 
in  which  the  bodies  of  the  saints  and  of  other  mar- 
tyrs, who  fell  in  the  Decian  persecution,  were  in- 
terred; and  now  consists  of  a  portico  a,  a  nave  b, 
both  ascribed  to  Honorius  III.,  and  a  second  divi- 
sion, comprehending  the  upper  nave,  choir,  and 
presbytery  c,  ascended  by  steps,  as  shown  in  the 
])lan,  which,  including  portions  of  a  church  founded 
by  Constantine,  was  certainly  erected  by  Pope  Pelagius 
(580).  Abstaining  from  discussions,  which  could  only 
be  rendered  intelligible  by  means  of  drawings  as  well  as  sections, 
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we  shall  content  ourselves  wilh  pointbfir  out  tlie  great  similarity 
San  Lorenzo  bears  in  plan  to  tlie  Basilica  of  Poinpeii,  which, 
according^lo  the  fushion  of  provincial  towns,  was  itself  most  pro- 
bably copied  from  some  Basilica  at  Rome,  Considering  also  tbe 
unity  of  the  ground  plot  of  the  church  now  before  us,  we  are 
inclined  to  conjecture  that  botli  Honorius  and  Pela^ius  raised  it, 
as  it  now  appears,  upon  the  original  foundations.  The  subjects 
connected  with  this  Basilica  furnish  to  Bunsen  matter  for  a  very 
curious  chapter.     The  ambones  are  the  most  splendid  in  Rome, 

Sanfa  Mtma  in  Trastcvere,  of  which  Mr.  Knigbt  has  given 
an  excellent  plate  (ii.,  viii.),  was  erected  in  1139.  The  plan 
gives  the  Btmiica  Arffentaria,  with  a  porch  or  portico 
copied  from  the  type  of  Herculaneum  or  Pojiipeii. 
Although  of  so  lale  a  period,  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
very  strict  adherence  to  the  classical  style  in  the  ca- 
pitals and  cornice;  and,  indeed,  was  probably  built 
up  in  great  part  from  ancient  fragments.  In  this 
construction  a  device  was  adopted  to  employ  the 
architrave^  and  \et  to  conjoin  it  with  solidity ;  by  turn- 
ing brick  arches,  springing  from  stone  wedges  above 
the  capitfil  of  each  pillar.  Whoever  enters  the  budding  must  be 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  preponderance  of  right  Roman  feel- 
mg  in  this  Trasteverene  church,  except  in  the  very  rich  taber- 
nacle or  baldacchino  which  surmounts  the  altar.  This  is  Gothic, 
and,  like  others  of  the  same  description,  is  according  to  the  notion 
of  our  canopied  altar-torubs  of  the  time  of  Edward  IL 

San  Pietro  ad  llncuhi,  though  much  altered,  and  now  re- 
ceiving its  most  jiowerful  attraction 
from  the  hands  of  Michael  Angelo, 
is  worthy  of  much  attention  on  ac^ 
count  of  its  plan.  It  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  Baailka  Fault,  combined  with 
the  Herculaneum  Basilica,  Lastly, 
let  us  visit  Santa  3Iarm  in  AraeeU, 
of  uncertain  date,  but  about  the  end 
of  the  12th  century.  And  this  con- 
cluding specimenj  if  we  omit  later 
alterations  and  additions,  exhibits  the 
pure  and  simple  earliest  form  of  the  Basilica, 

During  the  whole  of  this  hmg  period,  there  is  a  remarkable 
tinitormity  of  style  as  well  as  of  conception.  It  is  only  in  one 
feature  that  we  discover  any  marked  departure  from  the  primitive 
fe^  the  Campanile  or  Bell  lower.  Tbe  earliest  Campanile  at 
.ome  was  that  erected  by  Pope  Leo  IV.,  atljoining  to  St,  Peter's, 
the  ninth  century.  At  Rome  the  Campanile  was  almost  inva- 
riably 
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riablj  erected  at  the  front  of  the  church:  on  the  right  hand  aide, 
if  the  altar  was  turned  towards  the  east;  and  on  the  left,  if 
turned  towards  the  west :  for  the  rule  of  OrienttUionf  though  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  nerer  obtained  in  Italy— 
where  the  churches  are  turned  indiscriminately  towards  ererj 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  All  these  Roman  Bell  towers  are  square^ 
upon  one  determinate  type.  Borrowed,  as  the  Roman  Campanile 
was,  from  beyond  the  Alps,  it  never  thoroughly  became  an  aasi* 
milated  integral  portion  of  the  Basilica. 

In  all  other  respects  the  Roman  structures  exhibit  a  strong 
nationality  of  feeling.  When  you  look  at  them,  you  would  say 
— These  surely  must  have  been  raised  by  a  race,  who,  though 
diegenerating,  have  yet  proudly  repelled,  as  far  as  their  strength 
would  admit,  the  int^sion  of  the  stranger.  Their  art,  such  as  it 
is,  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  from  generation  t0 
generation.     It  is  their  own :  a  patrimonial  inheritance. 

Of  the  Romanesque  style,  one  portal,  and  the  apse  of  Son 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  (see  Mr.  Knight's  plate  xxii.),^  are  perhaps 
the  only  examples  at  Rome.  The  Gothic  was  equally  rejected 
for  any  buildings  of  importance.  In  the  decoration  of  distinct 
and  subordinate  parts,  tabernacles,  shrines  and  tombs,  many  of 
which  were  by  foreign  workmen,  the  Gothic  was  admitted,  aad 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance.  Some  exteriors,  m 
Ara  Coeli,  received  a  Grothic  coating,  occasioned,  in  this  last  bk^ 
stance,  by  a  peculiar  influence ;  but  Rome,  amidst  all  the  anci«dl 
cities  of  Latin  Europe,  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  real  Gothio 
church  cannot  be  found. 

Whilst  Rome  repelled  the  Gothic,  so  did  the  regions  beyond 
the  Alps  repel  the  style  of  the  Roman  Basilica,  which,  in  its 
strictest  sense,  does  not  extend  out  of  Italy,  and  there  not  abua- 
dantly.  Out  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  the  principal  Jield  of  the 
Basilica  formation  is  found  in  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the 
adjoining  patriarchate  of  Venice.  Ravenna  furnishes  the  mag- 
nificent church  of  Sant'  Apollinare  ad  Classem ;  figured  and  wdl 
described  by  Mr.  Knight.  (Plate  xi.)  It  is  almost  the  only  one 
that  can  in  any  degree  supply  the  model  we  have  lost  by  the  de- 
struction of  San'  Paolo  fuori  delle  mura. 

<  This  is  a  noble  Basilica,  on  the  usual  Latin  plan.  The  pillars  whieh 
divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles  are  taken  from  earlier  buildings,  and  ara 
of  the  finest  Greek  marble ;  but  their  bases  and  capitals  are  of  the  time. 
The  arches  are  surrounded  with  enriched  mouldings  of  tolerable  work- 
manship. They  support  an  entablature,  which  is  decorated  with  mo- 
saics. The  chancel  is  approached  by  steps,  to  give  height  to  the 
crypt  beneath.  The  roof,  as  usual,  is  of  wood.  Windows  are  intro- 
duced in  the  apse.    The  walls  of  the  apse  are  entirely  covered  wiA  mo^ 
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saics.     In  the  upper  part,  San  Apollhiare  appeare,  with  six  sheep  on 
either  side,  embleraalic  of  the  Twelve  Aposilea.' 

The  shor(*s  of  the  Adriatic  offer  another  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample, notfigfured  by  Mr.  ICnight — namel}',  the  Duomo  of  Torcello 
jathe  lagune  of  Venice,  which,  thoygh  not  erected  till  1088,  carries 
j&u  back  to  the  earliest  aires  of  Christianity,  The  inarble  cancel! i 
tf  the  choir  remain  almost  uealtered  :  the  windows  are  closed  by 
wives  or  shutters  composed  of  huge  slabs  of  stone.  Glass  has  been 
bserted  in  the  apertures  ;  but  this  is  a  late  addition.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  other  example  exists  of  this  most  ancient  con- 
Itniction ;  but  the  most  instructive  portion  of  the  Duomo  is  the 
apse  orhemicycle;  as  you  stand  in  this  decaying-  solitary  sanc- 
tuary, you  understand  the  force  of  the  ancient  principle  of  Church 
gfn*ernment — The  hislmp  more  than  bishop,  trhen  surrourided  by 
hu  preshifters  ;  the  presht/ters  less  than  prcshytcrSy  when  the  bishop 
ii  mtxty*  The  bishop*s  chair  remains  in  many  other  churches, 
but  this  is  the  only  example  remaining  in  which  the  seals  for 
the  clergy  as  well  as  the  throne  have  continued  un destroyed. 
They  are  arranged  exactly  upon  the  plan  of  a  Roman  theatre,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  sketch. 
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In  Tuscany,  Florence  possesses  a  very  curious  specimen  of  tlie 
Ilasilica  style  in  the  church  of  the  Apostoii,  traflitionally  attriJ 
buled  to  CharleinagJiP,  and  wliich  is  said  to  have  furnished  Bni-1 
nellescbi  with  the  model  of  his  churches*     (&e  Q.  Rev.,  vol.  Ixv 
p.  327.)     It  has,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Kni^^ht.  a  strong  classic 
character.     The  capitals  are  iniitated  from  the  composite  Corin 
^thian.     The  acanlhurs- leaves  are  not  crisped,  but  are   dislinctll 
formed,  and  the  materials  leave  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  i 
the  workmanship  is  mediaeval, 

Anotlier  example  is  the  venerable  church  of  San  Miniato 
Florence.  The  interiar  is  remarkable  for  its  pure  and  perfcctl 
Roman  style.  Triplets  of  fine  arches  rise  from  Corintbianize 
capitals.  The  encri avinj^  of  this  building  is  one  of  the  gems 
Mr.  Knight's  wcjrk»  the  church  never  having  been  publisbej  ' 
before.     In  the  construction  there  is  an  important  architectural 


peculiarity,  which  has  been  ably  developed,  both  as  to  causetJ 
and  consequences,  by  Mr,  Willis.  Large  arches  are  thrown  over^ 
the  nave,  connected  with  smaller  arclies  ^vhich  are  thrown  over 


the  aislesj  assisting  to  support  the  roof,  bioding  the  whole  fabric 
together,  and  giving  it  additional  strength.  When  these  arches 
occur,  the  pillars  are  exchanged  fi)r  compound  piers,  one  shaft  of 
which  is  carried  up  to  meet  the  arch  they  sustain,  A  lK)ve  this 
is  the  r(K>f  of  wood,  as  in  the  Roman  Basilicas,  crossed  wii 
painted  beams,  and  open  to  the  rafters.  The  objects  of  anciei 
art  in  San'  Miniato  are  so  numerous,  that  their  delineation  ani 
description  would  furnish  matter  for  a  volume.  Beneath  the 
I  mosaie  in  the  apsis  are  the  windows,  apertures  in  the  stone  wall, 
each  filled  w ilh  a  single  slab  of  translucent  alabaster :  one  of  the 
classes  included  in  the  genus  of  the  lapis  specularis  of  the  an- 
cients ;  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  they  are  the  only  surviving 
examples  of  this  most  ancient  mode  of  illumination.  In  the 
morning,  w  hen  the  sun  shines  on  them,  they  difl\ise  a  clouily. 
roseate  beam  ;  at  other  times  of  the  day  they  are  nearly  obscure? 
W^e  regret  to  add  that  this  building,  so  deserving  of  every  respei 
and  care,  is  miserably  dilapidated  :  the  roof  is  full  of  holes  ;  the 
fine  painted  glass  which  in  1839  ornamented  the  sacristy,  has  been 
stolen;  and  except  snme  little  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
paintings,  the  whole*  like  so  many  other  ancient  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  Tuscany,  will  sink  into  utter  ruin,  I 

In  the  territories  of  Pisa  and  Lucca,  the  style  of  the  Roman 
Christian  Basilica  assumed  a  very  peculiar  development,  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge— for  the  dales  are  very  uncertain — re-j 
ceived  its  character  irom  the  genius  of  one  vutestro.  W^hencej 
I  the  forests  of  columns  which  support  these  churches  were  obtainedj 
is  unknown.  Pisa  never  could  furnish  them  ;  we  can  only  accepi 
the  conjecture  that  many  were  brought  by  sea.     In  the  capitals, 
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whtcb  are  eitlier  nntique  or  accuraloly  copieil  from  the  antique 
form,  the  Corinthian  pretlu  mi  nates  ;  and  amongst  the  Corinthian, 
a  larg^e  proportion  consists  nf  those  in  which  the  leaves  are  smooth, 
or  blocked.  Wc  suspect  that  these,  and  others  of  the  like  na- 
ture, were  found  in  this  state  in  the  marble-works  of  the  quarries 
of  Carrara,  where  some  unfinished  arcliitectural  fragments  yet 
remain  scattered  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Knight's  view  of  Pisa 
(plate  xxxvii,)  conveys  a  full  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
style.  In  the  plan,  whilst  the  general  form  of  the  Basilica  is 
jp^  preserved,    the  transepts,    as  will  be    seen,  are 

trf    r*t  fully  lengthened  into  ibe  form  ot"  what  is  called 

**fT,     --tft«M    the  Latin  cross ;    one   f>f  ibe  few  examples  in 
!!'!!!  J  Italy  in  which  the   shape  is  distinctly  defined, 
•  •rmX   A  third /(;j7««^/oji  of  Basilicas  exists  in  Apulia. 
Robert   Guiscard's    Basilica   at    Salerno   must 
have  been  most  magnificent ;  hut  the  spacious 
atrium  and  the  ambones^  the  latter  unqtiesticm- 
MI4MI4  ably  the  finest  and  must  perfect  specimens  any- 

**»«*  where    existing,   alone  testify  its   ancient   cha- 

racter ;  every  other  part  has  been  rebuilt,  stuccoed,  whitew^ashed, 
defaced,  or  destroyed. 

In  the  preceding  ]>ortion  of  this  article,  we  have  described  six 
existing  types  of  the  Auf/ustan  Basilica  :  a  seveHlh  remains, 
destined  to  exercise,  even  more  than  the  Roman  fabrics,  a 
permanent  influence  upon  Christian  architecture.  In  the  Au- 
gustan Basilica,  the  horizontal  principle  (to  adopt  the  term 
sanctioned  by  VV  he  well  and  Will  is)  predominated.  Such  a 
Basilica  is  a  building  consisting  of  suifile  eolumiis  or  bearing- 
shafts^  supporting  either  a  continuous  entablature,  or  a  con- 
tinuous range  of  arches,  covered  by  an  npen  roof  connected 
by  transverse  beams.  The  BasiliL'a  of  the  Lower  Empire 
consists  of  cmnpound  piers^  to  which  colitmm  are  annexed,  but 
more  for  ornament  than  for  use,  and  supporting  the  vaults  and 
arches  by  which  the  edifice  is  roofed.  This  type  completed 
what  the  others  began.  The  Basilica  of  the  Lower  Empire  is 
the  remote  though  lineal  progenitor  of  the  Gothic  style,  and 
through  the  Gothic,  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  archilccture.  properly 
so  called  (for  we  exclnde  such  monstrosities  as  the  Madeleine 
at  Paris)  of  modern  times.  Palladio^  Michael  Angelo,  Wren, 
the  greatest  of  alL  w^hcnever  they  build  churches,  are  Goths  in 
heart.  They  could  not  do  without  Gothic.  St,  PauFs  is  a 
Gothic  cathedral  in  disguise.  Vaulting,  as  observed  by  Mr. 
Willis,  whose  observations  we  shall  now  freely  adopt,  was  brought 
to  great  perfection  by  the  Romans  at  the  period  when,  according 
to  the  usual  conventional  phrase,  the  arts  have  been  said  to  de- 
cline.    Compensation  is  a  universal  law,  both  in  the  intellectual 
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and  the  pl|yric»l  creation.  When  taste  and  eleganoe^  the  fine 
^ense  of  beauty,  and  the  talent  for  ssthetic  decoration  waned  away, 
|he  science  of  architecture  acquired  a  new  dignity  and  a  new 
power.  The  art  of  vaulting,  now  fully  developed,  was  employed 
in  the  vast  and  complicated  structures  of  the  baths,  the  villas,  the 
piscinas,  the  amphitheatres,  whose  ruins  linger  in  Rome,  or  deco- 
rate the  magic  landscapes  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  specimens  are  found.  Many  difficulties  were 
offered  in  these  structures,  when  the  architect  was  required  to 
connect  and  combine  the  vaulting  with  the  supporting  walls ;  but 
the  hindrance  became  a  stimulant. 

.  The  endeavours  made  by  the  architects  to  master  these  difE- 
pulties,  brought  the  art  of  vaulting  to  great  perfection.  Omit- 
ting less  important  examples,  or  buildings  of  which  we  do  not 
possess  sufficient  details,  we  are  fully  enabled  to  understand  the 
general  scheme.  Three  of  the  great  ruins  of  Rome  will  afford  us 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  scheme  of  construction.  The 
great  halls  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian  supply  what 
is  wanting  to  restore  the  ruins  long  considered  by  antiquaries  as 
the  Temple  of  Peace, — ruins  now  clearly  ascertained  by  Bunsen  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  Basilica  erected  by  Maxentius,  either  in 
the  vicinity  or  upon  the  site  of  the  magnificent  temple  raised  bj 
Vespasian.  If  the  vaultings  of  the  Thermee  be  added  to  the 
ruins  of  the  Forum,  we  shall  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  M azen- 
tian  Basilica.  The  vast  fragment  of  the  building  now  standing  is 
known  to  every  one ;  other  portions  have  been  made  out  by  exca- 
vations, and,  by  uniting  these  remains  with  the  analogous  halls  of 
the  thermae,  fitting  into  the  one  the  details  furnished  by  the  other, 
we  shall  completely  understand  the  form  which  the  Maxentian 
Basilica  assumed.  The  nave,  for  so  we  will  term  it,  consisted  oi 
three  huge  compartments  of  Roman  vaulting,  really  resting  upon 
piers,  but  apparently  owing  their  support  to  eight  magnificent 
columns,  of  which  several  remained  till  they  were  removed  under 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.  for  the  adornment  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  On  either  side,  the  lofty  arches  opened 
into  as  many  vaulted  apartments,  which,  resting  on  one  side  on 
the  piers  of  the  nave,  and  on  the  other  on  the  piers  inserted  in 
the  wall,  formed  the  side  aisles.  Windows  (in  the  nature  of  clere- 
story windows)  were  pierced  in  these  lateral  walls  of  the  aisles, 
whilst  the  inferior  height  of  these  collateral  portions  allowed,  or 
rather  required,  the  insertion  of  other  windows  in  the  walls  sup- 
porting the  arched  roof  of  the  nave.  The  nave  terminates  in  the 
usual  semicircular  apse,  but  we  also  find  in  this  Maxentian  Ba- 
silica another  apse,  proceeding  from  the  middle  division  of  the 
side  aisle.     Bunsen  supposes  this  lateral  hemicycle  to  have  been 
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a  sabsequeni  addition ;  and  in  his  plan  he 
meets  it,  as  it  were,  on  the  opposite  side, 
bj  an  entrance,  Speaking,  however,  with 
entire  respect  for  ibe  opinions  of  so  com- 
petent a  judge,  we  see  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  this  second  apse  was  (*lher 
than  an  original  portion  of  the  buildinpr ;. 
and  if  we  are  to  conjecture,  we  would 
rather  suppose  that,  as  required  hy  sym* 
metrj,  and  as  in  some  degree  evidenced 
by  what  we  shall  term  derivative  build- 
ings, there  was  an  opposite  apse,  giving  to 
the  whole  structure  somewhat  the  form  of 
a  cross. 

This  Maxentian  Basilica  is  the  only  specimen  now  subsisting 
at  R*>me  of  the  vaulted  Basilica  of  the  Lower  Empire.  But  the 
principle  of  construction  which  it  elucidates,  had  become  incor* 
porated  with  architectural  science^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  use  of  the  structure  so 
well  known  as  the  Palais  des  Thernws,  the  halls  and  chambers 
presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lutetia  the  model  afforded  by 
the  capital.  Quitting  the  Seine  we  advance  towards  the  Rbine. 
The  same  style  prevailed  in  other  |>ortions  of  Belgic  Gaul.  Om 
venerable  city  yet  subsists  (we  shall  soon  arrive  at  it),  in  which 
we  may  behold  the  walls  and  arches  of  the  baths,  imitating,  though 
humblj,  the  mansions  of  luxury  provided  by  Caracalla ;  and 
here  we  trace,  united  with  more  recent  constructions^  the  out- 
line of  a  Basilica,  combining  with  the  double  apse  of  the  Ulpian 
Basilica  the  piers  and  vaulting  of  Maxentius.  Whether  the  result 
of  the  imagination  of  another  people,  or  the  exertion  of  an  inven- 
tive faculty t  other  buildings  in  the  same  locality,  though  erected 
under  the  Roman  domination,  display  forms  equally  unknown  to 
Rome  ;-=— double  gate  ways*— portal  s^  rising  in  successive  stages  of 
decoration — projecting  towers,  whose  semicircle  offers  ranges  of 
arches  which  may  have  been  suggested  by  those  i>f  the  Coliseum^ 
but  which,  in  this  example^  assume  a  totally  tlifferent  character, 
from  the  s0iallness  of  their  scale. 

In  describing  the  Basilica  of  Maxcnlius^  we  have,  as  it  were^ 
iavolimtarily  described  a  Romanesque  cathedral.  The  famdiar 
terms  of  mediaeval  architecture  convey  the  most  intelligible  no* 
tions  of  a  construction  which  the  technical  nomenclature  of  the 
classical  age  cannot  define.  Alipius,  who  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  Julian,  might  have  enabled  us  to  describe  in  architectural  phrast 
the  interior  arrangement  of  the  MajLcntian  Basilica :  Vitruvius 
£ives  us  no  help  at  all. 

Whilst 
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Whilst  the  origin  of  the  Eomanesque  is  unquestionably  to  be 
sought  ill  the  imitation — the  degradatioHj  if  you  chnose  —  of 
classical  architecture^  the  character  this  style  assumed  beyond  the 
Alps,  shows  a  ^reat  independence  of  the  Christian  Bastlica  of 
Rome.  The  Christian  architecture  of  Rome  and  the  Teutonic 
Romanesque  arc  in  the  nature  of  cognate  languages  derived 
from  the  same  mother  tongue,  whose  character  is  lies  testify  their 
common  origin,  but  eslabUsh  their  distinctive  differences.  The 
roots  may  he  the  samej  but  in  each  there  is  a  diversity  in  the  in- 
ilccli*)ns,  a  variety  in  the  construction,  a  nationality  in  the  phrase. 

To  pursue,  then,  the  simile  of  language— for  it  is  an  apt  one — 
the  architecture  of  the  Christian  Basilica  at  Rome  may  be  assi- 
milated to  the  earliest  dialects  of  the  Romana  rusticaf  which  con- 
sists of  a  species  of  broken  Latin.  Some  words  still  pure^  others 
partly  deprived  of  their  terminations  ;  inflections  confused,  moods 
and  tenses  confounded ;  and  yet  the  whole  still  Latin  in  sound. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Teutonic  Romanesque  architecture^  in  its 
varieties,  is  like  the  daughters  of  the  Latin  language,  the  Bo- 
mance  of  the  Langne  d'oc,  south  of  the  Loire,  and  the  BoTnance 
of  the  Langne  (foiL  The  basis  is  Latin,  but  vocabulary  and 
grammar  have  been  smoothed  into  systematic  consistency.  The 
speech  lost  its  Latin  sound,  and  has  acquired  that  peculiar 
tone,  which  distinguishes  the  communities  of  mediseral  Europe, 
from  the  period  when  the  great  fourth  monarchy  still  subsisted 
in  the  CiPsars  of  the  declining  empire.  As  a  general  charac- 
teristic, it  may  be  said  that  you  hardly  ever  find  any  Teutonic 
Romanesque  composed  hodil]/  of  materials  which  anciently 
belonged  to  Roman  buildings;  whilst  the  Roman  Basilica 
was  almost  always  built  up  of  ancient  materials.  The  ranges 
of  columns,  the  hearing-shafts  constituting  the  sIwMon  of  the 
Roman  Basilica,  give  to  the  building  its  peculiai-  character, 
and  necessitate  the  construction  of  roof  ami  aisles.  Much  they 
certainly  have  in  common.  In  the  Teutonic  Romanesque  there 
are  many  studious  imitations  of  the  antique,  adopted  iVom  the 
Roman  Basilica.  The  Corinthian  capital  w^as  often  imitated 
with  boldness  and  originality.  Other  details  are  copied  servilely. 
But  the  main  distinction  consists  in  the  vaulting.  The  Roman 
Basilica,  invariably  supported  upon  sinf/le  bearing-shafts,  always  j 
has  a  wooden  roof  The  system  of  the  Teutonic  cathedral  re«^H 
quires  compound  piers,  support ing  vaulting.  The  Roman  Chris- ^1 
tian  Basilica  is  a  sterile  transplantation  of  the  Augustan  Basilica ; — 
the  Teutonic  Romanesque  is  a  fruitful  germinating  tree,  resulting 
from  the  graft  of  that  same  Augustan  Basilica  upon  the  Basilica 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  discover  the 
region  in  which  the  first  stem  of  the  forest,  which  afterwards 
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ftpread  over  the  larp^t  portion  of  western  Christendom,  was 
planted  and  raised.  If  we  cannot  name  the  founder  of  the  school, 
yme  i^U,  nevertheless^  seek  to  discover  the  one  city,  containing  the 
one  edifice,  which — ^in  the  same  way  as  the  one  Santa  Sophia  be- 
came the  model  of  all  Turkish  mosques — ^was  destined  to  be  the 
normal  type  of  Romanesque  cathedrals. 

In  the  recollection  of  the  traveller,  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle  will  always  be  connected  with  the  venerable  eccle- 
nastical   buildings  deo)rating   the   banks   of  these   rivers,   and 
•preying  on  either  side  in  the  regions  once  possessed  by  the 
jNrince-prelates  of  the  empire.      Abounding  with  manifest  imi- 
tations of  Roman  architecture,  and  therefore  very  analogous  to 
those  which  he  may  have  seen  in  England  or  in  France,  many 
peculiarities   nevertheless  show  that  they  belong   to  a  distinct 
genus.      Tall   square   bell-towers,   consisting   of  many  stories, 
divided  from  each  other  by  corbel  tables,  falling  down  into  semi- 
circular festoons,  and  these  festoons  running  down  at  the  angles 
into  flat  or  slightly  projecting  pilasters,  which  pannel  the  walls, 
afford  the  first  lines  which  are  inserted  in  the  sketch-book.     The 
draftsman  will  then  have  to  add  the  round  arched  windows,  usually 
in  couplets,  supported  by  a  short  central  pillar,  nearly  like  what  is 
found  in  some  of  the  towers  now  considered  to  be  Anglo-Saxon. 
Notwithstanding  this  one  similarity,  the  slenderness  of  the  Ger- 
man Glocken-Thiirm,  and  its  many  sts^es^  ending  in  a  pyramidi* 
cal  roof,  give  it  a  character  entirely  different  from  our  own  struc- 
tures.    The  sanctuary,  presbytery,  or  choir,  always  ends  in  a  por- 
ton  of  a  circle,  or  a  polygon.     The  exterior  of  the  apse  is  orna- 
mented by  an  open  gallery ;  a  range  of  arches,  standing  upon 
small  columns  or  shafts,  sometimes  formed  into  grou]>s,  occurring 
at  symmetrical  intervals,  or  by  pannellings  imitating  the  gallery. 
The  larger  churches  exhibit  a  remarkable  peculiarity — a  double 
choir^  found  in  no  other  part  of  Christendom  ;  an  apse  at  the 
east  end^  an  apse  at  the  west  end ;   and  not  unfrequently  the 
transepts  take  the  same  form.     Nor  are  those  features  confined 
to  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  the  rivers ;  they  extend  through  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  imperial  dioceses — Cologne,  Treves,  Worms, 
Mayenee,  Spire,   Constance;   and  if  we  pass  into  the  imperial 
territory  now  annexed  to  France^  we  shall  find  a  specimen^  and 
a  very  remarkable  one,  as  far  as  Besanqon, 

As  the  traveller  then  pursues  his  journey  towards  Italy,  crossing 
the  Alps  by  the  ancient  passes  of  the  Mont  Cenis  or  St.  Gothard, 
the  same  form  still  appears,  excepting  that  the  double  choir  is  no 
longer  apparent.  Trent  has  her  cathedral  in  this  style.  It  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  of  Lombardy,  which  includes  the  modem 
Piedmont,  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Modena.  ,  In  Tuscany  this 
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Moselk-Rfienam  stvle  contends  with  the  Roman  Basilica.      Wil 
some  slight  thoygh  distinctive  alterations^   whicli  will  first  havi 
become  apparent  in  the  St.  Golhard's  pass,  the  Glocken*Thiir 
annexes  itself*  though  as  an  extraneous  adjunct,  to  the  Papal  Ba 
silicas.     Tuscany  displays  the  style    in    questian>  though  moi; 
rarely.     Lastly,  it  meets  wiih  and  abandons  us  at  Rome,      Ub 
willing  as  the  ancient  capital  was  to  adopt  ultramontane  taste, 
usage  of  the  bell  compelled  her  priesthood  to  employ   the  Teu^ 
tonic  structure  ;  and  in  one  example  at  least,    San*  Gio%^anm 
'  Paolo  (of  which   Mr,  Knight  has  given  a  plate  and  descriptioo 
No.  xxii,),   the  sacred  structure  ori^^inally  raised  by  the  Roma 
patrician  Pammaehius,  husband  of  Paulina^  St.  Jerome's  siste 
was  replaced  by  a  building  of  which  the  design  was  brought  froii 
the  «>lonies  of  Germany  or  Belgic  Gaul. 

Now  this  general  similarity  of  style  w^as  not  the  result  of  acjci- 
dent,  taste,  or  fancy.  The  buildings  are,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
h'storical  iUustraitons  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong. 
They  are  portions,  so  to  speak,  of  its  historical  costume*  Archi- 
tecture is  the  dress  of  man  in  the  asfgregate,  of  human  society. 
If  the  region  in  which  this  Teutonic  Romanesque  style  prevailed^ 
be  traced  out  upon  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  to  agree  very  nearly 
with  that  portion  of  the  empire  of  Ctiarlemagne  which  was  as* 
signed  to  Lothar,  his  grandson.  There  are  some  districts  out  dm 
his  dominions^  and  some  enclavures  which  did  not  belong  to  itt^ 
Upon  what  principle  that  apparently  arbitrary  and  capricious  ap* 
pirtionment  of  the  great  inheritance  was  made,  in  the  treaty  of 
Verdun  (843),  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Sii- 
mondi  seems  to  imply  that  the  first  erection  of  Lotharingia  re- 
sulted from  the  royal  co-heirs*  ignorance  respecting  the  extent  of 
their  domiuions.  This  has  been  often  asserted  in  similar  c-ases; 
but  kings  in  those  days  knew  their  resources  as  well  as  they  6a 
now — how  much  money  they  received  in  taxes  from  a  provinc 
how  much  provision  it  would  furnish,  sheep  and  kine,  oxen 
B wine —and  how  many  soldiers  it  coukl  raise.  The  principli 
which  connected  the  provinces  and  regions  com])osing  Lotha«| 
riiigia  arose  from  the  preponderance  of  Roman  elements  either  it] 
the  races  or  institutions  of  the  }>cople  comprehended  in  the  de- 
marcation. Hence  they  clung  together: — ^Italy, — the  Provincii 
Romana  of  Gaul,  where»  in  addition  to  the  Roman  jurisprudeQCf^l 
•o  many  of  the  cities  retained  their  municipal  institutions  in  un- 
broken succession  from  the  Roman  age^RhtEtiaj  still  speaking] 
one  of  the  purest  dialects  of  the  Romana  rustica— Belgica  Primafl 
where  the  citizens  still  boasted  that  Met^;  was  Metz  ages  before^ 
Lorraine  w^as  in  existence— the  country  of  the  Ripuarian  FrankSfj 
l¥ho  at  so  early  a  penod  mingled  the  institutions  of  Rome  witli 
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beir    Teutonic   law— Cologne^    boasting   of   Ler   descent    from 

^•Bome^  and  whose  senate,  an  independent  republic  under  the 

irchliishop,   retftined    the   ranks  and   orders   recognised    by   ihe 

imperial   code  ;    but,    above  alt,  Treves. — This  Roman  feeling 

jkve  them  a  unity  under  the  dominion  of  Charlemagne.     It  sug- 

^gested  their  union  under  Lotbarj  nor  was  it  eifaced  when  their 

^federalism  dissolved* 

We  have  already  seen  that  no  one  of  the  Christian  Basilica  at 
jrRome  resulted  from  any  adaptation  of  the  civil  structures  of  hea- 
Ltbenism  to  religious  purposes.  The  columns  fell,  to  rise  in  new 
llocalilies.  Rome  furnishes  no  example  of  a  Basilica  preserved  by 
Uts  application  lo  Christian  worship.  No  confirmation  is  given  in 
W  ancient  capital  to  the  orator's  assertions^  exulting,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Gratian,  at  the  crowds  which  filled  the  ancient  halls  of 
justice,  then,  as  he  btmsts,  resounding  with  hymn  and  praise  ; 
yet  we  can  point  out  one  city  in  w  hitli  his  assertions  are  not  a 
rhetorical  phrase,  but  a  truth.  Do  we  seek  for  the  verification 
of  the  words  of  the  j>oel- rhetor — Basilica,  oiim  ne^otiis  plena^ 
nunc  votis  pro  tua  salute  susceptia?  Here  we  find  that  which  at 
Rome  we  search  for  in  vain.  H  ere  alone  can  we  behold  the  one 
example  of  a  Basilica  consecrated  as  a  Christian  church,  in  which 
you  enter,  and  see  the  Corinthian  capitals  just  displaying  their 
graceful  foliage,  mutilated  and  yet  <lisiinct,  through  the  rude  wall 
which  encircles  them^whilst  the  shaft  of  another,  displaced  and 
broken,  lies  in  gigantic  bulk  before  the  portal  of  the  edifice. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  very  city  in  which  the  poet-rhetor  was  speak- 
ing— for  he  is  Ausonius — and  the  city  is  Treves.  The  ancient 
(rapital  of  the  Roman  empire  beyond  the  Alps  furnished  the 
model  for  the  structures,  which,  far  more  than  those  of  Rome 
herself,  assisted  in  the  development  of  Christian  architecture. 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  fate  of  Treves,  that  this  secluded  city, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  should  have  been  so  singularly 
influential  in  the  destiny  of  Christianity.  Hence  procee<led 
•  Ihe  tribes  who,  after  their  long  and  devious  migrations^  reached 
f  their  seat  in  Asia,  where,  as  Galatians,  they  were  addressed  by 
lifhe  Apostle  :  preserving,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  St.  Jerome, 
[their  institutions,  their  laws,  their  language.  In  such  a  con- 
^nexion  of  race — such  a  continuance  of  language- — such  an  adhe- 
( rence  to  national  institutions,  thus  uniting  the  Galli  of  Asia  with 
f  their  ancient  kinsmen — do  we  not  discover  some  of  the  causes 
r  which  facilitated  the  very  early  and  very  rapid  diffusion  of  Chris- 
ktianiiy  in  Gaul  ?  Treves  appears  as  a  link  between  the  churches 
l>of  Poly  carp  and  of  Irena;us.  Other  circumstances  exalted  her 
\ importance  in  the  annals  of  the  Church*     At  Treves  Jerome 
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Studied  and  commented  upon  the  Holy  Scripture; — at  TreTes 
Ambrose  was  born,  amongst  the  greatest,  both  by  his  life  and 
in  his  leBching,  ul  ihe  Fathers  of  ihoWest;  and  this  character, 
which  events  bestowed  upon  Augusta  Trevin)ruin,  must  liavr 
gri^atlj  enhanced  her  influence  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Church,  and  rendered  her  example  more  prominent,  her  testimon)' 
more  weighty,  her  precedent  more  commanding. 

'fliree  severa!  ret^nstructiotis  have  greatly  obscured  the  Tes- 
liges  of  the  Uomati  Basilica,  which  the  Empress  Helen  converted 
into  the  present  J?vm  of  Trmm^  Tlial  its  initjinal  scheme  was 
identical  with  the  Basilica  i)f  Maxeniins  at  Rome,  a  vaullet! 
hall  supported  by  piers,  is  still  apparent  even  to  the  unin* 
stnicted  eye.  In  the  days  of  Hincmar  (alx>ut  882)  it  yet  retained 
the  mosaics  and  other  ornaments  bestf>wed  by  her  piety.  But 
about  10 10,  one  of  the  columns  having  given  way,  it  was  partly 
rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Pc^ppo.  Our  plan  shows  the  outline  oi 
the  building,  <livestcd  oi  the  additions  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 


teenth centuries,  f  The  Roman  work  is  less  clearly  apparent  in  ihil 
present  nave,  a  ;  but  Roman  bricks  abound  in  the  western  aps<j| 
and  its  side  walls,  e  B  :  and  if  it  were  possible,  without  injury,  141 J 
excavate  the  foundu lions  of  the  cathedral,  the  Roman  substructure  J 
would  reappear,  showing  that»  like  the  Ulpian  Basilica^  it  pos- 
sessed a  hemicyrle,  or  tribune,  at  either  end. J  This  hemicycleJ 
having  been  retained  when  the  Basilica  was  consecrated  to  Chris*] 
tianity,  gave  the  peculiariiy  of  form,  the  double  choir,  by  which] 
the  churches,  of  which  the  Dom  of  Treves  is  the  prototype,  ar^  j 

+  **•♦  piers,  »lKmfiu|f  Houiati  wurk,  aud  iti  three  of  wirmii  fUe  Qiriutliimti  capimh  qf  J 
f!ie  ancient  cwltimni  an;  #eeiK  u^  a  daorway,  ueiir  wliicli  U  Ijiug  Jirragmenf  of  ia  Ruibau  J 
CuliJtiitl  I 

I  it  ]«  ntm  lucertained  Lhat  the  llomati  buihjing  iiicurpQfated  iu  tbv  Kpitcopal  ptlMtl 
ai  H'reves  it  also  a  DuailjCii  rttiiiuiiig  apse  aud  ^Tiiultiiig.  f 

distinguished] 
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distinguished  from  all  olliers  in  Chmlendoni,     Upon  the  nature 

fof  the  vaulting,  we  have  alroa<lj  remarked.  On  the  exterior,  the 
urchilectural  arrangement,  iocludino^  ihe  mag-nificenl  apsitlal  gal- 
Uery,  was  sugig^ested  hy  iho  pillars  and  arches  of  the  circular 
I  towers  which  oruament  rather  than  defend  the  Porta  NitjrUf 
Khe  Roman  gateway  of  Treves,  By  the  slightest  overlaying  oi 
r  the  pencil*  the  more  perfect  of  these  towers  (as  seen  in  the  view 
of  Mr,  Dawson  Turner's  interesting  *  Antirjnities  of  Treves  *)  will 
acquire,  from  hasement  to  summit,  the  general  aspect  of  the 
J  Teuton  Romanesque  apse,  as  seen  in  the  extreme  norlbern  ex- 
ilimple  at  Cologne^  and  the  farthest  southern,  annexed  to  the 
I  Church  of  Pammachius  at  Rome»  If  any  further  lessons  were 
(required  for  the  construction,  they  were  furnished  by  the  vaulting 
of  the  thermal,  the  copies  of  the  haUis  of  Caracalla  and  Jlomilian, 
whose  ruins  still  give  to  the  landscape  of  Treves,  amidst  the 
vyarm  tints  of  its  vine-covered  bills,  that  semblance  of  Italy  which 
constitutes  its  charm. 

Whilst  the  Roman  features  of  the  Teutonic  Romanesque  were 
derived  from  classical  architecture,  the  feature  now  m^ist  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Christian  Church  was  of  Tramontane  origin. 
Like  the  Oriental  Church  of  the  present  day^  the  primitive  Roman 
Church  abstained  from  the  employment  of  the  bell,  as  the  means 
of  calling  the  faithful  to  their  devotions.  In  the  same  manner  as 
lona  has  preserved  for  us  thedraftof  the  earliest  Christian  Church, 
so  does  that  mysterious  island  also  first  tell  us  of  the  sound  which 
has  now  become  inseparable  from  our  idea  of  the  house  of  prayer. 
The  life  of  St,  Culumba  {ob.  598)  seems  the  earUest  testimony 
which  can  be  quoted,  as  showing  the  adoption  of  this  usage ;  and 
the  narrative  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Maximin  shows  ihat  it  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Gaul.  No  certain  date  can  be  assigned 
to  the  bell-towers  of  Germany,  but  they  follow  the  line  of  ter- 
ritory most  distinguished  by  the  labours  of  missionaries  from 
the  British  Islands — Boniface  at  Mayence,  St.  Gall  and  his  com- 
panions in  the  Alpine  valleys.  It  is  in  these  regions  that  the 
hell  sounds  sweetest  amidst  the  mountains,  where  the  tones,  re- 
echoed and  mellowed,  acquire  harmony  elsewhere  unknown.  As 
far  as  we  can  judge,  it  was  within  the  influence  of  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  structure  of  the  church  became  permanently 
united  Uy  the  bell*tovver. 
^  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  lt>  trace  the  expansion,  throughout 
™Gaul  and  Germany,  of  the  Treviran  type.  But,  amongst  the 
group  of  dtmhle-apsidal  churches,  four  may  be  here  noticed, 
Baniberg  exhibits  the  double  apse  in  the  circular  form.  In  Rotiien- 
herg  the  eastern  choir  lakes  the  shape  of  an  ocliigon.  Maintz 
^■is  more  comphcated>  and  partakes  of  St,  Peter's  or  St.  John 
^1,  Later  an  : 
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Lciteran  :  whilst  in  LtLOck  we  have  the  additional  feature  of  thr 

atrium,  the  onltf  example  now  existino^  out  of  Italy.  The  atrium, 
A,  is  al  the  west  end;  the  apse,  B,  which  it  incloses,  contains 
the  founder's  tomb.  The  transept  C,  and  the  triple  apsides,  D, 
E,  and  F,  result  from  a  combination  of  Treves  with  St.  Peter's  oi^ 
St.  John  Lateran,  and  San'  Pietro  ad  Vincula  at  Rome. 


•  1 


The  double  apse,  however,  was  not  generally  adopted.  We 
believe  it  may  be  connected  with  certain  Liturgical  peculiarities^ 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  can  be  found  out  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Provinces  before  noticed.  In  other  places  we  revert  to  plant 
more  analogous  la  the  usual  type  of  the  Basilica,  churches  with  a 
single  apse,  though  varied  by  local  circumstances,  Cologne,  as 
^1^^  is  well  known,  abounds  w^ilh  examples.  In  the 
^,1^^^  Aposiein  Kirche,  aa  apse  with  circular -terminated 
W^  ^^^3  transepts,  shows  the  flexibility  which  the  variation 
^^  *^  may  be  made  to  assume;  but  the  towers  and  the 
apsidal  gallery  are  almost  umversal. 

We  doubt  whether  the  cruciform  shape  was  really 
^  ^^  _^  ^      more,  in  its  origin,  than  the  expansion  of  the  upper 
•^i*"^      transept  of  the  civil  Basilica,     The  influence  of  the 
f    I  Basilica  type  in  England  cannot  be  here  discussed. 

The  Soman  and  the   Treviran  models  equally  seem 
'  to  have  had  their  share.      Norwich    participates  in 
both.     Julius  Capsar*s  Chapel  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don would  have  been  a  Basilica,  if   Gundulph*  the 
ecclesiastical  architect,  had  not  been  compelled  to 
compress  the  sanctuary  within  the  walls  of  the  Don* 
geon.       Compound  shafts   were  inadmissible  in  so 
small  a  building :  hence  the  massy  bearing -piers. 
The  Teutonic- Romanesque  was  brought  into  Italy 
T«w^«iLfladoii.  by  the  unity  of  gcH^ernment,  consequent  upon  the  an- 
nexation 
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nexation  of  the   kingdatn  of  Italy  lo  the  Germanic  portion  of 
the  empire.     These  relations  preceded   the  creation  of  Lotlia- 

hnjE^ia,  and  subsisted  after  its  fall.  Can  any  building  in  the  prt*- 
L^fiNer  style  of  the  Teutonic- Romanesque,  as  distinp^nished  from  the 
IVllomanesque  of  the  Basilica,  be  found  in  Italy  anterior  to  the 
Tcip^n  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  ?  We  cannot  realhf  trace  any  of  iis 
features  before  that  period.  What,  will  it  be  replied »  have  we 
not  the  palace  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  at  Ravenna  ?  But 
this  remarkable  building  is  bestowed  upon  Theodoric  by  the 
»ame  traditianarj  bounty  which  has  given  lo  King  John^ — ^  no 
one  can  tell  why  or  wherefore — so  many  palaces  and  casiles  in 
every  part  of  England,  11  Rh  BeTengario  in  Lomlmrdy  equally 
claims  such  honours,  though  rivalled  by  Theodohnda :  whilst 
every  ancient  castle  in  Switzerland  honours  Bertha  of  Burgund^f 
as  its  foundress.  A  comparison  of  Theod oriels  apocryphal  palace 
with  his  authentic  sepulchre  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  question : 
the  tomb,  in  strict  accordance  with  his  taste,  exhibits  classical 
grandeur  and  feeling  ;  the  palace  is  Teutonic  in  every  line. 

Possibly  the  Teutonic-Romanesque  was  brought  into  Italy  by 
Louis  h  Debonnaire,  for  before  his  reign^  as  we  have  fibserved,  no 
instance  can  be  found  in  which  it  is  exemplified.  The  church  of 
St.  Castor  at  Coblentz  furmsbes  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
types  of  this  style,  and  must  be  full  in  the  memory  of  every 
tourist.  The  structure  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  Louis,  and, 
as  it  is  said,  under  his  immediate  superintendence.  When  he 
visited  his  Italian  dominions,  Pavia  was  his  favourite  place  of 
residence;  and  at  Pavia  we  find  a  group  of  churches,  faithful 
copies  of  the  Doms  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine.  Three  of 
these^ — San  Michekj  San  Pietro  in  cido  dt  oro,  and  San  TmdorOt 
all  figured  by  Mr.  Knight  (plates  xv,  and 
xvi.)— still  subsist:  until  the  revolution,  there 
were  many  more.  The  small  remains  of  the 
^Mncicnt  cathedral  show  that  it  was  in  the  same 
pHityle.  Pavia  was  miserably  desolated  by  the 
sacrilegious  spoliations  of  Joseph  and  of  the 
French,  and  still  suffers  from  the  apathy  of  its. 
present  inhabitants.  San  Pietro  in  cielo  d*  oro, 
the  burial-place  of  Boethius,  was  sacked  and 
gutted  by  the  French ;  but  the  -  shell  of  the 
building,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  slill 
standings  might  have  been,  and  perhaps  might  be,  preserved. 
Yet,  only  last  year,  the  authorities  demolislied  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  north  aisle,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  the 
repairs  by  which  it  might  have  been  preserved.  The  interior  was 
v*'ichly  covered  with  frescoes,  wbich>  like  the  rest  of  the  »lructiire. 
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are  abandiined   tt»  decay.      The  plan  of  San  Micliele,   thou: 
bearino^  stinie  afFmiiy  in  ihe  Roman  Basilicas,  is  far  more  d 

cidftUy  CTUCitbrrn. 

AU  these  cliiirclies  exhibit  ibe  distinguisbinc^  fealores  of  i 
TeuUjnic-Rortuiiie&qiie ;  and  it  is  irapoiisible  nol  to  see  in  thei 
the  copies  of  Treves,  deduced  through  Coblenlz.  Even  in  t 
few  specimens,  we  find  the  slight  variation!*  which  give  poculiariti 
to  the  diflerent  churches  on  the  Rhine»  with<*ut  destrojinjj  l^ 
general  uniiormity*  Yet,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  not  nH' 
wiliiijg  to  pjstpone  the  date  of  the  introductton  of  the  Trevi; 
style.  The  intimate  connexion  hetween  Italy  and  the  Rhdi 
still  continued  ;  and  there  is  considerable  force  in  the  argui 
by  which  this  Italian  species  of  the  Teutonic- Romanesque  genus 
has  been  assigned  to  a  much  later  age* 

Only  one   example  mt>re  can  be  noticed,   Sanl*   Ambrogio  at 
Milan  (Knight,  plate  xsiv,)  i  — 

*  This  building  is  one  of  the  most  interesling  monuments  of  ih* 
middle  ages.  Constructed  on  the  usunl  plan  of  the  Latin  Basilicas,  it  * 
of  noble  dimensions,  and,  though  of  a  ponderous  charactCTt  is  free  from 
the  monstrous  imwgery  with  which  the  churches  of  the  eij5hth  century 
were  usually  distigured* 

*     *  In  this  churchy  as  at  Sta.  Agnese  at  Rome,  there  are  galleries,  and 
windows  above  the  galleries.    San  Ambrogia  was  thoroughly  repaiii 
by  Archbishop  Obcrto,  and  his  successor,  Fhilipj  in  the  latter  part 
the  twelfth  century,  on  which  occasion  the  original  style  of  the  build iij| 
appears   to  have  been  preserved ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  when  iJ 
church  was  again  repaired  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
the  time  of  the  second  reparation  the  pointed  arches  were  introduced/^ 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Sant'   Ambrogio  is 

majjnificent  atrium  A*  full  as  larsfe  as  the  nave 
the  church.     Here  we  feci  the  influence  of  Rome|| 
and  the  general  plan  of  the  building  shows  the 
spect  which  was  constantly  commanded  by  the  Apoi 
tolic  Basilica,  and  yet  modified  by  Teutonic  feeling 
d»  *    «  *J  ^^  ^^^  abandon  the  Romanesque  for  its  gre 

Jg  •  •  KU  devehipmcnt.  Bunsen  adopts  a  theory  similarl 
Mf''^^  to  that  suggested  by  a  reviewer  of  Mr*  KnightVj 
'  Sicilian  Antiquities'  in  a  contemporary  jrmrna 
(Ed.  Rev.,  vol  Ixix.  p,  95)*  Gothic  architectural 
was  not  the  result  of  an  accidental  development ' 
of  art,  of  obscure  masons  and  laljourers  of  the 
trowel  and  mallet  advancing  and  halting  in  their  J 
attempts,  until  the  work  started  into  perfection;! 
but  the  creation  of  the  genius  of  some  one  great  master,  cmployinyl 
the  forms  and  availing-  himself  of  the  ideas  existing  in  or  sugv-j 
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gestcd  by  the  edifices  of  lik  age»  but  who  combined  ihem  with 
that  power  which  constituies  originaHtj.  He  cast  the  Gothic 
stvle  at  one  jet,  wuh  all  its  pecuiiariliet. 

In  what  school  was  he  trained  ?  Evidence,  we  believe,  exists^ 
enabling  us  to  conjecture  the  individuals  under  whose  influence 
the  talent  of  the  Protof^oth  was  fostered ;  but  if  we  can  puess 
at  the  teachers,  we  are  denied  the  name  of  the  disciple.  Like 
so  many  other  benefactors  of  mankinil — for  h*:  was  a  benefactor 
who  provided  for  future  generations  the  hallowed  gli*ry  of  the 
sanctuary— be  will  probably  always  remain  concealed. 

In  the  cumin  en  tal  Gothic,  the  mam  idea  of  the  Basilica  was 
consislenlly  maintained.  Comp<jund  shafts  became  clustered 
columns:  ascending"  with  increasing  boldness,  the  vaulting  rose 
amidst  the  pointed  arches — but  the  main  type  continued  un- 
changed. Each  region,  however,  bad  some  peculiarities.  Berne 
and  Latisanne  may  be  compared  with  Ara-  ^^ 
ccpli  or  St.  John  Lateran  for  their  plans,  tT 
Both  have  the  apse,  but  Lausanne  the  tran-  V^  ^  ^ 
sept,  copied  from  the  Augustan  Basilica,  ■  ♦  •  +■ 
Although  Rome  did  not  adt»pt  the  Teutonic 
or  Gothic  style,  alill  she  constantly  in-  ^ 
fiuenced  her  daughters.  But  the  changes  ^  , 
in  Liturgical  usages  naturally  affected  the  ^y  ^  #  ,  * 
buildings  in  which  the  riles  were  to  be  ■  * 
celebrated.  The  multiplication  of  altars  ^  '^  '^g"  * 
Decessitated  a  multiplication  of  chapels : 
hence  the  magnificent  plan  of  Cologne, 
which  exhibits  a  crown  of  chapels  surrounding 
the  apse  of  the  Roman  Basilica.  The  plan  is 
very  remarkable,  for  Pisa  was  evidently  in  the 
architect's  inind.  In  England,  our  Gothic  archi- 
tects rejected  the  apse  almost  unanimously ;  at 
least  we  cannot  recollect  more  than  one  unequi- 
vocal eatample  to  the  contrary — Westminster 
Abbey.  In  other  cases,  allowing  for  interpo- 
lations, and  for  the  prolongation  by  the  building 
affectedly  (and  often  erroneously)  called  the  Lady^j 
Chapel,  the  east  end  of  our  Gothic  churches  ter- 
minates in  a  straight  line^  so  that  the  national 
form  of  our  choir  and  presbytery  was  rectangular, 
apsidal  form  prevails  in  all  the  Gothic  churches: 
more  than  one  example  can  be  found  of  a  rectangular  termi* 
nation  ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  importance  of  marking  this 
contrast. 

Mr.  Knight  has  made  the  very  important  discovery,  that  Gothic 
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architecture  was  introduced  inio  Italy  from  England.     The  En 
^  lish  traveiler  who  enters  the  church  of  SanC  Andrea  at  Vercdl 
I  will  at  once  be  surprised  at  beholding  an  edifice  repealing  th 
I  jnost  familiar  features  of  the  style,  to  which  the  name  of  eark^ 
\£ngli$h  haf  been  applied.     The  plan  of  San t'  Andrea  is  enlirelj 
[•English :  pronounced  and  decide^l  cryciform  transepts;  a  straighlj 
'lined  rectangular  choir;  lancet  windows,  supported   by  tall  dfl 
I  tached  pillars  ;  simple-foliaged  capitals ;   the  plain  groined 
There  is  somewhat  of  a  f*) reign  accent »  if  we    may  u&e  the 
pressioo,  apparent,   if  you  closely  examine  the  delaiU;  yet. 
I'Spite  of  this  foreign  accent,  you  might  almost  suppose  yourself] 
Salisbury,     (Sec  Knight,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xviii-) 

If  the  traveller  inquires  who  was  the  founder  of  this  mag* 
nificent  structure^  he  will  hear  a  name  which  often  occurs  in  the 
pages  of  Matthew  Paris.  It  is  that  of  the  Legate,  Cardinal  VVala, 
or  Gualai  who  appears  as  an  influential  statesman  in  Eagltsh  ajfain 
during  the  eventful  period  of  the  last  years  of  John  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IlL,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  crown  of  England 
might  be  transferred  to  a  foreign  dynasty, 

Guala  Bicchierc,  born  of  a  distinguished  family*  was  raised  to 
the  purple  by  Innocent  II L,  and  dispatched  by  him  as  legrate  to 
France  in  1208.  In  1215  the  cardinal  was  again  sent  to  France, 
when  Innocent  used  his  infiuence  to  dissuade  Philip  the  Fair 
from  attempting  the  conquest  of  England.  For  this  purpose 
Guala  crossed  over  with  Louis,  the  belter  to  oppose  him.  lo 
England  Guala  strenuously  supported  John  with  all  his  icfluence^ 
cursing  the  French  prince  and  Stephen  Langton  with  bell,  booki 
and  candle. 

On  the  death  of  Ring  John,  Guala  took  an  active  part  in  the 
great  council  of  Gloucester,  and  mainly  assisted  in  establishifl 
the  claims  of  Henry  III.  The  gratitude  of  the  new  monarcJi 
bestowed  upon  Guala  much  preferment,  and  amongst  other  benfl 
ficcs  the  priory  of  St.  Andrew  at  Chester.  The  object  of 
mission  being  successfully  accompiishcd  by  the  cessation  of  hoi 
lib  ties,  Guala  returned  to  his  native  city,  where,  founding  a  Cg 
legiate  Church,  he  dedicated  the  new  structure  to  St.  Andref 
doubtless  with  reference  to  his  English  benefice.  Guala  employe 
as  his  architect  a  French  ecclesiastic,  Thomas,  who  afterward 
became  the  first  abbot  of  the  convent ;  but  the  style  is  so  tru^ 
English,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  w^orking  drawii 
were  brought  from  England.  Upon  this  point  the  form  of  tb^ 
choir  is  conclusive. 

Guala,  misled  as  he  must  have  been  with  various  claases 
•ocielj  in  England,  had  evidently  acquired  strong  Englisb  feeling 
He  makes  many  bequests  in  his  will  i a  sterlings^  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed 
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sessed  so  good  store.  Relics  of  English  saints  were 
bestowed  by  him  upon  his  foundation  i  and  a  most 
curious  and  important  collection  of  Ang^lo-Saxon 
poetry,  now  in  the  Cathedml  library  of  Vercelli — 
and  of  which  the  chief  piece,  the  metrical  legend 
of  St  Andrew,  is  about  to  be  published  by  Mr, 
Kemble — ^resulls,  without  doubt^  from  the  collec- 
tion which  Guala  had  formed. 

Uptm  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Italy 
we  have  touched  slig^htly  in  a  former  article  (Quart. 
IteVr*  vol.  Ixi.  p.  332).  Perhaps  we  may  resume 
the  subject  upon  some  subsequent  opportunity.  At  present  we 
can  only  indulge  ourselves  in  the  reminiscences  which  Mr. 
Knight  afTords,  He  gives  a  splendid  group  of  Gothic  churches: 
— Chtaravalie  near  Milan,  hitherto  inedited  (voK  ii.,  plate  iv.)  ; 
Aisiii  (]>lates  xtx.  and  xs.)  ;  Sant '  Antonio  of  Padim  (plate 
xxi.)  ;  Sienna  (plate  xxiv.)  ;  the  splendid  front  of  Orvitto  (plate 
xxv.) ;  our  favourite  Duomo  of  Florence  (plate  xxvii,),  jSflw' 
Lorenzo  at  Genoa  (plate  xxxii.) ;  the  beautiful  shrine — fof 
such  it  is — of  Santa  Maria  della  ^Spina  at  Pisa  (plate  xxxiii,) ; 
and  lastly^  the  Duomo  of  Milan  (plates  xxxvii.  and  xxxvili.)  j 
— a  well  chosen  selection,  and  exhibiting,  within  a  man  age -^ 
able  compass,  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Italian  Gothic 
style. 

*  From  the  influence  of  classical  associations/  says  Mr.  Knight, 
'the  Gothic  style  in  Italy  became  and  remained  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  North,  True:  but  it  acquired  a  beauty  of  its 
own.  Many  peculiarities  were  evidently  occasioned  by  the  skilful 
adaptation  of  the  models  furnished  by  England  and  France^  and, 
above  all,  by  Germany ^  to  the  products  of  Italian  quarries  and 
the  brightness  of  Italian  skies.  Thus,  the  profusion  of  rich 
marbles  encouraged  the  architects  to  adopt  the  external  inlayingt 
of  various  colours,  which  produce  the  same  effect  in  the  mass  as 
the  light  and  shade  of  deeply-cut  mouldings.  The  windows  became 
narrower,  the  roof  more  depressed — ^the  elevation  whicli  cast  off 
the  heavy  snows  of  the  North  being  needless  in  a  more  genial 
clime.  The  imitation  of  Roman  remains  had,  as  Mr,  Knight 
observes,  much  effect ;  but  this  was  principally  through  the 
secondary  medium  of  the  models  from  which  they  had  been  copied 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity. 

Another  cause  was  the  influence  of  local  prepossessions.  In- 
dividuality, home- love,  the  pride  of  nationality  on  so  small  a  scale 
as  to  be  a  domestic  and  household  sentimeni^ — all  those  feelings 
which  we  now  term  narrow-minded  prejudices — -these  were  the 
real  life-springs  of  Italy,  whence  her  mental  vig<>ur  arose.     In  the 
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same  manner  as  each  region  possessed  it*  o^Ti  dialect,  to  twhic 
the  people  adhered  %vith  pride,  as  the  token  of  their  persoiii 
?tnd  ideality,  su  did  each  citj,  ov  patria*  pr4>duce  its  own  &chm 
of  art.     Yet  there  was  a  still  deeper  source  of  diversity.     Thefi 
were  schools  within  schools,  severed  from  each  other  in  the  dc 
trine  of  art,  by  different,  if  not  antagonist,  principles.      Mr.  Willi 
ohserves — *  Contrary  to  the  practice  of  our  own  age,  which  is  i 
Imitate   every  style  of  architecture  that  can  be  found  in  ail  tb 
countries  of  the  earth,  it  appears  that,  in  any  given  period  anj 
place,  our  forefathers  admitted  but  of  one  style,  which  was  us 
to  the  complete  exclusion  of  every  other  during  its  prevalenc 
After  enduring'  for  about  a  century,  this  style  gradually  gives  wa 
and  another  makes  its  api>earance,  which  in  turn  assumes  the  same 
exclusive  privilege,' — We  never  quote  Mr.  Wdbs  but  with  the  great- 
est respect;    but  this  observation,  admissible  with  some  qualifica- 
tions in  England^    but  hardly  correct  with   respect  to  France  ^ 
Scotland,  is  quite  inapplicable  to  Germany  and  Italy,   where  yc 
constantly  observe  several  amcurrcnt  sclKHrls,     In  Lombard  y,  ibe 
architects  adhered  t^)  the  Rtimanesque  style  with  a  species  of  re- 
ligious sentiment.     Of  this  feeling,  Vercelli  affords  a  singular  i 
emplification.     A  fter  the  death  of  Guala,  the  architects  of  Verc«?l| 
fell  hack  upon  the  Romanesque;  ihey  completed   the   fai^ade 
this  Style,  and  added  Teutonic  towers  and  an  atrium  (marked 
on  the  plan),  coj»ied  from  Sant'  Ambro^io.     So  at  Pavia.     TUe_ 
Romanesque  forces  its  way  amidst  the  (joiiiic  and  renaissance  < 
tlie  Cerlosa^  giving  singular  variety^  without  in  the  least  detractifl 
from  the  charm  of  that  budding,  in  which  the  beauty  of  hcdiue 
is  so  eminently  displayed.      It  is  still  more  remarkable  U>  find^  i 
Santa  Maria  presso  San*  Celso,  at  Milan,  built  by  Bramante^ 
atrium  which,  though  classical  Italian  in  its  details^  is  completed 
Romanesque  in  arrangement. 

The  Duomo  at  Milan  is  a  transplantation  from  Germwl 
Raised  by  the  freemasons  of  the  lodges  of  Str 
burg»  this  grand  conception  bears  the  same  rel| 
tion  tt)  the  prototype  of  Cologne  or  Strasburg. 
the  double  rose  bears  to  the  single  rose.  It  is  tb 
same  plant,  but  rendered  more  beautiful  by  Ira 
plantation  to  a  richer  un\,  and  beneath  a  bright 
ray.  The  effect  of  the  transplantation  has  he 
to  expand  the  flower  and  to  increase  its  lux| 
riance^  but  the  original  generic  character  remain 
unchanged »  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  bea 
the  sirtingcst  resemblance  to  Cologne,  except 
the  apse,  from  which  tliea*ronal  of  chapels  has  disappeared,  Tis 
Ambrosian  rite^  not  altered  in  that  respect  till   the  days  of  \ 
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Carlo  Borromeo,  admitted  bul  of  one  altar  ;  hence,  in  devising  the 
plan,  the  simplicity  of  the  apse  of  I  he  ancient  Basilica  was  re- 
stored, thoug^h  in  a  polygonal  form. 

The  appearance  of  the  Duomo  of  Milan,  the  most  splendid 
specimen  of  the  *  Gotico-Tedesco '  in  Itcily,  was  concurrent  with 
that  great  revival  of  the  classical  style  of  which  Brunelleschi 
was  the  instrument.  We  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion  (vol. 
bnri.,  p,  340),  that  the  prohlem  which  Brunelleschi  bad  to  solve,  was 
to  retain  the  character  which  the  riles  and  traditions  of  the  Spiritual 
Church  required  in  the  material  Church,  and  yet  to  unite  the  strict 
ecclesiastical  character  with  all  the  graces  and  ornaments  which 
could  be  borrowed  from  Roman  art..  This  renval,  howeverj  was 
beyond  the  purview  of  Mr,  Knight's  work,  and  he  confines  himself 
!«>  one  example,  possessing,  however,  such  singular  beauty,  even 
in  its  incomplete  state,  as  fully  to  justify  the  distinction  he  has  as* 
signed  to  it.  It  is  the  church  of  San  JFrancesco  at  Simifii  (vol.  ii, 
plate  xli  j,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  satisfactory  examples  of  the 
restorat  ion  oft  he  el  assica  \  siy  1  e.  1 1  w*a  s  erec  t  ed  by  Si  gism  u  nd ,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Malatestas,  who  had  ruled  over  Rtmini 
for  a  long  series  of  years* 

In  bis  declining  age  Sigismund  formed  the  plan  of  erecting  a 
church,  which  should  be  the  mausoleum  not  only  of  his  own 
family,  but  of  those  who  had  been  his  companions — the  ]X)ets,  the 
philoscjphers,  and  the  artists  who  had  enjoyed  bis  patronage-^ 
that  those  who  had  been  his  companions  during  life  might  be 
united  to  him  in  iheir  ?repuUure.  For  this  purpose  Sigismund 
a>mmenced  the  church ;  and  the  architect  whom  he  employed 
adopted  the  Gothic  style.  When  the  building,  however,  was  far 
advanced,  it  should  seem  that  some  of  the  artists,  or  literati, 
patronised  by  Sigismund,  recommended  the  adoption  tjf  the  clas- 
sical style,  then  arising  in  Florence  under  the  great  master 
Brunelleschi.  With  this  intent  Sigismund  sent  for  Leon  Battista 
Alberti,  the  Raphael  of  Italian  architecture,  who,  when  he  surveyed 
tbe  building,  found  that  be  had  a  task  of  no  ordinary  diilicuUy 
to  accomplish.  He  recommended  that  the  interior  of  the  building 
should  continue  unaltered,  but  that  tbe  exterior  should  be  com- 
pleted in  what  may  be  termed  a  classical  style.  This  he  accom- 
plished with  extraordinary  power,  exhibiting,  perhaps,  a  more 
complete  appreciation  of  classical  antiquity  than  even  Brunelleschi 
bimself. 

*  From  the  construction  of  San*  Francesco  di  Rimini,^  says  Mr, 
Knight,  *  we  may  date  the  revival  of  the  classical  style.  Here,  tlien, 
this  work  comes  to  a  natural  end,  its  scope  being  limited  to  the  interval 
between  ancient  Rome  and  modem  Italy.  The  treasures  of  both  had 
Wen  already  given  to  the  world,  hut  in  Italy*-enriched  more  than  any 
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other  country,  as  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature,  ao  with  the  noit 
numerous  and  splendid  productions  of  art— there  appeared  to  be  t 
third  harvest,  well  worth  the  reaping,  to  be  found  in  the  field  of  esriy 
Christianity  and  in  tliat  of  the  middle  ages :  monuments  of  the  past 
which,  if  not  the  fittest  objects  of  imitation,  nevertheless  deserve  to  be 
recorded,  and  could  not  fiul  to  be  viewed  with  interest.  It  was  on  die 
spot  that  the  idea  of  this  attempt  was  first  conceived.  It  was  on  die 
spot  that  the  undertaking  was  commenced.  The  nrosecution  of  it  hsi 
extended  itself  over  several  years ;  but  should  it  oe  thought  that  die 
task  has  been  satisfactorily  executed,  that  a  gap  in  the  history  of  ardn* 
tecture  has  been  filled  up,  the  labours  of  the  author  will  have  bees 
abundantly  rewarded.' 


There  are  few  branches  of  inquiry,  whether  material  or  intel- 
lectual—and architecture  connects  itself  with  either — which  csn 
be  soundly  investigated  except  according  to  the  course  wludk 
Michael  Angelo  employed.  He  began  his  sketches  by  drawing 
the  skeleton,  considering  the  position  and  bearing  of  every 
bone — the  skeleton  he  then  covered  with  the  layer  of  musdes, 
in  which  the  force  of  the  body  resides; — lastly,  by  tint  and 
colour,  he  delineated  the  frame  in  full  vitality.  We  have, 
therefore^  on  the  present  occasion  displayed,  as  far  as  we  oooldi 
the  skeletons  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  We  have  dealt  wfh 
the  dry  bones.  Form  and  colour  may  perhaps  be  discussed 
hereafter.  The  further  development  of  Christian  architecture^ 
which  proceeded  until  it  produced  some  of  the  greatest  exertiooi 
of  the  talents  lent  to  mankind — was  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  progress  of  opinion  and  the  institutions  of  society. 
These  influences  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  con* 
trolled  by  circumstances  which  human  intelligence  can  neither 
foresee  nor  direct:  the  infinite  complexity  of  a£fair8  being  u 
much  beyond  the  direction  of  man*s  policy,  as  the  productioo 
of  genius  is  beyond  his  power.  All  human  talent  is  the  free  gift 
of  God,  entrusted  by  His  particular  Providence.  No  teaching, 
no  schooling,  no  patronage,  no  academy,  no  university,  csn 
produce  the  inspiration.  No  human  instruction  could  have 
organized  the  'seeing  eye'  of  Raphael  —  it  was  an  individual 
and  particular  gift ;  no  human  instruction  could  have  organised 
the  '  hearing  ear'  of  Pergolesi — it  was  an  individual  and  par- 
ticular gift.  All  the  individuals  who  change  and  rule  the  for- 
tunes or  opinions  of  the  world — the  heroes  of  mankind,  accord- 
ing to  an  expression  which  we  employ  and  condemn — are  par* 
ticular  departures  from  the  general  law  by  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence regulates  the  human  mind  ;  for,  unless  suspended  by  Hii 
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behest,  the  law  of  the  moral  as  well  as  of  the  physical  world  is 
average  uniformity.  Such  an  intellect  as  that  of  Newton^  was  as 
much  a  dei^ialion  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  as  the  birth 
would  now  be  of  an  infant  who  should  ^row  to  ihe  size  of  a  giant, 
or  whose  existence  should  be  prolongefl  to  antediluvian  longevity. 
According  to  the  accustomed  order  of  things,  the  fields  cultivated 
by  human  intellect  are  fertilized  by  the  rills  flowing  in  the  chan- 
nels worn  by  usage  and  habit,  until  a  new  stream  of  invention  and 
instruction  results  from  the  appointed  teachers.  Man's  hand  may 
be  permitted  to  rive  the  rock;  but  the  fountain  which  gushes  forth 
proceeds  from  the  waters  above  the  heavens. 


Art.  IV. — Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  James  Harris,  First 
Karl  of  Malmeshury,  containing  an  Account  of  his  Missions  to 
the  Courts  of  Madrid,  Frederick  the  Great,  Catherine  IL^  and 
tfte  Hatjue  ;  and  of  his  sj)ecial  Missions  to  Berlin ,  Brunswick, 
and  the  French  Republic,  Edited  by  his  Grandson^  the  Third 
Earh     Vols,  1 1 1 .  and  1 V.     London,     1 844. 

TOWARDS  the  conclusion  of  our  recent  notice  of  the  two 
first  volumes  of  this  series^  we  said- — 'tee  suppose  that  a 
further  publication  is  intended^  which  perhaps  lias  been  postponed 
from  considerations  of  delicacy  towards  persons  still  living."  We 
find,  however,  that  we  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  was 
any  delicacy  in  the  case — the  postponement  seems  to  have  been 
but  another  inslance  of  the  practice  which  has  of  late  grown  up 
of  bringing  out  in  liuraisons  works  which  might  as  welh  for  aught 
we  see,  have  been  brouglit  out  at  once.  We  may  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  make  some  observations  on  the  elTect  of  this  system, 
but  we  notice  it  on  this  occasion  only  because  it  led  us  into  ex- 
pec  lationa  which  have  been  disappointed,  and  has  obliged  us  to 
divide  into  two  ariieles  a  subject  which  we  should  rathe r^  on  ac- 
count of  some  principles  which  it  involves,  have  discussed  in 
one. 

If  these  latter  volumes  of  Lord  Malmesbury*s  diaries  and  cor* 
respondence  were  to  be  published  in  our  day>  they  must  naturally 
have  exciteil  considerable  surprise  in  the  public  mind,  and  have 
raised — in  addition  to  the  suggestion  which  we  made  as  to  the 
respect  due  to  private  feelings— the  more  imjiortant  question  as  to 
the  right  of  a  public  minister  or  his  representative  to  publishj  at 
bis  private  pleasure  and  for  his  private  objects*  documents  or 
information  obtained  in  his  public  character  and  in  the  execution 
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[bf  his  official  duties.     Tiiis  abstract  question  mig^ht  have  be< 
rtaised  in  the  case  of  even  the  two  first  volumes,  where  ihere  ai 
r  tnany  things  which  ong-ht  not,  we  think,  to  have  been  published 
^  part  of  the  ofRcial  or  even  private  correspondence  of  a  Brill! 
[minister;  but  as  they  related  U}  days  comparatively  remote,  and  i 
interests  for  the  most  part  obsolete,  and  as  we  presumed  (err( 
I  neouslv  it  seems)  that  a  discreet  pause  %vas  made  for  the  porpoi 
'  bf  precluding  any  complaints  either  public  or  private,  of  too  n 
an  approach  to  cjur  own   times,    we  for  bore  raising  a  questioi 
^ivhich  might  seem  invidious,  and  which  the  good  sense  and  deli' 
cacy  of  the  noble  Editor  himself  appearetl  to  avoid ;    but,  as  t 
appetite   of   the    poblic    for    these    revelations,    and    the   profi 
prompted  liberality  of  the  possessors  of   such  documents,  seei 
rapidly  increasing,  wc  feel  it  our  duly  to  offer  some  obser^alioi 
on  a  subject  of,  as  it  seems  to  us,  some  novelty  and  considerabl 
Impor  lance. 

We  must  begin  by  stating  that  these  volumes  contain  matters 
so  various  as  to  be  at  first  sight  hardly  reducible  to  any  common 
rule  as  to  the  right  or  propriety  of  their  publication.  We  have, 
1.  The  ordinary  oflRcial  despatches  and  communications  between 
the  minister  and  his  ow^n  court,  and  that  to  which  he  was  accre- 
dited. 2.  The  more  secret  and  confidential  correspondence! 
\^hich  under  the  form  and  style  of  private  letters  arc  essentially 
official,  and  affect  in  the  highest  degree  the  public  interests.  3. 
Memoranda,  minutes  of  conferences,  or  conversations,  and  inlelli- 
gencc,  collected  in  the  ministerial  character,  and  for  the  purposi 
of  the  mission,  4.  Extracts  of  Diaries  which  Lord  Malmesbu: 
seems  to  have  kept  with  great  assiduity  all  through  his  life,  and 
1^'hich,  during  the  periods  of  his  public  employment,  all  the  most 
essential  portions  relate  to  his  ministerial  duties,  and  are  as  il 
were  a  kind  of  log-book  of  his  official  and  in  some  degree  of  bii 
perstmal  proceedings :— the  fourth  volume  is  almost  wholly  coi 
posed  of  extracts  from  the  Diary  from  1801  to  1808,  when  Loi 
Malmesbury  was  residing  in  London  in  the  centre  of  an  extensi 
political  acquaintance,  and  keeping  very  copious  notes  of  the 
political  news  and  occurrences  of  the  day. 

Of  these  classes  there  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  ll 
three  first  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  category^ 
and  as  subject  to  whatever  custom  or  rule  of  law  may  exist  as 
the  antagonist  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  one  of  its  official  ageti 
over  the  documents  connected  with  the  agency.  The  questi 
On  the  Diaries  is  rather  more  complicated,  from  the  difficul 
of  distinguishing  how  far  papers  of  such  a  mixed  character 
be  classed  as  public  or  private.  But  the  diflieulty  is  more  supei 
ficial  than  real:   on  the  one  band>  no  one  can  pretend  that  Loi 
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Malmesbtir/s  representative  had  not  a  Ic^a!  right  over  hh  private 

diaries  ;   those,  lor  instance,  kept  when  he  was  out  of  office;  hut 

on  the  other  it  may,  we  thlnkj  be  doubted  whether  such  a  right 

tends  toa  JQUrnal  like,  for  instance,  that  kept  during  his  mission 

Brunswick,  which  is  really  a  history  of  the  mission— containing 

arcely  one  word  or  fact  that  liad  not  a  direct  relation  to  it,  and 

bich  but  for  the  mission  could  have  had  no  existence. 

Now,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  all  question  of  discretion  and 

licacy,  and  regarding  only  the  strictness  of  laiL\  we  hold  that  it 

clearly  establisbed  that  a  public  minister  can  have,  with  regard 

his  official  papers^  no  private  and  independent  right  of  publi- 

tion. 

Judge  Story,  in  his  '  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence/ 
has  collected  all  the  cases  which  constitute  the  law  on  this  subject, 
and  classed  and  condensed  them  in  his  usual  masterly  style.  He 
states,  on  all  the  author  it  ies,  that  •  private  letters,  even  as  literary 
com  |>osi lions,  belong  to  the  writer  and  not  to  the  receiver,  who  at 
most  has  a  special  property  in  them  which  docs  not  give  him  a 
right  to  publish  them  '  (§  944)  ;  and  again,  that  '  by  sending  a 
letter  the  i^Titdr  gives  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  a 
properly  in  it  for  the  purposes  of  reading,  and,  in  some  cases,  of 
keeping  it ;  but  the  gift  is  so  restrained  that,  beyond  the  purposes 
for  which  the  letter  is  sent,  the  property  remains  in  the  sender ' 
(§  945)*  These  decisions  were  made  on  the  principle  involved 
in  this  and  all  such  like  cases,  namely,  the  copi^rigM  in  and  the 
pecuniary  value  of  such  papers*  But  the  argument  goes  still 
further,  Bnd  protects  letters,  not  merely  as //ro//erf//,  but  as  the 
sacred  depositories  of  private  confidence,  *  It  would,  indeed,' 
says  Dr.  Story,  '  be  a  sad  reproach  to  English  and  American 
jurisprudence  if  Courts  of  Equity  could  not  interpose  in  cases 
where  the  very  nature  of  the  letter  imports—as  matters  of  busi- 
ness, or  friendship,  or  advice,  or  family  or  private  confidence — 
^e  implied  or  necessary  intention  and  dui^  of  privacy  and  secrecy* 
§  947) ;  and  thence  the  cases  lead  to  a  still  closer  analogy  to  our 
int.  '  Courts  of  Equity  will  restrain  a  part^  from  making  a 
disclosure  of  secrets  communicated  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  eonjU 
dential  emploip7ien£  *  (§  952)*  And  be  further  shows  that  these 
rules  apply  not  merely  to  letters  received,  but  equally  so  Uj  letters 
written  by  a  person — in  short,  '  they  have  been  applied  171  all 
cases  wliere  the  puhlieation  would  be  a  violation  of  trust  or  conf 
dcnce,  founded  in  cordractt  or  implied  from  circumstances  *  (§  9-K*J. 
And,  if  this  doctrine  be  true  in  private  cases,  it  is  infinitely 
stronger  in  that  of  a  sworn  servant  of  the  State,  who  is  not  merely 
what  the  law  would  call  an  agent,  but  is  invested  with  a  still 
more  confidential  character^  and  a  much  higher^  and  much  deeper 
VOL.  LXXT.  NO.  CL.  2  E  responsibibty. 
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responsibility.     This  is  common  sense,  common  honesty^  common 
equity,  and  common  law. 

A  case  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  we  had  occasion  to 
consider  this  question  incidentally,  and  our  opinion  then  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  these  principles.  This  was  in  our  review 
of  *  ^  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  by  Richard 
Rush,  Esq.,'  Envoy  from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Rush  in  this 
work  chose  to  publish,  without  any  authority  from  his  govern- 
ment, and  on  his  private  responsibility^  many  of  his  diplomatic 
communications  with  our  ministers,  and  gave  some  reasons — 
very  bad  ones  as  we  thought  and  showed — for  this  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  diplomacy.  For  our  present  purpose 
we  need  only  quote  our  general  r^sumS  of  the  question.  The 
first  part  of  our  argument  had  applied  to  the  mere  apt  of  pub- 
lishing what  had  never  been  intended  for  publication,  and  then 
we  proceeded  to  say  with  regard  to  the  publication  by  Mr. 
Rush— 

*  But  Mr.  Rush  is  in  a  still  graver  error  as  to  the  general  principle. 
He  seems  to  think  that,  if  such  documents  may  be  published*  he  has  a 
right  to  publish  them.  No  such  thing.  The  State  has  such  a  right, 
but  not  the  servant  of  the  State,  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
head  of  the  Government.  In  all  a  minister's  negotiations,  whether  verbal 
or  documentary,  he  can  acquire  no  personal  rieht— no  right  to  publish 
or  otherwise  employ  the  papers  he  may  have  collected,  or  the  information 
he  may  have  obtained,  for  any  purpose  of  his  own.  The  whole  belongs 
to  the  State,  and  he  has  no  more  right  to  make  any  use  of  them  than  a 
lawyer  would  have  to  turn  something  which  he  has  found  amongst  his 
client's  title-deeds  to  his  own  advantage.' — (Q.  R.,  xlix.  p.  325.) 

To  this  general  doctrine  we  have  never  heard  any  objection ; 
we  believe  it  to  be  indisputable,  and  we  will  therefore  venture 
to  repeat  our  matured  judgment — one  not,  as  we  have  shown, 
formed  on  or  for  the  present  occasion, — that  the  noble  Editor  had 
no  right  whatsoever  to  publish  the  diplomatic  papers  of  his  grand- 
father. We  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  publication  might  have 
been  stopped  by  an  injunction ;  and  as  the  case  now  stands,  we 
suspect  that  the  law  of  copyright  would  not  protect  a  publication 
where  there  was  no  right  to  publish. 

But  this  applies  only  to  the  absolute  rigid — which  is,  we  admit, 
susceptible  of  various  modifications  in  practice.  In  the  first  place 
the  consent  of  the  Government  for  the  time  being,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  sovereign  or  the  state,  would  hardly  be  denied  on  a  fit 
occasion,  and  would  remove  all  difficulty.  Of  the  two  earliest 
publications  by  private  persons  of  diplomatic  papers  that  we  pos- 
sess— '  The  Cabala  '  and  Diggs's  *  Complete  Ambassador ' — it  is 
observable  that  both,  and  particularly  the  latter^  referred  to  trans- 
actions 
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aedotis  quite  obsoletOt  ancl  wore  published  during  the  licence 
of  ihe  C(>iTiiiif>nwe«ilth,  Ijut  that  when  llie  *  Cabala  "*  was  re- 
published after  the  Restoration  with  some  additional  matter,  it 
was  with  the  ei:pre&s  sane  Lion  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
iecond  volume  of  Sir  William  Temple's  works,  pubUsheel  by 
Swift,  which  contained  his  <liplomatic  letters,  was  especially  de- 
dicated to  King^  William — which  the  Jimt  volume  was  not — and 
had  no  doubt  his  Majesty *3  countenance  and  sanction*  But  we 
have  now  before  us  a  case  of  recent  and  decisive  authority — Sir 
Robert  Adair's  publication.  May.  1844,  of  *  An  Historical  Me- 
moir of  his  Mission  to  Vienna.'  This  memoir  is  based  on,  and 
is  accompanied  by,  a  selection  from  the  dispatches  written 
and  received  by  him  during-  that  period.  Sir*  Robert  Adair, 
taking  the  true  legal  and  statesman -like  i4ew  of  the  case,  obtained 
from  Lord  Palmcrston,  then  the  Secretary  of  State,  *  an  official 
pertnissiou — mi  withdrawn  hi/  Lord  Aherdeen — ^to  publish  such 
parts  of  bis  dispatches  as  mijsj'ht  not  be  prej  udicial  to  the  public 
service  ;*  and  he  also,  he  tells  us,  obtained  '  Prince  Miiterniclis 
consent  ;'  and  he  announces  on  his  title-page  that  these  dispatches 
are  'published  bf/  permission  of  the  proper  authorities,'  All  this  is 
right  and  proper,  and  establishes,  we  think,  the  true  principles  of 
the  case. 

But  though  we  suppose  that  in  strictness  no  slate -papers  can 
be  printed  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  yet  in  practice  any 
formality  of  sanction  has  been  reasonably  considered  as  unne- 
cessary in  cases  which,  by  lorn/  lapse  of  time  and  entire  ckanf/e 
of  circumstances,  can  no  longer  affect  either  private  feelings  or 
public  interests,  and  have  passed  into  the  fair  and  undisputed 
domain  of  hist*»ry.  It  might  be  difficult  to  fix  the  precise 
boundary  of  this  domain,  in  which  every  year  makes  a  degree  of 
change  ;  but  it  is  creditable  to  the  discretion  of  tlie  eminent  men 
who  have  served  in  public  stations  for  the  last  century — of  the 
hereditary  jwssessors  of  tlieir  official  papers — -and  of  the  literary 
men  who  have  bad  access  to  those  papers — ^that  till  within  very  late 
years  little  or  nothing  has  been  published  to  which  any  serious 
objection  could  be  made.  When  Lord  Kenyon  and  Dr  J^h ill  potts 
published,  in  1827,  the  letters  between  the  King  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Kenyon  on  the  subject  of  the  Coronation  Oath,  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon— with  alf  his  political  and  rehgious  pretlilec- 
tions  for  the  views  that  publication  was  intendetl  to  serve— could 
not  help  expressing  *  considerable  doubts  '  as  to  the  propriety  of 
that  publication  (Twiss's  '  Life,'  vol.  i.  p.  360) —not  from  any 
disapprobation  of  the  sentiments,  nor  doubting  that  ihey  did 
honour  to  both  parties,  but  evidently  because  it  seemed  to  make 
public   a   privileged   communication  loo   near  our  times  to  be 
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ahojjeLher  considered,  as  in  all  other  respects  they  certainly 
historical  docQments.  Lord  Eldon's  own  biographer,  who  sta 
this  doubt,  has  gone  much  farther,  for  he  has  printed  not  on 
private  lettei-s  of  recent  date,  hot  a  nomber  of  the  most  se 
nnd  confidential  notes  from  King-  George  III,  to  his  Chancellfl 
on  the  most  delicate  subjects.  In  our  review  of  Mr*  Twbs's  wo 
(Q.  R.  vol.  Ixxiv,  p,  71)  we  said  that,  taking  for  granted  that  M^ 
Twiss  had  obtained  permission  from  the  parties  or  their  repr 
seiitatives  for  the  publication  of  these  private  communication 
there  were  still  some  for  which  it  was  too  early  even  to  ask  sue 
permission— a  sufficient  intimation  of  the  judgment  which  we  noir 
more  broadly  siate^ — ^^that  without  such  permission,  those  documents 
were,  according  to  all  admitted  principles,  no  more  the  properlj 
of  the  Chancellor's  grandson,  in  respect  to  publicatwri,  than  I^ord 
Malmesbory's  dispatches  were  of  his  grandson.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  present  Karl  has  not  thought  of  obtaining  any  such  per- 
mission  or  sanction,  and  for  this  as  well  as  other  reas<ms  we  can- 
not but  think  that  his  publication  infringes  on  those  ill-dejlned, 
but  well  ujiderstood,  rules  of  discretion  and  dehcacy,  by  the  nice 
observance  of  which  the  publication  by  private  hands  of  oflTicial 
documents  can  alone  be  justified. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  noble  Editor  had  not  the  least  inten- 
tion of  infringing  these  rules,  and  will  be  surprised  at  finduig 
that  he  can,  by  any  ill-natured  critic,  be  supposed  to  have  done 
so.  We  assure  him  we  arc  not  towards  him  ill-natured  critics  ;■ — 
we  are  satisfied  that  he  was  as  far  as  we  ourselves  should  be 
from  publishing  anything  which  he  could  have  imagined  t*!  be 
injurious  to  the  public  service  or  reasonably  displeasing  to  in- 
dividuals. But  in  our  judgment  he  has  happened  to  do  both ;  and 
it  is  lest  the  involuntary  error  of  a  justly  respected  nobleman 
should  in  these  all -publishing  days  create  a  dangerous  precedem, 
that  we  have  thus  ventured  to  express  our  opinion  that,  gtridly 
speaking,  the  official  and  confidential — that  is  the  greater  ami 
more  important — divisions  of  these  papers  were  not  his  to  puhlisk 
and  that  the  customary  and  conventional  riglits  which  a  sufiicient 
lapse  of  time  confers  on  the  possessor  of  such  documents  have- 
not  yet  accrued  to  him. 

We  arc  sorry  to  he  obliged  to  pronounce  this  judgment,  whirP 
is  much  against  our  own  private  interest  and  predilections.  We 
have  been  very  much  amused  by  these  two  latter  volumes,  and 
chiefly,  we  fear,  with  those  parts  the  publication  of  which  we  have 
thus  presumed  to  criticise.  We  wish  we  couhU  consistently  wilh 
our  duty  to  the  public,  encourage  this  mode  of  anticipating  history.* 
it  has  great  charms.  How  much  more  delightful  to  us  must  be 
the  sketches  of  George  IIL  and  George  IV.— Queen  Charlotte 
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and  Queen  Caroline— Pilt  and  Fox — Canning  and  Windham — 
(to  say  notliing  of  the  minor  portraits)^all  fresb,  as  il  were,  horn 
the  hanfl  of  a  painter,  their  contemporarv,  and  m  some  degree 
ours — than  tbej  will  be  iti  another  preneration,  when  ihey  mipjht 
be  exhibited  without  offence,  and  received  with  indifference  1  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  historic  truth  may  |jain  something  by  what 
wc  have  hitherto  considerctl  as  premature  pubiication.  If  there 
be  misunclcrstantlinjE^  or  misrepresentation  of  facts  or  of  niolives, 
there  may  probably  be  those  living  wbu  will  feel  an  interest  in 
correcting  the  error  and  in  doing  justice  to  themselves  or  their 
party  ;  and  when  the  mention  i$  favourable,  there  will  be  many 
to  relish  the  praise  of  a  well-remembered  parent  or  friend,  wilh 
a  keenness  of  pleasure  that  cannot  be  felt  by  a  more  distant 
progeny.  It  may  be  also  said  that  no  such  publication  is  ever 
made  without  sonic  reserve  and  delicacy — that  even  when  nothing 
is  added  to  praise  something^  is  often  subtracted  from  censure, 
and  that  traits  likely  to  be  offensive  to  individuals  may  he  easily, 
and  generally  arc  tenderly  softened  or  omitted :  and  this,  w^e  dare 
say,  may  be  said  of  the  Malmesbury  publication.  But  then  this 
process  is  likely  to  destroy  the  truth  and  unity  of  the  work  :  after 
being  strained  through  such  a  cullender  an  author  may  be  no 
more  like  himself  than  a  puree  to  a  potaloe.  Unless  we  have  the 
whole  evidence  we  cannot  he  salisfied  of  his  veracity,  nor  appre- 
ciate bis  distribution  of  praise  or  blame.  It  is  like  asking  us  to 
give  implicit  credit  to  a  witness  without  allowing  us  the  test  of 
a  personal  examination. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  of  these  considerations,  we  fall 
hack  to  our  original  position  that  such  publications  are  of  very 
doubtful  propriety,  and  that  in  the  present  instance  it  has  been 
somewhat  premature  as  regards  individuals;,  and  somewhat  in- 
cautious as  affects  national  interests ;  and  w^e  solicit  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  the  government  to  the  inconveniences  which 
may  arise  if  this  practice  of  dealing  with  official  documents  as 
private  property  should  become — as  from  the  taste  of  the  times, 
and  the  activity  of  the  literary  trade^  we  think,  probable — ^an 
ordinary  speculation  with  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  public  ser- 
vants. Take  three  or  four  instances.  The  Armed  Neutrality 
twice  died  away ;  but  is  another  revival  impossible,  and  would 
the  maritime  interests  of  this  country  be  much  strengthened  by 
an  appeal  to  Lord  Malmesbury's  Russian  correspondence  ?  Is 
the  union  of  France  and  Spain  against  Kngland  so  entirely  out 
of  the  question  that  some  British  negotiator  may  not  be  told  on 
the  aulhoriiy  of  Lord  Malnicsbury,  or  Lord  JSL  Vincent  (I),  that 
Gibraltar  is  worthless,   or  at  best  but  a  counter  on   the  great 
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card-table  of  Europe?  Will  it  tend  much  to  exalt  our  cha- 
racter for  honesty  and  good  faith  to  have  it  said  that  a  Bri- 
tish minister  of  the  highest  rank  prided  himself  on  having 
bribed  the  menial  servant  of  a  friendly  sovereign  to  betray  the 
humble  duty  of  opening  or  closing  die  door  of  his  master'l 
closet  ?  Or  will  European  confidence  in  our  national  pride  and 
integrity  be  in  any  degree  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  pending  the 
Lisle  negociations  we  received,  not  oidy  without  indignation,  bat 
with  complacency,  projects  of  pecuniary  corruption,  which,  if  it 
di^praced  our  adversaries  to  propose,  it  did  us  no  great  hoooor 
to  listen  to  ?  In  four  large  volumes,  pretty  nearly  divided  be- 
^  tween  twaddle  and  gossip,  such  passages  as  we  have  referred  to 
may  be  overlooked  by  ordinary  readers ;  but  we  submit  it  to 
graver  judgments,  and  even  to  public  opinion,  whether — be  they 
truly  represented,  or,  as  we  rather  hope,  discoloured  and  exag- 
gerated— ^these  arcana  are  fit  to  be  divulged  in  the  style  and  for 
the  motives  with  which  they  are  now  presented  to  the  world. 

Turning,  however,  from  these  speculations^  which,  though  they 
come  too  late  in  this  case,  may  be  applicable  to  others,  we  pro- 
ceed to  our  examination  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  premit- 
ing,  once  for  all,  that  our  space  will  allow  us  to  give  a  very  inade- 
quate summary  of  so  great  a  variety  of  transactions,  and  that  we 
shall  chiefly  endeavour  to  bring  before  our  readers  topics  on  whidi 
Lord  M almesbury  either  throws  a  new  light,  or  gives,  in  doubtful 
points,  a  preponderating  evidence. 

We  left  Lord  M almesbury  at  the  close  of  the  last  volume  sepa- 
rated in  politics  from  Mr.  Fox,  and  united  with  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  his  section  of  the  Whigs  in  the  support  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France.  An  early  oppor- 
tunity was  taken,  we  will  not  say  of  rewarding  his  conversion,  bol 
of  employing  his  known  abilities  and  still  greater  reputation,  io 
the  public  service.  For  any  diplomatic  duty  he  had  certainly  at 
that  moment,  in  public  opinion,  no  competitor ;  and  the  policy  he 
was  called  upon  to  forward  was  in  full  accordance  with  his  own 
previous  opinions. 

Towards  the  close  of  1793  the  King  of  Prussia — under  a 
strange  combination  of  political  embarrassment,  private  intrigue, 
and  fanatical  delusion — exhibited  a  strong  disposition  to  break 
off  his  defensive  alliance  with  England,  and  to  withdraw  fraiD 
the  contest  against  France — in  which  he  had  been,  originallj, 
the  most  zealous  and  prominent  actor.  Such  a  design,  and 
especially  the  motives  that  prompted  it,  were  so  contrary  to 
good  faith,  and  so  full  of  peril  not  only  to  Prussia  herself 
but  to  all  Europe,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  pro- 
posed 
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posed  to  Lord  Malinesburj  a  spcdal  mission  to  cnde«ivoiir  to 
counteract  this  pusillanimous,  and  Indeed,  as  re«^arded  us,  frau- 
dulent policy,  and  to  indoce  tlie  King  of  Prussia  to  adhere  to 
what  was  at  once  his  duty  to  himself,  and  his  engagement  to  his 
allies.      Lord  Malmesbury  had,  before  Lis  departure,  an  audience 
of  George  III,  in  the  closet— -  the   first  time  since  the  Rcf/efixn/ 
II^B/// * — on  which,  it  w411  be  recollected.  Lord  Malmesbury  had 
|Hlot  behaved  with  quite  so  much  gratitude  and  duly  as  might 
liave  been  expected.      His  Majesty,  however,  was  very  gracious, 
aod  gave  his  Lordship  souie  advice  on  the  subject  <jf  his  mission, 
LMflrhich,  if  only  as  an  additional  corrective  of  the  false  nntions  that 
^Blrere  so  long  and  so  industriously  propagated  as  to  the  infirmity 
^mT  his  Majesty's  intellect  and  judgment,  is  w^orth  extracting. 

^^t  *  He  began  by  saying  something  complimentaTy  nti  my  accepting  the 
tW*russian  Mission,  then  went  on  by  saying,  '^  A  few  clear  words  are 
better  perhaps  than  lung  instructions,  I  believe  that  the  King  of  Prusaia 
18  an  honcftt  man  at  the  bottom,  although  a  weak  one.  Yon  must  first 
represent  to  him,  that  if  he  allows  hia  moral  character  the  same  latitude 
in  his  explanation  of  the  force  of  treaties,  as  he  has  allowed  it  in  other 
atill  more  sacred  ties"  (referring  to  his  marriage),  "  all  good  faith  m  at 
an  end,  and  no  engagement  can  he  binding.  Yon  must  then  state  to 
him  how  much  his  honottr  is  engaged  in  joining  in  this  busineBB,  in  not 

fiving  up  a  cause  in  which  he  had  begun  m  nobly.  Then  you  should 
pply  to  bis  inifrfsi,  that  the  event  of  the  war  must  either  fail  or  suc- 
ceed ;  that  if  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  number  of  coalesced  Powers, 
in  either  case  he  would  suffer  from  leaving  them.  In  the  first  case  (the 
failure  of  the  war)  he  perhaps  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  consecpiencc 
of  suffering  this  Tartarian  horde  to  overrun  Europe.  In  the  second,  if 
we  succeed,  he  certainly  might  he  sure  that  not  having  contributed  his 
shore  to  the  success,  would  put  him,  in  respect  to  the  other  Powers,  in  a 
situation  of  want  of  consideration  and  consequence,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  consulted  or  referred  to  in  the  general  system  of  Europe^  when 
thai  became  a  matter  of  discussion.  That  if  you  fail  on  referring  him 
to  these  three  great  points— his  inie^rifi/,  his  honotir,  and  his  interest^^ 
it  will  be  certain  nothing  can  be  done ;  and  altliough  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  your  skill  and  abilities,  yet  I  shall  rest  assured  in  that  case 
that  fW  skill  or  any  ability  would  he  equal  to  succeas.* — voh  iii.  p.  % 

■^And  thist*  says  Lord  Malmesbury,  *^his  Majesty  delivered  with 
■  -  great  perspicuity  and  correctness  j'  and  then  he  went  on  to  an 
explanation  without  which  the  first  article  of  these  oral  instruc- 
tions, as  to  the  King  of  Prussia's  moral  conduct,  would  appear 
very  strange— ^  The  King  of  Prussia,'  he  said,  'was  an  iUumhiS  ;* 
and,  as  Lord  Malmesbury  afterwards  found,  persuaded  himself — 
under  the  influences  of  that  mysterious  sect — that  he  might  re- 
concile with  strict  morality  the  having  a  wife  and  three  mistresses, 
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and  with  sound  policy  the  formiugr  an  inUmate  alliance  betwec 
his  own  despotism  and  the  Jacobin  democracy. 

In  one  of  the  early  letters  from  Berlin  Lord  Malmesbury  writei 
to  Lord  Grenville  what  surely  ought  not  to  have  been  yet — i' 
ever — published  : — 

'  My  dear  Lord, — The  inside  of  this  Court  is  really  a  subject  fit  onI| 
for  a  private  leUcr:  unfortunately  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  it4 
public  conduct,  and  iutluenccs  it  so  much,  that  I  wish  to  give  you  ever 
information  relative  to  it  in  my  power. 

*  The  female  in  actual  posBession  of  favour  \%  of  no  higher  degree  ih 
a  servant-mmd.     She  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mickie,  or  Mary  Doz;1 
and  her  principal  merit  is  youth  and  a  warm  constitution.     She  hatl 
act|uircd  a  certain   degree  uf  ascendancy,  and  is  supported  by  some  < 
the  mnst  inferior  class  of  favourites ;  but,  as  she  is  considered  as  holdiji| 
her  oilice  only  during   pleasure,  she  is  not  courted,  though  far  froQ 
neglected,  by  the  persons  of  a  higher  rank. 

*  The  two   candidates   for  a  more  substantial  degree  of  favofur 
ModOe,  Vienk  and  Madlle,  Bethman,     The  first  (I  really  believe*  ex»J 
tremely  against  her  will  and  her  principles)  is  forced  forward  by  a  parti 
who  want   to  acquire  consequence ;  and  1  am  told  she  has  the  go 
wishes  of  Lucchesini,  who  thinks  he  shall  be  able  to  lead  her.     MadllcT 
Bethman  plays  a  deeper  game:  she  acts  from,  and  for,   herself;  she 
professes  to  love  the  King,  but  that  her  principles  prevent  her  giving 
way  to  it ;  she  is  all  sentiment  and  passion ;  her  aim  is  to  be  what  hi| 
first  mistress  was,  and  to  turn  to  her  account  all  the  licentions  ktitud 
it  is  said  the  iilmnuMs  allow  themselves,     Madlle*  Betbman  is  cousin  to^l 
the  wealthy  banker  of  that  name  at  Frankfort,  and,  from  what  \  havQ 
learnt  there,  is  perfectly  qualified  to  act  the  part  she  has  underlakcn/J 
— vol.  iji.  p.  44, 

The  noble  Editor  is  rather  at  a  loss  to  explain  what  the  teneb 
of  this  religious  or  irreligious  freemasonry  of  Illumines  were,  and 
we  cannot  much   help  him.     All   that  we  know  is,  that  it  was  tf| 
deep  secret— and  a  very  safe  one  withal — for  we  strongly  suspec 
they  did  not  know  it  themselves,     Tbeir  principal  rites  seem  w\ 
have  been  muddling,  smoking,  raising  ghosts,  and  dealing  with  the' 
devil — which  devil  was  of  a  scale  of  intellect  little  aljove  that  of  j 
his  votaries.     But  the  influence  of  this  folly  became  cansi<!erable  | 
in  the  dreamy  twilight  of  German  metaptijsics,  and  had*  at  an' 
early  period — even  in  the   time  of  the  pkilosojf/ter  Frederick — ] 
made  its  way  into  the    palace  of  Berlin,  where  the  twin-sisteri] 
—^infidelity  and  superstilion — held  rival,  and  yet  congenial,  courts. 
Wraxall    tells  us  that   the  quQiulom  hero  Prince   Ferdinand  of! 
Brunswick  abandoned  himself  to  the  doctrines  and  reveries  of  th«i 
Illumints  till  they  reduced  his  once  powerful  mind  to  a  state  ofl 
imbecility.     *  It  will  hardly  be  believed,'  says  Wraxall,  '  that  priof  J 
to  1773  he  was  so  subjugated  by  them  as  frequently  to  pass  many ' 
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tiours  of  the  nights  in  church)  anls,  cngiiged  in  evoking  juid  en- 
deavouring'to  raise  apparitions/  Old  Frederick  was  farced  Ifnlis- 
miss  the  poor  visionary  general  from  his  public  employments ;  but 
was  not,  it  seems,  able  to  cbeck  the  growth  ui  the  mischief  in  bis 
own  family*  We  ourselves  have  heard,  from  indisputable  autbo- 
rity,  that  the  king  whom  Lord  Malmeshury  visited  (in  addition 
to  the  moral  or  rather  immoral  iUuimnation  which  we  have  men- 
tioned), was  so  preternatural ly  enlightened  as  to  confound  the  gar- 
den of  C bar! otlen burgh  with  the  garden  of  Getbsemane,  and 
would  reverentially  take  off  his  hat  when  he  fancied  that  he  met 
our  Saviour  in  his  walks. 

But  throughout  this  negociation  with  Lord  Malmesbury  the 
Prussian  monarch,  however  visionary- mad  he  might  be  in  the 
garden^  was  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  state  of  mind  in  his  cabinet; 
and  the  whole  affair  appears  to  have  been  on  his  part  a  greedy 
and  unprincipled  scheme  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  number  of 
English  guineas  for  services  in  which  England  had  an  interest — 
strong,  no  doubt,  as  part  of  the  general  cause  against  France^— 
but  exceedingly  inferior  and  remote  compared  with  that  of  Prussia 
herself*  The  Prussian  cabinet  insisted  on  having  their  whole 
army  of  100.000  subsidized  1  And  when  England  w^as  so  liberal, 
or  as  we  think  extravagant^  as  to  propose  a  sum  of  2,000»000/.  for 
the  annual  subsidy  of  that  power,  to  be  paid,  2-5ths  or  800,000/. 
by  England,  l-5ih  by  Austria,  l-5tb  by  Holland,  and  the  other 
l-5th  to  he  charged  to  Prussia  herself,  Prussia  refused  to  con* 
tribute  this  quotii^  and  insistetl  that  her  army  should  be  fed  and 
foraged  into  the  bargain.  And  when  this  monstrous  pretension 
as  rejected,  another  still  more  monstrous  was  produced,  as  a 
ncilialory  expedient  forsoolh- — ^tbat  Prussia  would  bear  her 
quota,  provided  the  subsidy  was  raised  to  2,500,0001 — only  a 
more  impudent  mode  of  reasserting  that  she  would  pay  nothing 
at  alL  In  the  meanwhile  Austria,  most  naturally  we  think, 
declined  to  take  any  part  of  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  army  on 
her  shoulders,  and  great  distrust  and  ammony  an*se  between  the 
Court*  of  Vienna  and  Berliui  for  which  Prussia  and  her  minister 
■JLucchesini  (probably  sold  to  the  French)  were  most  to  blame, 
I  The  negociation  was  in  this  nearly  hopeless  suite,  when,  as 
appears  by  the  correspondence,  the  Prussian  minisler,  Haugwitz, 
proposed  to  transfer  it  to  the  Hague*  The  Editor  states,  in  a 
note  from  the  Malmesbury  Papers,  that  this  was  an  artfid  sng- 
^estion  of  Lord  Malmeshurif  to  get  the  negociation  out  of  the 
influence  of  Lucchesini  and  the  French.  We  believe  this  is  a  mis- 
take. In  his  private  diary,  Lord  Malmesbury  says  that  Haugwitas 
proposed  and  heacceptetl  the  change  :  and  we  cannot  di^s cover  what 
possible  motive  Lord  Malmesbury  could  have  had  for  such  a  move, 
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Ilaugwilz's  is  obvious — it  relim'etl  the  King  of  Prussia  from  thm 
presence  of  Lord  Malinesbury, and  the  personal  embarrassment  ofl 
having  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  most  infamous  escroquerie  that  wau 
ever  attempted — it  removed  Lord  Malmesbury  from  the  capital  J 
where  the  appearance  of  the  Court  and  the  army  amtrailicted  thai 
professions  of  extreme  penury,  on  which  the  whole  Prussian  casd 
rested  — it  removed  him  also  from  the  auxiliary  influence  ofl 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna — and  finally,  it  tlirew  him  into  Hollandyl 
where  the  pressure  of  the  immediate  danger  and  the  necessity  ofl 
the  Prussian  protection  would  be  most  severely  felt.  It  wad 
Lord  Malmcsbury's  fortune,  on  this  occasion,  as  it  seems  to  havoj 
been  all  through  life,  to  be  batHed  and  bamboozled,  or,  to  use  thel 
more  modern,  and,  we  suppose,  politer  term,  m^stijted^  and  ihen^l 
like  a  very  aljle  diplomatist,  as  he  no  doubt  was^  he  stiggesUA 
though  he  does  not  venture  to  alhrm>  that  it  was  all  a  subtldi| 
device  of  his  own  *  cleverness.'  And  truth  obliges  us  to  say — ?| 
though  it  be  said  of  the  great  Earl  of  Malmesbury — that  a  mortl 
ffoosetf  dispatch  never  met  our  eyes  than  that  in  which  h^l 
announces  with  great  joy  this  change  of  place  to  Lord  GrenvilleJ 
together  with  a  new  pnrject,  by  which  Austria  was  to  be  left  altCKJ 
gethcr  out  of  the  question ;  and  we  were  to  have  the  great  advanj 
tage  of  reducing  our  subsidy  from  800,000/,  to  only  750,000/.--3 
a  prodigious  saving  of  one-nxtemtk,  but  accompanied  by  thiil 
slight  drawback,  that  the  force  to  be  supplied  for  it  was  diminiahe<l| 
in  a  rather  larger  proportion — from  100,000  to  60,0C)O  inen^  on 
about  seven-si xteefiths*  M 

But  even  this  would  have  been  better  than  what  was  reallg 
obtained,  for  Lord  Mahnesbury  signed,  on  the  19th  April,  a  trealj^ 
by  which  Prussia  was  to  place  62^400  men  at  the  dispjsal  afl 
England  and  Holland,  at  the  price  of  50,000/.  a  month,  witU 
1/.  i2s.  per  man  per  month  for  bread  and  forage — in  all  150«000£J 
a- month;  besides  300,000/.  for  putting  them  in  motion^  anu 
100,000/.  more  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  sending  back  againil 
so  that,  instead  of  getting  100,000  men  for  800,000/,  per  annuniiJ 
as  at  first  proposed ,  we  had  eventually  to  pay  near  1,200,000/.  fod 
f  12, 400,  for  six  months  nominally,  but  not  for  one  day  in  reality^] 
The  intention  w^as  to  employ  thc^e  troops  on  the  Dutch  froii*] 
tier  in  connexion  with  our  own  army  then  in  Flanders  under  thil 
Duke  of  York ;  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  Lord  Malmesbum 
hail  been  again  deceived,  for  the  Prussians  seem  never  to  havM 
bad  the  remotest  idea  of  executing  any  part  of  the  treaty^  ejLcepH 
poclveling  the  money.  The  Editor  very  naturally  wishes  to  paM 
bate  this  discomfiture  of  his  grandfather ;  and — L-ord  MalmeM 
bury  having  been  invited  to  bring  to  England  for  the  considen 
ation  of  the  ministers  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  cfl 
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the  Dtitch  Government,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  employing  the 
subsidiary  army — the  Editor  stales, 

*  It  appears  that  this  iU-jufiged  recall  contributed  much  to  the  eiiccess 
with  wliieh  the  FrencJi  party,  taking  advantage  of  treachery  and  national 
prejudices^  contrived  through  Lucchesini  to  stuUify  the  Treaty/ — p,  93. 

We  cannot  sec  bow  tbis  recall  was  ill-Judged,  or  what    Lord 
Malmesbury's  quitting  the  Hague  for  a  visit  to  London  of  three 
weeks — after  the  treaty  bad  been  signed — could  have  had  to  do 
with  French  intrigues  at  Berlin  or  Luccbesini's  negociations  at 
Vienna,     When    Lord    Malmesbury  returned   to   the   Hague — 
he  had  been  in  London  only  from  the  6lh  to  the  24 lb  of  May- 
be   was    met    by    complaints     from    the    Prussians     that    the 
money,  wilbout   which    their   army   couM    not    move,    had    not 
jret  come;  and  Malmesbury,  in    his  Diary  under  date   of  the 
2nd  of  June,  complains  in  very  bitter  terms  against  the  English 
ministers  that  the  first  instalment  under  this  prodigious  treaty  bad 
Dot  yet  arrived^  as  if  such  sums   as  hundreds  ot   thousands  of 
pounds  in  a  particular  coin  could  be  culleclcd  at  a  few  days'  notice. 
It  turned  out  that  the  first  instalment  of  SOO^OOO/.  had  been 
already  remitted  from  the  British  treasury  on  the  27th  of  May. 
Lpor  the  few  days  that  the  remittance  was  on   the  road  nothing 
i|X)uld  exceed  the  complaints  of  the   Prussian  ministers  at  the 
I  delay.     The  Prussian  army  could  not  and  would  not  move  a  mile 
I  without  the  money,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  was  \'cry  well  inclined 
[to  join  in  all  their  jirognostics  of  mischief  from  this  supposed 
[delay.    In  the  midst  of  all  these  complaints  the  money  arrived ; — - 
fihe  complaints  ceasetl — but  not  a  Prussian  marched.    The  monthly 
liubsidics  were  to  commence  on  a  most  appropriate  and  auspicious 
t day —the  first  of  April;  and  they  were  regularly  paid  in  Prus- 
l.sian  coin  procured  for  the  purpose  ;  yet  \vc  find  Lord  Malmesbury 
l^nfesslng  that  for  these  *  immense  sums,*  as  be  justly  calls  ihcm^ 
I  the  Prussians  had  not  moved  a  step  ; — nor  did  they  ever ;  but  ex- 
^gerating  the  effects  of  a  trifling  filvirmisb  which  they  bad  with 
Jjhe  French  near  Keyserslaulern,  which  even  the  exemplary  mo- 
idesty  of  the   French   military  writers  hardly  notices^  and   com- 
[plaining  beyond  all  credibility  and  truth  of  their  own  loss,  they 
I  at  last  got  up  a  kind  of  mutiny  in  the  army  against  a  compliance 
I  with  the  treaty,  and  having  reeeiveil  1,105,000/.  up  to  September, 
lout  of  the  gullibility  of  Lord    Malmesbury  and  the  too  prodigal 
Dnfidence  of  the  British  ministry^  the  whole  bubble  burst ;— and 
tien   Lord   Malmesbury  writes  home,  with  the  most  wonderful 
elf-complacency,  that  he  is  not  at  all  ashamed  of  the  failure  of 
his  treaty,  because  it 

*  must  he  coosidered  as  m.  alliance  with  the  Algerines^  whom  it  is  no 
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(lisgrace  to  pay,  nor  my  impeacliment  of  good  Bense  to  be  cheated  by.'— 
voL  iii,  p.  126. 

O  lame,  and  impotent^  and  disgraceful  conclusion !  Instead  of 
regarding  Lard  Malniesbury's  temporary  recall  as  injudicious,  or 
the  delay  in  paying  the  swindled  subsidy  as  blameable,  every  one 
who  reads  even  these  papers  will  rather  wonder  at  the  blind  con- 
fidence that  the  ministry  reposed  in  him. 

And  here  we  have  to  observe,  what  we  have  already  hinted  at, 
the  danger  tfj  historical  truth  of  this  sort  of  revelations — -where 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  whole  story  is  told.  Mr*  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenvdle  are  seriously  censured  in  selections  from  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  dispatches,  and  in  B.jwtc  by  the  Editor;  but  in  such  a  case 
we  should  have  liked  to  see  the  ichok  dispatch,  and  the  document 
on  which  the  note  is  founded  ; — and  above  all,  as  regards  the  high 
praise  given  to  Lord  Malmesbury's  diplomacVi  would  it  not  have 
been  candid  to  have  afforded  us  (what  we  have  taken  some  pains 
to  collect  from  other  sources)  an  account  of  the  sums  actually 
paid  to  the  Prussians  under  this  boasted  treaty,  of  which  they 
on  their  side  never  performed— nor,  we  are  satisfied,  ever  meant 
to  perform — one  iota  ?  We  confidcnUy  trust  that  with  the  change 
of  our  continental  relations,  the  system  of  subsidies  has  vanished 
for  ever ;  but  if  any  future  minister  should  be  tempted  to  dcjil  in 
that  vicarious  species  of  warfare,  w-e  doubt  whether  he  could  have 
a  better  dissuasive  than  the  study  of  the  full  history  of  Lord 
Malmeshury*s  treaty  of  17^4,  and  its  profligate  and  disgraceful 
consequences.  Of  all  the  manifold  errors  c(*mmitted  in  the  re- 
volutionary war,  the  most  injurious  to  ourselves  and  even  to  our 
allies  was  the  unhappy  system  of  subsidies*  We  are  surprised 
that  Lord  Malmesbury  did  not  see  this  even  at  the  time,  for  we 
find  that  at  the  close  of  this  unlucky  mission  he  gives  Lord  Gren- 
ville  an  alarming  picture  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  an  Ger- 
many lit  that  period,  which  ought  to  have  opened  his  own  eyes 
to  the  folly  and  mischief  of  the  very  efforts  he  was  making. 

'  The  nohiliLy,  the  gentry,  and  large  capitalists  .  ,  .  .  attribute  the 
evils  of  war  and  its  duration,  not  to  the  enemy,  wlio  is  endeavouring  m 
strenuously  to  destroy  thenij  but  to  the  very  powers  who  are  endeavour- 
ing to  rescue  them  from  destruction  ...  *  and  it  is  impossible  to  awaken 
ihem  to  a  sense  of  their  danger. 

*  To  every  attempt  of  this  kind  which  I  have  made,  I  receive  for 
answer,  "  I^ngland  Jinds  its  accotmt  ijt  the  war^  aiid  only  wants  to 
engage  lu  to  eontimicjrom  views  of  ambition  and  cofiquestJ* 

*  It  is  useless  to  argue  against  such  miserable  reasoning,  as  it  would 
be  childish  to  resent  it ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  alfected 
when  we  see  an  immense  country  like  this,  abounding  at  this  momeni 
with  wealthy  and  possessing  witkm  itself  alone  means  stifficient  to  resist 
and  repel  all  the  ejfbrts  of  France,  poisoned  with  doctrines  and  preju- 
dices 
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dices  which  iialiify  all  its  faculties,  and  make  those  very  powers  which 
ought  to  ensure  its  safety  act  as  instruments  to  forward  its  destruction*' 
—pp.  142|  143. 

What  was  more  likely  to  accredit  this  imputation  of  selfish 
and  diriionest  motives  than  to  see  us  squandering  such  enormous 
sums  on  countries  themselves '  abounding  with  wealth  and  possess- 
ing within  themselves  alone  means  sufficient  to  resist  and  repel 
ail  the  efforts  of  France  f  And  what  was  more  likely  to  palsy  the 
feelings  and  exertions  of  such  a  country  than  the  hlind^  demoral- 
izing^ and  to  their  eyes  most  suspicious  system  of  hiring  them  to 
do  their  own  business^  and  bribing  them  to  the  protection  of  their 
own  property  and  honour  ?  Subsidies,  alas,  could  not  remedy, 
but,  on  Uie  contrary,  tended  rather  to  increase  and  develop  the 
real  weakness  of  the  continental  powers,  which  was,  as  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  at  length  convinced — not  want  of  the  legitimate 
means  of  war,  but — in  their  armies  party,  corruption,  and  disaf- 
fection— in  the  Courts  jealousies,  animosities,  and  greedy  specu- 
lations, and  in  that  of  Prussia  treachery — ^in  the  people  mys- 
ticism, infidelity  and  jacobinism — ^these  were  the  causes  that 
helped,  if  they  did  not  altogether  produce,  the  early  successes  of 
the  French  on  the  Rhine,  and  eventually,  by  a  signal  course  of 
retributive  justice,  brought  them,  twice  over,  to  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  portion  of  these  volumes  about  the  pro- 
priety of  the  publication  of  which  we  entertain  on  every  account 
the  most  serious  doubts, — a  very  copious  and  unreserved  diary 
kept  by  Lord  Malmesbury  during  his  mission  to  the  Court  of 
Brunswick  at  the  close  of  1 794,  to  demand  the  Princess  Caroline 
in  marriage  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  conduct  her  to  Eng- 
land. We  confess  that  no  publication  that  we  have  ever  seen 
(and  we  have  recently  seen  some  of  very  doubtful  discretion)  has 
surprised  us  more  than  this.  The  protection  of  the  law  against 
unauthorized  publication  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  limited  to 
letters — it  applies  to  all  cases  where  the  publication  would  amount 
to  a  violation  of  trust  and  confidence,  or  where  it  should  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  a  gross  and  diseased  public  curiosity 
by  the  circulation  of  private  anecdotes,  or  family  secrets,  or  per- 
sonal concerns  (ubi  supra,  §  948).  Now  there  is  not  a  fact — 
hardly  a  word — in  this  Diary  that  does  not  relate  to  private 
anecdotes,  family  secrets,  and  personal  concerns — all  arising  out  of 
and  belonging  to  the  mission — nothing  that  was  not  done  or  said 
by  or  to  Lord  Malmesbury  in  his  official  character.  In  this 
character  he  received  the  most  important  and  delicate  confi- 
dences, both  personal  and  political ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  how 
he  or  his  representative  could  acquire  any  right  to  divulge — much 
leas  to  print  and  publish  to  the: whole  world — informdtioos  given 
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to  him  under  a  seal  as  sacred,  we  think,  as  thftt  of  conf€im43m^ 
Tf  ever  therp  was  a  case  in  which  the  Crown   had  a  paramnuilfl 

interest  in  docamciits  written  by  ils  public  servants,  it  is  espe-l 
cially  suck  a  one  as  this,  where  the  Sovereij^n  is  interested  noli 
only  by  her  royal  rights,  but  as  the  head  of  the  Family  whosM 
tlnmDstic  affairs  are  here  divuljgjed,  and  as  connected  with  thil 
Persons  principally  concerned  by  the  highest  obligations  of  dam 
and  the  closest  ties  of  blood.  And  in  addition  to  the  generm 
question  of  rif^ht,  one  cannot  help  bein«j  struck,  on  the  first  viewl 
of  this  case,  by  manifest  breaches  of  delicacy  and  good  taste.  Th^l 
parties  to  thnt  unfortunate  alliance  have  left  a  numerous  andl 
illustrious  kindred  (to  say  nothing^  of  private  friends  and  servants)] 
still  living',  whose  feelings  cannot  but  be  painfully  affected  byi 
some  of  Lord  Malmesbury^s  revelations— which  seem  indeed  tol 
compromise  his  lordship's  ow^n  character,  for  many  of  the  memo*! 
randa  are  such  as  a  gentleman,  if  obliged  by  his  duty  to  makirl 
them,  ought  to  have  destroyed  before  his  death,  or  at  least  takeal 
effectual  measures  for  their  subsefjuent  destruction*  I 

This  cannot  be  denied,  and  must  be  regretted  \  but  on  the  I 
other  hand  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  suggest,  in  excuse  for  the  J 
noble  Editor,  that  revelations  of  an  infinitely  more  deplorable! 
character  had  been  five -and -twenty  years  as^o  paraded  and  pro«l 
duced  in  the  most  flagrant  pnbUcity  hij  tlw  parties  thefnseives^^ 
they  are  registered  in  our  archives,  they  are  engraven  on  th©i 
tablets  of  our  history.  Lord  Malmesbury's  anecdotes  are  but  tlieJ 
light  clouds  that  presaged  that  dark  storm,  and  the  Eibtor  pro-l 
bably  thought  that  the  pain  that  they  can  excite  in  any  mind  ihatfl 
recollects  the  proceedings  of  18*20,  must  lie  of  a  very  mitigated 
degree.  Rut  whatever  may  be  tbouglit  of  the  act  of  publication,  the  , 
facts  are  now  historr/,  and  we  must  deal  with  them  accordingly.  • 

It  ^^ns  at   the  ctmclusion  of  the  subsidiary  mission  to  Prossii 
that  Lord   Malmesbury  was  commissioned  to  take  Brunswick  in] 
his  way  home,  and    to  conclude  another  treaty    still    more  de-j 
plorable  in  its  consequences.     Before  we  enter  on  that  business,! 
we   must  introduce  our   readers  to  the  Duke   and   Duchess  ofi 
Brunswick.     His  Highness,   in  disgust  at  the  untoward   result 
of  his  unfortunate  campaigns  of  171*2-3,  had  resigned  the  convj 
mand  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  was  living  at  home  a  mortified | 
and  alarmed  spectator  of  the  great  militajy  and  political  game  then  J 
playing;  in  which,  though  he  no  longer  held  a  huud,  his  all  wall 
at  stake,     it  was  a  secondary  object  of  Lord  Malmesbury ^s  inission] 
to  prevail  on  the  Duke  to  take  some  measures  for  reassuming  tboi 
command  of  the  Prussian  army,  or^  if  that  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, to  take  the  command  of  the  Dutch  army,  ami  U>  act  ml 
concert  with  the  Duke  of  York.     The  Duke  of  Brunswick  had| 
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not,  we  believe,  the  option  of  doing  the  first,  and  he  would  not  do 

the  latter;  and  Lord M aim esburvi  while  admitting  his  talents  and 
courage » pronnunces  hinii  from  his  wavering-,  suspicious,  intrlguins^ 
temper,  utterly  unfit  fcjr  any  great  station,  and  incapable  of  any 
great  service.  This  may  have  been,  and  was,  we  think,  his 
general  character ;  but  we  believe  that  the  Duke  did  not  deserve 
his  Lordship's  reproaches,  in  the  particular  case  which  produced 
them.  He  was  a  marshal  in  the  Prussian  army ;  situated  as  his 
duchy  was,  he  had  no  support  but  Prussia;  and  though  his 
strong  inclination  was  to  active  exertions  against  France^  he  said 
that  he  could  not  safely  take  command  of  any  army  but  a  Prus- 
sian one,  or  at  least  one  to  which  a  large  Prussian  force  shouUl  be 
attached.  It  was  very  well  for  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  had  a 
«afe  retreat  in  England,  to  make  light  of  the  Duke's  difficulties ; 
but  the  result  justified,  we  think,  all  that  princes  apprehensions; 
and  we  feel  not  contempt,  but  sympathy,  for  the  perplexity  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  benevolent  sovereign- — ^resisting  the  impulses  of 
his  own  personal  gallantry  and  political  opinions,  under  the  humi- 
liating certainty  of  the  ruin  that  a  false  step  would  entail  on  his 
family  and  his  people.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  was  deficient  in  decision  and  moral  courage,  and  of  this  defect 
the  foUoivlng  anecdote,  with  regard  to  his  too  celebrated  Mani- 
festo, is  a  sbght  but  sufficient  indication, 

^  Dec,  lOtk,  1791. — He  [the  Duke  of  Brunswick]  was  less  (hinhifitf 
this  day  than  usual  ^  [poor  man,  he  had  abundant  cause  to  be  tiiowjht' 
/«/];  '  he  was  conversable  with  the  ladies  at  dinner — said  that  his  famuns 
Manifesto  was  drawn  tip  by  a  Brahan^^on  of  the  name  of  Hinion*  (now 

here) ; 

*  Thii  14  a  iDJstultf  for  tbe  ^Harcjnis  de  Limon — anotiier  of  lb<?  too  nunieroui  and 
inexcusable  prran  of  tbe  press  wliicb  disgrane  thiB  publication.  We  made  !be  same 
otiMrvatjau  on  ibe  forrner  aeric^i  ^^^  |jroiIuccd  a  few  iiistaocefl,  wbicli  w«  l^iid  givcji 
in  a  fly-leaf  tu  diia  livramia  as  ^errata  '  tothefonuer  volucing-^/sew  only  being  addifd 
fo  our  lliit,  tbonph  tbtre  mig^bt  bave  been  two  score.  But  tbtJ  liluuders  of  the  pre&'tit 
tntbliuLtion  are  infinitely  wone,  parti cwltiTly  in  all  propr  r»amt"a^  wbicb  are  m  mufi- 
Wed  a«  to  be,  in  tnany  cmes^  (juite  unintflligible;  luiiL  prove  that  (be  printed  nh&sU 
cannot  have  tjeen  seen  by  any  one  at  all  ocqoaiiited  with  tbe  persons  or  occurreuccs 
reftrrreii  tu  —  Crag^s^  for  Craig;  Armin^  for  Arnim  j  iV.  Etkny  for  Morton  Eden*, 
HI  Boothby,  for  Drook  Boothby  \  Gtntmt^  IbrGneitenau ;  KaiArruthet\  luid  Kafkratihfn, 
for  Kalkreiitb  ^  St,  ArmttHd^  ft>r  St.  Amaiid  j;^  FUttrtf^  for  F! cunts;  Caifcyraw^  for 
Cologne;  monf^tter^  for  MtmtabHLuer;  Fiihi,  and  Pfukl,  and  Tukl,  for  tbe  same  pet- 
■on;  il«w<^^,  fur  Bendct ;  Pi*^/ il|o/#6a*7/j£irr^,  for  FigauU-JIanbaillacq  ;  ji/onj,  perbaps 
for  Maret;  J?tm«irr(fr.»  probably  for  Btinne  Carrere;  Hattxun  for  JjiMtnn  ;  GrmiviUe^  for 
GiBDville;  MouueH^  fur  Mousieaux;  Vnlmrras  jias^im,  far  Cabanis;  Fabre  Ft/iaHy 
for  Fabre  d'E^lantine ;  Ladiei  Muira  and  Hntcbuison  for  Lords ;  Asperno  pauim,  for 
Aiperiie;  Dantzuf,  for  Dunkirk;  Mtlvdk^  for  Molevtlle;  aninifty  otbera.  Moflt  of 
ttn«c  neein^  wheii  explained,  to  be  small  matters,  easily  wt  rigbt ;  but  we  are  not  quite 
Hire  tliat  wt  bave  always  f^nraued  tbe  right  name;  and  indeii  one  19  icderahly  well 
acqaaiDted  witb  the  pGrftoual  bLitory  of  everybody  t|uut  Lonii  Malmeibury  tioi  bap- 
pened  to  bave  inentioned^  there  tJ  tio  certainty  aa  to  wbo  or  wbiit  may  be  meant.  Tbeie 
are  all  stupid  bliuiders ;  but  wc  have  met  a  charming  one  jd  e?ery  tidition  of  Tbiers'i 

*Hjitory,' 
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here) ;  t}iat  it  was  approved  by  Count  Schulenburg  and  Spidman,  and 
forced  upon  him  to  sign ;  that  he  had  not  even  a  veto  on  this  occasion.' 
—p.  169. 

The  fact  is  true ;  but  to  have  signed  what  he  disapproved,  and 
afterwards  to  throw  the  blame  on  other  parties,  showed  but  a 
feeble  character ;  and  Lord  Malmesbury  states  that  the  Duchess 
herself  was  convinced  that  he  wanted  firmness  for  the  crisis. 

^Dec.  1st. — The  Duchess  told  me  she  was  sure  he  [the  Duke]  felt 
himself  unequal  to  it  [the  command  of  the  army] — that  he  was  grown 
nervous,  and  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  former  energy. — She  said,  when 
he  returned  from  Holland  in  1787,  he  was  so  shaken,  and  his  nerves  so 
worn  out,  that  he  did  not  recover  for  a  long  time.  She  confirmed  what 
I  long  since  knew,  that  the  Duke  wants  decision  of  character,  and  reso- 
lution.*— ^p.  161. 

The  Duchess  was  probably  desired  by  the  Duke  himself  to  ex- 
press this  opinion,  for  the  purpose  of  damping  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  solicitations ;  but  even  that  would  have  been  the  resource 
of  a  feeble  mind.  He,  however,  was  a  good  prince — an  honest 
man — a  benevolent  sovereign — and  so  sincere  in  his  hostility  to 
French  influence  that  Buonaparte  in  his  16th  Bulletin,  1806, 
charged  the  whole  resistance  of  Prussia  to  his  advice ;  and  he 
died,  in  every  way  a  victim  to  his  patriotism,  on  the  1 0th  of 
November,  of  wounds  received  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena,  when 
the  dukedom  of  Brunswick  and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  fell 
together. 

The  Duchess  was  the  elder  sister  of  King  George  III.;  and 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  the  ruin  of  her  house,  re- 
turned, in  July,  1807,  to  England,  where  she  died  on  the  23rd 
of  March,  1813,  in  her  seventy-sixth  year.  She  will  be  longest 
familiar  to  English  eyes  by  her  graceful  figure  as  a  girl  of 
fifteen  in  the  poorly  painted  but  very  interesting  picture  by 
Knapton,  at  Hampton  Court,  of  the  family  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  most  good-humoured,  un- 
affected, gossiping  lady ;  and,  whatever  good  example  she  may 
have  given  her  daughter  in  moral  conduct,  appears  not  to  hare 
afforded  her,  either  by  precept  or  example,  much  instruction  in 
manners,  discretion,  dignity,  or  even  in  the  more  ordinary  and 

*  History/  Belgian  or  Parisian,  that  we  have  chanced  to  meet  with.  Thiers  if  ei- 
cusing  the  servility  of  the  last  generation  of  the  French  for  Napoleon,  and  nys  tbst 
they  were  fascinated  by  his  glory  to  a  degree  of  which  the  French  of  the  present  dij, 
much  as  they  admire  him,  can  have  no  adequate  idea ;  and  then  he  adds,  in  one  of 
his  pedantic  fooleries  and  blunders,  *  rep^tons  avec  Eschtlb — que  Meraii'Ct  »  itfs* 
avioHt  vu  LB  MONSTRE  lui-mfme !' — Thiers,  vol.  vi.  ch.  ii.,  tub  Jine,  Brutt.  edd,  1834, 
1838,  and  Paris,  1843.  Michyiu*  for  JBichinei  may  have  been  a  blunder  of  the 
learned  author's  own ;  but  *  U  morutre  *  for,  as  we  suppose,  '  le  maiirt  *  must  have  been 
a  providential  justice  of  the  press,  which  has  gone  uoolwerved  through  we  knoir  not 
how  many  editions. 

superficial 
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superficial  proprieties  of  feminine  deportment.  We  aBall  see  that 
Lord  Malmesburj  soon  found  himself  invested  with  the  strange 
duty  of  inslrucling  the  Jtning  lad  v.  not  only  on  points  of  behaviour 
and  of  moral  and  relig-ious  coniluct,  but  even  on  certain  ar- 
cana  of  her  personal  toilet — upon  which  never  before,  we  sup- 
pjsPj  had  an  ambassador,  or  even  a  male,  been  called  upon  to 
adWse :  and  it  appears  to  us  that  in  this  new  and  unexpected  trial 
of  his  g(»t»d  temper  and  good  sense.  Lord  Malmesbury  con- 
ducted himself  with  consummate  tact  and  ability.  He  played 
the  part  of — as  she  herself  good-humouredly  called  it — *  Men- 
tor '  to  the  younj?  princess  admirably ;  but  would  forfeit  all  the 
merit,  if  we  could  believe  that  he  ever  meant  that  it  should  be 
thus  blazoned  forth. 

But  it  was  not  for  neglect  and  bad  taste  in  her  dau^hter'i 
education  that  the  gtjotl- humoured  but  narrow-minded  Duchess 
was  alone  blameable — ^she  had  given  her  wrong  impressions 
on  some  most  important  subjects.  She  had^  it  seems,  before 
her  marriaije  (as  sisters-in-law  are  sometimes  apt  to  do),  taken 
a  foolish  dislike  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  had  impressed  her 
daughter  with  the  same  unreasonable  and,  as  far  as  the  grounds 
are  stated,  ridiculous  prejudices  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
a  similar  antipathy  ag^amst  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York. 
The  real  but  unavowed  cause  of  this  disUke  was,  we  believe, 
a  fact— not  publicly  known,  but  which  we  have  heard  from 
indisputable  authority,  and  with  which  the  old  Duchess  was 
probably  then  acquainted  —  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  unfa- 
irourable  to  this  match,  auguring,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
parties,  very  ill  of  it  from  the  beginning;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  may  have  communicated  to  the  Queen,  his  mother,  some- 
thing of  his  early  impression.  But,  however  that  may  be,  her 
Majesty's  conduct  to  her  daughter-in-law  was,  like  every  other 
circumstance  of  her  life,  admirable  ;  and,  strange  vicissitude,  both 
Ibe  mother  and  the  daughter  were  destined  within  a  few  years  to 
fely  in  their  deep  distresses  on  the  tenderness  and  justice  of  her 
against  whom  they  had  nourished  such  unfounded  prejudices. 

We  shall  now  allow  Lord  Malmesbury  to  introduce  the  Princess 
to  our  readers,  and  to  tell  the  rest  of  this  strange  st*>ry  in  the 
familiar  style  of  his  own  unpremeditated^ — and  we  must  presume 
unm  lUilated^-*^  i  ary . 

*  Nov\  2B(h,  1194.— The  Princess  Caroline  much  embarrassed  on  my 
first  being  presented  lu  her — pretty  face— not  expressive  of  softness — 
her  figure  not  graceful — fine  eyes^good  hand — tolerable  teeth,  but 
going — fair  hair  and  light  eyebrows^  guod  bust — ghort,  with  what  the 
French  call   "  des   tfpimles  impertinentes*"      Vasilr/  happy  with   her 

future  expectations .^ — p.  153* 

•  Dee.  Srd.—Uay   fixed  for  my  awdiencea.     Major  Hislop   and  % 
VOL.  Lxx?*  NO.  CL,  2  F  messenger 
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meinenger  arrive  at  eleven  from  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  bringa  tbt 
Prince's  picture,  and  a  letter  from  him  to  me,  urging  me  pehemenify  ta 
«et  out  with  the  Princess  Caroline  immediaiely.'-^nkt  answers  very 
well — ^rather  embarrassed.— Duchess  overcome,  in  tears. — Princesa  Caro- 
line, much  affected,  but  replies  distinctly  and  well.' — pp.  161, 162. 

*  Dec,  Ath, — ^Very  much  puzzled  how  to  decide  about  going  [to  En|^ 
land]— Duchess  presses  it — Duke  cautious  to  a  ridiculous  degree  m 
assisting  me.  Pnncess  Caroline  in  a  hurry.  Prince  of  Wales's  [eager] 
wishes  in  flat  contradiction  to  my  instructions.' — p.  163. 

*  Dec.  bih. — ^After  dinner  the  Duke  held  a  very  long  and  very 
sensible  discourse  with  me  about  the  Princess  Caroline.  He  entered 
fully  into  her  future  situation — was  perfectly  aware  of  the  character  of 
the  Prince,  and  of  the  inconveniences  that  would  result,  almost  with 
equal  ill  effect,  either  from  his  liking  the  Princess  too  much  or  too 
little.  He  said  of  his  daughter, ''  £lle  n^est  pas  bete^  mais  elle  n'a  pu 
de  jugement — elle  a  <5t*$  tilevtte  sSverement^  et  il  lefalloit.**  The  Duks 
desired  me  to  advise  her  never  to  show  any  jealousy  of  the  Prince; 
^d,  if  he  had  any  gouls^  not  to  notice  them.  He  said  he  had  written 
her  all  this  in  Germany  but  that  enforced  by  me,  it  would  come  with 
double  effect.* — p.  164. 

The  Duke's  laxity  as  to  the  gouts  of  his  future  son-in-law,  and 
his  severity  towards  his  daughter,  are  not  surprising  when  Wf 
find  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Princess  lived.  Very 
brilliant  and  prominent  in  the  Duchess's  court  and  society.  Lord 
Malmesbury  found — 

*Nov,  22nd,  1794.— -Madlle.  de  Hertzfeldt— old  Beriin  acquaintanct 
'. — now  Duke*s  mistress — much  altered,  but  still  clever  and  agreeable-* 
her  apartment  elegantly  furnished — and  she  herself  with  all  the  {^ptparml 
of  her  situation — she  was  at  first  rather  ashamed  to  see  me,  but  sooa 
got  over  it.' — pp.  155,  156. 

And  from  this  lady  he  received  accounts  of  the  Princess's  cha* 
racter,  not  very  favourable,  though  apparently  sincere  and  well 
ineant;  but  she  seems  not  to  have  thought — nor  indeed  doei 
Lord  Malmesbury — of  the  injurious  effect  that  her  own  ezampU 
^nd  that  of  a  general  laxity  of  manners,  must  have  had  on  the 
Princess — but  in  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  seeds  and 
the  hotbed  of  future  imprudence. 

*  Dec,  5<^  1794.— Dinner  at  Court— ball  and  ombre.  Madlle.  Herti- 
feldt  repeats  to  me  what  the  Duke  had  before  said — stated  the  neces- 
sity of  being  very  strict  with  the  Princess  Caroline— that  she  was  not 
clever,  or  ill-disposed,  but  of  a  temper  easily  wrought  on,  and  had  no 
tact,^ — p.  165. 

*  Dec.  10^.— Concert  at  Court—Madlle.  Hertzfeldt  takes  me  aside, 
and  says  nearly  these  words :  "  Je  vous  conjure,  faites  que  le  Prince 
fasse  mener,  au  commencement,  une  vie  retiree  k  la  Princesse.  Elle 
a  toujours  ivk  tr^s  g6n<5e  et  tres  observt^e,  et  il  le  faUoU  ainsi.  Si 
elle  se  trouve  tout  k  coup  dans  le  monde  sans  restriction  ancone,  elle 
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ne  marclieTa  pas  a  pas  4gaux.  Elle  n'a  pas  le  cccur  d*5prav4-*elle  n'a 
jamais  rieo  fait  de  maiivais,  maia  la  parole  en  elle  devance  tou jours  la 
peosee ;  elle  ae  lirre  ii  ceiix  h.  qui  elle  pnrle  Baiia  r^aerve,  et  de  I^  il 
s'ensuit  (m&me  dana  cetle  petite  Cuut)  qu*oTi  \n\  pr^te  des  sens  ct  dea 
iDtentioTia  qui  ne  lui  ont  jamais  appartenus — que  ne  sera-t-il  pas  en 
Angleterre^ — ou  ellc  sera  cntouree  de  femmea  adroitea  et  iutriguantes 
t^  cc  qu*on  dit)  ausquelles  ellc  se  IiTrera  k  corpt  perdu  (ai  le  Prince 
pcrmet  qu'elle  mtne  la  vie  disBipt^e  de  LondreB),  et  qui  placeront  dana 
sa  bouclte  tei  propoa  qti*elles  voudrontj  puisqu'elle  parlera  elle-m6me 
sant  tavotr  ce  qti'elle  dit  ?  De  plua  elle  a  beaucoup  de  vanitt^,  et  quoique 
pas  aana  esprit,  avee  pen  de  fond— In  the  lui  touruera  *!  on  la  care$8C 
el  la  flatle  ti  op — ai  le  Prince  la  g^te  ;  et  il  est  tout  aussi  esseutiel  qu*elle 
le  craigne  que  qu'elk  TaiTne.  11  faut  abaolument  qu'il  la  tienfie  serr^^ 
qu'il  »e  fasse  respecter,  sans  quoi  elle  segarera,  Je  ^ais  (coniinua-t- 
elle)  que  vous  ne  me  comprometterez  pas,  je  vous  park  cammc  k  mon 
?ieux  ami,  Je  suia  nttachee  coeur  et  &me  au  Due.  Je  me  suis  de- 
vow«fe  k  lui,  je  mc  aiiis  perdue  pour  lui.  C'est  le  bien  de  sa  faniille  que 
je  venx»  II  sera  le  plus  malheureux  dea  hommes  si  cetie  fille  ne  r^uasit 
pas  mieux  rjne  son  mure.  Je  vous  rt?|jete,  elle  n'a  jamais  rieu  fRit  de 
mauvais,  mais  elle  est  sans  jugemcnt  et  on  Ta  jugee  ik  I'aveiinnt.  Je 
craina  (dit  Madlle.  Herizfeldt)  la  Reinc*  La  Duchesse  ici*  qui  pasae  «a 
vie  k  penaer  tout  haut,  ou  k  ne  jamais  peneer  du  iout»  n'aime  pas  la 
Reine,  et  elle  en  a  trop  park'  k  sa  fille»  Cependant  son  botiheur  depend 
d'etre  bien  avec  elle,  et  pour  Dieu  Tt?pt^tez-lui  toujoura  cette  maxime  que 
vous  avez  dt?ja  plus  d'une  fuis  recommand^e.  Elle  voua  ecotite-  Elle 
trouve  que  vous  parlez  raiaon  d'une  roaniere  gaie,  ct  vous  ferez  bien 
pliia  d*impre»8ion  snr  elle  que  son  pere,  quVllc  craint  trop,  ou  sa  mfere, 
qu'elle  ne  craint  pas  du  touL"  ^ — pp.  169,  HO* 

*  Uec,  28/A.— Madlle.  Hertzfeldt  again  talks  to  me  as  before  about 
the  Princess  Caroline — **  II  faut  la  gouverner  par  la  peur,  par  la 
ierreur  meme^  Elle  a'«;ni  an  ci  per  a  si  on  n'y  prend  pna  garde — mais  si 
on  la  veille  soigneusement  et  st!veretnent  elle  ee  conduira  bien."  Tbe 
King  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess,  snys,  "  Qu'il  espere  que  aa 
ni^ce  n'aura  pas  trop  de  vivacitt?,  et  qu'elle  menera  ime  vie  sedenlaire 
et  retiree,"  These  words  shock  Princeia  Caroline,  to  whom  the  Ducbesa 
very  foolishly  reads  the  letter.* — p*  189. 

Madile.  de  Hertzfeldt  seems  to  have  been  a  sensible  woman, 
though  in  a  very  awkward  position ;  and  tliese  were  omin^^us 
confidences;  and  although  Lord  Malmesbury  was  nt  first  dis- 
posed to  hope  that  they  might  be  eiaggeratcd,  it  is  plain  that 
be  every  day  became  less  and  less  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of 
the  alliance : — 

*/>f£>,  KM,  1794.— Masquerade — I  walked  with  the  Princess  Caroline, 
and  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  her.  I  endeavoured  not  to  mix 
up  much  serious  matter  at  auch  a  place,  but  wlienever  I  found  her  in- 
clined to  give  way  too  much  to  the  lempcr  of  the  entertainment,  acd  to 
get  over  cheerful  and  too  mixing^  I  endeavoured  to  bring  her  back  by 
becoming  serious  oud  respectful 
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'  She  entered,  of  her  own  accord,  into  the  kind  of  life  ahe  waa  to  lead 
in  England,  and  waa  very  intjuiakive  about  it,  I  said  it  would  depeodj 
very  much  on  her;  that  I  could  have  no  share  in  settling  it,  but  thi 
my  wish  was,  that  in  private  she  miglit  enjoy  every  ease  and  comfofl 
belonging  to  domestic  happiness,  hut  that  when  she  appeared  abroad 
ehe  should  always  appear  as  Princess  of  Wales,  surrounded  by  all  tb 
**  appareil  and  eticjuette  **  due  tt>  her  elevated  situation.  She  iisked  i 
what  were  the  Queen's  drawing-room  days?  I  said,  Thursday  and 
Suuday  after  church,  which  the  King  and  Queen  never  missed ;  and  J 
added  that  l  hoped  most  ardently  she  would  follow  their  example, 
never,  t>n  any  account,  miss  Divine  Service  on  that  day.  **  Does  xh 
Prince  go  to  church  ?"  she  asked  me*  I  replied,  she  would  make  hia 
go ;  it  was  one  of  many  advantages  he  would  derive  from  changing  I ' 
situation,  *'  But  if  he  does  not  like  it  ?"  "  Why  then  your  Royi 
Highness  must  go  without  him,  and  tell  him  that  the  fulhlling  Tegularl| 
and  exactly  this  duty  can  alone  enahle  you  to  perform  exactly  an" 
regularly  those  you  owe  him— this  cannot  but  pleuse  him,  and  will,  in 
the  end,  induce  him  also  to  go  to  church*"  The  Princess  aaid  min 
was  a  very  serious  remark  for  a  masc|uerade.  I  begged  her  pardon 
and  said  it  was,  in  facti  a  more  cheerful  one  than  the  most  dissipate 
one  I  could  have  made,  since  it  contained  nothing  triste  in  itself,  an 
would  infallibly  lead  to  everything  that  was  pleasant.  She  caught  i 
idea  with  great  quickness,  and  the  last  part  of  our  conversation  wi 
very  satisfactory^  as  I  felt  I  had  done  what  I  wished,  and  set  her  mind< 
thinking  of  the  drawbacks  of  her  situation,  as  well  as  of  its  "  agrtmat^" 
and  impressed  it  with  tlie  idea  that,  in  the  order  of  society,  those  of  I 
very  high  rank  have  a  price  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  the  life  of  a  Prince 
of  Wales  is  imt  to  he  one  of  all  pleasurCj  dissipation,  and  enjoyment  j 
that  the  great  and  conspicuous  advantages  belonging  to  it  must  nee 
aarily  be  purchased  by  considerable  sacrihces,  and  can  only  be  preserve 
and  kept  up  by  a  continual  repetition  of  these  sacrifices.* — pp.  110,  171 

*  Dec.  \6th. — At  dinner  next  Princess  Caroline;  she  says  it 
wished  here  that  her  brother  William  should  marry  the  Princess  SophI 
of  Gloucester;  1  advise  her  not  to  meddle  in  it.  She  talks  about 
Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  she  prefers  to  tlie  Duke  of  York^  and  it  stn 
me  to-day  for  the  first  time  that  he  originally  put  her  into  the  Prince*^ 
head,  and  that  with  a  view  to  plague  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Yo  * 
whom  he  hates,  and  whom  the  Prince  no  longer  likes ;  well  knowin 
that  the  Princess  Caroline  and  Duchess  of  York  dislike  each  other,  ani 
that  this  match  would  be  particularly  unpleasant  to  her  and  the  Duki 
I  praise  the  Duke  o(  York  to  her,  and  speak  with  great  applause  of 
behaviour  of  the  Duchess,  who  by  her  discretion  and  conduct  has  con 
ciliated  to  herself  the  good-will  or  the  wliole  nation.  I  did  this  to  piqo 
her,  and  to  make  her  anxious  to  do  the  same.— She  has  no  fand^ 
fixed  character,  a  light  and  flighty  mind,  hut  meaning  well  and  w€ 
disposed ;  and  my  eternal  theme  to  her  is,  to  flunk  before  she  sjyeafu^  I 
recoUeci  herself.  She  says  she  wishes  to  he  iored  by  the  people  ;  thia^ 
I  assure  her,  can  only  he  obtained  by  making  herself  respected  and  rat 
— that  the  sentiment  of  being  l&ved  by  the  people  is  a  mistaken  onc- 
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that  sentiment  cftji  only  be  given  to  a  few,  to  a  narrow  circle  of  thoRC 
we  ICC  every  day— that  a  nation  at  large  can  only  respect  and  honour  a 
great  Princess,  and  it  is,  in  fiict,  these  feelings  that  are  falsely  denomi- 
nated ifie  hve  of  a  nation :  they  are  not  to  he  procured^  as  the  good- 
will of  individuals  is,  hy  pleasant  oijennees  and  free  communication, 
but  by  a  strict  attention  to  appearances — by  never  going  helow  the 
liigh  rank  in  which  a  Princess  is  placed,  either  in  language  or  manners 

-by  mixing  dignity  with  affahilityj  which,  without  it,  becomes  fami- 

iarity,  and  levels  all  diBtinction,'^-pp.  nu,  180. 

Tliese  extracts  do  infinite  credit  to  Lord  Malmesbury's  good 
nsc  and  good  taste ;  but  his  advice  was  sadly  counteracted- 
here  was  at  court  a  sister  of  the  Duke's,  the  Princess  Augusta, 
liD  bore  a  title  that  sounds  as  farcical  as  her  conduct  and  cha- 
cter  seem  to  bavc  been — she  was  ibe  Abbess  of  Gimdersheim, 
rd  Mahnesbury  had  formerly  known  her — ^an  advantage  he 
would  now  have  willingly  forgotten,  for  she  not  only  honoured 
him  with  recollections  of  a  supposed  attachment  in  their  younger 
days,  but  (if  we  understand  his  Lordship  rightly)  she  was  not 
unwilling,  in  spite  of  her  age  and  ecclesiastical  dignity,  to  have 
renewed  it,  Tbis  lady  of  Gandersbeim  seems  to  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  school  her  niece  against  the  immoral  propensities  of 
all  mankind — naj,  against  the  possible  designs  of  ihe  ambassador 
himself — in  a  style  which  the  Princess,  if  she  had  been  well 
brought  up,  would  hardly  have  listened  to  even  from  an  aunt, 
and  still  less  repeated  to  the  object  of  such  strange  suspicions. 

*  Dec,  18f/^,  1794.— At  supper  Princess  Caroline  tells  me  of  a  kind  of 
dmonitory  cun vernation  the  Ahheue  had  held  to  her — it  went  to  exhort 
lier  to  trust  not  in  men^  that  they  were  nut  to  he  depended  on^  and  that 
the  Pfiuce  would  certainly  deceive  her,  &c-,  and  all  the  nonsense  of  an 
enviona  and  ihsiring  old  maid.  The  Princess  was  made  uneasy  hy 
this,  particularly  as  her  aunt  added  that  she  was  sure  she  w^ouM  not  be 
happy/ — ^p.  18L 

'  Dic,  2UL — She  talked  of  her  annt  the  Abhesa — said  she  had 
endeavoured  lo  inspire  her  with  a  diffidence  and  miatnrst  of  me — had 
represented  me  as  mi  /torn me  danger  etu:.  I  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  sort 
of  conversation^  but  the  Princess  stuck  by  it,  and  I  was  ftjrced  to  say 
that  I  believed  her  aunt  had  forgotten  that  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  she  iiad  seen  me,  or  heard  of  me ;  and  that»  besides,  such  an 
insinuation  was  a  tacit  accusation  of  my  behig  very  foolishly  unprin- 
cipled. She  said  ehe  meant  well>  that  she  perhaps  thought  too  partially 
of  me  herselfj  and  was  afraid  for  her.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
urn  the  subject — slie  went  on  during  the  whole  supper-^waa  in  high 
ipirits,  and  laughed  unmercifully  at  lier  aunt^  and  her  supposed  par- 
tiality for  me.' — pp.  183,  184. 

But  we  find  that  these  and  similar  communications  brought  very 
strange  prospects  into  the  poor  Princess's  view  : — 
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*  Dec*  ^Bih,  1/194, — ^Prin cess  Caroline  shows  me  the  anonymouB  leltarj 

ttbout  Lftdy ,  evidently  written  by  Bome  diBappointed  milliner  of] 

angry  maid-servant,  and  deserving  no  atlentian;   I   am   eurprised  th#i 

Dnke  afforded  it  any.     Aimed  at  Lady ;  its  object  to  frighten  thej 

Princess  with  the  idea  that  she  wmild  lead  hei-  iiito  an  affair  off 
GALLANTRY,  and  be  ready  to  be  convenient  on  ench  au  occasion,  ThttI 
did  not  frighten  the  Princess,  although  it  did  the  Dnke  and  Duchess ;[ 
and  on  my  perceiving  this,  I  told  her  Ludy  - — —  would  be  more  caulioui  j 
than  to  risk  such  an  audacious  measure ;  and  that,  besides,  it  wtt] 
dcfdli  to  presume  to  approach  a  Princess  of  Wales,  and  no  man  would! 
be  dftrlng  enough  to  think  of  it.  She  ashed  me  whether  I  was  uij 
earnest  J  eaid  such  was  our  law  ;  that  anybody  who  presumed  to  i 
her  w^ns  guilty  of  hi^k  treason,  and  punished  with  death  t  if  «he ' 
wcnk  enough  to  listen  to  him — so  also  would  she.  This  startled  her^i 
—p.  189. 

These  were  stmnge  conversations^ — so  strange  that  Lord  Malmes- 
burj  confesses  with  a  serious  kind  of  pleasantry  that  he  himself  1 
was  treated  with  so  much  personal  kindness  by  the  Princess,  thalj 
the  case  of  'the  Dttke  of  Suffolk  and  Queen  Margan^*  ca 
across  his  thoughts. 

The  treaty  of  marriage  was  soon  concluded,  but  Lord  Malmes-l 
bury  was  in  great  doubt  how  to  convey  his  precious  charge  iM 
England.  It  bad  been  at  iirsl  arranged  that  they  were  to  g0| 
ihrough  HoUandj  and  they  departed  from  Brunswick  wit!i  thai! 
hope  on  the  29di  of  December;  but  the  irruption  of  the  French! 
into  Holland  fr nstraled  that  intention,  and  forced  Lord  Malmes^l 
bury,  after  having  advanced  two  stages  beyond  Bentheini,  to} 
retrograde  to  Osnabruck  and  Hanover;  and  it  was  not  tdl  the  J 
5ih  of  April  that  they  arrived  in  London, 

The  Duchess,  at  Lord  Malmesbury*s  pressing  instances^ 
to  accompany  her  daughter  to  the  sea- side,  and  to  debver  hefJ 
into  the  bands  of  the  ladies  appointed  to  attend  her.  In  conse*| 
quence  of  this  unexpected  and  vextitious  delay,  the  Duchess  wail 
exceedingly  anxious  to  get  back  to  her  own  capital,  only  a  fewl 
leasjues  off,  and  to  leave  her  daughter — (who  being  now^  Princes! T 
of  Wales,  could  not  well  reappear  at  Brunswick) — in  the  sole] 
guardianship  of  Lortl  Malmesbury  ;  but  he,  with  great  proprictj j 
aiid  firmness,  resisted  the  proposition,  and  forced  the  Duchest,  taJ 
her  great  dissatisfaction,  to  remain  with  her  daughter. 

We  shall  extract  some  of  the  many  remarkable  particulars  that  j 
occurred  during  the  journey : — 

*  Jan.  9, 1795* — Leave  Ben theim  at  seven— Delden  at  twelve;  aboulJ 

four  leagues  further  on,  meet  letters  from  Lord  St  Helen's  [then  our] 
minister  in  Holland],  saying  the  French  hud  passed  the  Waul — that  theji 
were  near  Btren,  and  that  there  had  been  fighting  all  day;  he  recom-f 
mends  our  turning  hack,     I  mentioned  this   to  the  Princesees,  and 
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must  in  juetice  say  that  the  Princess  Caroline  bore  thia  disappointment 
with  more  good  temper^  gowl  humour,  and  patience,  than  could  be 

expected,  particularly  as  she  felt  it  very  ranch A  heavy  cannonade 

was  heard  all  night  lit  no  great  distance.  The  Princess  in  the  morning 
■eemed  sorry  not  to  go  on  towards  the  fleet.  I  mentioned  this  can- 
nonade. '*  Cela  ne  fait  rien,*'  says  she,  **  je  n'ai  pas  peur  dea  canons/' 
— '*  Mais,  Madame,  le  danger  d'l^tre  pris,"  **  Vuus  ne  m'y  exposerez 
pas,"  said  she*  I  told  her  the  story  of  the  Queen  of  France  (St, 
Louis's  wife)  during  the  siege  of  Damiette,  and  Le  Sieur  de  Joinville — 
I  said,  **Qu'ellc  valoit  mieux  que  cdle-la,  que  les  Franj^'ois  seroient 
pirei  que  les  Sarrazins,  et  que  moi  j*ai  pei^st?  comme  le  Chevaher.'**  < 
The  story  pleased,  "  J'aurois  fait  et  dtisir^i  ooiarae  elk,"  s&id  she-* — 
¥oI.  iii.  pp.  194,  195. 

*  Jati,  2,^-1  persuade  the  Princess  Caroline  to  he  mmniicent  towardg 
•ome  pOEit  Emigres  dying  of  hunger,  and  through  want — she  dis- 
posed to  he,  but  not  knowing  how  to  set  about  it<  1  tell  her,  liberality 
and  generosity  is  an  enjoy ment»  not  a  severe  virtue*  She  gives  a  loui« 
lor  some  lottery  tickets — /  give  ten,  and  say  the  Princess  ordered  me — 
ihe  surprised;  I  said  I  was  sure  she  did  not  mean  to  ^ive  for  the  ticket 
imprecise  value*  and  that  I  forestalled  her  intenlium  Next  day  a  French 
tmigr^,  with  a  pretty  child,  draws  near  the  table — the  Princess  Caro- 
line immediately^  of  her  own  accord,  puts  ten  luuia  in  a  paper,  and  gives 
it  the  child  ;  the  Duchess  observes  it,  and  inquires  of  me  (I  was  dining 
between  them)  what  it  was*  I  tell  her  a  demand  on  her  purse»  She 
tmbarrasscd— *'*  Je  ii'ai  que  mea  beaujL  doubles  louis  de  Drunswick." 
1  answer,  ^^Qu'ils  deviendrout  plus  beaux  entre  les  mains  de  cet  enfant 

jue  dans  sa  poche.**  She  ashamed,  and  gives  three  of  them.  In  the 
J^ening,  Princeas  Caroline,  to  whom  these  sort  of  virtues  were  never 
ireached,  on  my  praising  the  coin  of  the  money  at  Brunswick,  oS'ers  nie 
tj  ierioiiahj  eight  or  ten  double  louis*  saying,  **  Cela  ne  me  fait  rien — 
je  ne  m'en  soucie  pas — je  vous  pne  de  les  prendre.*'  I  mention  these 
facts  to  show  her  character:  it  could  not  distinguish  between  giving  as 
a  benevoletice,  and  flinging  away  the  money  like  a  child*  She  thought 
that  the  act  of  getting  rid  of  the  money,  and  not  seeming  to  care  about 
it,  constituted  the  merit.  I  took  an  opportunity  at  supper  of  defining  to 
^^ier  what  real  benevolence  was,  and  1  recommended  it  to  her  as  a  quality 
|Htiiat  would,  if  rightly  employed,  make  her  more  admirers,  and  give  her 
more  true  satisfeiction,  tlian  any  ihat  human  nature  could  possess*  The 
idea  w  as,  I  was  sorry  to  sec,  new  to  her,  but  she  fek  the  Iruih  of  it ;  and 
ahe  certainly  is  not  fond  of  money,  which  both  her  parents  are. 

*  Jan,  4* — "Princess  Caroline  very  gauche  at  cards — ^s peaks  withont 
thinkiDg — gets  too  easy — ^calls  the  ladies  (she  never  saw)  *'  Mon  cceur, 
ma  chere,  ma  petite."     I  notice  this,  and  reprove  it  strongly*     The 

*  Aftfi  the  capture  of  Si«  Lcmi»,  bis  Queen^  Margai^t,  who  wtu  beftk'ged  in  Damidtai 
btrng  oTi  tbe  \m\\i  of  l^fiuf-m,  was  iu  a  conatatit  panic,  and  ima|!rinlng  every  positble 
ocilTaf^e  from  the  barbariaiii,  she  ^pittgfted  an  oath  (not  from  Joiriville,  di<  IjOrd  Malmes- 
tjury  •tUti'Ji— ^oiuirille  otilv  telb  the  itory— hut)  from  *  ttn  Chtcuker  vie!  ef  a/tiien  tie 
Veagt  dt  titmtre'Virigtz  ang  tt  plat "'  wbu  guarded  her  bed,  to  grant  lier  mm  reqiic«t — tliat 
if  tbe  SaraceiLi  ibould  take  tlie  place  be  would  save  her  from  Imult  by  puUiiig  her  to 
death.     *  J  was  thhikitig  of  it/  replied  tbe  liel  Chevfifur. 

Princessy 


{ 
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Princess,  for  tlie  first  time,  disposed  to  take  it  amiss  ;  I  do  not  pretcni'j 
t*)  observe  it.  Duchess  waiits  to  retuni  to  Brunswick,  and  leave  us  i 
go  on  by  ourselves ;  this  I  oppose,  and  suppose  it  impossible.  "  If  [4 
am  taken,'*  says  she,  "  I  am  sure  the  King  will  be  angry,*' — "  He  will] 
be  very  sorry,"  I  reply ;  *'^  but  your  Royal  Highness  must  not  leave  yotirJ 
daughter  till  she  is  in  the  hands  of  her  altendants.''  She  argues,  but  I\ 
will  not  give  way,  and  she  does.' — voL  m.  pp.  192, 193. 

'  Jan,  1 8, — Princess  Caroline  very  missisk  at  supper.  I  much  fcsf  3 
these  habits  are  irrecoverably  rooted  in  ber — she  is  naturally  curiaus,! 
and  a  gossip — she  is  quick  and  observing,  and  she  has  a  silly  pride  <  " 
'  finding  out  everything — -she  thinks  herself  particularly  acute  in  disco^J 
vering  likings^  and  this  leads  her  at  times  to  the  most  improper  remark*! 
and  conversation,-^!  am  determined  to  take  an  opportunity  of  corrcctinjJ 
her,  couie  qr/it  ro«M'— vol.  iii,  p.  200. 

*Jau.  10,  1795. — On  summing  up  Princess  Caroline's  character  to* I 
day>  it  came  out  to  my  mind  to  be,  that  she  has  quick  parts,  without  »  ] 
found  or  distinguishing  understanding;  that  she  has  a  ready  conceptionij 
but  no  judgment ;  caught  by  the  first  impression,  led  by  the  first  im* 
piilse  ;  turned  away  by  appeaTances  or  enjouemefil ;  loving  to  talk,  andi 
prone  to  confide  and  make  missish  friendships  that  last  twenty-fourl 
hours.  Some  natural,  but  no  acquired  morality,  and  no  strong  innatftl 
notions  of  its  value  and  necessity;  w^arm  feelings  and  nothing  to  coun- 
terbalance them ;  great  good  humour  and  much  good  nature — no  apJ 
pcarance  of  caprice — rather  quick  and  rivr^  but  not  a  grain  of  rancourtl 
From  her  habits,  from  the  life  she  was  allowed  and  even  compelled  tn'l 
live,  forced  to  dissemble;  fond  of  gossiping,  and  this  strengthened  I 
greatly  by  the  example  of  her  good  mother ,  who  is  all  curiosity  an4l 
inquisitiveness,  and  who  has  no  notion  of  not  gratifying  this  desire  at  1 
any  price.  In  short,  the  Princess  in  the  hands  of  a  steady  and  sensible  ] 
man  would  probably  turn  out  well,  but  where  it  is  likely  she  will  find] 
faults  perfectly  analogous  to  her  own,  she  will  fail.  She  has  no  govern- 
ing powers,  although  her  mind  is  phtfsicaUtf  strong.  She  has  her  J 
fttlber's  courage,  but  it  is  to  her  (as  to  him)  of  no  avail.  He  want! 
mental  decision  j  jA^  character  and  iactJ — vol,  iii.  pp.  196,  197» 

*  </an.  23. —  I  have  a  long  and  serious  conversation  with  the  Prin* 
cess  about  her  conduct  at  Hanover,  about  the  Prince,  abont  herself  J 
and  her  character.  She  much  disposed  to  listen  to  me,  and  to  take  J 
nothing  wrong.  I  tell  her,  and  I  tell  her  truly,  that  the  impression T 
she  gives  at  Hanover  will  be  that  on  which  she  will  be  received  by  ili8  \ 
King  and  Queen  In  England,  I  recommend  great  attention  and  reserve* 
That  the  habit  of  proper^  pi^nveli/  behaviour  was  natural  to  her ;  that  * 
it  would  come  of  itself ;  that  acquired  by  this  (in  that  respect)  fortunate  , 
delay  in  our  journey,  it  would  belong  to  her,  and  be  familiar  to  her  oa , 
her  coming  to  England,  where  it  would  be  of  infinite  advantage.  She  i 
expresses  uneasiness  about  the  Prince  ;  talked  of  his  being  unlike^  quite] 
opposite  to  the  King  an rl  Queen  in  his  klcas  and  habits;  [I  replied]} 
that  he  had  contracted  them  from  the  vuide  in  his  situation  ;  that  she  j 
^as  made  to  fill  this  up ;  she  would  domesticate  him — give  him  a  relish] 
for  all  the  private  and  home  virtues ;  that  he  would  then  be  happier  | 
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than  eTcr ;  that  the  nation  expected  this  at  her  hands ;  ihal  /  knew 
she  waB  capable  of  cluing,  and  that  she  would  do  it, — She  hesiLated.^! 
■aid,  that  I  had  seen  enough  of  her  to  be  quite  sure  hf^r  mind  and  under- 
standing; were  equal  to  any  exertions  ;  that,  therefore,  if  she  did  not  do 
fjuUe  right*  and  come  up  to  everything  that  was  expected  fmm  her,  she 
would  have  no  excuse.  I  ridded,  I  was  so  syre  of  this,  that  it  would  be 
ihtjirst  thing  I  should  tell  the  King  and  Qtieen^  anfl  that  therefore  she 
must  be  prepared ;  that  they  would  know  her  as  well,  and  judge  her  as 
favourably,  and  at  the  eanie  lime  as  severely  as  I  did,  I  saw  this  had 
the  effect  I  meant ;  it  put  a  curb  on  her  desire  of  amusement ;  a  draw- 
back on  her  situation,  and  mnde  her  feel  that  it  was  not  to  be  all  one 
of  rosea*  She  ended  on  retiring  by  raying,  she  hoped  the  Prince  would 
let  her  sec  me,  since  she  never  could  expect  any  one  would  give  her 
such  good  and  auch  free  advice  as  myself ;  and,  added  she,  *'  1  confess 
I  could  not  bear  it  from  any  one  but  you.'* ' — ^vol.  iii.  pi>,  203,  204, 

This  protracted  interval  af  domesticity  with  the  Princess  brought 
to  Lord  Malmesbury*s  notice  anulhcr  defect  of  a  strange  and  un- 
expected kind,  which  most  have  reached  a  very  unusual  height 
before  he  would  have  perceived  it  or  felt  himself  justified  in 
interfering  even  by  the  most  distant  allusion:— 

*  Feb,  IS.— Argument  with  the  Princess  about  her  toilette.  She 
pifjues  herself  on  dressing  quick  j  I  disapprove  thi».  She  maintains 
her  point;  I  however  desire  Madame  Buschc  to  explain  to  her  that 
the  Princr  ts  wry  delieute^  und  that  he  expects  a  long  and  very  careful 
toilette  de  proj^reit\  of  which  she  has  no  idea.  On  the  contrary,  she 
neglects  it  sadly,  and  t*  offensive  from  this  negkvi,  Madame  Buschc 
executes  her  commiasion  well,  and  the  Princess  comes  out  the  next  day 
well  washed  idl  over.* — voL  iii.  pp.  207,  208» 

This  extraordinary  paragraph  explains  a  main  incident  in  the 
catastrophe*  at  which  we  shall  arrive  presently,  and  which j  but  for 
the  word  *  offensive '  in  the  foregoing  extract,  would  appear,  we 
believe,  to  every  reader  perfectly  unaccountable.  But  it  seems 
that  this,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  wholesome  lesson  made,  as 
Lord  Malmcsbury  laments  that  most  of  his  lessons  did,  only  a 
momentary  impression,  for  in  about  three  weeks  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  resume  a  subject  which  nothing  but  the  last  necessity 
could  have  induced  him  to  approach  > — 

*  Mfireh  6. — I  had  conversations  with  the  Princess  Caroline,  on  the 
toilette^  on  cUatdiness^  and  on  delicacy  of  speaking.  On  these  points  I 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  possible  for  a  tiuuty  to  inculcate  the  necessity 
of  great  and  nice  attention  to  every  part  of  dressj  as  well  as  to  what  was 
hid,  as  to  what  was  seen.  (I  knew  she  wore  course  petticoats,  coarse 
shifts,  and  thread  stockings,  and  these  never  well  washed,  or  changed 
often  enough.)  I  observed  that  a  long  toilette  wus  necessary^  and  gave 
her  no  credit  for  boasting  that  hers  was  a  **  short "  one.     What  1  could 

^pi  say  myself  on  this  point,  I  got  said  through  w^omen ;  through  Madame 
K  BuschCf 
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Bu^clie,  and  afterwards  through  Mrs.  Harcourt.     It  is  remarkable  bow 

ama^m^ly  on  this  point  her  cducaUDn  has  hceu  neglected,  and  how 
much  her  mother,  although  an  Engii&hwoman>  was  iuattentive  to  it.'- 
voLiii.  pp.  211 »  212, 

At  last,  on  the  28tli  of  March ,  they  emharkcd  on  boartl  th 
Jupiter,  Commodtjre  Payne,  and,  accompanied  by  a  small  squad 
roil,  arrived  in  ihe  Thames  on  the  4th  of  April,  after  a  smooll 
and  beautiful  passage  (delusive  omen  !) — ihcy  reached  St.  Jamesl 
Palace  about  two  o'clock — ^and  in^'re  minutes  the  first  step  in  ( 
lon^  series  of  scandal  and  misery  was  suddenly  and  irretrievabll 
made  r— 

*  April  5. — I  immedintely  noiified  the  flriival  to  the  King  and  Prino 
of  Wales  ;  the  Inst  came  immediately.     I,  according  to  the  establish© 
etiquette,  introduced   (no  one  else   being  in  the  room)  the  Princei 
Caroline  to  him.     She  very  jiroperly,  in  consequence  of  my  eaying  till 
her  it  was  the  right  mode  of  proceeding,  attempted  to  kneel  to  himrj 
He  raised  her  (gracefully  enough),  and  embraced  her,  said  barely  oof 
word,  turned  round,  retired  to  a  distant  part  of  the  apartment,  and  cill^' 
ing  me  to  him,  sftid,  "Harris,  1  am  not  well ;  pray  get  me  a  glass  < 
brandy."     I  said,  *'  Str,  bad  you  not  better  have  a  glass  of  water? ^ 
— upon  which  he,  much  out  of  humour,  said,  with  an  oath,  '*iVo;  ' 
will  go  directly  to  the  Queen,*'  and  away  he  went.     Tbc  Princess,  le 
during  this  short  moment  alone,  was  in  a  state  of  astonishment;  an^ 
on  my  joining  her,  said,  '*  Mon  Dieu!  est-ce  que  le  Prince  est  toujou 
comme  cela  ?     Je  le  trouve  tres  gros,  et  uulloment  aiissi  beau  que  i 
portrait/^     I    said    His   Royal    Highness  was   naturally  a   good  del 
affected  and  flurried  at  this  first  interview,  but  she  certainly  would  fia 
him  different  at  dinner.     She  was  disposed  to  farther  criticisms  on  ih 
occasiMi,  which  would   have  embarrassed   me  very  much  to  answer,  i 
luckily  the  King  had  not  ordered  me  to  attend  him.' — vuh  iii»  p.  218. 

Of  this  extraordinary  scene,  supposing,  as  we  are  bound  to  do 
that  Lord  Malmcsbury  has  accurately  stated  the  facts,  and  thi 
there  has  been  no  suppression,  w^e  can  imagine  no  exjdanatin 
but  that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Durincr  the  deh 
that  Ijad  occurred  on  the  journey,  the  Prince  had  shown  all  ibk 
impatience  and  empressemetii  that  could  be  flattering'  to  the  Prifl 
cess— the  only  letter  of  his  given  in  the  Correspondence  is  wrilte 
in  a  style  of  perfect  delicacy  and  good  sense. 

'  Carlton  House,  Nor,  23,  1794, 
'  My  dear  Lord, — 1  have  sent  M»jor  Hislop  back  again  to  Brum 
wick,  which  I  judged  to  be  an  advisable  measure  on  many  accounts, 
more  particularly,  I  think,  he  may  prove,  from  his  knowledge  of  ih 
country,  a  very  useful  itrant  counter  to  yuu  and  your  fair  charge  i 
your  journey  to  the  water's  side.     I  have  charged  him  with  letters  " 
the  Duke,  Duchess,  and  Princess,  whicli  I  will  beg  of  you  to  present  I 
their  different  destinations^  with  every  proper  expression  on  my  part|| 
and  to  which  no  one  can  give  so  agreeable  a  toumure  as  yourself. 

hav 
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have  likewiic  desired  Major  Hislop  to  give  you  an  ample  and  thorough 
account  of  the  steps  I  have  taken  towards  the  expediting  everything  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  an  well  as  with  my  brother  the  Duke  of  York, 
to  whom  I  have  written  also  by  Hislop  ;  and  ae  to  what  is  now  neces- 
sary to  forward  the  completing  everything  at  Brunswick,  I  must  leave 
that  to  you,  hoping  that  you  will  make  every  exertion  possible  to  pui 
the  Princtss  in  jx)s session  qf  her  own  home  as  near  the  20l1i  of  the 
ensuiDg  month  as  possible,*  &c.  &c, — vol.  iii.  pp.  221,  222. 

And  so  on^^We  see  too  that  he  hastened  to  the  Princess  on  her 
arrival  with  becoming  eag-erness,  and  received  her  at  the  first 
moment  with  propriety  and  grace.  What  was  there  to  change  so 
suddenly  all  these  good  feeling^s  at  the  first  enibrace  ? 

From  that  mysterious  niument  tlie  affair  seems  to  have  been 
desperate.     Lord  Malmesbury  proceeds, — 

*  The  drawing-room  wa«  just  over,  Hia  Majesty  8  cooversation 
turned  wholly  on  Pnissian  and  French  politics,  and  the  only  question 
about  the  Princess  was,  **  la  she  good-humoured?'*  I  said,  and  very 
trulvj  that  in  very  trying  moment?,  I  had  never  seen  her  otherwise.  The 
King  said,  **  I  am  gUd  of  it;*'  and  it  was  manifest,  from  his  silence,  he 
had  seen  the  Queen  since  she  had  seen  the  Prince,  and  that  the  Prince 
had  made  a  very  unfavourable  report  of  the  Princess  to  her.  At  dinner, 
at  which  all  those  who  attended  the  Princess  from  Greenwich  assisted, 
and  the  honours  of  which  were  done  by  Lord  Stopford  as  Vice»Cham- 
berlain,  I  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  Princess's  behaviour ;  it  was 
Btppant,  rattling,  afFectmg  raillery   and  wit,  and  throwing  out  coarse 

vulgar  hmts  about  Lady ^  wlio  was  present,  and  though  mute,  le 

diahle  n^en  perdaii  rien.  The  Prince  was  evidently  disgusted,  and  this 
unfortumite  tiimier  fixed  his  dislike,  which,  when  left  to  herself,  the 
Princess  had  not  the  talent  to  remove ;  but,  by  still  observing  the  same 
giddy  manners  and  attempts  at  cleveniess  and  coarse  sarcasm,  increased 
it  till  it  became  positive  hatred,* 

*  From  this  lime,  though  I  dined  frequently  during  the  first  three 
weeks  after  the  marriage  at  Carlton  House,  nothing  material  occurred, 
but  the  sum  of  what  1  seiw  there  led  me  to  draw  the  inferences  I  have 
just  expressed*  After  one  of  these  dinners,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  present,  and  at  which  the  Princess  had  behaved  very  lightly,  and 
even  improperly,  the  Prince  took  me  into  his  close t,  and  asked  me  how 
I  liked  this  sort  of  manners  ;  1  could  not  conceal  my  disapprobation  of 
them*  and  tuok  this  ojiport unity  of  repeating  to  him  the  substance  of 
"what  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  so  often  said  to  me,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient dela  tetiir  serree ;  that  she  had  been  brought  up  very  strictly,  and 
if  she  was  not  strictly  kept,  would,  from  high  spirits  and  little  thought, 
certainly  emancipate  too  much.     To  this  the  Prince  said,  *'I  see  it  but 

*  Wi»  perceive  tlmt  wiib  a  well- meant  duplirity.  Lord  MtilrnPalmiry  guve  hh  far-nds 
a  more  fuvourablu  report  of  the  matrer  tbaii  (lie  fftcia  wantuired.  He.write«tju  ibe 
lOtb  of  April  to  Mr.  Crawrord— *  The  mmrtaffe  wat  i^lebraUd  on  H'edntidajf^  and 
if  the^  ffo  on  at  utH  as  the^  hav»  bti^tm^  alt  wifl  do  wtll* — iii.  2J4.  Ahu !  tliej  did  go 
sti  mt  Ihey  bad  begun ,  &iTd  all  we nt  tlL 

too 
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too  plainly;  but  why,  Harris,  did  not  you  tell  me  bo  before,  or  write  1 
to  me  from  Brunswick  ?"' — voL  iii.  p.  219. 

Lord  Malmesbury  replied— and  llie  Editor  elsewhere  repeat! 
' — ibat  lie  was  sent  to  contract  the  marriage  and  not  to  advi$i 
upon  it,  and  that  if  he  had  advised  upon  it,  it  would  only  hav<i 
been  to  the  King ;  but  that  in  fact  there  was  nothinfj  in  what  iha 
Duke  of  Brunswick  had  said  to  affect  either  the  Princess's  mor 
character  or  conduct.     Tliese  reasons  were  perhaps  a  sufHcicn 
answer  to  the    Prince's  expostulation — particularly  as  we  mu 
admit  the  exlraordinarj  difficulty  of  Lord   Malmesbury's  situaJ 
tion.      lie  had  bccumc  actjuainled  with  the  less  favourable  detaill 
about  the   Princess  after  the  treaty  of  mar iiage  was  concluded j 
and  in  fact  from  the  first  day  of  his  appearance  there  was 
power  of  retrocession.     But  we  must  add,  in  further  justice 
Lord  Malmesbury,  that  we  are  satisfied  he  could  have  told  tb 
Prince  nothing-  as  to  '  moral  character  or  conduct  *  that  he  di4 
not  already  know,  for  \vv.  are  assured  that  before  the  match  wa 
al  all  advanced,  the  Prince  was  apprised  by  a  near  relative  ao 
friend   of  many   circumstances    that    were    likely    to   render  tliiJ 
alliance  an  unsatisfiictory,  if  not  an  unhappy  one.     So   that  \ 
had  no  one  to  blame  hut  himself.     We  are  sorry  to  he  obliged 
add,  that  it  seems  as  if  his  chief  object  in  marrying  was  to  gel 
debts  paid;  and,  acting  on  so  low  a  principle,  he  was  very  likelj 
to  take,  on  very  slight  and  inadequate  grounds,  a  personal  disgu^ 
The  disgust  certainly  existed — hut  wc  see  that  before  any  sug 
feeling  could  have   been    excited,  the  inexcusable   indecency 
placing  in  the  first  attendance  on  the  Princess  the  very  last  lad 
in  England  who  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  her  notice,  ha 
been  already  committed— an  outrage  in  every  way  so  offensive  i 
to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — certainly  not  a  justification,  but- 
a  plea  ad  hominem  for  the  species  of  retaliation  to  which,  byi 
strange  inconsistency,  the  Prince  was  afterwards  as  sensitive  as  if 
he  had  been  the  most  decorous  and  devoted  husband  in  the  worldj 

Here  we  close  this  most  curious  and  painful  episodc^ — which,  i 
we  could  not  omit  to  notice  it,  we  have  staled  i\ot  more  fiill| 
than  the  case  required,  and,  we  trust,  w  ith  candour,  decency*  anj 
truth. 

The  most,  perhaps  we  might  stiy  the  only,  historical  fact 
general  interest  and  importance,  that  Lord  Malmesbury's  corre 
spondencc  brings    to   light,  is   Mr.  Pill's    constant,   active,   an 
eager  desire  for  peace  with  France-     No  one  on  the  Contijienj 
and  but  few  in  England  beyond  a  narrow  ministerial   circle,  ha 
any  idea  of  the  extent  of  Mr.    Pittas  pacific  disposition,      It 
indeed  very  well  known,  and  must,  we  ihink,  be  admitted   to 
an  imputation  on  his  sagacity^  that  at  the  dawn  and  even  afu 
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tome  of  the  earlier  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  he  saw  in  it  no 

European,  and  above  all  no  British  danja^er.  On  the  contrary^ 
he  seems  to  have  believed  that  it  would  for  a  time  weaken  the 
influence  of  France;  and  fidl  of  hh  great  and  patriotic  desig^n 
of  repairing  the  loss  of  oar  American  colonies  and  recruiting 
the  finances  of  England,  he  was  unwilling  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  another  w  ar ;  and  accordingly  it  was  in  the  spring 
of  1792,  when  we  should  have  thought  that  no  one  could  have 
•doubted  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  French  Kevolulion,  and  that 
it  was  about  to  inundale  Europe  with  its  lava  or  cover  it  with  its 
ashes,  that  Mv.  Pitt  proposed  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  a 
retl action  in  the  Army  and  Navy  far  lower  than  had  ever  liefore 
been  ventured  upon.  The  warning  voice  and  energetic  councils 
of  Mn  Burke — that  great  political  prophet — failed  for  a  consi- 
derable period  to  arouse  Mr.  Pitt  from  his  pacific  theories  to  a 
sense  of  tlje  rapidly  approaching  danger.  On  the  first  day  (in 
the  autumn  of  I7*Jl)  that  Mr.  Burke  ever  dined  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
it  was  in  a  partiG  quarree  at  Downing-street,  the  others  being 
Lord  Grenvillo  and  the  then  Speaker^  Mr.  Addinglon.  Mr* 
Burke  endeavouretl  to  alarm  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  aggressive  nature 
of  French  principles  and  the  propogandism  of  Revolution.  Mr. 
Pitt  made  rather  light  of  the  danger,  and  said  in  colloquial 
phrase,  that  'this  country  and  constitution  were  safe  to  the  day  of 
iudfjfmeJit^*  *  Yes/  said  Mr.  Burke  quickly—*  but  'tis  tlie  day  of 
no  judgment  thai  I  am  afraid  of/  This  anecdote  the  writer  took 
down  many  years  ago  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  party.  We 
are  tempted  to  add  another  of  the  same  kind  from  the  same 
authority.  At  a  subsetiucnt  and  more  formal  dinner,  when  the 
whole  coalition — the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Spencer,  Lord 
Fitzwilham,  Mr.  Burke,  &c. — dined  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  conversa- 
tion had  turned,  in  a  desponding  strain,  on  the  ruin  of  the  French 
monarchy  ;  and  when  the  party  rose  to  go  to  coffee,  Mr.  Burke, 
as  his  parting  advice,  addressed  them  in  a  loud  voice — 

illic  fas  regna  reiurgere  Trojai — 


Burate— et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundia*' 

When  war  was  at  last  forced  upon  Mr,  Pitt,  he  met  it  with  a 
high  and  indignant  spirit,  and  pursued  it  with  all  the  energy  and 
resources  of  his  great  mind — so  earnesUy  indeed,  that  public 
opinion,  both  at  home  or  abroad,  did  injustice  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  various  pacific  declarations  and  overtures ;  but  every  line  of 
Lord  Mai  mesh  ury's  most  secret  and  confidential  correspondence 
with  him  prove  the  quo  seinel  imhuta  recens  servai/it  odoretn — ^that 
all  his  predilections  were  for  peace,  peace,  peace — and  that  he 
was  always  willing  to  pay  for  it  a  greater  price  than  men  of  a 

less 
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less  conscientious  and  commanding  spirit  would  hare  Tentm^d 
to  think  of. 

It  was  in  this  feeling  that,  in  1795,  some  unavailing  overtaret 
were  made  through  Mr.  Wickham,  to  Barthelemi,  the  minister  of 
the  French  Government  in  Switzerland.  A nd  again,  in  the  autumn 
of  1796,  the  successes  of  the  Archduke  Charles  over  Jourdain 
induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  believe  it  a  favourable  moment  to  attempt 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  was  selected 
for  this  mission — in  which  he  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr.  Pitt* 
and  Lord  Grenville  to  his  being  accompanied,  as  a  private 
friend,  by  Mr.  George  Ellis  (our  early  colleague  in  this  Review). 
Lord  Granville  Leveson,  now  Earl  Granville,  seems  to  have 
begun  his  diplomatic  career  in  this  mission,  and  Mr.  Canning 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  office  as  Under-Secretary  to  Lord 
Grenville.  These  young  gentlemen  and  the  present  Lord  Car* 
lisle,  then  Lord  Morpeth^  and  one  or  two  others,  formed  a 
kind  of  coterie  in  the  Pitt  party,  and  were  all,  as  we  shall  see, 
much  in  the  society  and  confidence  of  Lord  Malmesbury. 
This  mission  was,  we  think,  hopeless  from  the  beginning, 
and  indeed  was  commenced  under  circumstances  not  calcnlatM 
to  command  either  respect  or  success,,  and  which  justified, 
as  Lord  Malmesbury  himself  good-humouredly  admitted,  an 
indignant  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Burke*s — who^  when  some  one  ob- 
served that  Lord  Malmesbury's  journey  to  Paris  (which  was 
impeded  by  the  badness  of  the  roads)  had  been  a  slow  one, 
replied — '  No  wonder — he  went  the  whole  way  on  his  knees.*  If, 
however,  the  advances  on  the  part  of  England  seemed  more 
eager  than  dignified,  her  conduct  in  the  negociation  gave  ample 
proof  of  her  sinderity  and  disinterestedness.  She  made  no  pre- 
tensions of  her  own,  but  solely  stipulated-^as  she  was  bound  by 
her  treaties  to  do — for  the  restoration  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many of  his  Belgic  provinces,  for  which  she  offered  to  compensate 
France  by  an  adequate  cession  of  her  own  colonial  conquesti. 
Lord  Malmesbury's  instructions  might,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, be  compressed  in  one  phrase — '  Render  unto  Ccesar  the 
things  which  are  Ccesar  s,'*  This  the  Directory  met  by  an  asser- 
tion that  those  provinces  had  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
Republic,  and  could  not  by  their  Constitution  be  ceded  ;  and  they 
would  listen  to  no  expedients  on  that  point.  The  truth  isy  that  th« 
Directory  were  distracted  with  their  own  internal  struggles,  and 
afraid  to  venture  on  a  peace,  and  had  moreover  strong  hopes 
from  the  expedition  then  preparing  under  Hoche  for  Ireland ; 
and  were  thus,  on  every  account,  resolved  that  the  negociation 
should  have  no  other  effect  than  to  display  their  republican 
arrogance.     The  French  public,  both  on  the  road  and  in  Paris, 

did 
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did  not  seem  to  partake  of  lliil!  feelings  and  showed  the  mission, 
as  occasion  oflTcred,  somethms^  of  civilily,  and  even  cordiality. 
But  the  insolent  deportment  of  the  Directory  was  increased  both 
by  the  death  of  the  Empress  of  Russia — whose  successor  was 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  France — and  by  ihe  rapid  and  sur- 
prising successes  of  Buonaparte  over  the  Auslriaus  in  Italy^ 
which  peculiarly  embarrassed  a  netjociation  for  the  status  quo. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  idle  and  insulting:  fencing:,  the  Directory, 
on  the  20  ih  of  December,  ordered  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  the 
most  insolent  manner,  to  quit  Paris  '  (lans  deux  fois  viti^t-quatre 
heures/  and  the  territories  of  the  Republic  '  de  smfe,' 

We  do  not  find  that  these  papers  throw  any  more  light  on  the 
essentials  of  this  negocialion  than  we  already  have  in  the  ordinary 
historical  works,  but  there  are  a  few  incidental  cii  cum  stances  that 
may  be  worth  notice.  Lord  Mai  meshury  found  the  wearing  of  the 
national  cockade  so  universal  in  the  streets,  and  so  unpleasantly 
enforced  by  the  populace,  that  it  was  impossible  to  appear  in  them 
without  it.  The  Government  did  not  insist  on  it,  but  were  so 
powerless  when  opposed  to  the  temper  of  the  people,  that  they 
could,  in  case  of  insult,  have  afforded  no  redress.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury repudiates  the  idea  of  his  or  his  suite  wearing  it  when  in  any 
official  character,  but  states  to  Lord  Grenville  that  he  trusts  they 
do  right  io  wearing  it,  in  compliance  with  a  general  usfige,  when 
ihey  walk  out  in  the  morning  (voL  iii.  p.  270).  To  this  appeal 
Mr.  Canning  tells  him  privately  that  'he  will  receive  no  answer 
at  all  from  home,  and  that  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pilt  seem  to 
be  of  opinion  that  he  must  do  as  he  might  think  best,  or  find 
necessary/  A  shabby  reply  ;  for  if  the  French  Government  was 
not  strong  enough  to  protect  an  ambassador  from  insult,  it  was 
hardJy  in  a  condition  to  be  treated  with.  But  we  are  surprised 
that  Lord  Malmesbury  did  not  state  the  most  important  element 
for  the  judgment  of  our  ministers  in  such  a  case,  namely,  what 
the  practice  was  with  other  foreign  missions^of  which  there  were 
a  dozen  in  Paris ;  and  those  of  Prussia,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Den- 
mark were  important  enough  to  have  afforded  a  precedent  either 
of  refusal  or  complianec  on  such  a  point  of  etiquette. 

Again  ;  we  must  observe  that  in  the  conclusion  of  his  last  notes 
with  the  French  minister,  Lord  Malmesbury  seems  beyond  all 
measure  over-civiJ.      For  instance.  Citizen  Delacroix  writes: — 

*  Mon8ieur,^Le  Directoire  Ex*?culif  me  charge  expresst?ment  de  tous 
requcrir  de  nie  remettre  officieliemeiit  dana  les  vingt-quatre  heures  votrc 
uitimaium^  ^igu^  de  voub« 

*  AgreeZf  &c.  Ca.  Delacmoix.* 

The  Editor  should  have  given  this  concluding  compliment, 
'  Agriez,  &c,*  at  full  length,  since  he  so  gives  the  conclusion  of 

Lord 
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Lord  MalmeBbury's  reply.  We  find«  however^  in  DebreU*s  State 
Papers  for  1 796,  that  the  translated  form  was : — 

^  Accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration.'— -vol.  t.,  p. 
198. 

Lord  Malmesbury*s  reply  to  this  cold  form  was,  what  it  ought  not 
to  have  been,  a  shade  more  civil : — 

^  Le  Lord  Malmesbury  prie  le  Ministre  des  Relations  ExUSrienres 
d'agrc^er  les  assurances  de  sa  haute  considt^ration.' — ^p.  364. 
And  to  this  the  rejoinder  was  the  order  to  quit  Paris  in  deux  fits 
vinfft-quuUre  heures — signed  tout  court  and  without  any  compli- 
ment— *  Charles  Delacroix'  To  which  gross  impertinence  Lord 
Malmesbury  hastens  with  all  humility  to  say  that  he  will  quit 
Paris  next  day,  and 

^  U  prie  le  Ministre  des  Relations  Exterieures  d'agreer  les  assurances 
de  sa  haute  considtlration.' — ^p.  365. 

As  Citizen  Delacroix  ended  his  note  so  unceremoniously.  Lord 
Malmesbury  should  have  tempered  his  own  civility  with  a  little 
dignity,  by  saying,  that  '  not  wishing  to  derogate  from  the  ordinary 
usages  of  diplomatic  cotirtesy  (or  something  of  that  sort),  he  re- 
quests Citizen  Delacroix  to  accept  the  assurances  of  his  high 
consideration.'  There  are,  we  admit,  heaucoup  de  puMlitA  dams 
la  diplomatic ;  but  the  maintenance  of  national  dignity,  even  in 
trifles,  is  not  of  that  class ;  and  Lord  Malmesbury *s  failure  on  this 
point  was  peculiarly  unlucky,  as  he  was  specially  instructed  to  he, 
and  professes  to  have  been,  very  nice  on  points  of  etiquette,  and 
justifies  some  sarcastic  observations  which  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Fox, 
made  in  Parliament  on  his  too  well  bred  '  assurances  of  high  con- 
sideration.' 

One  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  entries  In  his  diary  is 
^  Nov,  8. — Buonaparte  said  to  be  son  of  le  Gt^ntfral  Marbeuf,  bja 
Corsican  woman — well  brought  up  by  him  at  TEcole  Militaire^ — clever, 
desperate  Jacobin,  even  terrorist.* — p.  304. 

to  which  the  Editor  subjoins  this  note  : — 

'  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  this  rumour  (current  at  the  time) 
was  perfectly  untrue.  Madame  Buonaparte's  supposed  partiality  for 
General  Marbeuf  existed  long  after  the  birth  of  Napoleon.  It  is  equally 
superfluous  to  add,  that  he  never  was  a  ''  Terroriste." ' — p.  304. 

Wc  see  no  reason  why  Napoleon  Buonaparte — the  second  o{ 
eight  children,  and  bearing  a  striking  likeness  to  his  elder  and 
younger  brothers — should  be  singled  out  as  the  son  of  the  Comte 
de  Marboeuf ;  but  all  the  statements,  and  of  course  the  reasoning, 
of  the  noble  Editor's  note  are  completely  erroneous.  M.  de  Mar- 
bceuf  went  to  Corsica  in  command  of  the  French  army  as  early  as 
1765 — four  years  i^c^re  Napoleon's  birth;  and  we.  know  that  it 
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was  to  the  patronage  of  M.  tie  MarUtPuf^  the*  friend  of  the  whole 
famiJy,  that  \apoleon  was  indebted  for  his  education  at  the  Ecole 
Militaire.  As  it>  his  *  never  haviu//  ffeen  a  Terrorist!'  why,  he 
never  was  anvthinjj  else!  But  even  in  the  more  pecyliar  sense 
of  the  word,  it  would  have  heen  by  no  means  *  superfluous'  if  ilie 
noble  Editor  could  have  shown  him  not  to  have  been  one  of  La 
Queue  de  JRolfespicrre.  He  and  his  brother  Lucien  were  proteges 
of  the  younger  Robespierre  in  his  Terrorist  pro'Consulate  in  the 
soolb ;  and  after  the  9ih  Therm idor  the  first  measure  of  the  re- 
action  was  to  arrest  and  imprison  l>oth  the  brothers  (as  Lucien 
himself  lei  Is  us)*  for  having  belonged  to  Robespierre's  faction — 
or»  U>  use  the  common  language  of  the  time,  as  Terrorists ;  and 
Lord  Malmesbnry  writing  in  Paris,  two  years  only  after  the 
events,  and  while  living  in  the  best-informed  circles,  is  better 
authority,  even  if  there  were  no  other  (and  there  is  abundance) 
than  his  grandsfrn's  wholly  unsupported  assertion.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  impediment  to  the  negociation  of  1796 
was  the  restitution  to  be  made  to  Austria  ;  but  by  the  preliminary 
treaties  of  Leoben  and  Monte bello  (18th  April  and  24th  May, 
1 797)  Omar  made  his  own  bad  terms ;  and  England  had  now  no 
other  continental  engagements  than  the  interests  of  her  faithful, 
but  (in  this  matter)  unimportant  ally,  Portugal ;  and  a  desire  to 
make  some  arrangement  as  to  the  private  property  of  the  House 
of  Orange,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  liis  unwearied  desire  for  peace,  again 
thought  this  a  favourable  moment  to  renew  the  negociation  with 
France,  where  there  seemed  both  in  tlie  Government  and  in  the 
Legislative  &J  unci  Is  a  growing  spirit  of  moderation,  or  even,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  of  counter-revolution.     The  Editor  says ; — 

*  Lord  (irenville  woB  decidedly  opposed  to  this  step,  and  long  argued 
it  with  Pitt ;  but  the  latter  remained  firm,  repeatedly  declaring  that  it 
was  hisduti/^  as  an  EngUsk  Minister  and  a  Chnstuin^  to  use  every  eflbrt 
tu  stop  so  bloody  and  wasting  a  war.  He  sent  Lord  Malmesbury  to 
Lisle  with  the  asBurance  that  *•  he  (Pitt)  would  stifle  every  fcelicg  of 
pride  to  the  utmost  to  produce  the  deaired  result;**  and  Lord  Malmes- 

•  We  insist  ujToii  t bis  point  far  tlie  lake  of  hi«torical  IrutJit  which  might  hv  fom- 
ITTomited  hy  ihe  mtcmitmtticted  iLs,<tertion  of  ao  respcctabl**  n  puUlicuitioti  aa  tbia:  ami 
witli  the  Bamc  object  we  will  take  this  n|]j>ortu(iity  ut'  clearing  u[>  a  donbf  witb  re»|K?rt 
tu  HuouAjiorlei  i^^e.  We  jfutiMt,  in  Q,  U,,  voL  xii.  p.  239,  and  agaiu  in  vwL  xvi„ 
j»*  493^  on  wlittt  fti^emcd  to  us  the  i>tist  |]«*sibli;r  authority — namely,  u  ct^riifrnte  o/hitih 
jtntdiiatl  by  BttonaparU  himMlf  at  hit  mnrrmgt  uiik  Jo^tphiHte^  tmd  tL^ftoMiti-fl  and  that 
umd  MtiUeTtntiwj  tn  th*  pro^Mfr  nffitrt  at  Partt — that  be  Wits  bom  ou  the  57ft  of  F^ruar^^ 
176S*     Why  or  Imw  bu   was  ltd  to   jimduce  tlii»  fal*e  statement  bai  never   L-i'eti  ex- 

fjlainerl  :  as  tb**  OtfiMttiuiton  uf  that  tlay  required  tbat  public  functionarieri  sbould 
lare  attained  ceiiatri  atjea,  lluonaparte  wa*  pnilMibly  willing  to  advance  by  a  ywir  afid  a 
ka(rt\iH  period  of  hi*  eligibility  :— but  from  whatever  inutive,  be  assuredly  produced 
a  falise  certilicate,  lo?  we  have  since  collecled  many  testimoiiii-s  of  dates  ftfUffr  to  htn 
etftfhrtijf  aiul  tli'TpfoTf  of  indisputable  auihorify,  wbicli  Ux  hh  birtb  to  tlie  15M  oj* 
jfitgutt^  17tJi> — tlie  comuKHi  dale.     See  aUo  Ibe  note.  Quart.  Uev.  vol.  Ivii.  p,  3B(j, 

VOL,  Lxxw  xu.  CL.  2  G  bury 
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bury  hihiself  went  upon  his  Mission,  anxious  to  close  his  public  life  by 
an  act  which  would  spare  so  much  misery,  and  restore  so  much  happi- 
ness to  mankind. 

*  On  the  brink  of  success,  it  will  be  seeri  by  what  unforeseen  events  he 
failedi  for  Europe  was  destined  to  eighteen  more  years  of  battles.' — p.  3G9« 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  no  doubt  personally  gratified  at  being 
again  selected  for  this  mission, — but  as  Delacroix,  his  late  dis- 
courteous antagonist,  was  still  minister^  he  with  great  propriety 
and  candour  suggested  that  his  noraitlatioti  might  not  be  con- 
sidered as  conciliatory.  His  surmise  was  just,  for  the  first  French 
answer  stated  that^^ 

*  Le  Directoire  consent  k  ce  que  la  Ndgocirttion  soit  ouverte  ayec  le 
Ldrd  Malmesbury ;  cependant  un  autre  choix  lui  eut  paru  d'un  plus 
heureux  augure  pour  la  prompte  conclusion  de  la  paix.'-^p.  313. 

Mr.  Pitt,  howeyer,  persi8ted>  and  was  right  on  every  account,— 
IMthe  very  circumstance  of  Delacroix  s  being  still  in  office  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  Lord  Malmesbury 's  reappointment.  But  his 
Lordship  escaped  the  'practical  epigramy^  as  Mr.  Canning  called 
it  (lii.  437),  of  being  met  by  Delacroix,  by  the  selection  of  Lisle 
as  the  scene  of  the  hegociation,  and  the  nomination  of  CitizeUI 
Letourneur,  Pleville  le  Peley,  and  Maret,  as  plenipotentiaries  on 
the  part  of  France.  Th6  choice  of  these  gentlemen  seemed  alsd 
a  pledge  for  the  sincerity  of  theit  Government,  as  they  were  all 
anti-jacobinical.  Letourneur  had  just  left  the  Directory  by  lot, — 
an  unlucky  chance  (if  chance  it  was)  which  eventually  produced 
thiB  predominance  of  Barras  and  Rewbell,  and  the  revolution  of 
the  18tb  Fructidor.  Pleville  was  a  seaman  of  moderate  politics  as 
well  as  capacity.  Maret,  the  afterwards  celebrated  Duke  of 
Bassano,  had,  in  addition  to  manners  and  feelings  of  the  old 
school,  principles  by  no  means  rtivolutionary,  and  the  additional 
recommendation  of  having  in  a  short  mission  to  London  in  1793 
obtained  soine  degree  of  favourable  notice  from  Mr.  Pitt.  As 
Maret  played  so  large  a  part  in  this  negociation,  and  so  much  a 
more  important  one  in  after-life,  we  shall  extract  the  aca^unt 
which  he  gave  of  himself  when  on  a  subsequent  occasion  Lord 
Malmesbury  artfully  suggested  that,  if  the  negociation  succeeded, 
the  embassy  to  England  might  repair  his  fortune,  which  he  con- 
fessed to  be  much  deranged. 

^  Aug.  30. — Maret  assented,  and  intimated  that  if  he  was  asked  for 
it  Would  forward  his  nomination.  He  then  told  all  the  story  of  his  two 
journeys  to  England,  in  1792  and  1793 ;  his  connexion  with  Le  Brun.* 

*  *  Maret's  firat  mission  related  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
had  an  interrieir  ifrith  Mr.  Pitt,  and  gave  a  favourable  account  of  it  to  tlie  Convention, 
who  sent  him  over  again  in  January,  1793,  ^ith  a  conciliatory  mission,  which  was 
rebdered  nugatory  hy  the  murder  of  Louis  XVI.  Le  Druu  was  French  Miiiitter  for 
Forei^  Affairs  in  1792-93.'— 76. 

He 
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He  said  Mn  Pitt  bml  received  him  very  well,  mic!  that  the  failutc  of  hia 
nrgociatiou  could  be  attributed  to  the  then  P>cnch  Government,  who 
were  bent  on  that  wur  ;  that  the  great  and  decisive  cuubc  of  the  war  was 
*'  quelques  vini^tftincs  d  individus  marquaiis  et  en  place  qui  avoicnt  puv  h 
la  baiftse  dans  les  fonds,  et  tie  lis.  ils  avaient  porte  la  Nution  a  nous  dtfclarer 
la  guerre*  Ainsi/'  said  he,  '^  nous  devuns  tuus  nos  malheurs  a.  uu 
principe  fPafpotcif/c.^^  Ha  saidj  un  his  rctuni  to  Fnmcc,  he  was  in- 
lurmed  of  this,  and  was  considered  as  in  paBscbsion  of  so  daugermt^  a 
secret  J  that  they  wanted  tlrst  to  Bern!  him  to  Portugal,  which  he  refused  j 
then  to  Naples,  which  he  was ybrfrr/  to  uvrept ;  tmd  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  arrest  and  confuiement  were  sellled  nnd  con- 
certed at  Paris  before  he  left*  He  said  he  spent  thirty  months  in  prison, 
partly  at  Mantuii  (where,  if  he  had  staid,  he  must  have  died),  and 
partly  in  the  Tyrol ;  Ihat  the  academicians  in  Mantua,  out  of  regard  to 
the  memory  and  chnracter  of  hia  father,  interested  themselves  about  him, 
and  that  he  believed  he  owed  his  change  of  prison  ti>  them  ;  that,  after  A 
all,  his  long  confinement  saved  his  life,  as  be  certairJy  should  have  heeu 
guillotined  had  he  remained  in  France,  under  the  government  of  Robes- 
pierre.'— pp,  502-3. 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  again  attppded  by  Mr.  Goorge  Kllis.  still 
a  private  friend,  by  Mr.  WcUesley,  now  Lord  Cowley »  as  official 
secretary,  and  by  Lord  Granville  Leveson  nnd  Lord  Morpeth  as 
attached  to  the  mission.  The  first  symptoms  were,  however,  not 
Auspicious.  He  was  met  at  tbe  outset  by  three  almost  xin^  qua 
non  demands-  L  TJie  renunciation  of  the  style  and  title  of  Ktm/ 
rf  frame,  2.  The  restitution  of  the  Toulon  ships,  which  havinpr 
been  taken  only  in  deposit  for  the  lairj'tii  r/avermrteni  of  France, 
we  were  bound — now  that  we  admitted  the  republic  to  be  a  iairfnl 
government — to  restore  specifically  as  far  ns  they  existed,  and  in 
value,  if  we  bad  destroyed  them  ;  and  finally,  that  we  should  admit 
as  a  basis  that  we  were  to  restore  aU  onv  conquests  from  rVance, 
or  any  of  her  allies,  and  especially  from  Holland.  The  first 
of  tiiese  demands  perplexed  our  ministers  very  nmcb^but  they 
(rather,  we  presume,  than  Lord  Malmesbnry)  bad  brought  it  on 
themselves  by  presentini^  the  French  witb  a  projtt  of  a  treaty, 
wbich  incautiously  and  unnecessarily  began  by  setting  fortb  our 
sovereign's  />///  style  and  title.  We  say  incautious  and  unneces- 
sary— because  when  the  point  was  bit,  Lord  Grcnville  offered 
to  substitute  either  '  Kin//  of  Great  Britain  or  *  Britanuich  Ma- 
JvJ^tt/f  and  theref<»re  it  would  have  been  suflicient  to  have 
used  at  first  the  inoffensive  terms  which  were  proposed  when 
it  was  too  late,  and  when  the  French  were  entitled  to  insist  on 
the  renunciation  of  a  claim  so  imprudently,  but  so  prommenlly 
made.  But  neither  this  nor  the  other  two  points  need  detain  us. 
The  nei^ociation  never  made  one  serious  practical  step  during  the 
whole  lour  months  of  discussion p  but  wa»j  under  the  formal  veil 
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of  interchanging  notes  and  projets,  really  awaiting  the  issue  of  the 
great  contest  between  the  Jacobins  and  Moderes  in  Paris ;  and  it 
was,  we  suppose,  as  an  episode  in  this  conflict  and  as  a  pierre 
d'attente  for  the  moderate  party  that  Maret,  who  belonged  to  it, 
opened  a  secret  and  separate  communication  with  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  of  which,  as  connected  with  the  general  negociation,  we  see 
neither  motive  nor  object. 

On  the  14th  of  July  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Cun- 
ningham, who  had  been  long  settled  at  Lisle,  called  on  Mr. 
Wellesley,  the  official  secretary  of  the  mission,  as  on  business 
of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  he  produced  a  note  from  a  M. 
Peiu; — an  intimate  friend  of  his,  and  a  near  relation  of  Maret'Sf 
suggesting  the  expediency  of  opening  a  secret  and  confidential 
channel  between  Lord  Malmesbury  and  'the  person  who  had 
alone  the  conduct  of  the  business  on  the  other  side — viz.,  Marti — 
whose  opinions  on  all  political  subjects  were  very  different  from 
those  of  his  colleagues* — being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  new 
director  Barthelemi,  who  was  seriously  desirous  of  the  restoration 
of  peace.  This  strange  overture  was  readily,  but  not  without 
some  suspicion  accepted — Mr.  Ellis  (Mr.  Wellesley  being  about 
to  return  to  England)  was  appointed  to  communicate  with  M. 
Pein,  and  through  them  Maret  conveyed  information  and  ad- 
vice to  Lord  Malmesbury,  apparently  in  the  style  of  one  who  in 
a  game  of  whist  should  by  secret  signs  let  his  adversaries  know 
the  state  of  his  own  and  his  partner's  hand.  Lord  Malmesbury 
at  first  doubted  the  authenticity  of  these  communications,  but,  in 
order  to  ascertain  it,  he  stipulated  that  at  the  conference  certain 
signs  should  be  made  which  should  evidence  Maret's  confederacy 
with  Pein. 

*  The  sign  agreed  upon  was  Maret's  taking  his  handkerchief  out  of  one 
pocket,  passing  it  before  his  face,  and  returning  it  into  the  other.*— vol. 
iii.  p.  450. 

It  has  been  frequently  alleged  that  M.  Thiers  wrote  his  '  His- 
tory '  '  under  the  inspiration,'  as  the  French  phrase  it,  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand.  This  his  friends  have  denied,  but  the  way  in  which 
he  mentions  this  secret  negociation  satisfies  us  that  he  derived 
his  information  from  either  Talleyrand,  Maret,  or  both,  for  he 
gives  a  colour  and  character  to  the  transaction  entirely  false,  but 
such,  we  think,  as  these  informants  would  deem  it  prudent  to 
adopt.  'According' — says  M.  Thiers,  with  wonderful  ignorance, 
or  still  more  wonderful  effrontery, 

*  According  to  the  practice  of  English  diplomacg,  all  was  arranged 
for  carrying  on  two  separate  negociations,  one  official  and  ostensible — 
the  other  secret  and  real.  Mr.  Ellis  had  been  given  [fut  danne}  to  Lord 
Malmesbury  to  conduct  under  him  the  secret  negociation,  and  to  corre- 
spond 
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spond  directly  with  ^^^*  Pitt.  This  habitual  custom  {magr']  of  English 
diplomacy  is  rendered  necessary  by  their  reprcstintativc  Ouvertm^eiit.* — 
Thiers  J  Hist,  de  la  Jtev,  Fr,  vi.  18. 

We  really  cannot  imag^ine  how  a  writer  of  M*  Thiers's  clever- 
ness could  imagine  an  *  usage"  so  notoriously  untrue,  or  think  of  ac- 
counting for  it  by  reasons  so  grossly  absurd — it  is  our  representa- 
tive Government  which  renders  any  such  practice  utterly  impos- 
sible— but  this  preamble  was  necessary  to  introdure  the  rest  of 
the  fable  J  and  the  mention  of  Mr*  Ellis,  whose  name  wc  very 
much  doubt  whether  any  man  in  France  ever  heard  of  but  Maret 
and  Co., — confirms  our  suspicion  that  the  Duke  of  Bassano  com- 
municated this  inisrepresentalion  to  M.  Thiers  wiili  a  view  to 
break  the  effect  of  the  disclosure  which  he  suspected  might  be 
hereafter  made,  and  which  now  appears.  M.  Thiers  then  pro- 
[ceeds  to  misstate  and  discolour  the  facts  to  suit  t!iis  apologetica! 
version, 

*  Lord  MalmeEhury  soon  saw  that  the  ostensible  negociation  would 
come  to  nothing,  and  he  took  m  ensures  [cherchd]  to  bring  about  a  more 
intimate  intercourse.     M.  Maret* — 

We  beg  our  readers  to  observe  that  M.  Thiers  always  employs 
the  deferential  form  of  Monsieur  Marel  and  3fo}tsieur  de  Talley- 
rand, though  they  were  at  this  time  Citizens  Maret  and  Talleyrand, 
and  nothing  else  till  they  became  Duke  of  Bassano  and  Prince  of 
Bcnevente^  M.  Thiers's  adoption  of  the  Monsieur — so  out  of 
keeping  with  time  and  ]dace — indicates  pretty  plainly^  that  he 
was  writing  in  communication  with  these  great  personages,  wliom 
he  did  not  venture  to  call  plain  Maret  and  TaUef/ramL 

*  M,  Maret  J  more  used  to  diplomatic  habits  than  bis  colleagues,  lent 
himself  \s^  preta^  to  Lord  Malmeabury's  proposition — hut  it  wiis 
necessary  to  net^ocintc  with  Le  Tourneur  and  Pleville,  [the  rough  col* 
leagues]  to  bring  about  meetings  at  the  play.  The  young  people  of  the 
two  c ml) assies  were  the  first  to  associate,  and  the  comaiunications  be- 
came more  friendly.    There  had  been  nothing  of  this  kind  last  year' — 

though  it  is  the  usual  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  English 
representative  Governrnenti  and  though  the  same  Mr.  Kllis  had 
been  there  in  exactly  the  same  position^ 

*  because  the  negociation  was  not  sincere,  but  this  year  it  was  necessary 
to  arrive  at  effectual  and  amicable  communications.  Lord  Mai mesbufy, 
then,  sounded  [Jil  sonder)  M.  Maret  to  engage  in  a  private  Ijmritetdiere'] 
negociation.  Before  he  consented  j  M.  Maret  wrote  to  the  French  mitiistry 
for  permission.  They  readily  agreed,  and  he  immediately  entered  into 
private  com  muni  cations  [/>owr-//«/'/rr.v]  with  the  two  English  negocia- 
tor^.'—Ik  p.  20. 

What  fcjllows  is  still  more  remarkable,     M.  Thiers  says  that 

when 
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wbcq  the  18th  Fructidor  came  to  render  the  negociation  almost 
hopeless — 

'  Lord  Malmesbiiry  was  so  sincere  in  his  wish  to  continue  the  treaty 
that  he  engaged  M.  Maret  to  try  to  find  out  at  Paris  whether  there  were 
not  some  means  of  influencing  the  pirectory,  and  h^  even  offered  several 
raiUions  [of  francs]  to  buy  the  voice  of  one  of  the  Directors.  M.  Maret 
refused  to  undertake  any  negociation  of  the  kind,  and  left  Lille.  I^ord 
Malmcsburv  and  Mr.  Ellis  went  off  immediately,  and  did  not  return.' — 
lb.  72. 

Now   the  facts  of  this  story  are   scandalously  perverted.     The 
truth  was  this : — 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  negociation,  a  person  named  Potter  came  to 
1^4>Td  Malmesbury,  stating,  that  he  was  s^nt  by  Barras  to  say,  that  if  tbp 
English  Government  would  pay  that  director  500,000/.  he  would  ensure 
the  peace.  Lord  Malmesbury,  believing  the  offer  to  be  unauthorised  by 
Barras  or  only  a  trap  laid  for  him  by  the  Directory,  paid  no  attention  Ip 
it.' — Harris  Paprrs^  vol.  iii.  p.  492. 

It  does  riot  appear  that  Lord  Malmesbury  informed  Maret  of 
^Aw  overture,  which  took  place  before  their  confidential  intercourse 
had  commenced;  but  subsequently,  on  the  1 9th  August,  a  Mr. 
Melville,  of  Boston  in  America,  renewed  the  proposal  on  the 

!)art  of  Barras  to  the  same  amount.  *  But  of  course,'  said  I^rd 
tfalmesbury,  'his  offer  was  rejected.  I  would  not  see  him,  and 
he  conveyed  it  through  Ellis,  saying  that  he  knew  intimately  Pe- 
regeaux'  [the  great  Paris  banker].  This  offer  and  its  rejection 
Ellis  communicated  to  Maret  through  '  Pein,  who  professed  to 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  only  advised  him  to  refer  to  Pere- 
geaux  for  Melville's  character.' — lb,  p.  493. 

Can  any  reader  doubt  that  M.  Thiers's  version  of  the  affair  was 
furnished  to  him  by  the  parties  to  these  transactions  ?  Can  he 
doubt — after  seeing  the  indisputable  evidence  so  accidentally  and 
unexpectedly  supplied  by  this  publication — that  their  version  is 
false  in  dates,  facts,  motives,  and  everything,  and  that  the  whole 
was,  as  we  have  said,  a  precautionary  echappatoire  against  future 
exposure  ? — and  if  that  exposure  had  not  been  so  unpremeditated 
and  accidental,  the  false  version  would  have  answered  its  purpose. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  in  this  extraordinary  under- 
plot Maret  was  endeavouring  to  deceive  his  French  colleagues  or 
bis  English  confederates,  or  both — but  it  is  very  remarkable  ^hat 
^bi;»  overture  was  made  on  the  14th  of  July — and  on  the  15tb 
Citizen  Talleyrand  was  announced  in  Paris  Minister  for  I^oreiqn 
Affairs  I  It  is  strange  that  neither  Lord  Malmesbury  nor  any 
of  his  correspondents  seem  to  have  noticed  this  remarkable  ap- 
proximation, not  to  say  coincidence — particularly  as  Maret  after- 
wards told  Lord  Malmesbury  that  on  the  day  that  Lord  Malmes- 

bury's 
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bur>*s  nomination  was  known  tat  Paris,  he  and  Talleyrand  and 
Bartbelemi  luwi  met  at  dinner  at  Ilarras's,  where  t]je  prrjliable 
fate  of  the  fiJiture  negocialicm  was  discussed,  IS'ur  must  it  be 
foTEfolten,  that  all  thcic  more  ihnn  suspicious  practices  were 
nearly  conleniporaneous  with  that  flno^rant  atlempl  at  peculation 
and  corruption  exhibited  by  Talleyrantl  and  his  anofnfmous  h\em\st 
*  Messrs.  X  and  Y,  and  a  Lady^  to  the  American  Commissioners 
in  Paris  in  October  tjf  the  same  year,  and  in  which  the  ceicbraled 
burthen  of  Tallevrand*s  eternal  sim^—Iifatii  dc  fart/ttd — iifaut 
Uaucoup  d\xrfjent — ^first  aroused  ihe  indigiialion  of  mankind.  We 
suspect  that  Monsiaur  Ma  re  I  may  have  known  sonieibing;  of  Mon- 
sieur X  or  Monsieur  Y.,  or  perathenture  *  the  Ladf/,'  J  be  wholo 
story  will  be  found  in  Debrvfs  State  Papers,  vol,  vii.  p,  183;  but 
M^  Thiers'  History  makes  no  mention  of  this  die  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Revolution  and  of  its  greatest 
diplomatist.  We  ourselves  have  little  doubt  that  Talleyrand  and 
Maret,  ami  perhaps  Bartbelemi,  were  at  this  moment  confede- 
rates; indeed  M.  Thiers  himself  states  that  Maret  was  acting 
under  the  special  sanction  of  the  minister  at  Paris,  and  there  can 
be,  we  think,  little  doubt  that  Varyent — beanamp  (Paryetd-^w&s 
the  real  motive  of  the  secret  ncgociation  with  Lord  Malmesbury, 
The  curi*>sity,  and  we  may  even  add  the  historical  importance 
of  this  affair  will,  we  trust,  excuse  the  length  at  which  we  have 
developed  it: — we  wonder  indeed  the  noble  Editor  himself,  who 
often  quotes  Thiers,  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  explain  the 
imjiortant  discrepancies  between  bis  story  and  Lord  Maltnesbury-s 
testimony;  and  the  more  particularly,  as  Thiers  asserts  that 
Lord  Malmesbury  offered^  and  llie  French  had  accejyled,  an  in- 
demnity of  500,000/.  for  like  T*mlon  ships— an  assertion  utterly 
at  variance  with  all  bis  Lortlship's  statements. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Canning's  letters  tends 
naturally  to  increase  our  snspicions  that,  besides  the  great  political 
intrigue  goin^^  tm  at  Paris,  there  was  much  pecuniary  jobbing  in 
operation  :— 
^  *  I  sliall  therefore  tell  you  wiihant  scruple,  first,  that  what  I  men- 
nbned  in  my  former  Idler  of  liarthcleaii's  spccukuousin  the  funds,  has 
heen  confirmed  to  me  siace,  in  a  nmnnar  thtit  very  much  persuades  me 
of  the  truth  of  that  ci re uin stance. 

'  Secondly.  That  we  have  what  we  think  here  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Maret  has  a  comno&E^iou  separate  from  his  colleafrues  (I 
know  not  whether  from  Dutch  or  Freaeh  authority)^  to  treat  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Cape /or  a  sum  of  money.  Thirdly,  That  the  inclosed 
is  a  copy  of  a  ieller  from  Paris  to  Bobus  Smith,*  written  the  day  after 

fcTaUeyrand*a 
*  Tliii  kilet  I  do  ti«»t  AimI  anuitiff  tlie  Hm-ris  Piipem,  allhiHigk  a  luUtMiueut  oye 
fhini  Talle/raiiil  ti»  Babui  Smith  u  cKtutut/ — KiL     It  j«  odii  tbdt  tiie  editAt  ihuuld  uot 

in 
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Talleyrand's  nomination,  and  the  first  part  of  the  contents  of  which,  but 
not  the  letter  itself,  Bobus  has  since  communicated  to  me.  Talleyrand, 
you  may  not  know,  perhaps,  has  been  always  a  great  friend  of  Bobus's, 
and  of  mine,  since  I  went  to  Mr.  Pitt  some  years  ago,  at  Smith's  desire, 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  remission  of  his  sentence  of  exile.' — vol.  iii. 
p.  439. 

Though  we  have  not  the  details  of  Talleyrand's  letter,  it  ap- 
pears from  a  further  dispatch  of  Mr.  Canning's,  that  it  was 
something  incredible : — 

^  I  was  not  quizzing  you,  but  telling  a  most  sober  truth,  when  I  gave 
you  the  copy  of  Talleyrand's  letter  to  Smith.  As  a  proof  of  its  authen- 
ticity, I  enclose  to  you  the  copy  of  another,  which  has  been  since  re- 
ceived, but  of  which  no  commwiication  has  been  made  to  me.  It  is 
written,  as  you  see,  in  English,  and  (which  you  cannot  see,  but  must 
believe  as  I  do)  in  T.'s  hand.  You  will  see  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidence of  this  letter  with  everything  that  you  have  been  told.' — vol. 
iii.  p.  453. 

Mr.  Canning,  however,  states  in  a  subsequent  letter  more 
positively  : — 

*  2^th  Aug. — I  have  heard  nothing  more  from  Talleyrand  by  the 
former  channel.  Letters  of  his  continually  pass  through  our  hands, 
which  prove  him  to  be  stock-jobbing  here  to  an  enormous  amount.'— 
vol.  ii.  p.  520. 

On  the  mention  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  name,  the  Editor  says  :— 

*  The  universal  reputation  of  Talleyrand  renders  any  notice  of  him 
unnecessary  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  It  is  sufficient  to  remember  that, 
during  a  life  of  eighty-five  years,  he  served  the  old  French  Monarchy, 
— ^the  Directory,  Consulate,  Empire,  Restoration,  and  Orleans  Dynasty. 
He  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  able  political  pilot  on  record.' — vol. 
iii.  p.  418. 

We  must  here  take  the  liberty  of  dissenting  very  strongly  from 
the  noble  Editor,  both  in  fact  and  in  opinion.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
never  served  the  old  French  Monarchy  at  all,  but  helped  power- 
fully to  destroy  it ; — he  served,  indeed,  the  Directory — and  in  due 
course  betrayed,  and  helped  to  overthrow  it ; — he  served  the  Con- 
sulate, at  the  epoch  and  in  the  department  in  which  the  indelible 
horror  of  the  d'Enghien  murder  was  perpetrated — and  he  servilely 
followed  Buonaparte  through  all  the  other  steps  of  despotism  by 
which  his  country  was  enslaved ; — he  served  the  Empire  as  he  had 
served  the  Directory — that  is,  he  got  all  he  could  out  of  it,  and 
then  joined  to  betray  and  overturn  it; — he  served  the  Restora- 

in  his  note  have  stated  that  Bobui — Mr.  Canning's  familiar  E/onitm  for  Bob — wu 
Mr.  Robert  Smith,  the  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Sydney,  and  father  of  Mr.  Vernon  Smith. 
It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not  explain  how  Mr.  Canning  obtained  possession 
of  all  this  correspondence,  and  how  Bobus  (then  we  believe  a  young  barrister)  came 
to  b«  engaged  in  these  delicate  affairs. 

ton. 
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lion,  wLicli  he  was  grown  too  rich,  old,  and  indolent  to  betray — 
but  which,  in  spito  of  his  share  in  the  pihtiU/e,  was  dashed  to 
pieces  ;^an*!  he  aei^vcfl  the  Orleans  Dynasty  only  in  the  easy 
routine  and  luxury  of  the  London  emhassy.  As  to  his  piiota(/e, 
we  must  admit  that  he  fallowed  the  very  ancient  and  prudent 
authority  of  that  patriarch  of  pilots,  Palinnrus — 

supenit  quo  in  am  Fortuna^  sequamur  j 

Quoque  vocat  vcrtamua  iter ! 
And  certainly  no  pilot  was  ever  more  dexterous  at  managing  to 
save  himself  by  his  own  little  craft,  when  all  the  great  vessels 
in  which  he  successively  served  WGtt  utterly  wrecked.  The  noble 
Editor  seems  too  apt  to  fall  into  these  thoughtless  crif/ouemens. 
VV'e,  on  the  contrary,  see  in  M-  de  Talleyrand  an  apostate  from 
his  family,  his  order,  his  party,  his  religion  *  and,  in  short,  from 
everything;  but  him^sdf^tme  whose  corruption,  profligacy,  and 
treachery  disc^raced  hig:h  birth,  exalted  station,  and  great  talents— 
who  was  a  prominent  figure  in  an  age  of  wonders,  without  attach- 
ing his  name  to  anything  great,  glori(ms,  or  gooil — and  whose 
fame  is  already  reduced  to  our  recollectioris  of  *  X,  Y,  and  the 
Ladr/,*  and  of  some  dozen  bons-motn — the  cold  keen  product  of 
a  subtile  intellect,  an  insouciant  temper,  and  a  callous  and  mis- 
anthropical heart. 

In  the  mitlst  of  these  affairs  the  Portuguese  minister  in  Paris 
signeil,  contrary  to  his  express  instructions,  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Repuhlic~f|uite  inconsistent  with  the  engagements  of  Por- 
tugal with  England;  but  it  had  not,  as  M.  Thiers  says,  the  effect 
of  giving  Maret  any  advantages  over  Lord  Malmesbary,  or  indeed 
in  any  way  affecting  the  Lisle  negociations ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  untrue  than  his  assertion,  that  at  this  period  all  matters  had 
been  brought  to  a  clear  understanding  and  arrangement.  *  Eng- 
land,' says  Thiers,  '  would  not  give  up  Trinidad ;  but  the  Dutch 
were  to  keep  the  Cape  under  an  express  condition  that  France 
shauld  never  obtain  it»  Ceylon  was  to  he  ceded  to  England,  but 
under  the  guise  of  an  alternative  possession — u  Dutch  garrison 
alternating  with  an  English  one;  with  an  understanding  that  the 
allernalion  was  only  to  be  a  fiction,  I'he  12,000,000  of  fraucs 
for  the  Toulon  ships  was  accepted  by  France,  and  it  was  agreed 
ihe  title  of  King  of  France,  without  being  fonnally  abdicated, 
should  be  disused/  On  these  points,  says  JI.  Thiers^  Maret  and 
Malmesbury  had  agreed,  when  the  1 8th  Fructidor  came  to  overset 
all*  Now  we  know,  from  Lord  Malmesbury *s  notes  and  con- 
fidential letters,  tbat  not  one  of  all  these  points  was  settled — nay, 
that  lie  could  not  get  the  French  negociators  to  approach  any  of 
the  minor  subjects  en  Mendant  the  discussion  of  the  Dutch 
questions  ; — perhaps  Maret  may  have  had  instructions  to  agree  to 

these 
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these  terms,  but  if  he  had  he  certainly  never  produced  them^  and 
the  whole  of  M.  Thiers's  statement  is,  therefore,  erroneous*  and  in- 
troduced for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  see  but  to  glorify  Marct. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  French  mission  had  no  other  orders 
or  purpose  than  to  waste  time.  The  Directory,  in  the  personal 
and  mortal  struggle  in  which  they  were  now  engaged  with 
the  Councils,  paid  evidently  little  attention  to  the  details 
of  the  negociation,  and  were  only  endeavouring  to  tide  over 
all  such  inferior  matters,  till,  at  last,  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  the 
explosion  took  place  which  confirmed  the  power  of  Barras  and 
the  Ultra-republicans,  and  scattered  all  the  Modcr^s^  except 
Talleyrand,  into  exile.  The  l^ench  mission  at  Lisle  was  imme- 
diately recalled — and  replaced  by  Treilhard  and  Bonnier — who 
were  ordered  to  insist  on  having  Lord  Malmesbury's  jdeim 
pouvoirs  to  concede  any  and  all  our  conquests,  produced  lo 
them ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  comply  with  so  strange  a  demand, 
he  was  insolently  dismissed,  with  the  insulting  addition  that,  as 
he  had  no  instructions,  he  had  better  himself  go  and  look  for 
them. 

'  II  [Lord  M.]  aura  a  declarer  ses  pleins  pouvoirs  suffisants  [that  is  to 
say,  sufficient  for  the  unconditional  restitution  of  all  the  king's  conqucBts], 
et  a  les  exhiber  d*abord ;  ct  en  cas  qu'il  no  les  a  pas,  d*a11er  en 
Angleterre  dans  les  vingt-quatre  heures  les  chcrcher  lui-nifcme.'— 
vol.  iii.  p.  581. 

Thus,  if  his  embassy  did  not  begin  with  '  a  practical  epigram! 
it  ended  with  one ;  and  it  was  surely  too  strong  a  proof  of  A!r. 
Pitt's  obstinate  desire  for  peace  that,  even  after  this  affront,  both 
he  and  Lord  Malmesbury  still  thought  that  the  negociation 
should  be  amtinued,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  on  his  arrival  in 
London  found  there  two  emissaries — one  from  Talleyrand,  and 
the  other  from  Barras — both  offering  •  any  terms  we  choose  for 
money,''  Barras's  present  terms  are  not  given,  but  we  have  seen 
that  ihey  were  lately  stated  at  500,000Z.  Talleyrand's,  as  pro- 
duced by  one  O'Drusse,  who  is — we  know  not  whether  jocularly 
■ — designated  as  the  Grand  Vicaire  of  the  Bishop  of  Antun,  were 
more  moderate — only  200,000/.,  for  consenting  to  leave  us  one  of 
the  Dutch  settlements — probably  Ceylon  (iii.  580).  It  is  with 
pain  and  shame  that  we  copy  the  following  extract : — 

'  Friday^  Sept,  22,  1797. — At  his  request,  at  half-past  eleven  with 
Pitt ;  the  Note  altered  as  we  wished.  He  said  /  was  quite  right  as  to 
judging  it  was  right  to  continue  the  nefjociation ;  his  vifarmant  [Bar- 
ras's emissary]  said  it  was  necessary  to  the  plan  of  tlie  Directory;  be 
[Pittl  had  iufurmed  him  of  our  intentions;  he  [the  informantj  was 
actujdly  gone  to  Paris  to  prepare  the  way  for  proper  instruclions  being 
sent  to  Lisle.  I  said  I  trut^ted  he  [Pitt]  had  been  very  explicit  both  as 
tu  the  terms  and  the  price ;  that  no  cure  no  pay  shoidd  be  stipulated— 

not 
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Dot  a  penny  to  be  given  till  after  the  ratifications,  and  every  article 

valued  and  paid  for  ad  valorem;  that  T should  never  return  to  Lisle  fur 

any  other  purpose  but  to  sign  a  Treaty ;  and  that  before  I  left  England 

we  should  see  an  arrete  of  the  Directory,  fixing  the  terms  and  iustnic- 

tions  given  by  them  to  Treilhard  and  Bonnier  in  consequence.     This 

Pitt  said  was  actually  done,  and  agreed  with  me  that  nothing  short  of  it 

was  worth  attending  to.   .    .    .     Pitt  sanguine,  more  sanguine  tlian  I 

am.     I  see  doubts  and  dangers  in  all  this  secret  intelligence.     I  admit 

tiie  desire  of  getting  the  money,  but  I  question  the  power  of  delivering 

the  thing  purchased.     Barron  confessedly  the  only  one  in  the  secret : 

)ie  and  his  expect  to  persuade  Rewbell,  and  to  prevail  on  him  to  take 

his  share  of  the  bribe.     Thence  my  apprehensions;    and   it  clearly 

appears  that  the  two  informants  act  separately.     It  is  to  be  remarked 

that  Huskisson  is  in  the  whole  secret;  but  it  is  enjoined  that  he  is  not 

to  say  so  to  Pitt,  or  Pitt  to  him.     I  dislike  Huskisson,  both  as  to  his 

principles  and  the  turn  of  his  understanding ;  he  wants  to  make  money 

by  this  i)eace,  and  dares  not  apply  to  mc  to  act  with  him ;  the  whole 

secret  was  known  in  the  city  the  day  it  was  told  Pitt,  and  acted  on  by 

the  stock-jobbers ;  stock-jobbing  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole^  I  fear.' 

— ^vol.  iii.  pp.  582-4. 

We  Lope  and  believe  that  this  imputation  against  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson was  merely  Lord  Malmosbury^s  hasty  impression  against  a 
man  whom  he  confesses  that  he  did  not  like,  and  of  whose  pro- 
ceedings in  this  matter  he  admits  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  aware,  which 
seems  to  us  a  sufficient  voucher  that  the  proceedings  were  dis- 
interested and  honourable;    but  the  rest  of  the  story  certainly 
agnrees  with  the  known  characters  of  Talleyrand  and  Barras ;  and 
while  we  regret  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  for  a  moment  listened 
to  such  propositions,  even  for  the  great  and  '  Christian '  object  of 
emUng  the  war,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  gave  in  to  it  without 
some  strong  reason  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the  offers. 
On  this  point  of  the  character  and  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Lord  Grenvillc^  we  shall  conclude  with  the 
words  of  the  Editor  : — 

•  Mr.  Pitt  has  always  been  held  up  to  the  present  generation  as  fond 
of  war :  but  the  Harris  Papers  could  furnish  the  most  continued  and 
certain  evidence  of  the  contrary,  and  that  he  often  suffered  all  the  agony 
of  a  pious  man  who  is  forced  to  tight  a  duel.  The  cold  and  haughty 
temper  of  Lord  Grenville  was  less  sensitive  ;  our  overtures  were  to  him 
syuouymous  with  degradation,  and  he  could  not  now  brook  the  delays 
of  the  Directory. 

'  Lord  Malmesbury  entirely  agreed  with  Pitt,  and  at  this  time  saw 
a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  an  honourable  peace.' — vol.  iii.  p.  516. 

It  is  the  mischief  of  these  unilateral,  truncated  revelations,  that 
they  lead  to  conclusions  often  the  very  reverse  of  that  which,  if 
we  had  both  sides  of  the  continuous  story,  we  should  probably 
arrive  at.     For  instance^  would  it  nut  seem  from  the  passages — 

a  batons 
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a  batons  rompus — which  we  have  quoted^  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
a  knave  and  Mr.  Pitt  a  dupe  ?  There  is  nearly  the  same  evidence 
for  both,  and  we  as  little  believe  the  former  as  the  latter,  and 
yet  we  do  not  see  what  answer  can  be  now  made  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  broken  hints  than  a  general  appeal  to  the  characters  of 
those  two  statesmen. 

With  this  mission  ended  Lord  Malmesbury's  diplomatic  life — 
which  exhibits  the  extraordinary  paradox  of  a  long  series  of 
failures — unbroken  by  any  one  happy  result — which,  nevertheless, 
procured  for  the  always  defeated  yet  always  fortunate  agent  the 
highest  reputation  and  the  most  splendid  rewards.  We  oSexeA 
in  our  former  article  some  considerations  which  might  account 
for  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon;  the  details  of  the  mis- 
sions comprised  in  the  third  volume  confirm  those  opinions. 
Great  diplomatic  results  seldom  depend  on  the  abilities  of  the 
agents,  but  on  the  interests  and  power  of  the  principals.  Lord 
Malmesbury  failed  through  no  fault  of  his  :  in  the  negociations 
with  Prussia  and  France  we  do  not  believe  any  man  could  hsve 
done  better — ^in  the  strange  circumstances  into  which  he  was 
thrown  at  Brunswick  we  cannot  name  any  man  who  we  think 
could  have  done  so  well. 

Lord  Malmesbury  now  retired  from  public  business,  but  we 
can  hardly  say  from  public  affairs ;  for  although,  as  be  told  Mr. 
Canning  in  March,  1801,  as  an  excuse  for  his  not  thinking,  in 
that  season  of  ministerial  changes,  of  any  official  employment, 
'  he  was  tied  to  his  chair,  and  never  expected  to  move  ten  yards 
from  it '  (vol.  iv.  p.  35),  still,  as  a  peer,  he  had  a  responsible 
and  indefeasible  station  in  political  life,  and  was,  moreover,  from 
temper  and  habit,  led  to  enliven  his  dignified  leisure  by  a  strong 
curiosity  and  occasionally  a  busy  share  in  the  party  struggles  of 
the  day.  His  residence  was  on  the  edge  of  what  Dr.  Johnson 
called  the  great  tide  of  human  existence — first  in  Spring  Garden, 
in  a  fine  house  where  in  later  days  we  remember  Lord  Dover 
and  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  afterwards  in  old  Rich- 
mond House,  where  Richmond-terrace  has  been  since  built,  and 
he  possessed  for  some  years  the  beautiful  villa  of  Park  Place, 
near  Henley.  In  town  he  kept  an  excellent  and  hospitable 
table ;  and  as  age  confined  him  more  and  more  to  home,  he  was 
happy  to  receive  the  many  morning  visits  that — thus  living  in 
the  gangway  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament — his  numerous  ac- 
quaintance were  always  ready  to  pay  to  one  whose  lively  curiosity, 
extensive  information,  polished  manners,  and  varied  conversation 
amply  rewarded  their  attentions.  He  had  all  his  life  been  food 
of  the  company  of  young  people.  He  had  early  formed  a  close 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Canning— whose  friendship  for  Lord  Mahnes- 

burr 
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bury  was,  says  the  Editor,  like  that  of  an  affectionate  son*^ — and  he 
had,  as  we  have  seen*  surrounded  himself  with  Mr,  CamiiiiEr^s  per- 
sonal fricntls,  and  to  the  last  tie  conUnyed  to  cullivate  the  acrjuaint- 
ance  of  the  youn^^  men  who  be^ati  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
public  life.  These  circumstances  and  connexions,  ivith  his  ohl 
diplomatic  taste  for  gossip  and  those  little  political  manoeuvres 
comnifinly  called  intrigue,  kept  him  an  fait  of  all  that  was 
going-  fjn — or  at  least  all  that  was  said  to  be  s:oing:  on — for 
there  Is  a  vast  difference  between  ihe  rcalitt/  of  such  affiiirs  and 
the  runioitrii  of  even  the  best  informed  circles.  Tlie  fourth 
volume  of  this  work  is  wholJj  occupied  with  a  diary  kept  by 
Lord  Malmesbury,  with  great  assiduity,  of  all  he  heard  and 
saw  of  public  affairs — (interspersed  with  some  interestino;  cor- 
respondence, especially  with  Mr.  Cannin«:  and  the  Duke  of 
York) — from  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  in  the  first  days  of  1801, 
dow*n  to  the  Convention  of  Cintra  in  1808, 

No  extracts  that  our  space  would  allow  us  to  make  could 
aff<ird  an  adequate  idea  of  this  great  mass  of  ming-led  gossip  and 
histor}^  Lord  Malmesbury's  pen  had  no  touch  of  pleasantry,  nor 
even  of  \ivacitVt  and  it  would  therefore  not  be  easy  to  produce 
amusing  specimens  of  what  is  yet  a  very  amusing  whole*  To  us, 
and  to  the  many  still  living  who,  like  us,  happen  lo  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  evcnts^who  have  seen  all  and  known  most 
of  the  draf/aUia  persontc-^noihing  tan  be  more  attractive;  we 
seem  to  be  living  our  youth  over  again.  We  may  fancy  ourselves 
walking  down  rather  early  to  tlie  House,  and  turning  in  at  Ricli- 
mond  Gardens  to  while  away  the  spare  half-hour  with  the  old 
Lion — as  '  from  liis  brilliant  eyes  and  profusion  of  white  hair ' 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  not  unwilling  lo  be  called  by  his  younger 
associates ;  but  we  doubt  whetlier  it  will  have  the  same  success 
with  more  distant  and  more  disinleresled  readers.  And  even 
witli  us  and  our  contemporaries  the  first  impression  is  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  taste  or  discrclioii  oi  the  publication, 
as  regards  either  the  noble  Diarist  himself  or  those  of  whom  he 
treats.  We  meet  in  every  page  harsh  mention  of  names  that  we 
have  loved  atid  respected;  and  w^e  know,  even  within  our  own 
narrow  circle,  that  a  considerable  degree  of  private  feeling  has 
lie  en  painfully  excited,  13  ut  upon  further  reflection  a  good  deal  of 
tliat  will  wear  off.  Many  of  the  harsli  things  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
savs  under  a  momentary  influence,  he  soon  unsays,  and  of  many 
otljers  he  himself  supplies  the  means  of  refutatioa  ;  and  one  thing 
may  be  said  for  him — that  though  he  evidently  had  strong  biases, 
he  never  seems  to  have  wdfuliy  misrepresented  atiy  i*ne;  and  it 
turns  out — singularly  enough— t!iat  the  person  whom  of  all  others 
|w^e  seems  most  to  have  disliked — Lord  Grenville— makes  neajly  the 
^V^  best 
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best  figure  in  the  book  for  both  consistency  and  sagacity,  while  his 
most  intimate  and  applauded  friend— the  late  Lord  Chichester — 
if  we  were  to  take  all  that  is  said  of  him  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  would 
appear  irresolute,  self-interested,  and  blameably  ihdiscreet  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  no  public  man  ever  kept  an  honest 
journal  of  his  daily  opinions  on  events,  and  especially  on  persons^ 
who  would  not,  after  a  lapse  of  time^  read  over  many  of  his  entries 
with  regret,  and  sometimes  with  self-reproach,  for  his  own  cre- 
dulity or  injustice.  Let  Us  allow  to  Lord  Malmesbury  and  hii 
victiitis  the  advantage  of  these  indulgent  considerations.  He  notes 
down  what  he  has  heard  and  believes,  often  erroneously,  but  always 
We  believe,  honestly,  and  the  veracity  of  the  chronicler  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  accuracy  of  the  facts.  Lord  Malmesbury  sd 
at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  news  was  the  tribute  which  his  friends 
paid  him  ;  but  it  was  often  ifl  coin  clipped  or  debased,  or  eved 
absolutely  counterfeit. 

In  any  daily  record  of  passing  events  and  fluctuating  opinidos 
there  must  be  frequent  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  and 
Lord  Malmesbury's  *  Correspondence  and  Diaries,'  taken  as 
a  whole,  tell,  we  think,  almost  as  much  against  himself  as 
against  any  one  he  names.  We  have  already  shown  how  little 
they  maintain  his  diplomatic  reputation,  and  they  no  better  vin- 
dicate his  own  private  consistency.  On  the  King's  illhess  in 
1801,  Lord  Malmiesbury  cbllccted  every  rumour  of  the  undutifiil 
and  unfeeling  behaviour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  towards  his 
afflicted  father,  quite  forgetful  that,  after  having  obtained  from 
the  same  King  the  greatest  personal  favour  a  subject  can  receive, 
he  himself  had  under  similar  circumstances  in  1788  abetted  the 
same  Prince  of  Wales  in  conduct  much  more  undutiful  and  un- 
feeling than  that  with  which  he  now  reproached  him.  What  is 
the  key  to  this? — Lord  Malmesbury  had  reconciled  himself  to  the 
King,  had  been  honourably  employed,  created  Viscount  and  Earl, 
and,  having  enrolled  himself  as  one  of  the  King^s  friends^  had 
naturally  fallen  out  with  the  Prince.  But  when  we  turn  over  a 
few  pages  Lord  Malmesbury^s  candour  affords  us  some  reason 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  imputations  against  the  Prince : — 

•  March  7,  1801. — Prince  of  Wales  yesterday  evening  and  this 
morning  with  the  King;  his  behaviour  there  right  and  proper.  How 
unfortunate  that  it  is  not  sincere ;  or  rather  that  he  ha&  so  efleminate 
a  mind  as  to  counteract  all  his  own  good  qualities,  by  having  no  control 
over  his  weaknesses  !* — vol.  iv.  p.  33. 

Here  we  see  proper  conduct  admitted,  with  an  ingenious  sur- 
mise that  it  would  not  be  lasting ;  but  then  by  and  bye  we  find 
the  following  anecdote  recorded  : — 

•  March  24. — Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and 

Fox 
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Fox  Have  couiesced.  ft  is  eaid  they  informed  the  l*rince  of  Wales, 
through  Lonl  ^Toira»  tif  this  stcp^  tendered  him  an  offer  ijf  ihcir  ser- 
vices, and  thut  tlicy  shoiiltl  huld  ilteir  conferences  at  Carlton  Hoiifc. 
The  Prince,  it  is  said,  replied,  that  he  \\m  under  tno  nuich  anxiety  for 
llic  King's  health  to  think  of  iH>liiic«« ;  that  he  thanked  them  fur  their 
coTiimuuicalion,  l>ut  not  only  declined  iheir  proposal,  Imt  observed  thnt, 
oat  of  respect  to  the  King,  be  considered  it  as  his  duly  to  acqimint  Mr, 
Addingtoii  with  it,  and  this  he  immediately  did/^ — voL  iv.  p,  51, 

and  henceforward  wc  hear  little  or  no  morp  on  the  subject  td'  the 
Prince's  tmdutiftd  behaviour  ;  and  indeed  there  are  some  strong 
statements  of  a  diretrt  contrary  tendency, 

Aji^ain ;  we  have  fresh  in  our  recollections  Mr,  Pitt's  eOorts,  bis 
perhaps  too  nnxioui  cfToris,  for  peace;  and  we  are  told  that  in 
IN  00  he  was  about  to  make  a  no  I  her  a  tie  nipt,  and  would  have 
named  Lord  Malinesbury,  for  it  (iv.  2JS) ;  and  yet  wc  find  Lonl 
Malmesbury,  s<»  early  as  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  sayinor  in  dero- 
gation of  Mr.  Addini^lon,  then  about  to  replace  Mr.  Pittj~ 

*  Jfrtrc/i  4.— Addington's  mind  is  full  of  peace — ^no  i^reat  proof  of 
Blreiigth  of  character,  wisdom,  or  stalesmau-like  knowledge^  in  such 
limes  as  these,' — vol,  iv.  p.  28. 

Thus  Pitt  is  applauded  and  Adtlington  sneered  at  for  the  snme 
identical  policy • 

Again,  he  says  of  Mr,  Pittas  resignation, — 

■  jFeh.  7. — It  looks  at  times  to  me  as  if  Pitt  was  plnying  a  very  telJish 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  alfairs,  a  very  criminal  part;  that  he  goes 
out  to  show  his  own  strength,  anti  under  the  certain  expectation  of  being; 
soon  called  upon  utjain  to  govern  the  cuunlry>  with  uncontrolled  po\>er/ 
— vol.  iv.  p.  4, 

and  when  the  Khijj's  illness,  consequent  on  the  anxiety  this  re- 
signation caused  him,  became  ahirmiop:,  the  Diarist  expresses  his 
loyal  indignation  in  terms  which  clearly  allude  io  Sir.  Pitl  Jis 
one  of  those — 

*  Feb.  22.—'  who  aclcd  in  order  to  gratify  their  private  resentments, 
or  promote  their  ambitious  views  ;  and  these  men,  let  them  he  who  they 
will,  may  be  considered  as  t!ie  most  conmtmmaic  poHiifal  viiiains  that 
ever  existed*  They  ought  to  he  held  in  exeeTnlion  by  the  country,  aud 
their  names  handed  tlovfii  io  pasteri/^  with  infam}/ 1  for  they  will  luive 
been  the  lirst  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  intellects  or  life  y}i  a  So- 
vereign, to  whose  kingly  virtues,  and  to  whose  manly  nnd  unifumi  steudy 
ejtertiou  of  tliem  during  a  reign  of  forty  years,  this  country,  and  every 
subject  in  it,  owes  the  preservation  of  its  liherties  and  everything  that  is 
valuable  to  him/— voL  iv,  p.  15. 

And  again^  when  the  King  grew  better,*— 

*  March  7- — The  King,  in  directing  Willis  to  speak  or  write  to  Pitt* 
iftid,  *'  Tell  him  I  &ni  now  quite  well,  quite  recovered  from  my  lUnefis  j 
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but  what  has  he  not  to  answer  for,  who  is  the  cause  of  my  having  been 
ill  at  all  V*  This,  on  being  repeated,  affected  Pitt  so  deeply,  that  it  im- 
mediately produced  the  letter  (the  most  dutiful^  humble,  and  contrite) 
mentioned  above,  and  brought  from  him  the  declaration  of  his  readiness 
to  give  way  on  the  Catholic  Question.' — vol.  iv.  p.  32. 

And  finally, — 

•  March  9. — The  whole  is  a  very  sad  story — the  work  of  mean  and 
bad  passions ;  a  trial  of  strength  which  a  great  subject  presumes  to  in- 
stitute with  his  King,  and  a  King  to  whom  he  owes  all  his  |^eatness.  It 
began  in  this,  continues  in  this,  and  will  end  in  it,  and  ruin  follow  to 
the  common  weal.* — vol.  iv.  p.  40. 

and  after  all  ibis,  we  find  him  within  a  few  weeks  suggestiiy 
and  carrying  on  an  intrigue  to  force  this  'political  villain '  bade 
into  office;  and  within  three  months  we  find  the  following 
entry : — 

*  June  8. — I  was  with  Pitt  at  his  breakfast.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
much  satisfaction  in  assuring  him  that  I  should  follow  his  line  in  poli- 
tics ;  that  I  understood  his  motives,  and  respected  them  in  acting  as  he 
had  done.' — vol.  iv.  p.  263. 

Again;  there  is  no  one,  we  think,  whom  Lord  Malmesbury 
mentions  with  more  asperity  than  the  late  Lord  Auckland,  and 
particularly  for  his  supposed  share  in  disturbing  the  Kings 
mind  in  1801,  by  alarming  him  against  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pitt 
on  the  Catholic  question.  Yet  we  shall  find  Lord  Malmesbury 
himself  pursuing  the  same  line  (and  without  so  strong  a  duty), 
and  instigating  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  take  similar  measures 
for  encouraging  the  King  to  resist  the  Catholic  concessions  pro« 
posed  by  the  Talents. 

We  could  produce  many  more  instances  of  the  same  kind  of 
contradictions;  but  these  will  suffice,  our  object  being  not  to 
complain  of  Lord  Malmesbury 's  injustice  or  inconsistency,  but  to 
expose  the  consequences  of  any  system  of  journalising,  in  which 
— though  the  rumours  of  one  day  are  effaced  by  those  of  the  next, 
yet  the  false  report  and  the  true  one — the  passing  impression  and 
the  permanent  conviction — are  equally  recorded,  and  when  they 
happen,  by  breach  of  faith  or  mistaken  zeal,  to  be  published  pro- 
miscuously, become  offensive  to  private  feelings  and  delusive  to 
public  opinion.  In  the  present  case,  however,  we  repeat  that  no 
great  harm  is  done ;  for  to  those  who  attentively  read  the  whole 
Diary,  very  little  of  that  which  seems  to  bear  hardest  upon  indi- 
viduals will  be  found  of  any  real  weight  or  authority. 

The  Diary  opens  with  the  change  of  ministry  in  1801,  and  with 
his  Majesty's  illness,  which  Lord  Malmesbury  states  very  truly, 
was  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the  Royal  mind  in  being  forced 
to  part  from  Air.  Pitt — with  whom  he  never  before  had  had  a 
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firnVrence  (iv.  p.  7)— in  such  a  crisis  of  the  worlds  and  on  a  point 
wliicb  bis  Majesty  felt  not  merelj  as  invalidating  the  constitu- 
tional right  by  which  he  held  bis  crown — but  as  irreconciieable 
with  what  he  hehl  dearer  than  his  crown— his  reUgion  and  bjs 
conscience. 

Lord  iVIalmesbury  states  that  the  origin  of  the  King*s  illness 
was 

*  A  culd  caught  by  his  remaininBf  so  long  in  church  in  very  bad  snowy 
weather  on  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  faatj  13th  February  ;  and  the 
]>hysicians  do  not  scruple  to  aaj*  that  although  his  Majesty  certainly 
had  a  bad  cold,  and  would,  under  all  circumstances,  haye  been  ill, 
\et  that  the  hurry  and  vexation  of  all  that  has  paaecd  was  the  cause  of 
bis  mental  illness  ;  which,  if  it  had  shown  itself  at  all,  would  certainly 
Dot  have  declared  itself  so  violently,  or  been  of  a  nature  to  cause  any 
alarm,  had  not  these  events  taken  place/ — voL  iv.  p.  19» 

The  following  anecdote,  however,  which  we  received  very  soon 
after  the  event  from  a  person  who  was  present^  proves  that  the 
mental  excitement  preceded  the  cold  caught  on  the  ]3lli  February. 
The  King  was  always  in  the  habit  of  repealing  the  resjionses  in 
the  church  service  very  audibly ;  but  on  this  day,  when  he  came  to 
the  following  re  spouse  of  the  Venite,  he  leaned  over  the  front  of  his 
seat,  and  with  an  air  of  addressing  the  congregation,  he  repealed 
in  a  loud,  emphatic,  and  angry  lone — *  Fortif  f/ears  long  was  I 
f/rieved  with  this  generation,  and  said^  it  is  a  people  that  do  err  in 
tlieir  hearts f  for  tltej/  have  not  knoum  MY  ivatfs!  *  It  was  imjws- 
sible,'  said  our  informant,  *  not  to  see  that  all  the  perplexities  and 
troubles  of  bis  forty  years'  reign  were,  by  the  new  difficulties 
presse<l  upon  him  by  one  whom  be  so  much  regarded  as  Mr*  Pilt, 
revived  at  ibe  moment  on  his  excitetl  and  morbid  memory/  Lord 
Malmesbury  tells  us  that  as  early  as  the  6th  or  7th  of  February 

'The  King  at  Windsor  read  hits  Coronation  Oath  to  his  family — asked 
them  whether  they  understood  it— and  added,  "  If  1  violate  it,  I  ara 
no  longer  legal  Sovereign  of  this  country,  hut  it  falls  to  the  house  of 
Savoy/** 

And  in  the  entry  for  the  26th  of  February  we  read — 
■    *  The  King  on  Monday,  after  having  remained  many  hours  without 
'speaking,  at  last  towards  the  evening  came  to  himself,  and  said,  **  I  am 
better  now\  but  I  will  remain  true  to  ike  Church.**  * — vol.  iv,  p.  19. 

Lord  Malmesbury  is  all  ahmg  very  indignant  with  Mr.  Pitt 
for  not  hanng  prepared  the  Kitig's  mind  for  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Union,  and 
lays  all  the  blame  on  the  suddenness  of  the  announcement.  We 
have  no  proof  ibat  Mr.  Pitt  may  not  have  apprrmched  the  subject 
with  the  King,  and  we  have  a  strong  conviction  that  no  decree  of 
prepiiralion  or  persuasion  would  have  induced  His  Majesty  to 
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view  with  less  than  utter  horror  any  measure  involving  (asTie] 
a:>nsidered  il)  the  violation  of  bis  coronation  oalli.  It  has  been  a  j 
general  opinion — and  Lord  Malmesbnrj  seem)  at  one  lime  t<i  | 
have  believed— *that  Mr»  Pitt  seized  this  occasion  of  resignin^^  \ 
with  the  object  of  allowing  Mr-  Addinorton  the  mortification  and  | 
cxlium  of  making  a  peace.  Lord  Malmesbury  shows  clearly  that  j 
Mr.  Pitt  never  evaded  that  responsibility  himself,  antl  that  heeveil 
look  a  supererogative  responsibdity  in  advising  Mr.  Atldingloa  j 
in  his  negociaLioos  ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  which  we  are  enabled  I 
to  assert  from  Mr.  Addin^ton*s  own  report  of  his  conferences  j 
with  the  King  and  Mr  Pitt— it?>.  that  w ben  Mr;  Pitt  went  }ad\ 
into  the  closet  to  press  the  Catholic  Question  on  His  Majesty^J 
he  had  still  hopes  of  being  able  to  prevail ;  the  more  so,  as  ihdi 
King  pressed  him  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  affection  not  %a  i 
desert  him ;  but  that  when,  after  a  long  and  warm  C(jnversation,  | 
Mr.  Pitt  declared  peremptorily  that  he  could  not  yield  the  point] 
—the  King  suddenly  changed  his  manner,  and  dismissed  him  J  | 
— and  when  Mr,  Pitt,  in  his  surprise,  aitemple'd  some  rejoinder,  J 
the  King  in  civil  but  very  decided  terms  declined  any  further 
discussion.  j 

During  all  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  new  adtiii- 1 
nistration  nothing  could  be  more  composed,  more  clear,  morej 
rational,  than  His  Majesty's  conduct — but  the  efForl  overpowered] 
him,  and  the  scenes  which  we  have  just  quoted  with  his  family  | 
and  in  the  chapel  show  the  progress  of  the  excitement.  We  ] 
ciinnot  follow  all  the  daily  vicissitudes  of  his  Majesty ^s  illness;  J 
but  our  readers  will  see  with  great  interest  the  following  account 
of  Lord  Malmesbury'a  first  interview  with  the  King  after  hit 
recovery : —  J 

*  29  Oct.^  1 801 . — ^T  .went  to  Windsor  to  present  to  the  King  and  Queen  i 
copies  of  the  new  edition  of  my  father's  works.  I  saw  them  both  aioae  j 
on  the  moniiiig  of  the  26th.  ...  I  was  with  the  King  alone  near  j 
two  hours.  I  httd  not  seen  His  Majesty  el  nee  the  end  uf  October^  1800, 1 
of  course  not  siuce  his  lastiUue^s ;  .  .  .  .  but  he  did  not  look  thinner,  uof  j 
were  there  any  marks  of  sickness  or  decline  in  his  countenance  or] 
manner ;  these  last  were  much  m  usual ;  somewhat  less  hurried,  and  mere  j 
conversable,  that  is  to  say,  allowing  the  person  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself  more  time  to  answer  and  talki  than  he  useil  to  do  when  difl«  i 
cussing  on  common  subjects,  on  puhlic  and  grave  ones*  I  at  all  times  1 
for  thirty  years  have  found  htm  very  attentive,  and  full  as  ready  to  hear  | 
as  to  give  an  opinion,  though  perhaps  not  always  disposed  to  adopt  iti 
and  forsake  his  own.  He  was  gracious  even  to  kiudness,  and  fi>okc  of  j 
my  father  in  a  way  which  quite  atfected  me.  He  expressed  great  sttii*  j 
fa«;tion  at  seeing  me  less  ill  than  he  ertpected;  asked  how  I  contioued  ] 
to  keep  well;  and  on  my  sayingi  amongst  other  reasans,  that  I  eudea*  j 
voured  to  keep  my  mind  quiei^  and  disni.ss  all  unpleasant  subjects  fram  ] 
intruding  themselves  on  it,  the  King  said,  *'  Tis  a  very  wise  maiim,  \ 
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and  one  I  am  detennined  to  follow  j  but  how,  at  this  particular 
moraenl,  can  you  avoid  it?'*  And  wiihout  wQiting  lie  went  on  by 
laying,  **  Do  you  know  what  I  call  the  Peace  [of  Amiens]  ? — ^an  ej-pc' 
fimen  tal  peace^  fur  i  t  i  s  n  otlii  n  g  e  1  sc.  I  a  m  su  r  e  yoii  t  h  i  n k  so,  an  tl  pcrh  a  ps 
"o  not  give  it  so  gentle  a  aame ;  but  it  was  umivotdabie.  I  was  aban- 
oned  by  everybody,  allies  and  aU,  I  have  done,  I  oonecientiously 
elieve,  for  the  best,  because  I  conld  not  do  otherwibe;  but  had  I  found 
lore  opinions  like  mine,  better  might  have  been  done." 

'  I  thought  the  subject  might  agitate  the  King,  and  therefore  ttied  to 
ead  him  from  it;  he  perceived  my  drift,  and  said,  **  Lord  Malmesbury, 
|ou  and  !  have  lived  on  the  active  theatre  of  this  world  these  thirty 
'  years ;    if  we   are  not  become   wise   enough   to  consider  every  event 
which  hap|>enB   quietly,   and   w4th   acquiescence,  we  must  have  lived 
~  try   negligently.     What  would  the  good  man  who  wrote   these   ex- 
sllent  books   (pointing  to  the  copy  I  had  just   presented  to   him  of 
ly  father*8  works)  say,  if  we  were  such  bad  philosophera,    having 
ad   audi  means  of   becoming  good  ones?'*    and  theu   His  Majesty 
CTerted  again  to  the  peace,  spoke  of  the  slate  of  Europe,  of  France,  and 
Ihia  country;  and  by  the  tuin  of  conversation  it  happened  that  the 
*Xing  and  myself,  almost  in  the  same  moment,  a^^reed  that  it  was  a  most 
oneous  and  dangerous  maxim  which  prevailed,  that  Jacobinism  was 
an  end  or  even  diminished ;  that  it  was  only  quieter  because  it  had 
Hfarried  one  point,  but  we  sbould  soon  see  it  blaze  out  again,  when  it 
had  another  in  view ;  and  from  that  the  King  passed  to  the  court  of 

I  Berlin,  which  he  spoke  of  with  great  displeamrcj  even  acrimony; 
fThia  IB  the  young  man,**  said  he,  '*  of  whom  the  great  Frederic  said 
p— 'on  fie  lui  arrachera  jamais  la  couronne,'  and  we  shall  live,  possibly, 
lo  see  liim  sviihout  even  his  Electoral  dominions.''  * — vol.  iv.  pp.62,  63. 
[  It  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  the  old  *  Philosopher  of 
Salisbury*  himself  could  not  have  made  cnore  judicious,  nor 
his  accomplished  son  more  appropriate  and  statcsnianUke  observ- 
ations than  these  of  King  George  III.,  of  whom  we  repeat  with 
increased  confidence  since  Mr.Twiss's  publication  of  his  notes  to 
Lord  Eldon  what  we  said  on  a  prior  occasion,  that  *  if  ever,  and 
to  whatever  extent,  his  daily  correspondence  with  his  several  mi- 
nisters on  the  various  business  of  the  State  shall  be  published, 
the  w^orld  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  be  able  duly  lo  appreciate 
bis  virtues  and  his  talents/ — Q.  Reo„  vol.  kx.  p.  282. 

A  great  part  of  the  Diary  is  taken  up  wilh  ihe  details  of  a  ri- 
diculous intrio^ue  concocted,  as  it  seems,  between  Mr.  Canning; 
and  Lord  Malmesbury  in  the  winter  of  1802-3,  for  forcing   Mr. 
Addington  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Pitt's  restoration  lo  power.    Mr. 
Canning,  as  was  natural  to  a  young  man  of  his  lively  genius,  aspir* 
__iiig  hopes,  and  personal  attachment  to  Mr.  Pitt,  had  from  tbe  first 
^■^gretted  the  lale  resignations;  and  gready  undervaluing  tbe  less 
^^rilliant   qualities  of  the   successors,    he    had,  contrary  to   Mr. 
Pitt's  wishes — and  indeed  at  some  risk,  as  it  seems,  of  impairing 
their  political  and  even  their  private  friendship — endeavoured  to 
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discTedit  the  ministry  by  censure  and  ridicule  in  the  press,  and  byl 
occasional  sarcasms  in  parliament.  These  missiles  not  producing  J 
the  desired  effect,  iie^  in  concert  with  Lord  Malmesbury,  farmed  I 
a  plan  which,  without  compromising  Mr.  Pitt^  who  (as  they  welll 
knew)  would  listen  to  no  such  expedients,  should  force  Mr.  Ad- J 
dinglon  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  own  downfall.  I 

As  a  specimen  of  the  candid  inconsistency  of  Lord  Malmes- J 
bury's  diary,  we  may  quote  the  following  character  which  hei 
gives  of  Mr.  Canning  at  this  period  of  his  life : —  I 

*  Jan.  24,  1803. — Canning  has  hecn  Jorred,  like  a  thriving  plant  in  tl 
well-managed  hot-house ;  he  has  prospered  loo  luxuriautlv— has  felt  nal 
check  ur  frost.  Too  early  in  life,  he  has  had  many,  and  too  eaay»  ad-^ 
vantages.  This,  added  to  very  acute  parts,  makes  him.  impatient  aim 
control.  Astonished  to  find  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  his  way;  angrfJ 
with  those  who  conceive  less  quickly  and  eagerly  than  himself,  or  who! 
will  not  keep  pace  wilh  him  in  his  rapid  plans  and  views  ;  and  indnlgragl 
an  innate  principle  of  vanity,  he  underrates  others,  and  appears  btto^M 
gam  and  contemptuous,  although  really  not  so.  This  checks  the  rigbll 
and  gradual  growth  of  his  abilities ;  lessens  their  effects,  and  vitiates  thiJ 
very  many  excellent,  honourable,  and  amiable  qualities  he  posseaees^ 
The  world,  who  judge  him  from  this,  judge  him  harshly  and  unfairly  fl 
his  success  accounts  for  his  manners.  Rapid  prosperity  never  create! I 
popularity,  and  it  requires  a  most  careful  and  concUiating  conduct  tal 
make  the  two  compatible**— pp.  169, 170.  1 

Wc  quote  this — ^not  as  a  just,  and  still  less  as  a  favourable  cha*l 
racter  of  an  early  friend,  for  whose  public  and  private  qualitieiJ 
ue  preserve  and  cherish  the  highest  admiration  and  the  mostj 
atrectionale  regnrd  ;  but — for  the  sake  of  observin;T  that  it  was  with  I 
this  stpoiied  ckiltJf  as  he  thought  him,  that  Lonl  Malmesbury — at  I 
the  TLfj^e  of  near  threescore,  and  profcssin|j  to  have  retired  front  I 
public  life — chose  to  associate  himself  in  an  intrigue,  as  absurd  ioj 
all  its  parts  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Its  details  would  hej 
tedious ;  but  the  substance  was  this —  I 

^  Noih  1,  1802. — It  was  thought  right  to  draw  up  a  paper  to  be  signed,,! 
if  approved,  by  persons  of  eminence  in  ditferent  public  avocations,  ml 
each  House  of  Parliament,  to  be  presented  by  them  to  Mr.  Addington;  J 
its  object,  as  will  appear  from  the  paper  itself,  was  to  prevail  on  hira  to  j 
remove  spontaneously,  and  prevent  the  matter  being  brought  before  the  J 
public' — p.  87. —  I 

and   '  when  signed   by  a  sufficient  number  of  leading  and  inde^J 
pendent  men  of  all  descriptions  in  each   House,'  from  whom  il  i 
was  supposed  to  emanate,  it  was  to  be  presented  simultaneously 
to  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington,  and,  by  the  Duhf^  of  York  (whom 
Lord   Malmesbury  had  already   initiated  into  the  design),  con- 
veyed to  the   King.     So  far,  so  well.      We  can  fancy  our  young] 
political  Hotspur  exclaiming,  ♦  Out  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever^ 
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^^  was  laid — our  friends  true  and  constant;  a  good  plot — good 
IVfriends  and  full  of  expertalioti— an  excellent  plot,  very  good 
^Vfriends.  Why  my  Lord  of  York  commends  the  plot  and  the 
^B'general  course  of  the  action  !'  Alas !  when  all  those  *  good  friends' 
^^Vand  the  many  'persons  of  eminence*  were  to  be  assembled  to 
^*iign  the    important  document,  it  was  foimd  that  there  were  no 

such  persons  in  rerum  7iatuni— not  one — ^and  that  the  whole 
-^confederacy  consisted  of  no  soul  but  the  original  coterie  which 
pMlad  imagined  it,  Mr*  Canning,    Lords  Granville   Leves^m  and 

Morpcthj  and  our  venerable  diplomatist ;— but  genius  and  art 

united  are  never  without  a  resource — ^and   behold,  Mr.  Canning 

writes  to  Lord  Maltnesbury — 

^»      *  Nov,  Ibth,- — If]  after  tdl^  neither  impomig  signatures  nor  f^pohes- 
||Hll«n  can  be  had,  ike  last  resort  is  io  send  (he  paper  mutifjnvd^  with 
90metking  like  the  enclosed  prteseript^  (!) 

*  pRorosED  pR^fiSCRirr. 
'  It  is  thought  io  be  most  respeeijul  to  Mr.  Addim/ton  and  Mr, 
^^Pitt^  thai  the  enclosed  paper  shonifi  be  trufismitted  to  them  leithotd  the 
Wfritfnatures^  which  arc  ready  to  be  affixed  to  it/— p.  103. 

We  can  easily  conceive  the  spirit  of  fun  in  vvhicb  Mr.  Can- 
ning penned  this  ingenious  prwscript — the  very  title  tti  which 
would  have  revealed  its  author ; — but  when  Lord  Malmesbury 
lent  his  graver  and  more  deliberate  countenance  to  the  device  of 
signifying  signatures  to  he  readt/,  since  none  ivere  to  be  had,  he 
could  not  Lave  hml  in  his  thoughts  that  excellent  maxim,  which 
he  afterwards  so  forcibly  inculcated  on  another  young  friend, — 

•  April  lUA. — It  is  scarce  necessary  to  Bay  that  no  occasion,  no  pro- 
vocation, no  idea,  however  tempting,  of  promoting  the  object  you  have  in 
view,  cau  need^  much  less  justify,  a  JhUehood,  Success  obtained  by 
one,  is  a  precarious  and  baseless  success.  Detection  would  ruin  not 
only  your  own  reputation  for  ever,  but  deeply  wound  the  honour  of  your 
cause.' — p.  414. 

We  need  not  pursue  this  bubble  to  its  bursting  and  vanishing 
into  nothing;  but  we  must  just  notice  the  extraordinary  efforts  of 
Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Malmesbury  to  persuade  Mr,  Pitt  not  to 
attend  the  House  of  Commons^  lest  his  presence  should  seem  to 
countenance  the  Ministry — ^and  the  ludicrous  gravity  with  which 
Mr.  Canning  deplores  the  failure  of  his  *  capital  nteasure,'  which 
was  a  device  to  prevent  Pitt's  keeping  an  engagement  to  dine 
with  Addington  at  Richmond  Park,  which  the  infatuated  ex- 
mtoister,  contrary  to  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  his  young  friend^ 
persisted  in  doing.  All  this  is  very  amusing  as  we  read  it,  but 
it  is  humilialing  to  think  of;  and  in  this  case,  as  in  others  of  the 
Diary  already  noticed,  we  think  that  the  person  who  was  most  diii' 
liked  makes  really  the  best  Egurcj  and  that  the  sober  good  sense 
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and  good  faith  of  Mr.  Addington  o^trast  irery  favourably  with  the 
yarious  ingenious,  but  not  very  ingenuous  device^^  that  were  em- 
ployed to  supplant  him.'^ 

As  to  Mr.  Pitt*s  share  in  these  transactions^  we  are  glad  to  ha 
able  to  say  that^  though  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  Mr.  Canning 
and  Lord  Malmesbury  may  seem  to  throw  some  doubts  over  tha. 
candour  of  his  conduct  towards  Mr.  Addington,  all  that  he  bim- 
seif  was  responsible  for — his  own  words  and  actlon^-r^are  nfik 
liable  to  any  serious  reproach  : — to  noae  at  all,  we  thinks  in  tha 
earlier  period  of  the  Addington  Administration^for  the  evidence 
of  Lord  Malmesbury  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  waa  perfectly  and 
zealously  sincere  in  his  endeavours  to  restrain  the  hoslility  of 
his  younger  friends  who  had  resigned  with  him,  as  weU  as  to 
confirm  the  support  of  those  of  his  former  colleague^  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  new  Government ; — so  much  so  that  when  Mr. 
Pitt  heard  accidentally  on  the  10th  March,  1801,  that  the  Duke 
of  Portland  intended,  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  his  other  col- 
leagues, to  propose  to  Mr.  Addington  to  recall  Mr.  Pitt — the 
latter  waited  on  the  Duke,  and  in  the  most  peremptory  manner 
prohibited  any  such  interference  with  Mr.  Addington  (iv.  42) ; 
and  when  on  the  14th,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  views,  Mr.  Can- 
ning pressed  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  categorical  answer  aa  to  his  real 
feeling  towards  Mr.  Addington,  Mr.  Pitt — 

^  Without  hesitation,  and  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  replied, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have  behaved  with  more  confidence,  more  open- 
ness, more  sincerity,  than  Addington  had  done,  from  the  first  moment 
to  this ;  and  that  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  himself,  added 
to  his  long  friendship  for  him,  had  raised  him  higher  than  ever  in  his 
good  opinion.' — p.  46. 

And  amidst  not  a  few  subsequent  provocations  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Canning  and  his  'young  friends,'  who  were  exceedingly 
dissatisfied  and  angry  at  his  reserve,  he  steadily  adhered  to  his 
engagements  with  Mr.  Addington. 

As  time  lapsed,  and  circumstances  changed,  so,  no  doubt,  did 
in  a  certain  degree  the  mutual  relations  of  the  late  and  existing 
ministers,  and  Mr.  Pitt  became  naturally  more  and  more  reluc- 
tant  to  attend   in   parliament  the  discussion   of  new   measures 

*  We  are  glail  to  be  able  to  lay  that  Lord  Sidmouth'i  papers  are  in  tite  handt  of 
hJB  son-in-law,  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  Dean  ia 
preparing  for  the  press  a  work  that  will  do  to  that  honest  minister  and  ezeellent  man 
more  justice  than  has  yet  been  done  to  his  abilities  and  public  services.  Lord  Mahn»- 
bury  seems  to  liave  been  much  prejudiced  against  him  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Osn- 
ning*s  pleasantries.  We  have,  however,  ourselves  seen  evidence,  which  we  hope  may 
exist  in  Lord  Sidmouth's  papers,  that  at  a  subsequent  period  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  very 
frank  and  generous  manner  (as  was  his  nature),  expressed  his  regret  for  their  former 
differences. 
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which  he  had  not  advised  and  might  not  approve,  but  which 
hit  general  inclination  to  support  Mr.  Addington  disabled  him 
from  opposing.  In  the  spring  of  1803,  however,  this  stale  of 
affairs  was  essentially  aUered,  by  Mr.  Addington's  making  him 
an  overture  for  his  return  to  office,  but  on  terms  which  Mr.  Pitt 
thought  he  could  not  accept  The  particulars  of  this  transactioEi 
are  given  by  Lord  Malmesbury  in  much  and  intereating  detail  ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  conditions  were  such  as  we  do 
not  think  Mr.  Pitt  could  have  accepted,  though  his  refusal  was 
somewhat  too  haughtily  stated.  This  affair,  however,  seems  to 
us  to  have  placed  the  rival  parties  on  new  and  independent 
ground;  it  was  a  fresh  point  of  departure  ;  and  though  Mr.  Pitt 
appeared  still  very  reluctant  to  oppose  the  ministry,  his  con- 
ne%ion  became  gradually  less  cordiaL  Mr,  Adding-ton  about  this 
lime  fancied  that  he  strengthened  himself  by  ofFering  office  to 
Mr,  Sheridan  and  others  of  the  old  Opposition,  and  by  actually 
bringing  into  his  government  Mr.  Ticrney,  who  a  few  years 
before  had  fought  a  duel  with  Mr>  Pitt.  This  seems  to  us  to 
have  fairly  released  Mr.  Pitt  altogether: — and  at  last,  after  many 
moves  on  the  political  chess-board,  which  may  be  followed  very 
ajrrceably  in  Lord  Malmesbury*s  Diary,  Mr.  Pitt  concurred  with 
Mr.  Fox  and  the  old  Opposition  in  several  important  v()tes, 
particularly  one  on  the  Defence  Billj  in  which  Mr.  Addington 
bad  a  majority  of  only  thirty-seven,  on  which  he  resigned,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  office — almost  alone. 

Lord  Malmesbury  details  the  circumstances  in  which  this 
short-lived  and  unfortunate  administration  was  formed  on  so  narrow 
a  basis,  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  proposed  for  office  his  new  ally  Mr*  Fox, 
and  his  old  connexions  the  Grenyilles,  &c.,  for  whose  sake  he, 
no  doubtj  bad  broken  off  the  negociation  with  Mr.  Addington  in 
the  spring  of  1W3.  The  King  had  now  positively  excluded  Mr* 
FoXi  and  though  the  latter  very  generously  desired  that  this  might 
not  prevent  the  accession  of  his  friends  to  office^  they  all  made  com- 
mon cause  with  him.  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Granville  Leveson 
were  zealous  for  the  introduction,  first  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  then  of  the 
Grenvilles— but  all  parties  adhere<l  to  their  resolutions,  and  Mr, 
Pitt,  instead  of  forming  a  new  government^  found  himself  in  the 
necessity  of  doing  little  more  than  taking  Mr.  Addington^s  place  in 
the  old  one.  We  have  heretofore  ventured  to  express  tmr  doubts 
as  to  Mr*  Pitt's  policy  in  all  this  affair — his  original  breaking- up 
of  the  great  party  of  which  he  was  the  head — his  present  failure 
to  reunite  it— his  ousting  Mr.  Addington 's  government  before  he 
knew  on  what  basis  he  could  replace  it — and,  above  all,  the  way  in 
which,  first  and  last,  he  dealt  with  the  Roman  Catholic  question. 
^^Lord  Malmesbury's  details  are  too  long  to  quote  in  €Xtenso^  and 
^t  too 
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tixj  connected  to  be  separated,  but  they  will  be  read  with  interest, 

and  the  result  may  be  tbus  stated— lliat  the  precarious  state  of 
the  Kings's  mental  health,  never  so  liable  to  disturbance  as  Irom 
the  Catholic  question — the  peculiar  difficullies  created  by  Mr. 
Fox's  former  pmfession  of  French  principles,  and  his  consequent. 
removal  from  the  Privy  Council- — and  the  great  and  growing. 
perils  of  the  country,  bcjlh  internal  and  external,  aiforded  not. 
merely  an  obvious  apology,  but— in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Malmes-. 
bury,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the  great  majority  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
friends,  and,  no  doubt,  in  Mr  Pitt's  own  conscientious  convic- 
tion— a  full  justification  of  proceedings  which,  in  opposition  to* 
such  authority^  it€  can  hardly  persist  in  blaming,  though  we  caa; 
never  cease  to  regret.  These  diJli cullies  helped  to  accelerate  his. 
death,  if  I  bey  did  not  abstjlutely  cause  it,  by  anxiiely,  disappoint- 
ment, and  affliction :  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  filled  the  cup  of  bitterness,  and  he 
died,  as  was  emphatically  said,  at  46,  of  old  age  and  a  broken 
heart 

In  alluding  to  the  last  moments  of  this  illustrious  man,  whose 
glorious  elotjnence  we  heard  with  youthful  admiration,  we  hava 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  laying  before  mtr  readers,  whom  we. 
may  presume  to  be  admirers  of  the  name  and  character  of  Pitt» 
the  following  interesting  anecdotes,  which  the  noble  Editor  has 
given  us  from  the  note-bof>k  of  his  amiable  and  able  father,  the 
second  Earl  of  Mahnesbury,  while  he  was  Lord  Fitzharris,  ai 
a  member  of  Mr.  Pitt's  last  Board  of  Treasury. 

'  On  the  receipt  of  the  nevia  of  the  meraoruble  buttle  of  Trafalgar 
(si>me  day  in  Ntjvember,  1805),  I  happened  to  dine  with  Pitt,  and 
was  naturally  the  engrossing  subject  of  our  conversation.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  eloquent  manner  in  which  he  de^scribed  his  conflicting 
fceliugs,  when  roused  in  the  ninht  to  read  Collingwood's  dispatches. 
Pitt  obscrvctl,  that  he  had  been  called  up  at  various  hour*  in  his  event- 
ful life  by  tlie  arrival  of  news  of  various  hues ;  but  that  whether  good 
or  bad,  he  could  always  lay  his  head  on  his  pillow  and  sink  into  sound 
sleep  again.  On  ilm  occasion,  however,  the  great  event  announced 
brought  with  it  so  much  to  weep  over,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  at,  that  he 
could  not  calm  his  thoughts,  but  at  length  got  up,  though  it  was  three 
in  the  morning.' 

*  The  batUe  of  Austerlitz  and  its  consequences,  which  he  saw  in  their 
tnie  light,  greatly  disappointed  aud  depressed  him,  and  certainly  rather 
accelerated  his  end,  I  well  rememl>er  walking  round  St.  James's  Park" 
with  him  in  November,  1805,  He  was  naturally  of  a  sangume  dispo** 
Hition.  His  plans  were  vast  and  comprehensive,  and  held  out  to  hii " 
powerful  mind  the  hope  of  establishing  a  P'uropean  Confederacy,  that 
should  crush  French  ascendancy.  When  that  hatth  was  fought,  the 
last  ray  of  hope  waa  so  dimmed  as  to  leave  Mm  without  the  possible 
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expectation  of  seeing  the  ftilfilment  of  that  for  which  he  had  so  long,  so 
itrenuously,  and  so  suecestfully  exerted  himself,  and  which  he  felt  (if 
ever  accoraplished)  must  be  brought  about  by  other  hands  than  his. 
He  resigned  himself  to  the  will  of  that  Providence  to  whom  he  had 
alway«  looked  up,  as  well  in  the  days  of  victory  as  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
and  calmly  awaited  that  last  call  to  which  we  must  all  respoud,  with  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Christian,  and  felt  that  his  sand  had  too  neudy  run  out 
for  him  to  think  any  longer  of  worldly  matters,  lie  went  to  Bath,  and 
only  returned  to  Wimbledon  (where  he  had  a  villa)  to  die  there.' 

*  I  have  ever  thought  that  an  aiding  cause  of  Pitt's  death,  certainly 
one  that  tended  to  sharteu  his  existence,  was  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  his  old  friend  and  colleague,  Lonl  Melville.  I  sat  wedged 
close  to  Pitt  himself  the  night  wliea  we  were  216  to  216 ;  and  the 
Speaker,  Abbott  {after  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  pausing  for  ten 
minutes),  gave  the  casting  vote  agaimi  us*  Pitt  immediately  put  ou 
the  little  cocked -hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  dressed 
for  the  evening,  and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  forehead,  and  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  t^ars  iricMing  down  ids  efietks.  We  had  overheard 
one  or  two,  such  as  Colonel  Wardlc  (of  notorious  memory),  say,  they 
would  see  ^^how  Biili/  kioked  ajter  it."  A  few  young  ardent  followers 
of  Pitt,  with  myself,  locked  their  arms  together,  and  formed  a  circle,  in 
which  he  moved,  1  believe,  wicmtsciousig  out  of  the  House]  and  neither 
the  Colonel  nor  his  friends  could  approach  him. 

*  I  met  Pitt  at  Lord  Bathurst's  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  passed 
some  days  [in  December  1802].  We  went  to  church  at  Cirencester,  In 
discoursing  afterwards  on  the  beauties  of  our  Liturgy,  he  selected  the 

Thaiiksgiviug  Prayer  k^  one  particularly  impressive  and  comprehensive. 
The  one,  *'  To  Time  of  War  and  Tumults,**  he  thought  admirably  well 
drawn  up,  as  well  as  that  for  the  Parliament ;  but  added,  with  respect  to 
the  first  of  the  two,  that  he  never  in  hearing  itjCould  divest  himself  of  the 
analogy  between  "  Abate  their  pride,  assuage  their  malice,"  and  the 
line  in  the  song  of  "  God  save  the  King,''  "  Confound  their  politics, 
frustrate  their  knavish  tricks."  I  observed,  that  Pitt  was  constantly 
taking  down  and  quoting  from  Luean,  of  w^hich  author  he  appeared  to 
be  extremely  fond.  Nothing  could  be  more  playful,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  instructive,  than  Pitt's  conversaiiun,  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
while  silting  in  the  Library  at  Cirencester.  You  never  would  have 
guessed  that  the  man  before  you  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  filled  that  situation.  His  style  and 
manner  were  quite  those  of  an  ctccomplisfied  idler. — Lord  Fiizharri^^s 
No(e-BmkJhr  1805— 1806/— voL  iv.  pp.  341— 341- 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  PiU  and  the  accession  of  the  Talents 
AdDiinistration,  there  is  little  to  notice  till  we  arrive  at  the  cele- 
brated attempt  to  inveigle  the  King  into  the  first  step  towards  a. 
eoacession  of  what  w^ere  called  the  Catholic  claims,  which  ended 
in  the  dismissal  of  that  arro^rant  and  fraudalent  ministry,  in  whose 
detection  and  disctjmfiturc  Lord  Malmesbury  took  more  part, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  than  was  commonly  supposed. 

'On 
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*  On  the  9th  of  March  [1807],  I  found  that  a  bill  was  actually  prepar- 
ing,  evideutly  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  step  to  other  bills  still  more  expUcit, 
to  take  off  the  restrictions  now  existing  against  the  Catholics.  The 
Bill  in  the  first  instance  was  stated  to  be  one  that  had  no  other  object 
in  view  than  to  give  the  Irish  Catholics,  serving  in  England,  the  same 
security  against  the  pains  and  penalty  of  the  law  against  Popery  as 
they. enjoyed  in  Ireland  by  the  Bill  of  1793,  which  bill  enabled  them  to 
hold  commissions  in  the  army  as  far  as  the  rank  of  colonels. 

'  The  Union  made  these  regiments  liable  to  serve  in  England  apd 
Scotland,  and  the  Act  as  it  now  stood  (they  said)  gave  them  security  in 
Ireland  only.  This  appeared  a  just  measure  if  pursued,  and  one  not  to 
be  opposed. 

'  To  this  Bill  the  King  did  not  object,  and  in  this  sbape  it  first  ap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  clause  attached  to  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  of  which  it  was  naturally  to  make  a  part.  But  Minutera  finding 
this  go  down  with  scarce  any  remark  made  upon  it,  thought  they  might 
go  a  step  further;  they  withdrew  the  clause  to  the  Mutiny  Bill,  and 
substituted  in  its  room  a  Bill  which,  by  one  stride,  gave  to  the  Catholics 
in  every  part  of  His  Majesty  s  dominions  the  privilege  of  entering  into 
the  army  or  navy,  of  holding  any  rank  in  either,  and  of  being  allowed 
to  attend  their  own  places  of  worship.  This  gave  rise  to  a  very  spirited 
debate,  in  which  Perceval,  with  great  force  and  ability,  showed  to  the 
House  the  radical  alterations  such  a  measure  would  make  in  our  Con- 
stitution, and  the  dangerous  innovations  with  which  it  would  be  attended 
both  in  Church  and  State.  Government  was  violent  in  support  of  it, 
and  Lords  Howick  and  Temple  talked  vehemently. 

'  Strong  symptoms,  however,  soon  appeared  that  they  met  with  oppo- 
sition in  the  closet,  as  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  postponed  fi-om 
day  to  day.  On  Wednesday,  the  1  Uh,  the  King  came  to  town,  and  saw 
his  Ministers  as  usual  at  'Ihe  Queen's  House,  to  whom  (it  was  told  us) 
he  expressed  himself  very  distinctly,  that  to  such  a  measure  he  never 
could  assent.* — vol.  iv.  pp.  358,  359. 

At  this  crisis  Lord  MaUnesbury — forgetful  of  all  his  former 
indignation  against  Lord  Auckland  fur  a  like  conduct — urged  th? 
Duke  of  Portland,  with  whom  be  had  always  maintained  bis  early 
relations  of  confidence^  to  communicate  to  the  King:  his  Grace's 
sympathy  on  what  he  heard  of  His  Majesty's  feelings  on  this 
subject,  and  to  acquaint  him  that  if  he  should  be  driven  to  ex- 
tremities by  his  present  ministry,  there  were  others  who  were 
ready  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  office  on  the  adverse  prin- 
ciple. This  letter  was  dated  the  12lh  of  March,  1807;  but 
before  it  was  dispatched — indeed  before  it  was  written  out  fair — 
the  King  himself  had  anticipated  its  advice  by  sending  for  Lord 
Grenville,  complaining  of  the  deception  attempted  to  be  prac- 
tised on  him,  and  declaring  that  he  never  had  consented,  and 
never  would  consent,  to  Lord  Howick *s  bill.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land's letter  arrived  no  doubt  opportunely  to  confirm  the  King*s 
1  resolutions, 
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resnluliofis,  which  were  also  supported  by  some  of  the  existing 
Gcfvern  merit 

*The  King  said  the  Prince  had  come  down  on  purpose  on  Saturday 
[March  14]  to  deckre  his  intentions  of  acting  and  ^^^wakinf^  aa^ainst  the 
bill;  that  the  Cbancellor  (Erikine)  has  alio  been  from  the  begin iiin^ 
against  it,  a»  well  aa  Lord  Elleiiborough  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  Tlus 
!a«t  he  said  had  behaved  handsomely.* — voL  iv.  p.  3*J3. 

Aiui  upon  this  the  Kinf^  gfave  the  Doke  of  Portland  carte- 
blanche  for  foroiing  that  administration  which,  with  many  serious 
modifications,  and  the  sudden  or  premature  deaths  of  no  less 
than  five  of  ils  leaders^Portland,  Perceval,  Londonderry,  Liver- 
pool, and  Canoinsr — and  many  vicissitudes  of  difficulties  and  pros- 
perity, terminated  the  most  perihmSi  but  eventually  the  most 
glorious,  war  recorded  in  our  annals  by  the  most  triumphant 
peace — and  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  till,  by  a  series  of  mis- 
takes and  misfortunes,  it  was  led — as  always  happens  to  a  party 
too  longf  and  loo  completely  prosperous — to  terminate  by  suicide 
so  existence  of  five-and -twenty  years.  Jn  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's ministry  Mr.  Cannins^  received  the  Foreig^n  Seals — Lord 
Fitzharris  became  his  under- secretary — Lord  GranviUe  Leveson 
went  as  ambassador  to  Russia — and  Lord  MalmesburVi  confi- 
dentially consultetl  by  Mr*  Cannina:»  brino^a  down  to  the  Battle 
of  Wagram  aod  the  Convention  of  Cintra— but  with  little  de- 
tail and  no  novelty — ^his  summary  of  our  foreign  and  domestic 
trunsactions. 

*  Here/  says  the  Editor,  in  his  partin^^  words  — 

'  Here  Lord  Malmesbury  appears  to  have  closed  this  Diary. 

•  Of  the  Journal  which  I  have  published^  and  which  composes  this 
fourth  volume,  it  may  be  eaid  that  it  coniains  mueh  matter  already 
known  to  the  reader.  I  have  not  snp pressed  it  on  that  account,  because 
1  thiuk  that  no  corroborative  evidence  of  histon,^  can  be  produced  so  un- 
Btispidotis  as  a  diary,  in  which  events  and  conversations  are  regularly 
recorded  within  a  few  hours  of  their  occurrence,  and  that  by  an  intelli- 
gent obBerver  (like  Lord  Malmesbury),  who&c  pergonal  ambition  has 
been  satisfied  with  high  rewards,  or  arrested  by  incurable  infirmity. 
The  man  who  is  in  this  position,  having  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear,  and 
writing  f^or  no  immediate  purpseof  the  day » will  probably  relate  history 
with  as  httie  excitement  or  prejudice  as  can  possibly  l>e  found  in  any 
active  mind.'^ — voL  iv.  pp.  411,  412. 

To  s<^une  of  these  last  observations  we  have  by  anlicipalion 
replied  in  the  cbstinction  we  look  between  the  sincerity  of  the 
journalist  and  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  or  justice  of  the  opinions 
he  records :  with  that  reservation  we  grant  to  the  noble  Editor  all 
the  merit  that  he  claims  for  bis  grandfather,  who  is  beyond 
doubt  entitled  to  as  much  credence  as  dtny  Journalizing  politician 

and^ 
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and  quidnunc  can  be  entitled  to.  But  however  trustworthy  tl 
author  may  personally  be.  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are 
give  htni  that  kind  of  implicit  confidence  which  the  Editor  seei 
to  challenge.  In  the  first  place  he  is  very  often  deceived  by 
second-hand  narrative  of  facts ;  but  even  when  the  naked  fact 
true,  it  may  be  so  disguised  by  being  clothed  in  black  or  in  wi 
as  not  to  be  recognizable.  Of  such  a  diary  it  may  be  said,  as  11 
Stoic  said  of  human  life  in  general — rapxfTfT$i  tous  dvQpe!>'frovs 
ra  ^pajfAara*  aXX«  ra  irBpl  rwv  'j^payfJidreuy  loyfA^ra. — no  O] 
alive  would,  we  believe,  be  much  disturbed  by  anj  of  the  fa* 
recorded  by  Lord  Mahnesbury  if  simply  and  accurately  narmi 
though  great  and  serious  pain  has  been  inflicted  by 
colour  that  he  gives  them  ami  the  opinions  which  his  grai 
authority  pronounces  upon  them.  No  man,  however  honest, 
even  kind-hearted,  can  be  free  from  temporary  unpressions 
personal  prejudices — which,  though  they  should  have  only  flash 
nuimentarily  across  his  mind*  stand  permanently  Daffuerreohni 
in  his  Diary — so  that  truth  itself  becomes  an  auxiliary  to  lali 
ht*od.  On  the  whole  we  are  bound  to  say^  this  publication  sei 
to  us  to  be  in  principle  wholly  unwarrantable — that  as  r 
either  ]>ol it ical  events  or  personal  character^  it  would  be  in  gene 
a  very  fallacious  guide* — that  any  historical  value  it  may  \m 
is  nearly  counter- balanced  by  the  false  impressions  it  so 
quenlly  creates — and^  finally,  that  the  confidence  and  security 
private  life — the  great  foundations  of  society— are  seriously  coin*| 
promised  by  a  precedent,  which  is  the  more  dangerous  from  I 
amusement  that  it  affords,  and  the  respectable  names  with  whi 
it  is  unfortunately  connected. 


Art.  V ,—Spiodah'a ;  a  Collection  of  Proceedings  of  Cmtt 
tioju,  Scc^  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury ,  from  1547  to  1715 
with  Notes  historical  and  explanatory.  By  Ei>ward  Cari 
WELL,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  Alban  s  HalL  Oxford,  Univc 
sity  Press,  1843, 

TWO  words  are  *in  common  use  amongst  us»  Parliament  an 
Convocation f  employed  familiarly  in  society  by  those  wl 
discuss  Church  subjects,  as  possessing  parallel  meanings.  Well 
any  individual  so  conversing  at  his  breakfast  table,  calletl  uc 
by  a  son  or  a  pupil*  to  explain  the  analogies  between  these  it 
bodies,  we  believe  he  would,  according  to  the  general  impressioa 
imbibed  from  the  ordinary  recollections  and  usual  course 
reading*  do  so  nearly  in  the  following  terms :— '  Convocation  is  (k 

*  Ecclesiastical  Parliament,  competent  to  legislate  upon  the  affair 

*  of  the  Church,  framed  after  the  model  of  the  civil  Parliament* 

'  Dr,  Juhr 


Convocation* 

*  Dr.  Jolinson  said  he  would  slnnrl  before  a  battery  of  rannon  to 

*  restore  Cc>nvocalif>n  tt>  its  full  power.     It  is  mw  supreme  tf*- 

*  sembly^  amsiding  of  two  houMS.      In  the  upper  house,  the  arcb- 

*  bishops  with  his  bishops,  corresponds  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  in 

*  llie  lower,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  inferior  clergy,  planned 

*  like  the  House  of  Commons,     The  members  who  represent  the 

*  inferior  clergy  are  called  proctors.     The  proctors  for  the  calhe- 

*  dral  chapters,  and  the  proctors  for  the  body  of  the  parochial 
'  clergy  of  the  dioceses,  severally  conespond  with  the  borough 
'  members  and  the  county  members.     It  is  true  that  the  clergy 

*  cannot  proceed  to  business  without  a  licence  from  the  Queen 

*  as  Head  of  the  Churek.     Were  that  granted,  Convocation  would 

*  be  at  full  liberty  to  act;  and  all  that  is  needed  for  the  purpose 

*  of  settbng  any  dispute  or  difference  in  the  Church  is  to  allow 
'  this  venerable  assembly  to  resume  its  proper  ecclesiaslical  func- 
'  Uons/ 

This  recommendation,  which  we  have  seen  repeatedly  in  print, 
and  again  reviving  in  common  conversation,  is  given  in  goixi 
faith*  Those  who  advocate  the  intervention  of  *  Convocation ' 
upon  the  erroneous  though  popular  hypothesis  that  it  is  the  one 
ecclesiastical  legislature,  know  that  the  rights  of  the  Parliamentary 
peerage  are  definite  and  certain^  that  the  electoral  constituencies 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house  of  Par- 
liament are  settled  by  law,  that  the  mutual  relations  of  Lords  and 
Commons  towards  each  other  and  towards  the  Crown  are  accu- 
rately determined — ^and  that  Parliament  has  power  to  discharge 
its  functions  with  regularitv  and  efticiency.  All  this  they  know—* 
and  they  take  it  for  granted  tbat  *  Convocation '  is  invested  with 
the  same  attribules.  Alas  \  the  mischief  that  arises  fn)ni  taking 
things  for  granted  [  Were  a  '  Convocation '  sudden! t/  called  again 
into  action,  it  would,  somewhat  like  the  etats  f/cmh'tmx  of  France 
in  I7H9,  constitute  the  most  mischievous  of  all  legislatures,  — an 
ancient  legislature,  bearing  an  historical  name,  possessing  or  claim- 
ing great  legal  powers,  unhappily  revived  after  generations  of 
desuetude,  not  by  the  renovation  of  its  pristine  spirit,  but  as  an 
expedient  at  a  period  of  popular  excitement,  and  under  the  pinch 
of  necessity : — a  Synod  containing  within  it  individuals  who,  from 
character  and  station,  would  deserve  and  command  the  highest 
respect,  and  yet  composed  of  members  wholly  unused  to  act  toge- 
ther in  their  canonical  capacity — unaccustomed  to  render  due  sub- 
mission or  to  enforce  due  obedience — uniried  to  speech,  excepting 
in  voluntary  societies,  whose  etho^  is  totally  adverse  to  the  ctmsti- 
tution  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly^ — taught*  in  these  anomalous 
associations,  to  beg  for  external  aid,  instead  of  depending  upon 
iheir  own  inherent  powers — trained  upon  the  platform  to  address 

themselves 
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themsel^refl  to  the  passions  and  imaginations  of  a  mixed  mnltttodft 
rather  than  to  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  reason  of  respon- 
sible teachers  and  chosen  guides — having  all  to  unlearn  as  to  theit 
habits  of  transacting  public  affairs,  and  all  to  learn  as  to  the  mod6 
of  exercising  their  resuscitated  duties— cut  off,  as  a  deliberative 
Sjnod^  from  all  traditions  of  the  past,  and  ignorant  of  their  tni6 
position  in  the  present  time — destitute  of  collective  experienoey 
and  therefore  of  collective  foresight.  Such  a  body,  stimulated 
into  morbid  activity,  would  combine  all  the  inconveniences  of  aH 
obsolete  institution  with  the  rashness  of  a  new  experiment ;  and, 
under  existing  circumstances^  involve  the  Church  in  inextricable 
confusion.  And  more — if  the  revival  of  Convocation,  as  an  eccle- 
siastical legislature,  be  so  fraught  with  danger^  there  is  no  other 
power  which  can  (at  present)  supply  its  place.  Parliament  cannot 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  without  violating  those  prin- 
ciples of  religious  liberty  which  have  become  vital  elements  of  the 
British  constitution. — Hard  propositions,  but  from  which  there  is 
no  escape.  The  Church  must  be  content  to  know  that  hsf 
strength  is  to  sit  still.  -^! 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  any  administrative  if 
legislative  assembly,  our  first  step  must  be  to  consider  tht 
authorities  by  which  it  is  convened.  For  the  purpose,  therefore^ 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  synods  of  the  Church,  we  must 
repair  to  the  ancient  Officina  Brevium,  the  common-law  side  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  whose  remaining  workshops,  the 
Crown  Office  and  the  '  Petty-bag'  Office,  carry  on  the  business, 
so  to  speak,  within  the  smoky  precincts  of  the  Rolls'  Yard.  The 
first  is  the  Parliamentary  writ,  which  issues  in  the  following 
form  to  the  two  archbishops  and  all  the  bishops  of  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  commonly  called  England — and  few  people, 
we  believe,  are  aware,  that  when  an  archbishop  or  a  bishop  receives 
his  parliamentary  summons,  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  are  in- 
cluded in  the  call. 

*  Victoria,  &c.,  to  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God  and  our  right 
trusty  and  well  beloved  Councillor,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
[or,  to  the  Right  Reverend,  &c.,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Exeter],  greeting : 
Whereas,  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  our  Council,  for  certain  arduotii 
and  urgent  affairs  concerning  Us,  the  state  and  defence  of  our  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Church,  we  have  ordered  a  certain  Parliament  to  be 
holden  at  our  city  of  Westminster  on  the  19th  day  of  August  next 
ensuing ;  and  therein  to  treat  and  have  conference  with  the  prektes, 
great  wen,  and  peers  of  our  realm ;  we,  strictly  enjoining,  command 
you,  upon  the  faith  and  love  by  which  30U  are  bound  to  us,  that  the 
weightiness  of  the  said  affairs  and  imminent  perils  considered,  waiving 
all  excuses,  you  be  at  the  same  day  personally  present  with  us  and  with 
the  said  prelates,  great  men  and  peers,  to  treat  and  give  counsel  upon 

the 
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the  affairs  aforesuld ;  and  ibia^  m  you  regard  our  honour  and  the  lafety 
and  defence  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  and  Church,  and  dispatch  of 
the  said  affairs,  in  nowise  dt»  omit.  Fi>rewafmng  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  your  Church  of  Canterbury  [Exeter],  and  the  archdcacona^  and  all  the 
clergy  of  your  dio^ese^  that  they,  the  said  dean  and  archdeacons  in  their 
proper  peraons,  and  the  said  chapter  by  one,  and  the  said  clergy  by  two 
meet  proctorB—severully  having  full  and  eufficient  authority  from  them,  the 
said  chapter  and  clergy— at  the  said  day  and  place  be  personally  present 
to  content  to  those  things  which  then  and  there  by  tlic  common  coutwel 
of  our  said  United  Kingdom^  by  the  favour  of  the  Divine  clemency, 
shall  happen  to  be  ordained.  Witness  on rself  at  Westminster,  the  23rd 
day  of  June,  in  the  5th  year  of  our  reign.' 

VVilh  respect  to  the  Irish  archbishops  atid  bishops,  after  the 
tame  preamble,  the  writ  proceetJs  to  the  following-  effect.  It  was 
originally,  except  as  to  some  slight  verbal  differences  which  arose 
when  the  writs  were  translated  from  the  Latin»  the  same  as  the 
English  writ,  but  was  altered  at  the  Union, 

•  We  strictly  enjoining,  &c-,  command  you,  &c.,  that  the  weigh tiness 
of  the  said  affairs  and  imminent  perils  considered j  waiving  all  excuses, 
you  be  personally  preeent  at  our  said  Parliament^  ai  ami  during  mwh 
aesidfm  or  ^essiotu  t)ierevj\  ai  ami  during  which  ^  ar  cor  ding  to  I  he  rota- 
titm  prescribed  and  ordain  fid  in  iiie  ntaitMe  on  that  be  huff  made  and 

protfitied^  you,  the  eaid  Archbishop  of  [or  Bishop  of  —],  ought 

to  be  therein  personally  present.     Premouiifhing  the  dean  and  chapt*  r 

of  your  church  of ,  and  the  archdeacon  and  the  whule  clergy  by 

two  6tting  procurators,  having  full  and  sufficient  power  from  the  said 
chapter  and  clergy  generally,  to  be  personally  present  at  the  said  Par- 
liament, to  consent  to  those  things  which  then  and  there,  by  the  common 
advice  of  our  said  Umted  Kingdom,  the  Divine  Grace  assisting,  shall  be 
ordained.* 

Concurrently  with  the  Parliamentary  writs  which  emanate 
from  the  '  petty  bag,*  the  Convocation  writs  issue  from  the  Crtmn 
Office :  these  are  addressed  only  U*  the  two  primates  of  Canter- 
bi2ry  and  York,  but  not  to  the  I  rish  Primates : — 

•  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God*  of  the  United  Kitigdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  To  the  Moftt 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  our  right  trusty  and  well-btdoved  Councillor, 
William,  by  the  same  grace.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  Primate  of  all 
England  and  Metropolitan  [or  Edward,  Archbishop  of  York,  &cj, 
greeting*  By  reasoji  of  certain  diliicult  and  urgent  atFairs  concern iujj 
UF,  the  security  and  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  peace 
and  tranquillity,  public  good  and  defence  of  our  kingdom  and  our  subjects 
of  the  same  :  We  command  you,  entreating  you  by  the  faith  and  love 
which  you  owe  us,  that  having  in  due  manner  considered  and  weighed 
the  many  premises,  you  call  together,  with  all  convenient  speed,  in 
lawful  manner,  all  and  singular  the  bishops  of  your  province  and  deans 

iiy|>f  your  cathedral  churches^  and  also  the  archdeacons,  chapters  and 

collegcf, 
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colleges,  and  the  whole  clergy  of  every  dioceBe  of  the  same  provin 
to  appear  before  you  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Paul,  Lcmdo 
for  of  SAint  Peter,  York],  on  the  20th  day  of  August  next  ensuing 
or  elsewhere,  m  it  shall  Beeni  raost  expedient,  to  treat  of,  agree 
and  conclude  upon  the  premises  and  other  things  which  to  them  sli 
then  at  ihe  same  place  be  more  clearly  expkined  in  our  behalf ;  and  th 
a»  you  love  u^,  the  state  of  our  kingdom^  and  honour,  and  good  of  ( 
aforesaid  Church,  by  no  means  omit*     Witness  ourstlf  at  Westrainsu 
the  23rd  day  of  June,  in  the  5lb  year  of  our  reign,' 

Furnished  with  theae  concurrent  royal  writs,  let  os  for  the  pr 
sent  consider  the  case  of  Eng-lantI ;  and  the  first  j>oinl  requiring! 
positive  determination  will  be  as  to  the  capacity  in  which  the  cle 
ought  to  assemble.    According  to  the  prfi^muuientes  clause,^  as  ill 
tennedj  in  the  parliamentary  writ  of  summons,  the  capitular  afl 
diocesan  clergy  of  England  and  Ireland  are  to  conjoin  ihemselvi 
to  Parliament ;  ihey  are  to  be  personalh/  present  before  the  Que 
in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  on  the  lOlhof  August,  inwhic 
case,  as  there  is  but  one  Parliament^  s(»  would  there  be  but  i 
assembly  of  the  clergy,  and  that  ifworporatcd  with    Parliameis 
Not  so  according  to  the   Convocation  writ.       Pursuant  to  1% 
writ,  the  members  of  each  English  province  are  to  appear  befa 
the  several  Primates  in  their  spiritual  capacity  at  London  and 
York,  on  the  20th  of  August — one  Parliament  and  two  Englii 
Convoc^alions  —  which  writ  shall    they  obey?      Shall    twenty 
six  English  prelates  advance  each  at  the  head  of  his  Jetaeb 
ment  to  l^alace  Yard  at  Westminster,  or  shall  the  two  Primal^ 
expect  the  suffragtuas  and  clergy  of  their  respective  provinces 
St,  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  St.  Peter's  Minster?     In  other  wor 
shall  the  clergy   exercise  their  power  as  a  component  part 
Parliament ;    or  shall  they   assemble   synodically  ?      Who  sha 
decide  as  to  the  capacity  in  which  the  clergy  shall  be  thus 
vened  ?     Is  the  question  tc*  be  determined  by  the  archbishop 
or  by  the  bishops,  or  by  the  crown  ?     Each  prelate  receives 
own  individual  Parliamentary  summons.     Supposing  differeno 
of  opinion  were  to  arise  amongst  the  bench,  and  a  jiorlion  of  th 
prelates  were  to  return  their  writs  into  the  Crown-Office,  hi 
the  sheriffs,  whilst  the  others  met  synothcally,  what  would 
the  result  of  such  a  division,  which  was  on  the  point  of  occurrin 
in  the  last  century?     If  all  the  clergy  agree,  or  are  persuaded  i 
agree,  to  meet  under  the  Parliamentary  writ*  what  are  I  heir  reli 
tions  and  privileges  towards  the  Houses  of  Ltjrds  and  Common 
Will  the  knights,  citizens,  and   burgesses  allow  the  deans,  arcl^ 

*  Frqm  iU  iiiiiial  WQrdi  in  th^  Latin  wrks,  translated  *  Forewammg*  in  the  EogU 
writSj  and  *  PremomKhmff '  in  tlie  Iriah.  The  clause  drft  appears  in  the  reign  \ 
Edward  L,  and  liai  coiitinued  unaltered  in  iubitiince  to  the  pment  timr, 
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deacons,  and  procU^rs  to  Luke  tlioir  teaU  iti  ibe  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  in  the  lobby  f  Is  ihe  Speaker  to  admit  the  Frolt»culor 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Cmivocatiuii  to  a  mtiiety  <>f  his  chair  ? 
What  are  they  to  do?  What  are  their  prjwers  in  Parliament? 
Are  ihey  to  appear  as  co-ordinate  members,  ov  as  a  distinct 
hilQfe  ?  ^  Neither  the  research  nor  ihe  hostility  of  Wake,  and 
Hcidy,  aiul  Altcrbury  have  been  able  to  solve  any  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  parliamentary  character  *>f  the  clergy 
under  the  '  praemuoientes*  clause;  can  even  Halhim  do  so  now? 

We  need  not,  however,  pursue  this  branch  of  inquiry,  because, 
if  precedent  be  regarded,  it  is  most  probable  ihiit  the  clerg^y  would 
assemble  synodically.  It  is  not  ctutain  whether  the  Parliamentary 
prcemunientes  clause  has  ever  been  stricdy  obeyed.  We  shall 
abstain  from  anv  historical  discussion  of  the  subject  The  clause 
was  not  agreeable  tu  the  ancient  clergy,  who  considered  it  as  an 
invasion  oi  their  privileges.  Prynne  and  Coke,  like  most  of  the 
common  lawyers,   have   propajj^ated  many  errors  concerning  its 

erati^iti.     The  concurrent  Ctm vocation  writ  was  probably  in- 

iduced  to  enable  the  clergy  to  save  their  privileges  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  money.  When  got  together  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  aids  and  subsidies,  the  Convocations  naturally  assumed 
more  or  less  of  a  Parliamentary  aspeet ;  but  if  the  sterlings  which 
rame  into  the  Exchequer  would  ring  upon  the  pay-table,  my 
Lord  High  Treasurer  did  not  make  any  particular  inquiries  as 
In  the  character  of  the  parties  from  whom  the  silver  was  received; 
and  it  is  clear,  as  Burnet  says,  the  clergy  have^  '  for  several  hun- 
dred years  past,  only  assembled  synodically/  The  archbishops 
liAvc  alw^ays  been  used  to  issue  tlieir  citations  and  mandates  pur- 
i»uanl  to  their  respective  Convocation  writs,  which  are  set  forth  m 
h(Fc  verba.  The  process  is  executed  in  both  provinces  with  entire 
regularity;  Upon  paper  each  Convocation  is  coniplele  in  itself. 
Tlierefore,  instead  of  having  one  supreme  ecclesiastical  Parlia- 
ment for  England,  we  have  two  co-ordinate  ecclesiastical  Parlia- 
ments; the  Convocation  for  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  ihe 
Convocation  for  the  province  of  York.  For  Ireland  we  have  no 
Convocation  at  alL 

Thus  stand  matters  in  practice.  As  it  is  well  known  that  the 
clergy  of  Canterbury  or  York  meet  only  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing a  sermon,  voting  an  address,  and  then  continuing  in  a  slate  of 
suspended  vital ily,  the  mandates  and  ci tuitions  are  carried  into  effect 
wiihout  attracting  any  allenlion.  But  should  tt  be  deierniiued 
that  ihey  are  to  transact  business,  then  for  the  lu^^  of  war. 

First  of  all  will  arise  the  grave  question  :  Has  ihe  archbishop 
the  j'jower  of  excluding  a  bishop>  or  of  dispensing  with  the  pre- 
sence of  any  clergy  who  ought  to  attend?     If  the  question  be 
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decided  in  the  negative,  then  all  the  colonial  bishaps  must  be 
summoned,  as  suffragans  of  Canterbury,  and  their  dei^y  also. 
To  a  Parliamentary  Convocation   no  bishops  are  called,  except- 
ing such  as  are  reputed*  to  have  Parliamentary  baronies*      But  a 
provincial  synod  meets  according  to  the  canon  law :  therefore  the 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  alwajf 
appear  in  the  Convocation  of  York.     Whatever  may  be  the  vndih 
of  ocean  separating  the   colonial  bishoprics  from  England,  thejj 
are,  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes,  as  much  part  and  parcel 
the  province  of  Canterbury  as  if  they  were  in  the  Channel.    Wlii 
summons  or  warning  is  lo  be  given  to  these  colonial  prelates f, 
Arc  they  to  appear  in  person  or  by  proctors  ?     If  by  proctors,  bf  j 
one  or  by  two?     If  by  twoj  ought  sucli  proctors  to  possess  a  joii 
or  a  separate  vote  ? — and  would  they  be  entitled  to  vote  at  ihei 
discretion,  or  acconling  to  instructions  from  the  colonial  prelati 
whom  they  represent  ?     These  points,  and  a  great  many  moi 
relating  to  the  colonial  episcopacy,  must  be  settled,  before  tli-^ 
synodical  acts  of  Canterbury  could  be  conducted  with  canonical 
regularity  or  validity. 

More  important,  as  being  more  closely  connected  with  excr 
able  feel  ings,  are  the  questions  arisin<r  respecting  the  inferior  clei 
who,  Ijoth  in  Canterbury  and  in  York,  consist  of  two  classes — ^tl 
elected  members  and  the  official  members.  We  will  begin  wii 
the  former,  thai  is  to  sav,  the  proc  tors  of  the  cathedral  and  coll 
giale  chapters  and  of  the  parochial  clergy.  At  present  the  el 
tions  are  made  quietly  in  localities  of  great  Iranquilbtj,  wit! 
the  placid  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  or  the  vestry-room  of 
country  church,  or  the  archdeacon's  dlning-parlour.  Bat  wh 
parlies  are  wide  awake,  they  will  investigate,  and  rigidly  too.  A 
the  Chapters,  as  altered  and  abridged  by  recent  statutes,  to  n 
tain  their  original  riirhts  of  electing  the  capitular  proctors! 
With  respect  to  the  parochial  clergy,  is  the  elective  franchise 
l>c  confined  to  incumbents,  *  parsons,  rectors,  vicars,  and  perpi 
tual  curates  of  the  old  foundation,  paying  first-fruits  and  lent!: 
and  heretofore  charged  to  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  clergy 
— or  are  ministers  of  our  mndern  anomalies — district  church 
trustee  churches,  licensed  chapels,  and  the  like,  erected  or  sano 
tinned  pursuant  to  modern  acts  of  Parliament — acts  passed  uiih 
the  sincere  intention,  we  admit,  of  providing  the  means  of  Di\n 
Worship,  but  with  little  recollection  of  the  principles  of  ecclesi; 
tical  jurisdiction, — are  these  also  to  participate  in  the  elective  fm 
chise  ?    Have  such  ministers  any  legal  right  to  vote  ?    If  they  havi 

*  *  RppiiCe*!  j  *  for  we  have  itouljU  wLetbcr  the  liaronial  Tenuu'  be  leftUy  « 
foundation  of  tlie  gummoiif.  TLe  mclugiun  of  ihe  clergy  generally  in  the  lammgi 
•e«m»  agoitwL  tlmt  uutiun* 
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fko  legal  riglit  to  vote,  seeing  the  moral  right  tbey  possess^  would 

not  their  exdosioti  excite  tlje  greatest  (Jissatisfaclion  ?  Would 
ooi  many  of  the  clergy  of  this  class  tender  tbeir  voles?  Is  the 
archdeacon  (the  usual  returning  officer)  to  accept  or  to  refuse 
them?  Is  there  any  authority  competent  to  support  him  by 
'  Advice  ?  Is  it  not  more  tlian  probable  that  a  diversity  of  prac- 
tice might  obtain  in  (hffcrent  and  distant  archdeaconries  and 
^ioceses?  Woukl  Chichester  and  Ciiester^  for  example,  follow 
ibe  same  rule?  What  15  the  clerical  constituency  in  the  colo- 
nial dioceses?  Does  it  belong  equally  to  the  appointees  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  of  the  Colonial  Church 
Society,  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel? 
And  is  the  election  U)  be  made  after  one  model  in  Madras 
and  New  Zealand,  in  Tasmania  and  Toronto  ?  Furthermore, 
when  all  the  questions  relating  to  the  constituency  are  dispatched, 
.we  then  open  a  new  set  as  to  the  cjualiEcation  of  the  member. 
At  present  the  usage  is  to  elect  none  but  members  of  the  chapter 
as  capitnlar  proctors,  and  none  but  beneficed  clerks  within  the 
archdeaconry  or  diocese  as  proctors  for  the  archdeaconry  or  dio- 
cese. Is  this  custom  binding  or  arhitrary?  Is  not  the  proctor* 
ship  open  to  any  clerk,  beneficed  anywhere^  or  nowhere  ? 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  take  a  little  breathing  time  and  con- 
template the  elections.  In  the  province  of  Caiilerbiiry  the 
Convocation  writ  is  set  in  motion  by  the  Arclibisbop's  mandate, 
directed  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  dean  of  the  province,  who^ 
in  that  character,  issues  his  mandate  to  each  of  the  bishops  within 
that  province,  directing  them  to  carry  the  writ  into  execution  in 
their  respective  dioceses.  So  far  as  relates  to  his  own  diocese, 
Luntkm.  he  issues  Ijis  mandates  to  the  deans  and  chapters  of  St. 
PauFs  and  Westminster,  and  to  the  archdeacons  of  the  ihocese. 
commanding  the  latter  to  convene  the  clergy,  and  to  elect  proctors, 
and  return  their  names.  Each  archdeaconry  being  separately 
summoned,  makes  a  separate  election  of  proctors;  and  on  their 
names  being  returned  to  the  bishop,  he  nominates  Vwo  proctors  from 

K amongst  the  archidiaconal  proctors,  and  these  proctors,  by  virtue 
iif  his  lordship's  choice,  represent  the  whole  diocese. 
In  the  diocese  of  Saiki/tin/  the  registrar  issues  mandates  from 
the  bishop,  directed  to  the  dean  and  chapter  and  the  archdeacons 
of  the  diocese,  requesting  them  respectively  to  convene  the  chapter 
l^^and  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconries  in  such  convenient  places 
■bs  they  may  ibmk  fit.     Upon  receipt  of  these  mandates,  the  archi- 
^K}iaconal  registrars  direct  the  apparitors  to  cite  the  clergy  to  at  tend 
PPhe  place  of  meeting  accordingly.     When  the  clergy  of  the  arch- 
deaconry meet,  they  appoint  two  clerks  of  iheir  own  archdeaconry 
as  their  proctors,  to  attend  in  the  bishop's  courts  for  the  purpose 
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of  electing^  from  amongst  themselves  two  proctors,  who  are  to 
represent  the  whole  diocese.  In  Salisbury,  therefore,  the  archi- 
(liaconal  proctors  constitute  an  electoral  college,  but  who  confine 
their  selection  to  themselves. 

In  the  diocese  of  Exeter  the  principle  of  popular  representation 
is  fully  carried  out  The  bishop  issues  his  mandates  to  the 
several  archdeacons  and  the  judges  of  the  peculiar  jurisdictions, 
requiring  each  to  cite  the  clergy  within  his  jurisdiction  to  appear 
at  the  consistorial  courts  before  the  judge  of  the  diocesan  con- 
sistory. Here  the  clergy  of  the  whole  diocese  appear  in  a  body, 
and  elect  two  of  their  own  body  as  proctors^  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  election. 

There  are  many  other  variations ;  in  fact,  hardly  any  two  dio- 
ceses pursue  exactly  the  same  practice.  Those  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  ancient  records  will  scarcely  doubt,  but  that 
at  different  periods  diversities  of  usage  will  be  found  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  same  diocese,  thus  affording  further  nest-eggs  of 
difficulty  and  confusion. 

But  we  have  only  dipped  the  tips  of  our  fingers  into  the  sea  of 
perplexities.  Supposing  there  should  be  a  contested  election  for 
an  archidiaconal  proctor  in  Canterbury  province — and  who  caa 
doubt  but  that  many  an  election  would  be  fiercely  contested  ? — 
how  is  the  poll  to  be  taken  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  or  by  Arch- 
deacon Hale?  If  a  scrutiny  be  demanded,  how  is  such  scrutiny 
to  be  granted  ?  If  the  legality  of  a  vote  or  the  qualification  of  a 
proctor  be  objected  to,  who  is  to  determine  the  objection?  Is 
the  return  to  be  decided  by  the  Archdeacon,  or  by  the  Bishop,  or 
by  the  Primate,  or  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation*  or  by 
both  Houses  together,  or  by  the  Privy  Council,  or  by  the  Crown  1 
A  very  good  argument — such  as  would  have  delighted  Lord 
Coke — might  be  raised  for  any  one  of  these  jurisdictions — non 
obstante  that,  some  how  or  another,  he  would  have  contrived  to 
give  it  to  the  last.  Parliamentary  election  law  is  sufficiently 
puzzling,  but  there  are  materials  for  the  ingenuity  of  counsel  to 
work  upon.  From  what  precedents  are  we  to  collect  the  needful 
body  of  Convocationary  election  law  ?  Reports  and  Canons  arc 
equally  silent.  What  a  cheering  prospect  for  the  Convocationary 
election  bar  which  will  have  to  start  into  existence!  Fancy  Dr. 
Addams  and  Mr.  James  Hope,  and  Dr.  Robert  Phillimore  and 
Dr.  Twiss,  all  labouring  to  extract  all  the  needful  from  the 
single  case  of  Prebendary  Dennis,  who  (1820)  contested  the  seat 
for  Exeter — the  only  Convocation  election  case  which  has  ever 
been  decided  within  the  memory  of  man,  or  before. 

Furthermore,  what  would  be  the  result  of  any  proceeding  by 
which  the  election  of  an  archidiaconal  proctor  might  be  declared 

void? 
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void?     As  above  stated,  many  of  ihcse  eeelcsinsircnl  elections  arc 

nccf>rding  tt>  a  complicaled  process.  If,  aflcr  the  eleclion  af  a 
diocesan  proctor,  the  election  of  any  of  I  he  archidiaconal  proctors 
were  declared  void,  would  not  this  defect  of  title  in  the  arcliklia- 
conal  proctor  vacate  the  seat  of  the  diocesan  proctor  for  whom  he 
had  voted?  Have  the  archidiaconal  proctors  joint  electoral  votes, 
or  separate  eledoral  votes?  Supposinsr  the  election  of  one  archi- 
diaconal procror  were  declareil  void,  would  his  felh»w- proctor  be 
empowered  to  vote?  In  case  of  the  avoidance  of  an  election. 
either  before  the  session  or  afterwards,  is  it  clcarlv  known  in  what 
Dianner  the  reluming^  officers  are  to  proceed  to  a  new  elecli<m  ? 
How  arc  the  proctors  of  the  colonial  dioceses  to  be  elected  and 
returned— ^according-  to  the  custom  of  London,  or  of  Sarum, 
or  of  Exeter  ?  What  are  the  powers  of  the  capittdar  and  dio- 
cesan proctors  in  the  Convocation  ?  They  are  not  representatives 
in  the  ordinary  meaninp;  of  the  term,  Imi  procurators,  i.e^,  attor- 
neys, acting-  under  a  power.  According-  to  the  forms  in  use  in 
some  dioceses,,  the  proctors  are  apptjin ted  joint  proctors  ;  in  olhem 
they  are  appointed  jointly  and  severally,  hi  the  first  case  it  should 
seem  that  they  have  only  one  vote,  and  that  both  must  attend  in 
the  house  to  give  that  one  vote.  According  to  the  second,  the 
two  proctors  have  each  a  vote  at  lhei.r  discretion,  and,  as  it  should 
seem  (though  the  matter  Is  not  certain),  may  vote  different  ways. 
In  some  dioceses  the  proctors  have  the  power  of  substituting  other 
proctors  in  their  stead,  and  this  without  limitation  of  number — 
bow  may  they  vote,  in  a  lump  or  per  capita?  All  these  cfuestioni 
are  only  awaiting  their  soluticm  when  the  next  Convocation  shall 
be  held. — ^We  say  nothing  of  the  amusing  interludes — canvassingr 
upon  the  Pastoral  Aid  interest  in  opposition  to  the  *  S»  P,  G/ 
candidate,  addresses  to  the  electors,  active  committees,  advertise- 
ments! bills  on  the  walls>  puffs  and  squibs  (circulated  between 
the  leaves  of  tracts  by  *  Charlotte  Elizabeth/  or  Mrs.  Sher* 
wood),  arrangements  for  bringing  up  ihe  voters  to  the  poll,  special 
trains  on  the  Great  Western,  subscriptions  for  paying  ihcir  ex- 
penses,— petitions  full  of  charges  of  bribery,  intimidation,  treat- 
ing»  and  coercion, — two  invitations  to  the  Palace  in  one  week, — a 
private  deputation  from  the  ladies*  branch-auxiliary, — ^non- renewal 
of  the  '  grant  for  the  additional  curate,'— a  tlireat  to  withhold 
Easter  offerings, —  conflicting  evidence  as  to  beef-steaks  and 
porter,  turtle-soup  and  champagne, —  all  of  which  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  electoral  const itution  of  the  eccle' 
siastical  Parliament,  unless  corrected  by  proper  legislation  be- 
Jcireliand, 

Willi  respect  to  tlic  dignitaries  who  sit  in  I  lie  Lower  House 
of  Canterbury,  there  is  a  field  equally  open  for  discussion.     It 

should 
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should  seem  that  the  ArcbLishop  has  a  right  to  summon  all — not 
only  the  archdeacons,  but— all  the  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral 
churches,  chancellors,  treasurers,  and  the  like — nay.,  even  the  rural 
deans.  In  more  modern  times,  however,  the  dignilarian  attend* 
ance  usually  consists  (except  so  far  as  it  has  been  altered  by  the 
Suspension  Act,  which  again  opens  many  questions)  of  twenty*two 
deans,  fifty-three  archdeacons,  about  a  dozen  sub-deans,  chancel* 
lors^and  treasurers,  and  one  precentor.  All  these  of  course  must 
attend;  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  colonial  archdeacons f 
Arc  they  to  have  seats  in  the  Convocation,  or  how?  Long  as  thif 
list  of  doubts  respecting  the  composition  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Canterbury  may  appear,  the  subject  is  not  half  exhausted. 

Deeper  and  deeper  still  is  the  slough  of  confusion.     In  tha 
Houses  of  Parliament  all  the  rights,  functions,  and  duties  apper- 
taining to    their  respective  Speakers  are   accurately  ascertained. 
In  the   Houses  of  the  Canterbury  Convocation  these  rights,  du- 
ties, and  functions  are  so  vaguely  defined,  that  the  uncertmntf 
of  authority  would  occasion  the  most    unseemly  disorder.     N<li 
one  can  tell  whether  in  Convocation  the  Archbishop,  as  presi'* 
dent,  is  the  organ  of  his  suffragans,  or  whether  he   has   not  in  | 
many  cases,  a  distinct  and  independent  jurisdiction.      In   Par- 
liament, the   Lord  Chancellor  is  speaker  only  of  the  House  of 
Lords.     In   Canterbury  Convocation,  the  Arcbbisbop   claims  tH  ( 
be  president  of  both  houses.     In   Parliament,  each  house  can 
adjourn    itself  at   pleasure.      In    Convocation,    the    archbishop  | 
claims  the  right  of  adjourning  the  lower  house,  and  the  lower  j 
bouse  claims  the  right  of  sitting  in  despite  of  the  archbishop. 
In  Parliament,  the  relations  between   the  two  houses  are  settled  1 
and  defined.     In   the  province  of  Canterbury  they  are  entirely] 
unsettled  and  undefined*     Some  say  that  the  right  of  decreeing  I 
canons  belongs  wholly  to  the  upper  house  :  s<^me  say  they  ought  I 
to  pass   the  lower  house  also.     Some  say  tliat  the  lower  house  ] 
cannot  choose  a  committee  or  enter  upon  any  business,  except  by  ' 
the  permission  of  the  upper  house  :  some  say  the  lower  house 
may  act  entirely  at  their  own  discretion.     When  the  Convocation  ] 
of  Canterbury  last  met  for  the  flispatch  of  business,  in  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Anne  and  George  L,  the  Lower  House   endeavoured 
to  take  a  position  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  the   House  ofl 
Commons*     According  to  the  puerile  and  unfortunate  phraseo- 
logy, the  sign  and  token  of  our  unhappy  dissensions,  the  principles  | 
of  the  Georgian  bishops  in  the  Upi^er  House  ivere  LuitudinariftO 
hm  church,  and  the  principles  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Lotter 
House  were  orthodox  hi(^h  church;  but  when  the  Houses  were  , 
arrayed  against  each  other,  the  Low  Church  Bishops,  who  dis- 
claimed apostolic  succession^  were  all  for  higb-fiymg  prelatic  au- 
thority, 
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thority,  and  the  High  Church  inferior  clergy,  who  ackuowlcdged 
it,  were  all  for  independence*  The  Government  silenced  the 
dispute  bj  laying  its  heavy  hand  upon  the  synod.  Were  the 
clergy  now  to  meet  again  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  similar 
disputes  would  be  revived  with  the  greatest  acrimony.  Who 
would  consent  to  be  surely  for  peace  ?  If  such  dissensions  were 
to  be  exhibited  again  by  our  modern  '  organs  of  intelligence*' — 

*  Times/  *  Chronicle/  '  Spectator/  *  Examiner/  but  above  all  by 

*  Punch ^ — Punch  in  Convocation — Convocrilion  in  'Punch' — 
might  not  the  enlighleiied  *  public'  be  inclined  to  exclaim,  A 
plague  on  both  your  Houses! 

If  llie  relatitms  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  towards  each  other  are  undefmed,  nay,  even  anlago- 
nislical  and  hostile^  equally  so  are  the  relations  between  the  two 
Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  of  York.  They  are  independent 
of  each  other — like  tlieir  respective  mctroprjlitans,  whose  rival 
claims  were  compromised  by  the  one  taking  the  title  ol  Primate 
of  England,  and  the  other  of  all  l^^n^i^land.  Canons  have  been 
passed  in  York,  which  \uixe  never  been  accepted  by  Canterbury; 
and  yet  ^'ork  has  been  accustomed  to  adopt  the  canons  or  reso- 
lutions of  Canterbury  wilbout  modification  or  discussion.  Is 
this  voluntary  deference  or  legal  dependence  and  subordination? 
Has  Canterbury  any  right  to  demand  this  acquiescence  ? — 
Might  not  York,  with  its  tme  Houae,  in  which  the  five  mitres  ere 
outvotetl  by  the  inferior  members,  take  a  course  entirely  diverse 
from  Canterbury,  where,  as  some  think,  the  Upper  House  of 
twenty- two  I^relales  have  the  sole  legislative  authority,  and,  at  all 
events,  a  veto  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Ltiwer  House  ? 

Diflficullies  upon  difficulties.  If  the  relations  between  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  also  between  the 
two  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  arc  thus  perplexing, 
even  still  more  vague  and  unsatisfactory  and  obscure  are  the 
relations  between  the  two  Convocations  of  the  Chufch  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Convocation,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  of  the  Church 
4»f  Ireland.  In  what  manner  the  fifth  article  of  Union,  *  that  the 
Churcbes  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  now  by  law  established,  be 
united  into  one  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  called  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland/  has  operated,  no  one 
can  telL  The  union  has  not  yet  been  formally  accepted  or  re- 
cognised by  either  Church,  by  any  synodical  act,  canon,  or  for- 
mulary. Parliament  in  legislating  for  either  Church  has  treated 
them  as  distinct  bodies.  No  Irish  bishop  is  ever  translated  to  an 
English  see,  or  vice  verm ;  and  in  many  other  respects,  as  our 
clerical  readers  well  kiu*w,  there  is  d^  Jilm  which,  however  thin, 
prevents  the  coalescence  of  the  churches.     Equally  problematical 
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is  the  iTifinncr  in  which  an  Irish  Convocation  is  to  assemble.     Il , 
it  in  meet  in  four  pnjvinres,  as  of  oUl»  fjr  in  two  provinces  M 
nnitrd  by  Uie  recent  statnlo,  or   in  citviclends,  according  lo  the  I 
I'laiise  in  the  Parli.iincnlary  writs,  altered  lo  suit  the  rotation  of 
the  Irisb   prelates,  acrt^rdinor  to  the  Aci  of  Union?     Assurainj 
that,  according  lo  some  examples  since  the  Reformation,  there  J 
could  be  got  to^etbpr  One  national  Synod  of  Ireland,  would  it  not 
be  entirely  independent  of  the  ITvo  Convocations  of  the  Church! 
of  England,  and,  consequently^  mlg-ht  not  the  three  Convocations  j 
each  adopt  different  canons  or  resolutions  ? 

Wliat  would  be  the  result  if.  amidst  the  strife  of  theology  and] 
politics,  the  sources  of  l>itterness  in  the  Synod  should  be  sud* 
denly  opened?  Are  llie  parties  who  advocalc  the  expediency  of  j 
calling"  their  ideil  ecclesiastical  Parliament  '  Convocation/ into  ] 
activity,  aware  of  llie  process  by  which  the  Proctors  arc  elected? | 
Unequal,  indirect,  complicated,  partial,  and  subject  in  manjl 
dioceses  to  direct  episcopal  nominatitm  and  control,  would  such  J 
a  process  of  <'i>m  posing  the  lower  house  satisfy  the  *  rale -payers,*  I 
if  brought  otit  iip>n  them  by  surprise?  Are  people  aware  hovJ 
the  dioeesan  proctors  are  iiutnumbered  in  Canterbury  by  the  dig- 
nitaries and  cathedral  clergy— there  being  but  fifty-four  proct/in] 
for  the  parochial  clergy,  amidst  the  twenty-two  deans,  the  fifty^lhree  j 
archdeacons,  the  dozen  sub-deans,  chanceliors,  and  treasurers,  and] 
the  one  precentor  ^  and  the  twenty -four  capitular  proctors,  who] 
would  be  the  mere  nominees  of  the  bisliops,  archdeacons,  anji 
deans?  Could  such  an  assemblyj  at  present,  possess  any  influencol 
upon  the  uninformed  and  undisciplined  public  mind  ?  Will  the! 
pnrocliial  clergy  be  contented  to  be  thus  swamped  ?  Above  &llt| 
whut  will  be  the  eflfect  of  the  comparison  between  ihe  constilulionf  { 
of  Canterbury  and  of  York  ?  In  York  they  have  no  distinction  of] 
houses,  and  no  indirect  elections.  The  arcludiaconal  proctors  sill 
as  such,  and  all  the  clergy,  high  and  low,  archbishop,  bishops^J 
f leans,  archdeacons,  and  proctors,  sit  in  one  assembly.  Would  not! 
the  meeting  of  Convocation  be  an  immediate  signal  for  demand* J 
ing  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  of  the  parochial  clergy — the  I 
abolition  of  the  capitular  Old  Sarums — the  union  of  Canlerbury,, 
York,  and  Ireland  inlo  one  synod — -radical  Convocation  Reform^ 
and  this  the  certain  prelude  to  radical  Church  Reform? 

Most  formidable  of  all  are  the  difficulties  existing  between [ 
the  relatitms  of  the  Convocations  towards  the  Crown*  The  royalJ 
supremacy  has  rested  or  rests  upon  two  smtutes,  one  repealed,  thej 
other  subsisting.  By  the  *26tli  lien,  YIIL,  cap,  1,  it  is  enacted] 
that  *  the  King,  our  sovereign  lord,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kingi^ 
of  this  realm,  shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed  the  onlv  su» 
prcme  Head  in  earth  of  theCfmrch  of  Kngland,  cMet]  Anpiiatva 
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Ecclesia.  and  shall  have  and  cDJoy,  annexed  and  united  to  the  im- 
perial crown  of  this  realjii,  as  well  ihe  iklc  and  stvlc  thereof,  as 
all  jurisdiclions,  privilejifps,  authorities,  and  im  muni  lies  lo  the  said 
jbijdignitjofsuiireme  Head  of  the  Church  belonging  or  appertaining'/ 
^Hn  the  margin  of  iLc  statutes  at  1  arge  is  this  note,  '  Kepealed  by 
jHl  and  2  Ph.  and  M.,  c.  8,  revived  by  1  EL ,  c.  1  * — which,  ho iv ever, 
'*  is  not  the  case ;  for  although  the  churchwardens  of  Ware,  Sliore- 
ditcb.  East  Farleigh,  Helslon,  and  Torquay,  and  other  enlightened 
persons^  have  proposed  to  petition  her  Jlajesty  as  Head  of  the 
Churchy  that  title,  as  ought  to  be  known,  was  not  resumed  by 
Ehzaheth ;   nor  was  the  act  of  Henry  VHL  ever  revived;  lier 
Majesty  is  tiot  *  Head  of  the  Church,*  for  a  new  enactment  was 
passed  I  with  very  material  variations  in  its  terms,  and  susceptible 
of  a  very  different  construct  ion.      The  royal  supremacy,  as  it 
now   stands,  depends  upon   the  following  clause  in  the  Act  of 
U^  Eliz.  cap.  1,    ^  An  Act  restoring    to    the  Crown  the  anrient 
ff|unsdictifin  over  the  Stale  Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual,  and  abo- 
lisiiing  all  foreign  power  repugnant  to  the  same:'  r/^-.— *That 
such  jurisdictions,   privileges,   superiorities   and  pre-eminences, 
spiritual   and    ecclesiastical;,    as    by    any  spiritual    or  ecclesias- 
tical  power  or  authority  have  heretofore  been,  or  may  lawfully 
■be  «Ttercised  or  used,  for  the  visitation  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  state 
and  persons,  and  for  reformation^  order  and  correction  of  the  same, 
and  of  all  manner  of  errors t  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  offences, 
contempts  and  enormities,  shall  for  ever,  by  authority  of  this  pre* 
,  jent  Parliament,  be  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial  Crown  of 
Hthis  realm/     The  statute  of  Henry  made  him  more  than  Pope; 
and,   if  not  absolutely  blasphemous,  approaches  to  blasphemy. 
The  statute  of  Elizabeth  only  gives  a  quasi-papal  authority. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  considered  here.  When  this 
supremacy  was  bestowed  upon  the  Crown,  it  was  given  to  Her 
Grace  the  Queen  of  EfiglamL  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  has 
succeeded  to  all  the  love  and  affection  entertained  towards  her 
illustrious  predecessor — but  she  is  not  Queen  of  England.  There 
is  no  longer  such  a  realm  as  England — no  Parliament  of  England 
— and  no  Imperial  Crown  of  England.  In  the  formal  language 
of  the  lawS;,  Her  Majesty  is  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  that  is  not  her  real  style  and 
title;  —  according  to  more  true  and  expressive  language,  she 
is  Queen  of  the  British  Empire,  These  two  sovereigns  possess 
ci»nstitulional  characters  totally  difTerent  from  each  other.  The 
Queen  of  England,  in  her  public  capacity,  was  a  person  possess- 
ing a  transcendent  prerogative  —-an  irresponsible  authority  in  all 
matters  of  government—and  who  could,  antl  did,  direct  and  con* 
trul   all  the    branches  of  spiritual  and  temporal  administration, 
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according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  private  and  personal  convic- 
tion and  conscience,  approaching,  in  religious  matters,  to  what  is] 
termed  infallibility.     Wlien  Secretary  Cecil  said  that  the  Queen] 
might  do  as  much  as  the  Pope,  Archbishop  Parker  would  not  i 
the  least  ^venture  to  dispute  how  far  her   highness  might  do  ii|1 
following  the  Roman  aothnrity-'     A  minister  of  the  Queen  of  I 
England  wfis  simply  the  minister  of  her  absolute  will  and  pleasure,! 
Queen  Elizabeth's  minister  had  no  will  of  his  own^ — Burleigh 
orjuld  not  say  his  soul  was  his  own:  the  Queen  of  England  Wi 
omnipresent.      But  such  authority  as  Queen  Elizabeth  poss 
the  auihority  of  the  Qnettt  qf  Emfhiml,  is  wholly  lost.     The  prill*! 
ciples  of  our  government  have  wholly  altered.     The  Queen  of  th 
British  empire,  in  her  public  capacity,  has  ceased  to  be  a  person: 
the  wearer  of  the  imperial  crown   in  that  public  capacity  is 
abstraction  ;  and  she  can  exercise  no  one  branch  of  public  autho!-l 
rity— no,   not  the  smallest  or  most  inconsiderable,  hut  by  tho« 
responsible  minibters  whom  she  may  accept  or  select,   but  witi 
whose  fiinttiiins,   once    appointed,  she  can  in    nowise  interfere*! 
It  is  their  private  and  personal  opinions  which  rule  the  State — tb 
individuality  of  the  Queen  is  merged  in   the  Queen^s  Cabinel»l 
This  total  change  in  the  nature  of  the  royal  authoriiy,  and  whick 
has  left  to  the  sovereign  nothing  but  an  indirect  iniluence  in  th 
administration  of  public  affairs,  obscurely  rising  under  Charles  11^ 
was  completed  during  the  reia^n  of  George  L     The  new  autha 
rity  had  been  slowly  germinaiing  under  ground,  but  was  suddenl| 
ripened  upon  the  Hanoverian  accession,  when  the  monarch's  ab 
sence  from  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  council  brought  on  llif 
mighty  revolution— the  most  silent,  the  most  unobserved  (for  Hal^l 
lam  was  the  first  who  noticed  it),  and  the  most  influential  tha 
this   country    ever   sustained.      William  II L    and  Queen  Anne 
might,  in  their  public  capacity,  have  an  individual  will  in  civ 
affairs,  or  a  religious  conscience  in  ecclesiastical  affairs — ^butexacili 
at  the  period  when  Convocation  lapsed  into  desuetude,  the  sovf 
reign  ceased  to  possess  any  constitutional  power  of  directing  public 
affairs  according  to  personal  conviction;  and  the  only  princip 
which  could  justify  the  statute  of  Elizabeth — however  impractica 
ble  it  may  have  Ijeen  for  any  sovereign  to  act  satisfactorily  upon  i^ 
— was  subverted,    Initiation, discussion,  veto,  honour,  bounty,  ev< 
mercy, -—all  are  transferred  to  those  who  act  in  the  sovereign*! 
name.    So  strangely  are  the  single  actions  of  single  and  obscur 
individuals  directed   by  Providence  U>  work  upon  the  destiny  < 
nations,  that  the  gesture  of  the  crazy  beggar,  Margaret  NichoUoii 
by  preventing  the ncefor ware!  the  presentation  of  petitions  to  ih 
Royal  hand,  destroyed  the  last  of  the  usages  by  which,  if  we  mafi 
use  the   ejtpression,  the  personality  of  the   monarch   was   sua^ 
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taineJ,  In  all  acts  of  government,  the  person  of  the  sovereign — 
so  far  as  jmhlit'  acts  of  government  are  concerned — merges  in  the 
person  oi  ihe  minister — and  the  moral  rcspmsibility  of  tlie  sove- 
reign, in  llie  exercise  of  audi  acts  of  public  goyernment,  merges, 
most  happily  for  the  peace  of  the  siivereign's  mind  and  the  slabi- 
lity  of  the  throne,  in  that  minister*s  responsibility.  Therefore  *  all 
jnrisdictions,  privileges,  anperiorities,  and  pre-eminences/  which 
belonged  to  Queen  Elizabetb,  and  were  annexed  by  her  stalute 
to  the  Crown,  are  now  transferred  to  the  Home  department^Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1825;  Lord  John  Rnssell,  in  1835;  Sir  James 
Jrabam^  in  1845.  All  the  so-called  securities  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  worse  than  nothing,  because  they  are  just  sutlicient 
excite  discontent  without  producing  any  benefit.  Mr.  Sheil, 
a  Roman  Catholic  squire,  must  not  present  to  a  parochial 
%rvuig  of  forty  pounds  a  year  ;  but  if  under  the  late  administra- 
lion  the  Right  Htm*  Gentleman  had  held  the  seals  of  the  Duchy 
V  Lancaster,  many  of  the  best  Grown  livings  would  have  been  at 
his  uncontrolled  disposal.  The  Cabinet  and  Privy  Council,  with 
ihe  exception  of  the  Chancellor,  may  be  all  Romanists.  If  legal 
knowledge,  talent,  eloquence,  amiability,  and  integrity  were  (in 
the  chances  and  changes  of  Parliamentary  majorities)  to  elevate  a 
Unitarian  to  the  Chancellorship,  he  might  pass  the  eong^  (l^Hre 
or  the  grant  of  the  dignity  at  tlie  bidding  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
premier,  and  bestow  all  the  remaining  ecclesiastical  patronage  of 
the  Ctowh  at  his  own  discretion*  Every  other  branch  of  royal 
authority  in  r  el  a  lion  to  the  Church  of  England  mav  be  lawfully 
exercised  by  members  of  the  most  hostile  or  adverse  com- 
munions. 

There  are  no  means  of  shrinking  from  the  breadth  of  these 
disclosures :  and  now  let  us  consider  the  consequences.  Except 
in  things  of  extremely  small  importance,  Convocation,  bound  as 
the  clergy  are  by  the  Act  of  Submission^  cannot  transact  any 
business  unless  licensed  by  the  Crown.  According  to  the  regular 
:ourse,  Convocation  opens  by  such  a  licence,  either  untler  the 
Sign  Manual  or  the  Great  Seal,  directing  and  enabling  the  Synod 
treat  upon  such  and  such  matters  therein  contained,  and  no 
her.  Convocation,  supjwsing  it  had  extricated  itself  from  all 
previous  labyrinths  and  troubles,  would  now  have  to  grapple 
rith  the  greatest  of  difficulties.  The  royal  Licence  is  equivalent 
the  Speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  a  new  parlia- 
aent»  At  the  head  of  this  document  would  now  appear  the 
^ame  of  Victoria  Rcgina,  as  did  Elizabeth  Regina  in  days  of  yore. 
But  how  is  the  licence  to  be  construed  or  received — as  contain- 
ing the  declaration  of  the  Queen's  personal  conscience— a  con- 
science infallible^  or  at  least  irresponsible  to  any  being  upon 
earth — or   as  the  composition  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
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Home    Department?      Is  it   tlie    message  emanating    fmrn  thui 
Queen's  transrendcnt  authority,  or  tbe  messnge  of  her  minu^rgl 
responsible  to  parliament  and  to  tlie  whole  empire?      If  the  iinljj 
construction  prevail,   then  is  the  Queen's  act  construed  in  a  mnn» 
ner  wholly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  onr  existing'  British  con- 1 
stitution.     If  the  latter,  then  will  it  be  constroed  in  a  manncf^ 
wholly  contrary  to  the  principles   of   the  English  constitution 
under  which  the  supremacy  was  annexed  to  the  Crown,     Ecclc 
siastical  supremacy  and  the  royal  authority  no  longer  stand  upon 
the  square ;    and  you  cannot   make  them.     Convocation   wouW 
be  sorely  perplexed  in  deciding  how  far  their  responsibility 
judgment    or  their  freedom    of  debate    ought    to   extend,      Bu 
the  parljamrntary  c<mstruction    would    unquestionably   prevail,^ 
Members  of  Convocation  must  have  the  same  liberty  of  speech  ; 
members  of  Parliament.     Of  the  sovereign*s  perstinal  sentiments 
wishes,  or  convictions,  they  must  know  nothing;    of  Sir  Jaine 
Graham's,  whatever  they  choose*     The  most  vital  doctrines 
failh  wcmld  be  discussed  as  measures  of  the  Home  Departmen 
by  political  opponents  and  political  friends — could  the  bittcres 
foe  to  religion  wish  tVjr  more? 

Petitions  have  lately  been  presented  to  Parliament,  praying  f«i 
*  a  temperate  revision  of  the  Articles  and    Liturgy.*     Supposinj 
this  proposition — which,  by  the  way,  would   involve  the  small 
operation  of  calling  in  find  cancelling  about  twenty  millions 
books  of  the   English  Common   Prajer^   as   well  as  of  its  verJ 
sions  in    various    languages^    dispersed    throughout   Europe  ana 
our  colonies — supposing  it  were  entertained,   what  would  be  lh4 
result  ?     In  seeking  our  wny  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  edj^ 
of  the  precipice  j    tlie  unravelling   of   the  tremendous  qucstioi 
of  the  sfi-called  ^alliance*  between  *  Church*  and  *  Stale/     The 
first  step    for    such    a   temperate    revision,    if   conceded,    would 
probably  be,  that  8ir  James  Graham  would  issue  a  Commissio 
of  Review,    directed  either   to    a    selection   of  the   Bishops, 
to   the   whole    Bench,  or   perhaps  to  Convocation   at  large ;- 
and  what  then  ?     To  effect  any  alteration  in  the  Common  Prayef,^ 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  must  be  repealed-     This  necessity  would 
open  the  whole  question   of  the  faith  of  the   Church   of  EnsTi 
land  to  debate  in  Parliament^  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  ' 
in  the  House   of  Lords,   ivho   would  discuss  and  decide   ui 

•  Thut  tlie  rlergy  in  nianj  placeB  have  not  anly  tefused  to  obey  the  Qneen'i  IcMi 
fiif  tlio  Saciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  but  have  proclniined  tljr-lr  r*»i4^ 
ance.  Thin,  of  course,  could  only  pTOPewl  JVom  rhHr  assmuptiou  that  iti  Cbu 
itflftiifs  tlie  use  of  tbe  Quepn'i  name  wa«  infrely  formal,  and  that  tlie  letter  emails 
from  Hit  Jaincfl  Grnhrtm  -,  erul  tlill  more  recently  a  qiie«tJon  rehilii:g  to  the  i«*iiinfrc 
a  Quet-ti'*  letter,  on  lipbairnf  lln*  Jfiforp^rulid  Chiirch-hii>liiri>[^  Society,  hm  bren  ] 
uu<l  mnttf/^tf  in  the  llon^f  of  Cummouv  njnin  (lie  prinriplc  (hitt  the  letter  U  tbe  i 
act  of  the  mint«tei. 
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creeds,  catechisms,  services,  every  article,  every  collect,  every 
lesson,  every  psalm,  every  prospel,  every  epistle,  every  prayrr. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  British  Parliament*  according  to  its  pre- 
sent conformation,  would  dare  to  consider  itself  competent  to 
leg^islate,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  nptjii  matters  of  faith  for 
the  Church  oi  England  9  Shallow  and  sophistical  as  Warhur- 
ton's  general  reasoning  may  be,  the  main  position  of  bis  treali^e 
remains  unshaken.  According  to  the  jieculJar  relation  esta* 
blished  between  the  English  Parliament  and  the  Engiish  Church, 
we  must  take  the  legislation  consequent  upon  the  reformation  as 
an  eolire  system^  nor  can  we  in  argfument  repudiate  any  part:  ini 
uncompromising  ascendancy -law  is  indispensable.  The  law  nljicb 
gave  the  Establishment  its  aspect  (however  untrue)  of  being  a 
creature  of  the  State,  allowed  of  no  liberty  of  conscience  or 
liberty  of  action  in  religion,  whether  within  the  pale  of  the 
Established  Church  or  without.  When  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  established  by  the  civil  law  upon  its  present  basis,  the 
theory  of  the  English  Constitution  was,  that  not  merely  every 
member  of  the  English  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  every  subject 
of  the  Queen  of  Knglmrd,  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Independently  of  all  Parliamentary  testSj  Popish  recusanry 
and  Protestant  non*conforraity  were  criminal  offences,  rendering 
the  parties  liable  to  ponishments,  which,  when  the  process  of  tlu? 
law  was  followed  up,  did  not  merely  incapacitate  the  culprits  from 
t!ie  functions  of  legislature,  but  deprived  them  of  goods  and 
chattels,  lands  and  inheritances,  liberty  and  life*  The  Purilaii 
IV as  banged  for  reviling  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Pa- 
pist was  drawn,  hanged,  cut  down  alive,  ripped  open,  emhovv* 
elled,  and  quartered  for  denying  the  Royal  Supremacy, 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  a  total  withdrawal  of  all  civil 
protection  from  the  Church  would  have  been  infinitely  less  inju- 
rious to  her  spiritual  functions  than  such  atrocious  tyranny.  Vet 
t!ie  system  was  a  logical  deduction  from  \Varburton*s  principle 
of  alliance:  more  consistent  when  worked  out  by  halter  and 
ax«,  by  gibbet  and  scaffold,  than  under  the  mitigated  form  of  per- 
secution which  he  advocates.  Whether  any  other  scheme  for 
preserving  to  the  Government  their  unquestionable  right  of  a 
consultative  voice  in  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Chunh 
conlil  have  been  devised,  it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire.  We 
deal  only  with  facts.  The  movements  of  the  Church  of  England 
machinery  exist  as  they  did  when  a  Wavburlon  dedicated  his 
work  to  a  Cheslerfichl ;  but  the  movements  of  the  State  machinery 
of  the  Briti&h  Empire  have  been  so  altered  and  enlarged,  that 
the  wheels  do  not  tooth  and  cog  into  each  other.  The  union 
between  England  and  Scotland  occasioned  uideed  the  first  dis- 
location ;  but  in  Warbur ton's  time  the  wheels  were  still  so  close 
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to  each  other^  that  no  great  irregularity  was  perceptible.  The 
legislative  changes  of  the  modem  period  have  been  quite  enough 
to  consummate  a  complete  and  oonspicoous  revcdataon  in  all 
these  matters.  The  English  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Eng^ 
Constitution,  no  longer  exist.  Thej  have  merged  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as 
the  Supreme  Legislature,  the  organ  and  exponent  of  the  general 
Constitution  of  the  British  empire.  The  rule  of  oar  present 
Constitution  is  the  uncompromising  repudiation  of  religious 
tests,  and  the  abandonment  of  religious  ascendancy.*  The 
House  of  Commons  n^ed  not,  necessarily,  contain  one  single 
member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  nor  the  House  of  Lords 
more  than  the  bishops, — ^for  the  lord  chancellor,  though  he  must 
not  be  a  Romanist,  may,  as  we  have  before  observed,  be  a  Dis- 
senter. All  alliance  between  the  conscience  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  British  empire  and  the  Church  of  England  is  tkerefare 
entirely  dissolved.  No  minister,  whatever  his  private  oonviction 
may  be,  can  restore  that  alliance.  If  Roman  Cathcdics  and 
Dissenters,  sitting  in  that  Parliament,  are  competent  to  l^idale, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  faith  or  discipline  or  ritual 
of  the  Church  of  England,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  sitting  in  the  same 
Parliament,  are  competent  to  legislate  upon  the  faith  at  disajdine 
or  ritual  or  no  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenter.  If  the  Presbyterian  in  Parliament  has  the  power  to 
alter  one  word  in  a  Rubric,  the  Anglican  in  Parliament  may 
compel  the  Presbyterian  to  submit  to  have  the  whole  mass-book  of 
the  Common  Prayer  '  said  in  his  lug.'  If  a  Wesleyan  member  in 
Parliament  has  the  power  to  unsurplice  the  priests  and  deacons 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  member  of  the  Churcii  of  England 
may  hang  the  cope  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Conference. 

The  Constitution  of  the  British  empire  may  protect,  and  is 
bound  to  protect,  the  Church  of  England ;  but  the  theoretical 
union  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  British  Parlia- 
ment is  now  maintained  only  by  the  presence  of  the  bishops. 
This  link — cherished  and  venerated  and  supported  by  the  faith 
and  affection  of  the  most  numerous  and  influential  part  of  the 
entire  community — may  long  continue  sufficient  to  enable  Parlia- 
ment to  maintain  the  Anglican  Church  in  all  her  temporal  and 
legal  rights  and  privileges ;  but  further  the  power  of  Pariiament 

♦  We  have  not  entered  into  the  questions  connected  with  the  colonies.  But  tb« 
religious  statistics  of  the  Canadian  legislatures  will  show  the  impossibility  of  adopting 
any  of  the  alHance  principles  to  such  communities : — 

Upper  Canada. — Church  of  England,  25;  Church  of  Scotland^  10;  Church  of 
Rome,  2;  Methodists,  1 ;  Independents,  1;  Religion  not  known,  3. 

Lowe  It  Canada.— Church  of  England,  9;  Church  of  Scotland,  3;  Church  of 
Rome,  38 ;  B^igion  not  knawn,  2. 
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over  the  Churcli  does  not — according  to  the  spirit  of  our  reformed 
British  constitution — ^cxtend. 

We  have  emplojed  very  plain  and  homely  language  in  these 
pages,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  we  cannot  realize  men  and 
things  as  the)"  are,  except  by  discarding  conventional  decorum,  and 
speaking  out — and  this  is  one  of  such  cases.  Tbere  are  great 
inconveniences  in  the  present  absence  of  any  power  of  spiritual 
legislation,  but  they  would  be  very  bearable  if  we  would  recollect 
the  wisdom  which,  in  the  supplication  against  heresy  and  schism, 
includes  also  hardness  of  heart.  The  duty  of  the  Church  is  so  to 
examine  and  discipline  herself  as  to  become  competent,  when  the 
season  shall  arrive,  to  accept  the  liberty  of  resuming  her  canonical 
powers.  In  the  meanwhile  let  her  heed  the  warning  given  by 
Infinite  Love^--'  In  returning  and  in  rest  shall  ye  be  saved.  In 
quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength; — ^and  ye 
would  not' 

After  this  article  had  been  made  up  for  the  press  we  received 
le  ^  Irish  Ecclesiastica!  Gazette/  25th  February,  1845,  contain- 
ing an  able  paper  entitled  'A  Difiiculty  attending  the  Revival  of 
Convocation.'  The  'difficulty'  is  the  unfitness  of  Parliament, 
stituted  as  it  now  is,  to  legislate  for  the  Church, — and  the 
absence  of  any  coercive  power  in  the  Churchj  unless  with  the  aid 
of  Parliament  j  upon  w*hich  the  writer  makes  the  following  ob- 
ser\  ations  : — 

*  If  this  he  tlie  case  with  regard  to  the  law  as  it  affecta  the  iaitu  at 
the  present  day,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  ehrgy  ?  Are  we  to  take  fur 
granted  that  thei/^  at  least,  will  exhibit  the  due  submisaioii  to  the  Church's 
commands,  if  no  ciril  sanction  be  imposed  ?  The  Editor  fears  that  such 
an  expectation  would  be  far  too  sanguine.  He  might  state  Bcvernl  rea- 
sons for  this  opprehensioii,  but  ifhall  trouble  his  readers  with  a  single 
fact.  They  arc  aware  of  the  position  of  the  Church  in  Scotland — how 
the  is  separate  from  the  State,  and  destitute  of  temporal  weidth  and  hgtd 
authority:  they  are  aUo  aware  how  this  disadvantage  has  been  taken 
hold  of,  and  how  clergymen  of  the  EiigUsh  Church,  in  violation  of  every 
moral  obligation  which  should  inEaence  them,  avail  themselves  of  this 
absence  of  legal  penalty  to  insult  their  bishops — to  scorn  the  canons  of 
the  Church,^and,  on  pretence  of  their  English  orders,  to  create  a 
achi&m  within  the  sphere  of  their  former  ministration*  And  tins  hap- 
pens not  on  their  part  only  ;  for  they  can  with  truth  boast  of  the  coun- 
;enance  aiforded  them  by  many  clergymen,  who,  in  the  peculiar  ^ense  in 

hich  the  phrase  is  used  in  the  present  day,  are  styled  **  the  first  men  in 
e  Churcti  of  England.*** 

*  *  Oue  of  the  pruinoters  of  tlie  late  icbiain  at  Glasgow  ^la3  written  m  the  fullowluj 
tertnj  to  the  Rev.  Rol>ert  Motitgomerj  : — *'I  cau  «oIemiily  awure  you  we  have  the 
lieartfelt  aympiitSij  of  moiiy  of  ih^  fir^t  men  in  the  Cburcb  of  England,"— /'idif  Ecch- 
§uuticai  JitHrm!  fur  December  Lut,  |»,  80." 
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'  Here,  then,  is  the  position  in  w^ch  we  are  placed.  All  friends  of 
the  Church  allow  that  Convocation  is  ihe  only  remedy  to  quiet  our  pre- 
sent distracted  condition — a  condition  which  shows  that  .the  plainest, 
the  simplest,  and  most  harmless  directions  of  the.  Church  are  disobeyed, 
in  consequence  of  the  frantic '  spirit  of  party  that  is  abroad.  Should 
Convocatipn,  however,  in  order  to  meet  this  emergency,  be  revived  with- 
out some  alteration  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  should  it  propose 
measures  to  put  an  end  to  this  scene  of  disorder,  every  particle  of  the 
proposed  remedy  must  be  analysed  in  the  crucible  of  our  heten^eneoos 
Legislature,  if  it  is  intended  that  it  should  have  any  legal  efficacy.  ^  I( 
on  the  other  hand, .  in  natural  apprehension  of  such  an  ordeal,  Ihe 
Church  should  venture  to  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  her  diildrenby 
the  force  of  her  own  divine  commission,  she  will  be  told  by  those  who 
are  accounted  the  highest  legal  and  constitutional  authorities,  thst 
purely  edclesmstical  enactments  are  not  binding  on  the  laity  in  law, 

'This  is  the  difficulty  which  the  Editor  has  desired  to  bring  iiito  no- 
tiee :  from  it,  as  far  as  he  can  see,  there  is  no  escape,  and  in  any  plan 
of  ecclesiastical  procedure  at  the  present  day  this  difficulty  must  be 
confronted.* 

The  tenor  of  these  observations^  much  as  they  deserve  respect, 
shows  that  the  writer  has  not  appreciated  the  real  obstacles  to 
the  measure  which  he  advocates ;-  and  let  us  here  remark,  once 
fur  all,  that  if  the  Church  is  to  be  repristinated,  it  must  be  by  a 
radical  reform,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — not  according  to 
the  pseudo-radical  principle  of  subverting  from  above^  bat  by 
rebuilding  from  below.  Should  the  subject  engage  the  attention 
of  the  legislature,  before  it  be  too  late,  they  must  begin  with  the 
parish  vestry.  When  our  present  system  of  parochial  law  was 
established,  statute-parishioner  and  member  of  the  Church  were,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  convertible  terms.  Now  the  parishioner  may 
have  no  other  connexion  with  the  Church  excepting  through  the 
medium  of  the  rate-collector  ;  and  the  primary  assemblies  of  the 
Church  are  (there  is  no  may  be  in  the  case)  always  mixed  with 
and  sometimes  almost  wholly  composed  of  her  implacable  enemies. 
It  will  be  impossible  ever  to  reunite  the  parish  to  the  church, 
unless  by  restricting  all  parochial  powers  which  concern  the 
church  to  communicants  of  the  Church  of  England — communi- 
cants, not  merely  nominal  members.  How  this  condition  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  payment  of  church-rates  we  shall  not  here 
discuss ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  re-organization  of  the 
parish  vestry  upon  canonical  principles  is  indispensable  in  order 
to  enable  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  to  know  and  fulfil  their 
several  privileges  and  duties  as  members  of  the  Church  to  which 
they  belong. 


Art. 
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Art,  Vl.-^Eftf/Ianfi  and  Fratice :  a  Comjjarative  View  of  tfie 
Social  Condition  of  both  Countries,  from  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second  to  the  present  Time.  To  which  are  now 
first  added:  Fnnorhs  on  Lord  Orford^s  Letters^ the  Life  of 
the  Marquise  dfi  Deffami~the  Life  if  Raehael  Lad  if  Russell— 
FashionaUe  Friends,  a  Commhf.  By  the  Eilitttr  of  Madame  du 
Deffand's  Letters.  A  New  Edltiaa.  London,  1844*  2  vols, 
8vo. 

E  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  this  excellent  and  useful  essay, 
_  as  tbe  avowed  production  of  Miss  Berry,  because  the  value 

'uf  its  orio^inal  remarks  upon  the  society  of  buth  countries,  in 
which  she  has  so  long^  moved  as  a  member  at  once  admired  and 
beloved,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  authority  of  her  name,  a  name 
never  to  be  pronounced  without  the  respect  due  to  talents,  leara- 
in£!r»  and  virtue.  We  place  in  the  front  of  our  criticism  that  which 
all  rightly  constituted  minds  must  regard  as  the  highest  pane- 
liyric,  that  she  who  has  experienced  and  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  fashionable  as  well  as  literary  intercourse  more  and  long:er  than 
any  living  author,  has  passed  through  both  the  frivolities  and  the 
corruptions  of  her  times j  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  London,  without 
a  shadow  of  a  taint  either  to  her  heart,  her  feelings,  or  her  prin- 
ciples. The  hist*»rian  of  society  in  her  own  as  well  as  in  former 
periods,  the  ftmd  admirer  of  genius  whatever  form  it  assumed,  and 
the  partaker  with  a  keen  relish  of  all  the  enjoyments  which  the 
intercourse  of  polished  life  affords,  she  has  never  shut  her  eyes  for 
a  moment  to  either  the  follies  that  degraded  or  the  vices  that 
disfigured  the  scene,  nor  has  ever  feared  to  let  her  pen,  while  it 
described  for  our  admiration  the  fair  side  of  things,  bold  up  also 
the  reverse  to  our  reprobation  or  our  contempt.  It  was  a  great 
omission  in  our  journal  never  to  have  an  article  on  any  of  the 
former  editions  of  this  *  Comparative  View  * — though  we  have 
more  than  once  quoted  it  as  an  authority.  It  now  appears,  how- 
ever, with  not  a  few  improvements — and  with  tbe  addition  of 
some  other  pieces  partly  published  before  in  separate  formsj 
partly  new^  to  the  worhb 

The  difficulty  of  giring  a  sketch  of  society  in  any  country,  still 
more  of  exhibiting  a  comparative  view  of  it  in  more  countries 
than  one,  most  of  all  in  tracing  its  varying  forms  through  succes* 
sive  stages  of  its  history,  needs  hardly  be  stated  or  illustrated  in 
any  detad.  The  artist  who  virould  execute  such  a  delineation  must 
bring  to  the  task  not  only  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
sciences,  the  arts,  the  letters  that  flourished  in  the  community  at 
different  periods*  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human 
character,   and  what  is  not  quite  synonymous,  an  acquaintance 
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with  men  both  in  action  and  seclusion.  But>  above  all,  whoever 
.would  undertake  this  task  will  feel  a  vast  proportion  of  his 
materials  wholly  wanting  in  all  the  books  that  can  be  written  and 
read ;  and  must  draw  conclusions  from  the  facts  recorded,  reason- 
ing according  to  probabilities,  and  guided  by  a  nice  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  in  this 
branch  of  history  or  of  moral  painting  there  is  hardly  any  work, 
the  gossiping  of  numberless  memoirs  excepted,  that  can  be 
cited  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  naturally  raised  by  the  great  interest  of 
the  subject.  The  few  pieces  or  rather  fragments  that  we  could 
name  are  exceedingly  slight,  much  affected  by  prejudice  and 
personal  feeling — altogether  unsatisfactory.  That  Miss  Berry 
has  entirely  succeeded  in  accomplishing  so  arduous  a  work,  and 
has  left  no  room  to  lament  blanks  and  deficiencies,  we  shall  not 
undertake  to  affirm.  But  it  is  quite  undeniable  that  she  has 
presented  us  with  a  sketch  of  great  power,  the  result  of  various 
and  accurate  learning,  instinct  with  deep  but  sober  reflection,  ever 
exhibiting  a  love  of  justice  and  of  virtue,  nor  deformed  by 
affectation  any  more  than  it  is  tinged  with  unworthy  prejudice. 
The  sex  of  the  author,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
naturally  suggests  a  comparison  with  Madame  de  Sta^l ;  and  it  is 
a  high  praise  to  say  that  though  the  latter  might  have  written 
such  an  Essay  as  this  with  more  passages  of  striking  eloquence, 
and  a  greater  variety  of  original  thoughts,  might  have  shown  more 
imagination,  and  declaimed  more  roundly,  her  page  would  have 
wholly  lacked  the  sober  judgment,  the  careful  attention  to  the 
truth  of  her  representations,  which  makes  Miss  Berry  so  safe  a 
guide ;  while  it  would  have  abounded  in  mere  conceits,  far-fetched 
fancies,  extravagant  theories,  wholly  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
inquiry  as  destructive  of  all  its  uses. 

The  most  honourable  characteristic  of  these  volumes  we  have 
noted  ;  their  unexceptionable  tendency,  their  perfect  purity  in  all 
respects.  But  they  who  set  a  higher  value  upon  talents  than 
upon  virtues  will  be  charmed  with  the  sagacity  and  temper  of 
the  observations,  with  the  fine  perceptions,  the  acute  penetraticm 
of  which  the  delicacy  and  quickness  of  the  female  mind  seems, 
alone  capable ;  while  the  style  is  pure,  easy,  and  wholly  unaffected, 
showing  the  familiarity  of  the  writer  both  with  the  study  of  good 
models  and  with  the  habits  of  good  society.  It  is  not  among  the 
least  recommendations  of  the  work  that  though  apparently  deal- 
ing with  a  general  and  even  abstract  subject,  nothing  can  be 
more  entertaining  and  even  amusing ;  which  is  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  judicious  union  of  belles-lettres  with  philosophy,  the  copious 
admixture  of  anecdote,  personal  and  literary,  the  avoiding  of  all' 
tiresome  cUssertation,  aqd,  above  a}l^  the  shtinning  of  political' 
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argumentation.      Many  years  liave  passed  since  we  have  taken 
up  a  more  readable  book  to  enliven  the  appointed  dulneiis  of  ouf 

HOirdinary  labours. 
k  Desirous  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  sample  of  the  manner 
SiS  well  as  the  lively  matter  of  this  work,  we  meet  with  one  at  the 
threshold.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  design, 
nor  happier  than  the  execution  of  the  comparison  or  simile  with 
which  it  opens.  Here  arc  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  the 
Introduction: — 

*  In  considering  and  comparing  the  manners  and  habits,  the  opinions 
and  prejudices,  ofEugland  aud  France,  it  is  remarkable  that  two  nations 
to  contiguous  J  so  long  and  so  intimately  connected,  and  having  always, 
ttlher  as  friends  or  as  enemies,  seen  so  much  of  each  other,  should  still 
continue  so  essentially  dissimilar. 

*  Like  countr)^  neighbours,  of  uncongenial  characters,  we  have  never, 
during  our  heieditary  and  necessary  intercourse  with  each  other,  con* 
tiuyed  long  upon  good  terms,  and  have  generally  fallen  out  when  any 

I      «tlempt3  have  been  made  to  increase  our  intimacy  or  unite  ua  more 
Closely. 

*  Even  when  upon  the  moat  friendly  footing,  we  have  neither  of  us 
disliked  hearing  our  neighbours  abused,  their  peculiarities  laughed  at, 
and  their  weaknesses  exaggerated,  and  have  seldom  been  disposed  to  do 

--them  justice,  except  when  we  conceived  that  we  had  humbled  and 
■■N^rsted  them.' — voL  i.  p.  1* 

Miss  Reny  begins  by  taking  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  Eng- 
land and  France  in  the  time  of  Charles  L  and  the  Commonwealth, 
and  as  much  of  the  state  of  society  in  both  countries  as  is  neces- 
sary before  entering  on  the  proper  subject  of  her  work,  the  history 
of  its  changes  after  the  era  of  the  Restoration.     The  comfort  of 
the  people  at  large  in  England,  the  general  diffusion  of  moderate 
wealth    and  enjoyment  of  ease^  without  the  modem  contrast  of 
superabundant  riches  and  squalid  poverty  r  the  insulation  of  the 
country  from  the  continent,  with  which  all  the  connexion  of  travel 
and  foreign  residence,  so  usual  in  former  ages,  had  ceased  in  con- 
_    sequence  of  religious  differences  :  the  ausieritj  of  religious  feelings 
■■Ind  demeanour  in  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  the  relaxed  morality 
"^  ^of  the  prominent    section  of   the   patrician   order>  all    afford  a 
marked  cx>ntrast  to  the  lofty  refinement  of  manners  which  distin- 
guished the  nobles  as  a  class  in  France,  including  all  the  landed 
proprietors  of  any  account^ — the  freedom  from  restraint  whether 
of  religions  or  moral  ties  which  all  polished  society  enjoy ed^ — and 
^     the  wretched  poverty  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  culti- 
P^lmtors  of  the  soil,  the  dealers  in  merchandizes,  the  hand  i  crafts - 
"^  teen,  the  few  who  exercised  anything  like  manufacturing  industry ; 
in  a  word  the  gens  taillablcs  et  corv^abks,  as  they  were  wittily  and 
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truly  called  ia  reference  to  tlie  state -taxeg  tbey  paid  and  the  feuda 
burthens  ihcy  endured. 

The  work   properly  begins  with  a  compendious    account 
English  society  arter  the  Restoration,     It  presents  a  slill  greate 
contrast  than  even  that  of  France  to  the  repubJican  times  whic 
im mediately  preceded.      The  ex^treme  severily  of  the  fanatic 
days,  in  which  asceticism   was  blended  with  relipon,  and  maii 
almost  the  test  of  faith*  had  been  united  to  levcllinj^  opinions  and 
rebellious   conduct.      The   destruction   of  the   CommonweaUb 
which  its  excesses  and  the  misconduct  of  its  chiefs  bad    broocrh 
about,  also  left  the  democratic  party  in  the  lowest  state  of  di 
credit;  and  the   Heil^^nation  at  once  eradicated  all  the  rigoray 
observances  of  the    Round  heads,  and  set  the  fashion  of  the  di 
universally  iniavour  of  the  Cavaliers;  introducing  a  loose  moral  it  j 
an  elegant  life,  and  a  free  intercourse  with  tlw  continent,  Vm 
interrupted  ;  but   especially  an  intercourse  with    France.     Mii 
Berry  makes  Buckingham  figure  largely  in  the  scene;  indeed  leH 
him   occupy  rather  a  disproportioned  space  in   her  narrative  an 
description.      The    entertainmentj    however^    received    from 
humours,  and  especially  from  his  controversy  with  the  Irish  Fria 
sent  by  the  Duke  of  York  (James  IL)  to  convert  him,  form 
very  agreeable  ingredient  in  the  composition.     Upon  the  pnncipl 
of  corruptw  vptimi  pessiina^  we  think  she  has  judiciously  selecte 
as  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  immoral  and   indecorous  stall 
of  society  the  scene  in  which  the  judges  who  had  a  day  or  i% 
before  condemned  Algernon  Sidney  to  die,  exhihited  themselvi 
in  a  drunken  debauch  at  a  city  marriage,  attended  by  the  mayc 
the  sheriffs,  the  aldermen ^  and  many  of  llie  nobles.      At  the  saw 
time  our  author  most  josdy  remarks  that  the  indecent  and  licen 
tious  manners  of  the  great  in  the  metropolis  by  no  means  indicate 
those  fjf  the  people  at  large.     The  regard  for  religion  was  still 
maintained  among  the  venerable  gentry  who  seldom  stirred  from 
tlicir  provinces,  and  even  in  towns  generally  among  the  naiddlean 
hombler  classes ;  their  moral  habits  were  assailed,  but  not  ov« 
come  or  changed ;  and  the  ancient  virtue  of  the  rural  gentr| 
clergy,  and  yeomanry,  as  well  as  the  tradesmen,  remained  eniir 
to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  the  restored  family  under  the  ne 
reign,  and  to  save,  with  the  liberty  and  religion^  we  may 
add,  the  monarchy  of  England. 

Then  follows  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  society  in  Franc 
during  the  same  period  ;  but  rather  than  abridge  or  analyse  i^_ 
we  shall   extract  the  judicious  and   correct  statement  which  our' 
author  gives  of  a  very  important  subject — the  differences  of  the 
French  and  English  national  character,  as  exemplified  in  tk 
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civil  aofi  military  transactions  of  the  two  countries  in  these  times 
of  trouble. 

*  Tlie  difference  of  iiational  cliamctef  ia  perhapB  nowhere  more 
'itrangly  marked  than  in  the  motive*  and  conduct  of  the  contemporary 
civil  wars  of  France  and  England.  The  Fronde  was  directed  entirely 
against  individual  character — our  Rebellion  against  principlea  of  govern- 
ment. Both  may  be  said  to  hfive  failed  iw  their  object,  the  one  by  the 
establisliment  in  power  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  other  by  the  Restora- 
ijkion  of  Charles  II.  But  the  war  against  principles  had  served  to  de- 
"¥tlope  the  hnman  minil»  and  to  throw  light  on  the  real  end  and  only 
true  means  of  government.  The  war  against  individual  chfiracter  had 
debased  the  mind,   and  given  expansion,  only,  to  private   pique  and 

tred.     It  took  away  all  tlignity  of  motive,  and  all  shame  of  abandon- 
g  or  Bup  porting  leadei^,  except  as  they  rose  or  fell  with  the  wheel  of 
[ortune.     The  Parliament  of  Paris,  affer  having  put  a  price  on  the  head 
f  Mazarin  in  1653,  publicly  harangued  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  stale 
1650,  without  any  other  change  in  circumstances  than   his   having 
ablished  his  authority.     By  this  conduct  they  last  the  power  ever  to 
more  than  make  uaeleaa  remoua trances  against  measures,  which  they 
ad  neither  the  right  to  oppose,  nor  the  virtue  to  control. 

*  But  the  Parliament  of  England,  which  had  defended  five  of  its  mem- 
ra  from  the  King  himself  in  person,  when  coming  to  seek  their 
nishmcnt  in  1642,  preBervedand  developed  within  it  the  Reeds  of  that 
wer,  which,  in  167(i,  voted  the  exclusion  of  the  only  brother  of  the 

leigniug  King  from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and,  in  1688,  spoke 
]ie  voice  of  the  nation  in  declaring  that  brother  for  ever  an  alien  to  that 
hrone,  of  which  he  had  proved  himself  unworthy. 

*  Nor  is  the  dillerencc  of  the  two  national  chHracterB  less  remarkable 
in  the  conduct  than  in  the  motive  of  their  civil  commotions. 

With  us,  the  troops  were  enlisted »  nol  as  the  follower  of  such  or 
lucb  a  leader,  but  called  on  to  defend  by  arms,  in  the  last  resort,  a 
■olemn  lcag:iic  and  covenant  hctTveen  the  governors  and  the  governed, 
;livhich  they  had  all  inflividually  sworn  to  observe  and  to  maintwni.  The 
|rfcw  followers  who  surrounded  the  standard  of  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
^Hihen  first  erected  against  ^uch  opponents,  proved  how^  entirely  a  con- 
;?iclion  of  the  identity  of  their  omn  righis,  with  those  they  were  called 
>€D  to  assert,  was  necessary  to  bring  them  into  action, 

'  The  great  Cond*^.  and  the  still  greater  Ttirenne,  while  enlisting 
troops,  throwing  themselves  into  fortresses,  and  making  treaties  with 
Spain  to  expel  a  powerful  minister  the  moment  he  opposed  their  indU 
vulual  pretensions,  appear  to  the  unprejudiced  eyes  of  posterity  merely 
employing  a  morbid  activity  to  get  pjsacssion  of  power,  which  they 
Itnew  no  more  than  their  opponent  how  to  use.  All  idea  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  country  was  alike  out  of  the  question  on  either  side. 
l/Kor  were  these  leading  personages,  in  fact,  better  informed  of  their 
real  interest  and  real  duties,  or  less  vulgarly  ignorant  of  every  principle 
of  civil  liberty,  on  which  they  supposed  themselves  acting,  than  the 
lowest  follower  of  their  camp/ — vol.  i.j  p.  108 — IIU 
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It  is  no  small  praise  to  Miss  Berry »  tbat  in  these  passages  ib«1 
anticipated  so  mucb  of  wliat  has  since  been  exhibited  and  ei^J 
ponotied  more  fully  in  the  historical  pages  of  M,  de  St.  Aulairel 
and  Lord  Mahon. 

The  sketcii  which  is  subjoined  of  the  female  society  in  the  i 
countries  is  exceedingly  entertaining,   and  fully  proves  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  to  be  in  this  particular  much  greater  tha 
even  that  of  their  respective  statesmen,  and  courtiers,  and  churcbf 
men.     The  Duchess  de  Longuevillc  here,  of  course,  occupies 
large  space :  in  fact  she  is  treated  of  with  disproportioned  fulni 
and  even  minuteness,  as  Buckingham  had  been  in  the  Englisl 
chapters.—- The  same  want  of  keeping  may  be  charged  upon  tl 
length  of  the  dramatic  criticism,  and  the  comparative  view  of 
Irish  and  Englisli  theatres  ;  but  it  has  a  redeeming  virtue  in  tl 
accuracy  of  its  description  and  the  unbiassed  fairness  of  the  jud 
ments  prononnced.     It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkabl 
portions  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  era  of  the  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  reigns  of  Queei 
Anne  and  tlic  two  first   Brmiswick  princes,  afford  the  material 
for  copious  and  in te resting  sketches,  both  of  a  general  kind  am 
of  individuals  whose  eminent  qualities  affected  the  state  of  society 
and  here  our  principal  fault  with  this  essay  is  to  be  found*     Ti 
account  is  quite  accurate,  and  is  both  distinctly  and  luminousl; 
given,  of  tijc  low  state  into  which   the  arts  fell   under  princes 
little  capable  of  appreciating  their  value  as  our  illustrious  deli- 
verer and  his  very  snbmissive   but  little  significant  consort,  and|j 
her  dull  though  w^orthy  sister,  witli  whom  we  may  justly  in  I  hi 
particular  class  the  two  first  Georges.     The  description  of  societyi 
too — correct,  unenlightened,  unrelieved^  unvar legated,  sombre-r^ 
is  well,  if  it  is  somewhat  succinctly  given ;  and  it  forms  a  great  coa- 
trast  to  the  political  features  of  the  age,  full  of  what  the  newspapefl 
language  of  our  day — borrowed  from  novels,  and  mixed  with  sh 
slop,  anything  but  English— terms  *  stirring/ — marked  by  publi 
violence,  by  foreign  wars  nnd  civil  strife,  and  even  in  peace  full 
factious  broils  and  tainted  with  parliamentary  corruption.    •  Pleum 
variis  casihus,  atrox  prfpUw,  dUvors  seditkmibns,  ipsa  etiam  p 
ifwvum.^      But  our  objection   lies  to  the  individual    portraitun 
and  to  the  principle  upon  which   the    author  has  confined  h 
pencil  to  those  traits  which  she  conceives  alone  belonged  to  th^ 
social  intercourse.     Thus,  she  appears  to  have  thought  that 
had  only  to  contemplate  the  great  writers  of  the  English  Augus 
age  (as  it  is  called,  wc  think  with  her.  somewhat  affectedJy), 
respect  of  their  character,  and  especially  their  manners  and  their| 
currency  as  members  of  society ;  their  good  or  bad  lives  mig] 
in^uence  it  by  way  of  e^sample ;  their  social  powers  might  diversif] 
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it  and  variegate  its  aspect ;  but  their  immortal  writing  she 
aeems  to  consider  as  almost  wholly  foreign  lO' her  purpose.  Hence 
is  that  hardly  any  note  is  taken  of  Pope,  while  of  Swift  an 
riaborate  and  most  unfavourahle  character  is  g-iv^n,  entering  into 
liis  conduct  towards  Stella  and  Vanessa  with  much  particularity  ; 
rhile  for  aup^ht  that  appears  in  her  pages.  Pope  might  never  have 
ntten  the  *  Dunciad'  or  translated  Homer,  nor  Swift  given  to 
be  world  the  immortal  *  Travels  of  Gulliver,*  Indeed,  but  for 
stray  allusion  to  the  *  Essay  on  Man/  rather  in  reference  to 
^olingbroke,  its  suggester,  than  to  its  author,  neither  Pope 
light  have  been  supposed  a  poet  or  an  author  at  all,  nor  Swift 
lything  but  an  Irish  parson  and  an  ill- user  of  two  unfortunate 
fomen.  This  silence  on  authors  as  such  is,  moreover,  not  sus- 
imed  consistently  and  throughout;  for  the  greatest  pains  are 
stowed  upon  dramatic  writers,  the  stage,  and  its  actors,  as  if 
Dciety  ttjok  much  of  its  colour  from  this  department  of  literature, 
tid  none  at  all  from  other  compositions,  except  in  so  far  as  their 
luthors  mixed  in  social  intercourse  ;  and,  indeed,  another  exception 
made  in  favour  of  Bolinghroke,  whose  whole  character,  literary 
id  political,  as  w^ell  as  social,  is  scjiiicwhat  largely  dw^elt  upon. 
7e  bold  it  to  he  quite  clear  that  there  is  the  greatest  fallacy  in 
lis  classification.  Swift's  personal  manners  and  demeanour  in 
jmpauy  could  exercise  very  little  influence  on  society  at  large; 
is  concealed  habits,  whether  amorous,  <>r  avaricious^  or  capri- 
aous,  could  exercise  none  at  all ;  while  his  writings  must  needs 
ive  produced,  as  they  still  do  produce,  a  great  effect  upon  the 
atellect,  the  taste,  the  language,  and,  generally,  the  condition 
^f  England. 

The  French  history  and  description  during  the  period  to  which 
Diir  remarks  are  apphcable — ^the  latter  portion  of  Louis  XIV/s, 
khe   Regency,  and   the  whole  of  his  successor *s  reign^is  rich  in 
arious  instruction  and    amusement.     The  account  of  the    Re- 
gent's licentious  hfe  is,  perhaps,  too  little  relieved  with  the  scl-off 
rhich  should  have   been  admitted  of  the  vast  benefits  conferred 
ipon   his   country  and  upon  Europe  by  his  steady  love  of  peace 
id  his   excellent  administration— the  results  of  his  great  and, 
[ideed^  brilliant  talents.     But,  in  general,  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
be  work  is  executed  with  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  well 
with  most  exemplary  fairness.      The  account  of  Louis  XIV. 
id  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  admirable ;  the  lesser  figures 
[of  the  group,  both  in  their  time  and  in  that  of  his  grandson,  are 
fiven  with  spirit   and  with   truth-     So  are  the  Voltaire  and  the 
Tousseau^ — if  a  btlle  t(>o  much  is  made  of  the  more  than  half- 
ladj  more  than  hall -bad  Jean  Jacfjues.     One  only  error  we  ran 
'think  the  author  has  fallen  into.     She  catches  at  a  publication  by 
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Voltaire  s  7mlct  dc  chamhre  (Longcliamp),  in  order  to  expose,  nol] 
go  inoch  his  master's  weaknesses  as  those  of  his  celebrated,  butj 

very  uoarniablc  friend  Madame  du  Chalelet*     Now,  ibis  is  reallyj 
a  kind  of  evidence  so  tainted  that  in   the  courts  of  literature  i 
should  be  held  inadmissible,  as  in  the  courts  of  law  it  is,  gene^ 
rally  speakings,  held    unworthy  of  credit.      The  peace  and 
safety  of  *  Social  Intercourse  '  depends  upon  this  rule  being  heH 
nearly  inflexible;  and  we  lament  that  the  able  and  just  historia 
of  that  intercourse  should  have  committed  a  breach  of  it,  probabl| 
through  inadvertence  to  the  principle  wlxich  we  have  just  venture 
to  lay  down* 

The  author  approaches  to  our  own  times,  and  gives  a  stronglj^ 
drawn,  though  not  at  all  exaggerated  picture  of  the  Revolution  id 
17^9.  VVe  gladly  cite  a  passage  in  which  profound  sense  is  coa*- 
veved  in  striking  language  :— 

*  Nil  wonder  that  a  proud   and  high-spirited  people  ihould  wish  t^ 
shake  off  any  part  of  the  weight  nf  degradation  which  fell  on  the  wholi 
natimi  during  the  tlirec  long  years  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.     No  wotidc 
that  ihey  wish  to  confitie  the  atrocities  and   the   follies  (for   they 
mained  iiiBeparahle)  which  stain  this  disgraceful  period  to  a  few  in 
viduale,  sold  to  foreigii  influence,  and  the  general  acquiescence  of  th 
country  to  a  combination  of  circum stances.     This  combination  will 
found  to  rcBolvc  itself  into  what  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  moi^ 
than  efficient  causes  of  the  national  disgrace,— the  prenously  degrade 
poliiical  existence  of  a  people  remarkable  for  the  quicknesiand  mohiliP 
of  ihcir  ft^eling?,  and  the  talents  and  ambition  of  the  middle  orders  t 
society,  who,  unprepared  by  any  previous  education  for  tlie  eierrise  < 
civil  liberlyj  found  themselves  suddenly  in  possession  of  absolute  powe 
This  quickness  and  mobility  of  feeling,  which  often  originated,  and 
every  instance  increased  the  evils  of  llic  Revolution,  was  likewise  thfrl 
cau^e  of  those  sudden  and  momeiitory  returns  to  humanity  which  some 
times  illumed  the  blackest  periods  of  iu  history.     Some  hold  reply,  son 
flash  of  heroism,  struck  the  giddy  minds  of  iheir  murderous  mobs,  < 
more  murderous  juries,  aod  gave  them  back  for  a  moment  to  mercyJ 
although  not  to  common  sense. 

'The  same  hEibifs  of  thoughtlessness  came  to  the  aid  of  their 
pressed  victims.  In  the  crowded  prisons  and  houses  of  detention^! 
where  the  fatal  sledges  came  every  day  to  take  a  part  of  their  inhabi* 
tants  to  the  certain  death  then  implied  by  trial  l>efore  the  revolutionary  I 
trihunal,  the  remaining  inmates  diverted  their  attention  from  their  owttf 
impending  fate,  and  from  that  of  their  companions,  by  making  cpigrain#I 
on  their  persecutors,  hy  music  meetings,  by  singing,  and  every  otbe 
amusement  of  which  a  large  society  was  capable. 

*  This  animal  courage^  for  surely  it  deserves  no  better  name,  has  ' 
celebrated  by  their  writers  more  than  it  would  seem  to  deserve*  One  of! 
their  historians,  the  moat  devoted  to  what  was  then  nick-named  liberty,  ] 
himself  an  agent  and  a  victim  of  the  demagogues  of  the  day,  after  coolly  1 
reporting  contemporarv  horrors,  seems  to  be  insensible  of  the  character 
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he  imposes  on  hi»  cmintTy,  when  he  sayt ,  "  Le  peuple,  prisonnicr  ou 
non,  mais  asB«rvi  soub  iine  tyrannic  (?pouvan.table,Bembloit  jouir  avec  sea 
chain es.  On  le  for^oit^  pour  ainsi  dire,  &.  rire  tie  son  esclavage.'**  A 
nation  which  plays  with  its  chains,  and  laughs  at  its  own  slav  ery^  has 
much  to  leara  and  nnich  to  suffer  hefore  it  can  be  capable  of  freedom. 
Had  wc  laughed  at  ship-money,  and  satisfied  ourselves  with  epigrams 
on  the  five  members  of  the  Houee  of  Commons  demanded  by  Charles  I-, 
he  would  have  reigned  in  uncontrolled  power.  Had  we  taken  Crom- 
welPs  major-generals  and  military  division  of  the  country  as  a  joke,  we, 
like  France,  might  have  been  liable  to  the  prolonged  establishment  of  a 
military  despotism.  Had  we  trifled  arid  diverted  ourselves  with  the 
awkward  strides  of  James  to  arbitrary  power,  wc  should  never  have 
attained  the  honour  of  repisting  that  power,  which  all  but  crushed  Eu* 
pe  under  the  iron  arm  of  Buonaparte.'--^ vol,  i,  pp.  327-329. 

Although  in  all  other  parts  of  her  w^ork  Miss  Berry  has  caii- 
ionsly  avoided  political  matters,  she  pissibly  may  be  thought  to 
have  madf*  one  exception  to  this  rule  of  abstinence  imposed  ujxm 
iicrself,  in  giving  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  of  the  policy 
bich  the  former  supported,  and  of  the  personal  qualities  and 
ial  habits  c»f  the  latter.  This  account  is  by  no  means  to 
charged  with  partiality  beyond  what  the  writer's  honest 
opinions  would  naturally,  almost  unavoidably  occasion,  for  no* 
tbin;^  ran  be  more  free,  indeed  more  severe,  than  her  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox's  dissipated  lifej  and  its  fatal  effects  upon  his 
public  influence  and  his  whole  success  as  a  candidate  fur  the 
direction  of  state  affairs.  Yet  are  there  such  errors  in  the  view 
of  Mr.  Pitt  as  cannot  be  ascribed  to  difference  of  political  party, 
but  must  be  set  dow'n  to  the  score  of  mere  mistake.  Thus 
besides  saying  that  he  was  prime  minister  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
tbrce  (vol.  i.  p.  343)»  whereas  he  was  nearly  in  bis  twenty-sixth 
year  J  that  is,  he  was  within  a  month  or  two  of  being  twenty-five 
complete,  she  represents  him  as  never  having  seen  anything  of 
the  oontinentj  his  travels  being  confined  to  the  roatl  between 
Downing- street  and  Ilolwood  (ib,j  p.  345) ;  whereas  he  had 
resided  many  months  in  France,  where  he  and  Mr,  Wilber force 
ravelled  together,  visiting  the  court  and  the  capital  after  a 
insiderablc  sojourn  at  Rheims.  He  was  then  of  matured  age 
and  faculties,  having  been  in  Parliament  some  years,  and  filled  for 
some  months  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under 
~  rd  Shelburne's  government.  No  one  can  doubt  that  he  was 
tnore  likely,  with  his  sober  temperament  and  reflecting  habils,  in 
such  circumstances  to  profit  much  more  by  his  continental  excur- 
sion than  his  great  rival  did  by  a  longer  residence  in  Italy,  when 
only  seventeen,  and  immersed   in  the  dissipation  begun  at  big 

*  Dokure,  EK^ukies  Hbloriqu^  tome  ir.  p«  61^. 
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first  Tisit  to  the  continent  with  hb  father  when  onlj  fourteen,  "ksA 
before  he  had  left  Eton.  But  again  onr  author  is  wholly  wrong 
in  supposing  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  hunself  friendlj  to  an  anti-revolu- 
tionarj  war  with  France.  It  is  certain  that  he  dreaded  the  effects 
of  that  both  there  and  here,  nor  would  he  have  been  driven  to  it 
but  for  the  atrocious  acts  of  the  Convention  in  contempt  of  die 
rights  of  independent  nations,  combined,  perhaps,  and  oo-operatr 
ing  with  the  sdl  but  universal  feeling  so  strongly  excited  in  this 
country,  and  especially  in  the  upper  and  middle  classe?^  of  alann 
for  the  safety  of  our  institutions,  menaced  by  the  anarchy  of 
Paris.  Whoever  studies  Lord  Malmesbury*s  '  Correspondence 
and  Diaries  *  will  concur  in  this  opinion :  we  refer  to  a  previous  ar* 
ticle  in  this  number  of  our  Review.  As  for  the  failure  of  so  many 
coalitions  and  plans  of  hostility  against  the  new  republic,  surely 
the  untried  nature  of  the  crisis,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  consulted  foar 
England  and  for  Europe,  makes  it  exceedingly  rash  to  pronounce 
that  either  Mr.  Fox  or  any  other  statesman  would  have  had 
better  success ;  while  all  must  admit  that  the  policy  of  holding 
out  against  France  and  keeping  alive  the  sacred  fire  of  natkuud 
independence  in  Europe,  which  he  pursued  steadily  under  good 
fortune  and  under  bad,  never  cast  down  by  multiplied  reverses, 
nor  dispirited  even  by  the  defection  of  his  well-subsidised  allies 
whose  batde  he  was  fighting,  merits  the  praise  of  the  impartial 
historian,  as  it  merited  the  success  which  finally  crowned  bis 
system. 

The  Consulship  and  Empire  are  described  faithfully  and  gra* 
phically.  We  have  only  room  for  one  extract  more,  giving  a 
curious  account  of  society  during  the  short  and  insecure,  though 
necessary  peace  of  Amiens.  We  the  rather  cito  this,  because  it 
is  the  report  of  an  eye-witness,  and  it  describes  a  stato  of  things 
now  not  believed  to  have  survived  the  Republic,  properly  so 
called ; — 

'  The  exaggerated  and  impossible  equality  of  the  democratical  republic 
of  1793 — the  profligate  and  degrading  manners  of  the  Directory — the 
newly  acquired  power  and  efforto  of  Buonaparte  to  establish  a  better 
order  of  social  life — the  remnant  of  the  old  nobility,  who,  intrenched  in 
the  recesses  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  had  care^lly  preserved  every 
prejudice,  and  (as  has  been  justly  observed)  had  neither  forgotten  nor 
learnt  anything ;  all  these  discoidant  elements,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
formed  strange  and  irreconcilable  discrepancies  in  society ;  while  every 
party  still  believed  its  force  so  nearly  poised,  that  all  had  hopes  of 
reasBuming  the  dominion  they  had  successively  lost.  The  Republican 
forms  of  language,  and  its  calendar,  were  still  in  use — were  still  those 
of  the  Government,  and  of  those  employed  by  it.  You  were  invited  on 
ft  Quintidi  of  such  a  Decade  of  Ventose^  or  of  PrairkU^  to  a  dinner, 
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or  an  eveaiBg  meeting ;  and  you  were  received  iii  aji  apartTnent  whicli 

bore  no  mark  uf  change  from  former  monarchical  days,  excepting  the 

company  it  contained  ; — the  women  in  the  half-naked  costume  of  Direc- 

rial  faahion,  or  the  Grecian  tuniques  and  Grecian  coiHiirea  of  more 

ent  days ; — the  men  in  civil  uniforms  of  all  sorts,  and  b11  colours  of 

broidery,  with  which  the  Directory  (to  separate  themselves  from  the 

nnet  rouge  and  the  carmagnole  of  the   Republicans)  had  thought 

per  to  decorate  themselves   and  all  those  put   in  authority  under 

Among  these  figured  the  hriliiant  military  costumes  of  the  con- 

[uering  generals,  who  had  many  of  them  risen  from  the  ranks  by  merit 

hich   fitted  them  more  for  distinction  on  a  field  of  battle  than  in  a 

irawing-room ;  the  manners  of  their  previous  life  forsook  them  not  in 

etr  peaceful  capacity,  and  the  habits  of  a  guard-room  followed  thcM 

ito  the  saloons  of  Paris/ — ifoh  ii,  pp.  42^  43. 

Let  us  add  I  what,  with  M  that  we  before  knew,  or  tbou|rhL  we 
ew  of  the  subject,  we  canfegs  wa«  quite  new  to  us.     *  No  mnn, 

hate%^er  bis  poverty  or  station  in  Viie,  would  condescend  to  wear 

e  livery  of  another,  and  no  servant  in  Paris  would   accompany 

s  employer,  for  tbe  term  of  master  bad  ceased,  otherwise  than  by 

alkin**  at  Ins  side/^ — lit  p.  46, 

Wc  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  dwell  on  the  accounts  of  tbe 

Bourbon  Restoration,  or  the  chapter  on  tbe  Revolution  of  1830, 

rtber  than  to  point  out  a  p^rcat  exafrgeralion,  tbe  only  <me  wc  have 

bund  in  these  pleasing  and  instructive  volumes,  where  mention  is 

ade  of  the  proceedings  to  which  the  reaction  gave  rise»  after 

Jie  Hundred  Days  bad  been  closed  with  the  fight  at  Waterloo, 

d   tbe  second  occupation  of  Paris  had  been  effected    by  the 

lied  forces.     It  is  marvellous  to  find  such  a  statement  as  that 

hich  represents  (voL  ii,  p,  89)  the  Assembly  of  1815  and  1816 

under    its  cons  tit  uti(mal   king  as    almost   rivalling  tbe  judicial 

uelties  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals,  and  tbe  agents   it  em- 

loyed,  their  violence.*     'Almost*  is  certainly  a  wide  word,  and 

f  very  great  power  and  application,  if  it  can  be  used  to  bring 

e  deeds  of  that  Assembly,  little  as  we  are  disposed   to  be  its 

^Tists,  under  the  same  class  with  the  wholesale  murders  of 

when  fifty  or  sixty  victims  were  condemned  to  death  in  a 

day,  and  tbe  Carrie  res,  the  Col  lots,  the  BiUauds,  made  the  rivers 

ow  with  blood,  and  pointed  the  civic  artillery  against  the  second 

ity  of  France. 

Tbe  Life  of  Rachael  Lady  Russell  is  the  most  important  piece 

added  to  this  edition  ;  it  is  a  republication.     The  comedy  of  '  The 

'ashionable  Friends/  acted  for  some  nights  and  wiibdrawn,  is 

published  now  for  the  first  time ;  as  is   the  *  Defence  of   Lord 

Orford'  (Horace  V¥alpole)  against  the  attacks  of  a  critic  in  the 

•  Edinburgh  Review/  whose  knowledge  of  that  celebrated  person 

was  as  correct  as  bis  information  respecting  the  history  of  the 

sciences : 
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sciences  :  representing  the  laothor  of  the  best  letters  in  our  \axi^ 
guage»  one  of  its  most  powerful  trjig-edics,  one  of  its  most  original  J 
romances,  as  a  person  *  whose  ih oughts  were  made  up  of  nffecia- 
tiooj  and  would  be  reduced  to  nothing  were  that  taken  away/  and] 
asserling:,  as  a  thins:  admitted,   that  France  received  directly  fminj 
us  all  great  discoveries  in  phjsics,  metaiphjsics,  political  economy  J 
ibc  country  of  Lavoisier,   Berthollet,  Clairaut,  D'Alemberl, 
Grange,  Laplace^  Quesnai/*  having  made  none.      The  defence  i 
her  deceased  and  steadily  attached  friend  by  Miss  Berry  doe 
honour  to  her  hcaiL      If  she  leans  loo  exclusively  to  the  favourabl 
side*  we  cannot  quarrel  witli   that  in  the   lady  who  herself  wil 
always  form  the  most  deli«;htful  feature  in  the  retrospect  of  He 
race  Walpole's  career.      His  approbation  of  her  is  a  grand 
deeming  point — it  is  in  his  letters  to  her  that  we  have  the  moi 
agreeable  glimpses  of  his  inner  man.      It  is  a  passage  in  botl 
their  lives  which  beautifully  exhibits  the  high  sense  of  honour  ii 
ihe  one,  and  may  justly  give  pause  to  all  who  have  thought  witll 
unmixed  severity  of  the  oilier^  that  when  the  Earl  laid  his  coronc 
at  her  feet,  slie  refused  to  be  a  countess  because  their  ages  wer 
so  unequal  t  and  that  he  continued  his  respectful  devotion  to  he 
after  this  offer  had  been  declined. 

The  republication  of  the  Life  of  Af  adamc  du  DefFand  leads  ' 
only  to  observe  that  the  friendship  for  Lord  Orford,  that  lady' 
oldest   and  most  attached  associate,  also  prompted  this  Essay 
all  probability — certainly  lilinded  its  amiable  writer  to  many 
unamiable   trail  in   that  clever,   hard,  selfish   person^s  charact 
more   especially  ti*  her  detestable  ircalmenl  of  Mademoiselle 
TEspinasse,  of  which  no  adequate  defence,  or  even  explanation,  i 
or  can  be  given. 

We  need  not  sum  up  our  review  of  this  interesting  work 
general  retiections,  having  prefaced  it  wilh  a  general  description 
of  its  merits*     But  the  reader  who  may  have  honoured  us  with  i 
perusal  of  these  pages  will  now  he  better  prepared  to  admit  tha 
our  eulogy  was  not  founded  on  fanciful   notions,  or  on  any  other 
ground  than  the  great  and  rare  merits  of  the  book^  as  well  as  u£j 
its  accomplished  and  virtuous  author. 

*  The  futher  of  the  new  ■vitem,  to  whom  Atlaiti  Smith  had  intended  to  iltHii<:«J 
lii»*WeAUI»  nf  Natinna.'     Mim  Berry,  liowi-vi^r,  is  lirtself  raMier  utilucky  in  cla 
Cliapfal  aa  a  Jiscfivrrpr  (voL  i,  [i.  304),  anti  In  tle«cribing  *  ttie  anal  y«tt  ion  of  air,  I 
hy  PrieilJcy  and  Black,  as  But  apjtlied  ty  aeroatatiou  in  France/  (i^.) 
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yiL — The  ImpTovimtore ;  or,  Life  in  Italy.     From  the 
JfA   of  Hans    Christian  Andersen.     Translated   by   Mary 
i^wTtt.     2  vols.  12mo.     London,     1845. 

'EN  years  ago,  all  the  counters  in  all  the  circulating  libraries 

in  England  were  littered  with  trash  known  under  ihe  gfeneral 

ille  of  Fashionable  NoTels.     They  came  out  in  shoals,  like  the 

erring  or  mackerel  in  a  plentiful   season ;  they  swarmed  like 

le  frogs  in  Pharaoh's  palace ;  nothing  else  was  written,  nothing 

rtse  was  published ;  and  if  anything  else  was  read,  it  was  by  se- 

bluded  persons  who  lived  a  hermit-life  under  the  shadow  of  iheir 

^^n  bouk- shelves^  and  who  were  rarely  in  the  habit  of  '  inter- 

'mngtng  ideas'  with  the  outward  world.     The  volumes  produced 

luring  the  continuance  of  this  great  plague  of  Ltmdon,  were  of 

^ery  various  degrees  of  merit  i  some  were  tolerable  ;  some  excited 

iriosity;  some  were  so  fiKilish  that  they  appeared  written  as  a 

nax   upon  the  reader^ — ^  April -fool  books  for  the  whole  season  ; 

rhile  in  some  few  the  warm  bright  rays  of  genius  shone^  wasted, 

ie   a  sunbeam    in   a  coal -cellar.      After   a  while   the  supply 

tceeded  the  demand :  a  rising  spirit  of  discontent  manifested 

self;    llie  flame  of  love  for  the  fashionable  novel  l>egan  to  ilicker  j 

ind  publishers  showed   alarm.     At  length  there  arose  a  general 

Dlamour  of  rebellion.     The  world  refused  to  be  fed  any  longer 

root' cakes  and  supper- wafers,  or  to  sit  in  *  houfhirs,^  attending 

lo  what  Lord  A.  said  to  Lady  L,,  especially  as  it  appeared  that 

fashionable  conversation  (likethecrater  of  Vesuvius  in  *  L*Homme 

telase*)  had  *  nothing  in  it.'     Every  one  was  dissatisfied  ;  but  no 

one  knew  what  to  read  insteadj  and  like  a  starved  silkworm  on  a 

^  dried  mulberry -leaf,  the  world  ^  moved  its  head   to  and   fro*    in 

pitiful  uncertainty.     Then  people  did,  what  discontented  people 

are  very  apt  to  do  :  they  talked  of  '  old  times/     Gentlemen  spoke 

&f  works  of  merit  popular  in  their  day,  and  ladies  (cautious  even 

their  sorrow)  mentioned  interesting  books  they  thought  they 

recollected  seeing  when  tliey  were  children  (quite  little  children), 

their  parents*  hands.     There  w^as  an  hour  of  sluggishness  *and 

[idecifiion  even  among  publishers ;  after  which,  that  estimable 

idy  of  men  rallied,  and  following  strictly  the  ^^criptural  injunc- 

lion  of  standing  in  the  way  and  considering  '  which  were  the  old 

lijaihs,'  they  brought  out  *  Thomson *3  Seasons'  as  a  new  book,  in  a 

] cover  as   blue  as  the  sky  of  the  lazy  poet*s  Summer;  and  the 

I*  Vicar  of  Wakefield/  rendered,  if  possible,  more  cliarming  thaa 

[ever  by  the  addition  of  Mulready's  perfect  drawings,  including 

f liis  memorable  frontispiece  of  '  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown.* 

The  stream,  once  turned,  flowed  back  strongly  into  its  natural 

channel.     A   tacit  acknowledgment  was  made  of  the  obvious 

truth. 
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truth,  that  books  which  treat  only  of  the  manners  of  classes  and 
the  surface  of  society,  must  be  as  fugitive  as  their  subject-matter, 
while  works  which  rest  their  interest  on  the  passions  of  the  human 
heart,  are  books  for  all  time; — weeds  lying  on  the  waves,  and 

S earls  lying  under,  we  dive  for  the  treasure,  and  the  traish  fldals 
y. 

Among  the  divers,  to  whoie  skill  we  owe  the  acquisition  of 
many  pearls  of  price,  must  be  classed  the  translators  of  the  pte- 
sent  day.  Frederica  Bremer's  Swedish  novels,  full  of  nature,  and 
of  that  strong  quiet  feeling  which  reminds  us  of  our  own  Miss 
Austen,  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  expectant  public — one 
half  of  whom  were  dying  of  famine,  and  the  other  half  of  ennui 
or  satiety.  We  ourselves  laid  down  the  new  copies  of  *  Paul  and 
Virginia,'  and  '  Robinson  Crusoe'  (which  we  had  bought  in  a  fit 
of  despairing  thirst  for  a  little  light  literature),  to  smile  over  th6 
charming  *  Bear,'  and  delight  in  his  uncouthness.  The  quaint, 
striking,  semi-real  '  Amber  Witch '  ('  the  most  interesting  Hid 
for  witchcraft  ever  known')  rose  like  a  star  out  of  darknen; 
translated  by  a  young  writer,  whose  hereditary  claim  to  distinc* 
tion  in  the  path  of  German  literature,  all  England  will  gratefully 
acknowledge ;  and  waking  up  forgotten  dreams  of  a  persecution, 
which,  luckily  for  the  mesmerists  of  our  own  time,  is  completely 
out  of  fashion.  God  forbid  that  Miss  Martineau  and  Lord  Mor** 
peth*s  '  Jane'  should  be  cut  short  in  the  onward  struggle  towards 
mysterious  knowledge,  by  condemnation  to  the  stake  and  faggot; 
or  that  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare  Townshend  should  mardli  to 
execution  in  either  a  gown  or  a  surpUce  painted  over  with  flames 
not  reversed ! 

These  translations,  which  are  daily  increasing  in  number,  have 
had  the  effect  eloquently  attributed  by  Canning  to  steam-power 
— that  of  '  creating  unexpected  neighbourhoods,  and  new  com- 
binations of  social  relation.'  Foreign  languages  are  no  longer 
a  bar  to  our  knowledge  of  foreign  works :  the  patience  of  the 
translator,  like  the  magician's  spell,  flings  wide  the  pages  hitherto 
sealed  from  our  eyes;  interpreters  have  risen  up  between  us 
and  our  fellow- workmen  in  the  world's  great  Tower  of  Babel. 
Amongst  the  rest,  the  world  certainly  owes  much  gratitude  to 
Mary  Howitt,  for  giving  us  a  written  interpretation  of  'The 
Improvisatore,*  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen ;  a  work  originally 
composed  in  the  Danish  language :  the  language  in  which  Hamlet 
spoke  and  thought — that  melancholy  *  Prince  of  Denmark,*  whose 
doubtful  existence  Shakspeare's  glorious  dream  has  taught  us  to 
look  upon  as  a  familiar  reality. 

In  a  very  learned  preface  to  a  very  charming  book  ('  Poems  in 
the  Dorset^  Dialect,  by  Mr.  W.  Bailies')^  we  are  UAA,  that  *  the 
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modern  Danish  and  Swcdisb  are  so  much  like  English,  that  some 
sentences  of  those  languages,  as  uttered  by  a  Dane  or  Swede, 
would  be  intelhgible  to  an  Englishman  who  might  not  have  learnt 
them  ;  and  two  examples  are  given  :— 

^_^  *  Hans  mad  tar  gra:s/iOpper  og  vild  honning-^ 

^^  His  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey  ; 

^^^  Hoit  sagde  til  deiti^  foiger  efter  mig— 

^K  He  said  to  them,  follow  after  oic/ 

'  But  no  language  so  closely  resembles  another,  cither  in  vocabulary 
or  in  construction,  as  not  to  require  considerable  skill  and  judg- 
ment in  rendering  the  sense  as  the  autlior  intended  it  should  be 
taken — ^without  any  appearance  of  constraint^ — any  leaning  to  that 
patchwork  style,  arising  out  of  the  use  of  words  unfamiliar  in  our 
own  language,  but  which  assimilate  themselves  to  expressions 
used  in  the  tongue  we  are  translating,  and  which  more  especially 
force  on  the  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  a  translation  we  are  reading. 

That  skill  and  that  judgment  Mary  Howilt  has  shown.  The 
'  Improvisalore '  speaks  no  'broken  English;* — the  stream  of 
translated  eloquence  comes  fresh  from  Chaucer  s  '  pure  well  of 
English  undefiled.'  We  feel  that  we  are  introduced  to  the  real 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  a  new  genius — on  that  p^int  there 
can  be  no  mistake ;  yet  the  English  book  might  be  read  through 
as  an  original — and  no  greater  prdse  can  be  given  to  a  trans- 

^  ^iation. 

m^    The  scene  of  the  '  Improvisatore'  is  laid  in  Italy:  *  like  Mad. 

"*ac  StaeFs  *  Corinne/  it  combines  with  a  thread  of  personal  adven- 
ture, descriptions  of  scenery,  absen''ations  on  art,  explanations  of 
what  we  have  no  term  for,  unless  we  call  it  artid-feeluig,  and  of 
the  struggle  so  often  unsuccessfully  made  by  genius  to  overcome 
the  external  accidents  of  worldly  position,  A  friend  of  ours,  an 
old  dabbler  in  literary  genealogy,  told  us  that  '  Corinne'  was 

I  grandmother  to  the  '  Improvisattjre  -y  perhaps  she  was  \  there 
is,  at  all  events,  a  starched  high-flown  grand  mo  the  rliness  in  her 
pages,  when  compared  with  her  descendant,  which  makes  the  1  talian 
grandson  (to  our  fancy)  a  much  pleasanter  companion*  There  is 
not,  in  all  the  book^  one  sentence  that  wears  such  an  osvlish 
face  of  false  wisdom  as  this  : — *  Quand  la  passion  se  rend  mai- 
trcsse  d'un  esprit  superieur,  elle  separe  entiercment  le  raisonne* 
ment  de  Faction,  et  pour  ^garer  l*une,  elle  n*a  pas  besoin  de 
Iroubler  Tauire,'  Nor  any  of  the  doleful  self-possession  which 
makes  Corinne  esclaim^ — *  Dans  ce  moment  meme  oil  je  me 
conduis  comme  une  persnnne  si  passionnee,  j*apcr<;ois  cependant 
les  ombres  du  declin  dans  reloignement,'     Nor  is  there  (a  fact 

*  It  is  n  pity  tliat  co  many  af  the  Italian  tiawet  aje  mangled  \  bat  at  whoie  door  Mm 
sliould  be  Uid  W9  ciumiil  itu. 
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for  which  we    heartily  thftnlt    Heaven)    any  character  like  iha 

,  French    abslract-idea-of-an-Eiiglishraan,     the    moody     Oswald 
'  The  rose  in  the  garden,  by  llie  artificiai  rose  in  a  fine  lady*s  hair- 
Ithegusbing  of  tbe  forest-spring,  by  the  tutored  fall  in  an  orna 
f  mental  pleasQre-gTotind — such  is  the  difference  between  our  oljl 
[French  chaperon  and  our  young  Danish  companion.     It  is  impoi 
sible  to  read  '  Corinne  '  wuthoul  admiring  the  talents  of  the  woma 
who  invented,  composed,  and  published  it     Jt  is  impossible  to  rca 
the  *  Improvisatore'   without  wonderinjj  how  nioch  or  how  Uttl| 
of  that  warp  and  woof  of  fancy  and  reality  is  *  an  ow're  true  talcrl 
Thai  tbe  Author  was  at  least  well  able  ttj  put  himself,  in  al| 
respects,  in  the  place  of  bis  imaginary   hero,  Is  shown  by  lb 
Preface  to   Mrs.   Howitt's  translation,  where  his  own   romaDtilj 
history  is  given  at  some  length.     One  single  sentence  (the  fir 
will  serve  as  an  abridgment  of  the  whole  account^  and  contains  i 
itself,  as  it  were,  the  seed  of  the  book  before  us  : — 

'  HaiiB  Christian  Andersen  is  one  of  those  men  who,  from  their  earlic 
youth,  have  had  to  keep  up  a  warfare  with  circumataTices ;  a  man  lik 
BnrnB  and  Hoj^g,  who  secaicd  destined  by  Fate  to  end  their  lives  un 
noticed  in  a  village,  and  yet,  through  an  instinctive  sense  of  their  de 
lined  pre-emioence  in  the  beautiful  regions  of  art  and  literature,  an 
fiu&tained  hy  an  irrepressible  will,  have  made  themselves  a  part  of 
great  world/^ — vol.  i.  p.  1. 

So  much  for  the  Author  :  of  his  authorship  we  shall  only  say 
that  for  vividness  and  reality  of  detail,  for  breadth  and  boldnc 
too,  in  the  description  of  scenery,  and  for  skill  in  conveying  lb 
impression  made  on  a  fine  mind  and  earnest  heart  by  all  that  i 
bpautiful  in  nature,  and  true  in  art — he  stands  without  a  rivi 
among  recent  writers  of  romance*  Extracts  can  give  but  a  ver 
imperfect  notion  of  his  skill  and  power — ^but  we  must  do  what ' 
can — and  we  shall  begin  with  a  scene  in  the  catacombs,  wbic 
occurs  in  tbe  childhood  of  the  Roman  hero  (tbe  future  '  Impr 
visatore*),  and  in  company  with  a  young  Danish  ^n\%t,  who  lodgti 
at  the  house  of  little  Antonio*s  poor  and  widowed  mother; — 

'  Our  lodger,  the  young  painter,  took  me  with  him  sometimes  on 
little  rambles  beyond  the  gates,  I  did  not  disturb  him  whikt  he  wi 
makiug  now  and  then  a  sketch;  and  when  he  had  finished  he  amus^ 
himself  with  my  prattle,  for  he  now  understood  the  langunge. 

'  Once  before,  I  had  been  with  him  to  the  Curia  Hmtilia^  deep  do^ 
into  the  dark  caves  where,  in  ancient  days,  wild  beasts  were  kept  f(j 
the  games,  and  where  iimocent  captives  were  thrown  to  ferocio 
hycenas  and  lions.  The  dark  paBsages ;  the  monk  who  conducted  i 
hi,  and  continually  struck  the  red  torch  against  the  walls ;  the  de 
cistern  in  which  the  water  stood  as  clear  as  a  mirror — yes,  so  clear  th 
one  was  obliged  to  move  it  with  the  torch  to  conviQce  one's  cdf  that  i 
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^Blas  tjp  to  the  brim,  and  that  there  was  no  cnipty  space,  as  by  its  clear- 
^Hbss  iJtere  seemed  to  be :  all  this  excited  my  imagiiiaiiuih  Fear,  I  felt 
^^Eone,  for  I  was  imcunecious  of  danger. 

^^^  *  "Are  we  going  t«  ibe  caverns?  *'    I  intiuired  from  Lim,  as  1  law  at 
^Hpe  end  of  the  street  tlie  bigher  part  of  the  Cobscum. 
^H  *  '*  No,  to  fiometbing  much  greater,*'  replied  he ;  **  where  thou  »bak 
^H^  something  1  utid  1  will  paint  thcc,  also,  my  fine  fellow  !  ^* 
^K  *  Thus   wandered  we  farther,  and  even   farther,  between  the  wiiilc 
^HpalU,  the  iocloaed  vineyardij,   and  the  uld   rtiins  of  ihe  baths,  till  we 
^^Were  out  of  Rome.     The  suu  burned  hotly,  and  the  peasants  had  nmde 
for  their  waggousi  roofs  of  green  branches,  under  which  they  slept,  while 
the  horses,  left  to  themaelvej,  went  at  a  foot*s  pace,  and  ate  from  the 
bundle  of  buy  T?vhich  hunsj  beside  them  for  this  purpose.     At  length  we 
reached  the  grotto  of  Egeria,  in  which  we  took  our  breakfast,  and  mixed 
our   wine  "with  the  frealj   water  that  streamed  out  from    between  the 
blocks  of  stone.     Tiie  walls  and  vault  of  the  whole   grotto  were  inside 
covered  over  with  the  finest  green,  aa  of  tapestry  woven  of  silks  and 
velvet,  anti  round  about  the  great  entrance  bung  the  thicke&t  ivy,  freib 
ai)d  luxuriant  as  the  vine  foliage  in  the  valleys  of  Calabria, 
■H  •  Not  many  paces  from  the  grotto  stands— or  rather  stood,  fur  there 
^Sfre  now  only  a  few  remains  of  it  left — a  little  and  wholly  desolate  house, 
built  above  one  of  ihe  descenta  to  the  catacombs.     These  were,  as  ts 
well  known,  in  aqcient  tiniPs,  connecting  links  between  Rome  and  the 
surrounding  cities;  in  later  times,  however,  they  have  in  part  fullen  in, 
and  in  part  been  built  up,  because  they  served  as  concealment  for  rob- 
bers and   smugglers.     The  entrance  through  the  burial-vaults  in  St. 
Sebastian's  Church,  and  tins  one  through  the  desolate  house,  were  then 
the  only  two  in  existence  ;  and  I  almos:t  think  that  we  were  the  last  who 
descended  by  this,  for  shortly  after  our  adventure  it  also  was  shut  up ; 
and  only  the  one  through  the  church,  under  the  conduct  of  a  monk, 
remains  now  open  to  strangers. 

*  Deep  below,  hollowed  out  of  the  soft  puzzolan  earth,  the  one  pai- 
•nge  crosses  another.  Their  multitude,  their  similarity  one  to  another, 
are  sufficieTit  to  bewilder  even  him  who  knows  the  principal  direction. 
I  had  formed  no  idea  of  the  whole,  and  the  painter  felt  so  conhdent, 
ihiit  he  had  no  hesitation  in  taking  me,  a  little  Ixn',  down  wiih  him. 
He  lighted  his  caudle,  and  took  another  with  him  in  his  pocket,  fastened 
a  ball  of  twine  to  the  opening  where  we  descended,  and  our  wandering 
commenced.  Anon  the  passages  were  so  hiw  that  I  could  not  go  up- 
Jlght;  anon  they  elevatctl  themselves  to  lofty  vaults,  and,  where  the 
one  crossed  the  other,  expanded  themselves  into  great  quadrangles.  We 
passed  ihrouj^li  the  Rotonda  w-th  the  small  stone  altar  in  the  middle, 
where  the  early  Christians,  persecuted  by  the  Pagans,  secretly  performed 
tbeir  worship.  Fedcrigo  told  me  of  the  fourteen  popes,  and  the  many 
thousand  martyrs,  who  here  lie  buried:  we  held  the  light  agaiust  the 
great  cracks  in  the  tombs,  and  saw  the  yellow  bones  within.  We  ad- 
Tanced  yet  some  steps  onward,  and  then  came  to  a  stand,  because  we 
were  at  the  end  of  the  twine.  The  end  of  this  Federigo  fastened  to  his 
button -hole,  stuck  the  candle  among  some  stones,  and  then  began  to 
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sketch  the  deep  passage.  I  sat  close  heside  him  upon  one  of  the  stoiies ; 
he  had  desired  me  to  fold  my  hands  and  to  look  upwards.  The  light 
was  nearly  burnt  out,  but  a  whole  one  lay  hard  by ;  besides  which  he 
had  brought  atinder-box,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  could  light  the  other 
in  case  this  suddenly  went  out. 

*  My  imagination  fietshioned  to  itself  a  thousand  wonderful  objects  in 
the  infinite  passages  which  opened  themselves,  and  revealed  to  us  sn 
impenetrable  darlmess.  All  was  quite  still— the  falling  waterdrops  alone 
sent  forth  a  monotonous  sound.  As  I  thus  sat,  wrapped  in  my  own 
thoughts,  I  was  suddenly  terrified  by  my  friend  the  painter,  who  heaved 
a  strange  sigh,  and  sprang  about,  but  always  in  the  same  spot.  Every 
moment  he  stooped  down  to  the  ground,  as  if  he  would  snatch  up  some* 
thing — ^then  he  lighted  the  larger  candle  and  sought  about.  I  became 
so  terrified  at  his  singular  behaviour  that  I  eot  up  and  began  to  cry. 

*  "  For  Ood's  sake,  sit  still,  child !  "  said  he—"  for  God  in  heaven's 
sake ! "    And  again  he  began  staring  on  the  ground. 

*  "  I  will  go  up  again ! "  I  exclaimed — **  I  will  not  stop  down  here ! " 
I  then  took  him  by  Uie  hand  and  strove  to  draw  him  with  me. 

' ''  Child !  child !  thou  art  a  noble  fellow ! "  said  he ;  *'  I  will  give  thee 
pictures  and  cakes — ^there,  thou  hast  money ! ''  and  he  took  his  purse 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  me  all  that  was  in  it :  but  I  felt  that  his  hand 
was  ice-cold,  and  that  he  trembled.  On  this  I  grew  more  uneasy,  and 
called  my  mother :  but  now  he  seized  me  firmly  by  the  shoulder,  and, 
shaking  me  violently,  said,  **  I  will  beat  thee  if  thou  art  not  quiet !  ** 
Then  he  bound  his  pocket-handkerchief  round  my  arm,  and  held  me 
fast,  but  bent  himself  down  to  me  the  next  moment,  kissed  me  vehe- 
mently, called  me  his  dear  little  Antonio,  and  whispered,  "  Do  thou  also 
pray  to  the  Madonna ! " 

*  "  Is  the  string  lost  ?  "  I  asked. 

*  "  We  Tvdll  find  it — ^we  will  find  it !  "  he  replied ;  and  began  search- 
ing again.  In  the  meantime  the  lesser  light  was  quite  burnt  out,  and 
the  larger  one,  from  its  continual  agitation,  melted  and  burnt  his  hand, 
which  only  increased  his  distress.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
to  have  found  our  way  back  without  the  string — every  step  womd  only 
have  led  us  deeper  down,  where  no  one  could  save  us. 

*  After  vainly  searching,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  cast  his 
arm  around  my  neck,  and  sighed,  "  Thou  poor  child ! "  I  then  wept 
bitterly,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  never  more  should  reach  my  home. 
He  clasped  me  so  closely  to  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  that  my  hand 
slid  under  him.  I  involuntarily  grasped  the  sand,  and  found  the  string 
between  my  fingers. 

*  "  Here  it  is !  "  I  exclaimed. 

*  He  seized  my  hand,  and  became,  as  "it  were,  frantic  for  joy ;  for 
our  life  actually  hung  upon  this  single  thread.  We  were  saved.*— 
vol.  i.  pp.  52-58. 

The  following  wonderfully  real  description  leads  us  on  to  the 
peculiar  turn  displayed  by  the  obscure  little  chrysalis  of  a  poet  :— 

'  When,  after  the  visit,  we  returned  home,  it  was  some^irfiat  late,  but 
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the  moon  shone  gloriaualy,  the  air  was  fresh  and  blue,  and  the  cypres«e« 
and  pines  stood  with  woiiderfelly  sharp  auilines  U]x>n  the  neighbouring 
heights.  If  was  mte  of  ihose  evefnngs  which  occtir  but  (tftce  in  a  per- 
»on  9  life,  which  ^  without  ugfrnUzing  itself  bif  €tny  great  life-mlventurt^ 
tffi  stamps  itjtfff  iit  its  whole  colouring  tfpou  the  Psi/che-wingif,  Since 
that  moment,  whenever  my  mind  goea  back  to  the  Tiber,  I  see  it  ever 
before  me  as  upon  this  evening ;— the  thick  yellow  water  lit  up  by  the 
moonbeams — the  black  stone  pillars  of  the  old  ruinous  bridge,  which, 
with  strong  shadow,  lifted  itself  out  of  tlic  stream  where  the  great  mitl- 
wheel  rusbed  round — nay,  even  the  merry  girl*  who  skipped  past  with 
the  tambuurtiie  atid  danced  tlie  saltarello. 

*  In  ibe  streets  around  Santa  Maria  della  Rotonda,  all  was  yet  life 
and  motion;  butchers  and  fruit-women  sat  before  their  tables,  on  which 
lay  their  wares  among:  garlaiida  of  laurel,  and  with  lights  burning  in  the 
open  air.  The  fire  flickered  under  the  chestnut-pana,  and  the  conversa- 
tiun  was  carried  on  with  so  much  screaming  aud  noise  that  a  stranger, 
who  did  not  undcratand  a  word,  might  have  imagined  it  to  be  ^ome  con- 
tention of  life  and  death.  An  old  friend,  whom  my  mother  met  in  the 
fish-markel^  kept  us  talking  so  long  that  people  were  beginning  to  put 
out  their  lights  hefore  we  set  off  itgain,  and  as  my  mother  accompanied 
her  friend  to  her  door,  It  had  now  become  as  silent  as  death  in  the 
streets,  even  in  the  Curso  ;  but  when  we  came  into  the  aquare  di  Trevi, 
where  there  is  a  beautiful  casc-ade,  it  seemed,  on  the  contrary' ,  quite 
cheerful  again. 

*  The  moonlight  fell  exactly  upon  the  old  palace,  where  the  water 
Btrcams  out  between  the  masses  of  foundation -rock  which  seem  loosely 
thrown  together*  Neptune's  heavy  stone  mantle  floated  in  the  wind, 
aft  he  looked  out  above  the  great  w^aterfall ;  on  each  side  of  which 
blooming  Tritons  guided  sea-horses.  Beneath  these  the  great  basin 
Bpread  itielf  out,  and  upon  the  turf  arnnnd  it  rested  a  crowd  of  peasants, 
stretching  themselves  in  the  moonlight.  Large,  quartered  melons,  from 
which  streamed  the  red  juice,  lay  around  them.  A  little  square-built 
fellow,  whose  whole  dress  consisted  of  a  shirt  and  short  leather  breeches, 
which  bung  loose  and  unbuttoned  at  the  knees,  sat  with  a  guitar,  and 
twanged  the  strings  merrily.  Now  he  sang  a  song,  now  be  played*  and 
all  the  peasants  clapped  their  hands.  My  mother  remained  standing; 
and  [  now  listened  to  a  soug  which  ueized  upon  me  quite  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way,  for  it  was  not  a  song  like  any  other  which  I  had  heard. 
No !  he  sang  to  ua  of  what  we  saw  and  heard^  we  were  ourselves  in  the 
song,  and  that  in  verse,  and  with  melody,  .... 

'  Upon  the  steps  of  the  little  church  we  discovered,  in  the  meantime, 
an  acquaintance— our  Federigo,  who  stood  with  a  pencil  and  sketched 
the  whole  merry  moonlight  piece.  As  we  went  home  he  and  my  mother 
joked  about  the  brisk  Improvisatore — for  so  I  heard  them  call  the  pea 
sant  who  sung  so  charmingly, 

*  •'Antonio,"  said  Federigo  to  me,  "thou,  also»  ehouldst  improvise; 
thou  art  truly^  also,  a  little  poet !  Thou  must  learn  to  put  thy  pieces 
into  verse.^* 

'  I  now  understood  what  a  poet  was :  namely,  one  who  could  sing 
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))eautifully  that  which  he  saw  and  felt.     That  must  indeed  be  charm- 
ing, thought  I ;  and  easy,  if  I  had  but  a  guitar 

*  From  this  time  forth  everything  was  sung.  I  lived  entirely  in  fan- 
cies and  dreams.  In  the  church,  when  I  swung  the  censer,  in  the  streets 
amid  the  rolling  carriages  and  screaming  traders,  as  well  as  in  my  little 
bed  beneath  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  the  holy-water  vessel.  In  the 
winter-time,  I  could  sit  for  whole  hours  before  our  house,  and  look  into 
the  great  fire  in  the  street,  where  the  smith  heated  his  iron  and  the 
peasants  wanned  themselves.  I  saw  in  the  red  fire  a  world  glowing  as 
my  own  imagination.  I  shouted  for  joy,  when  in  the  winter  the  snow 
of  the  mountains  sent  down  to  us  such  severe  cold  that  icicles  hung 
down  from  the  Triton  in  the  square  :  pity  that  it  was  so  seldom.  Then, 
also,  were  the  peasants  glad,  for  it  was  to  them  a  sign  of  a  fertile  year : 
they  took  hold  of  each  other's  hands,  and  danced  in  their  great  woolleu 
cloaks  round  about  the  Triton,  whilst  a  rainbow  played  in  the  high- 
springing  water 

^  I  will  now  hasten  on  to  the  circumstance  which  placed  the  first 
hedge  of  thorns  between  me  and  the  paradise  of  home — which  led  me 
among  strangers,  and  which  contained  the  germ  of  my  whole  future.' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  66-72. 

This  was  a  projected  visit,  in  the  month  of  June,  to  the  famous 
Feast  of  Flowers.  On  his  journey  with  his  mother  he  encounters 
one  of  those  old  women  so  dear  to  all  novelists,  and  so  entirely 
belonging  to  them ;  for  whereas  old  women  in  real  life  are  feeble 
in  body,  and  often  not  very  strong  in  mind — this  is  a  race  of 
imaginary  old  womcn^  fleet,  powerful,  majestic,  gaunt,  rulers  of 
destinies,  and,  above  all,  prophetesses  of  great  things.  Fulvia, 
the  particular  old  woman  in  question,  prophesies  that — 

*  "  That  broad  hat  will  not  shadow  his  brow  when  he  stands  before 
the  people,  when  his  speeches  sound  like  music,  sweeter  than  the  song 
of  nuns  behind  the  grating,  and  more  powerful  than  thunder  in  the 
mountains  of  Albano.  The  seat  of  Fortune  is  higher  than  Monte  Cavi, 
where  the  clouds  repose  upon  the  mountains  among  the  flocks  of  sheep."  * 
*-vol.  i.  p.  81. 

Then  follows  this  most  picturesque  passage^  of  *  Wild  Sports 
in  the  South  f — 

*  "  And  may  not  I,  too,  mount  with  him  into  the  chariot  of  Fortune?  " 
asked  my  mother,  half  in  je^t,  but  uttered  at  the  same  moment  a  loud 
cry,  for  a  large  eagle  flew  so  near  us  down  into  the  lake  that  the  water 
at  the  same  moment  splashed  into  our  faces  from  the  force  with  which  he 
struck  it  with  his  great  wings.  High  up  in  the  air  his  keen  glance  had 
discovered  a  large  fish,  which  lay  immovable  as  a  reed  upon  the  surface 
of  tiie  lake;  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  he  seized  upon  his  prey, 
struck  his  sliarp  talons  into  the  back  of  it,  and  was  about  to  raise  him- 
self again,  when  the  fish,  which  by  the  agitation  of  the  waters  we  could 
see  was  of  great  size  and  almost  of  equal  power  to  his  enemy,  sought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  drag  him  below  with  him.    The  talons  of  the  bird  were 
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BO  firmly  fixed  into  the  back  of  the  fish  that  he  could  not  release  himself 
^  fmm  his  prey,  and  there  now,  therefore,  hegan  between  the  two  such  u 

-contest  thai  the  quiet  lake  trembled  in  wide  circles.  Now  appeared  the 
Iglittering  back  of  the  fish,  iiuw  the  bird  struck  the  wiiter  with  liis  broad 
!•  wings*,  Olid  seemed  to  yiekL  The  combat  lasted  for  some  minntea.  The 
',|wu  wings  lay  for  a  moment  still,  outfipread  upon  the  ivaier,  as  if  they 
L  jested  themselves  ;  llien  they  were  rapidly  5tnick  together,  a  crack  was 
[heard,  the  one  wing  *ank   down,  whilst  Ihe  other  lai^hcd   the  water  to 

foam,  and  then  vanished.  The  fish  ^imk  beneath  the  waves  with 
Lfcis  enemy,  where  a  moment  afterwards  they  mnst  both  die.' — voL  L 

pp,  S2t  83. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  never  saw  the  Feast  of  Flowers  will  be 
hftble  to  conjure  up  a  vision  of  it  when  they  read  the  book.     The 
aj  scene,  however,  ends  darkly, 

*  The  snn  bnrnt  hotly,  al!  the  bells  rang,  and  the  procession  moved 
lulong  the  beautiful  flower- carpet;  the  must  charming  music  and  singing 
kminounced  its  approach.     Choristers  swung  the  censer  before  the  host, 
the  most  beautiful  gvrb  of  the  country  followed,  with  garlands  of  fiowers 
tin  their  hands,  and  poor  children,  with  wings  to  their  naked  shoulders, 
linng  hymns,  as  of  angels  whilst  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  procei^sinn  at 
the   high  altar.     Young   fellows   wore  fluttering  ribands  around  their 
minted  hats,  upon  which  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  was  fastened;  silver 
ind  gold  rings  hung  toachuin  around  their  nccksj  and  handsome  bright- 
Itoloured  scarls  looked  splendidly  upon  their  black  vt  Ivet  jackets.     The 
girls  of  Albano  and  Frascatt  came,  with  their  thin  veils  elegantly  thrown 
over  their  black  plaited  hair,  in  which  was  stuck  the  silver  arruw;  those 
from  Vellelri,  on  the  contrary,  wore  garlands  around  their  hair,  and  the 
smart  neckerchief,  fastened  so  low  down  in  the  dress  as  to  leave  visible 
the  beautiful  shoulder  and  the  round  bosom.     From  the  Ahruzzi,  from 
the  Marshes,  from  every  other  neighbouring  district,  came  all  in  their  pe- 
culiar national  costume,  and  produced  altogether  the  most  brilliant  etfect. 
Cardinals,  in  their  mantles  woven  with  silver,  advanced  under  canopiea 
adorned  with  flowers ;   monks  of  various  orders  followerl,  all  beuriag 
burning  tapers.     When  the  procession  came  out  of  the  church  an  im- 
mense crowd  followed.     We  were  carried  along  with  it,-^my  mother 
held  me  firmly  by  the  shoulder,  that  I  might  not  be  separated  from  her. 
Thus  ]  went  on*  shut  in  by  the  crowd  ;  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  blue 
_-  sky  above  my  head.     All  at  once  there  was  sent  forth  a  piercing  cry— 
■hit  rang  forth  on  ail  sides ;  a  pair  of  unmanageable  horses  rushed  through 
^Br-more  I  did  not  perceive:  I  was  throw^n  to  the  carih,  it  was  all  black 
^Kibefore  my  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  waterfall  dashed  over  me. 
^f     *  Oh !  Mo  I  her  t)f  God,  what  a  grief!  a  thrill  of  horror  passes  through 
Hbne  whenever  I  think  of  it.     When  I  again  returned  to  consciousness,  I 
lay  wnth  my  head  in  Mariuccia*s  lap;  she  sobbed  and  cried:  beside  ua 
lay  my  mother  stretched  out,  and  there  stood  around  a  little  circle  of 
strange  people.     The  wild  horses  had  gone  over  us,  the  wheel  had  gone 
over  my  mother's  breast,  blood  gushed  out  of  her  mouth — she  was  dead.' 
— vol  i,  pp.  87,  88, 

After 
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After  some  doubt  and  discussion  among  the  few  friends  of  the 
helpless  child,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  lame  beg^r  (who  is 
unfortunately  his  uncle)  to  claim  him,  together  with  a  purse  of 
twenty  scudi  bestowed  by  the  nobleman  whose  carriage-wheel  had 
crushed  the  unfortunate  mother,  he  is  sent  to  the  Campagna  under 
the  care  of  a  herdsman  and  his  wife.  This  sad  phase  of  his  life  is 
closed ;  and  it  closes  with  one  of  those  sentences  so  simple  and  so 
prosaic  which  yet  bring  sudden  tears  to  one's  eyes : — 

^  As  we  went  across  the  Piazza  Barberini,  I  could  not  help  looking 
up  to  my  mother's  house ;  all  the  windows  stood  open^  the  roonu  had 
new  inmates,* — vol.  i.  p.  106. 

In  the  dull  life  of  the  Campagna — where  the  kind  herds- 
people,  his  hosts,  inhabit  a  patched-up  antique  tomb  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Tiber — the  little  dreamer  struggles  vainly 
against  the  weariness  which  oppresses  him. 

'  When  the  rainy  season  was  over,  the  heavens  showed  for  whole 
months  their  unchangeable  blue.  I  then  obtained  leave  to  go  out,  but 
not  too  far,  nor  too  near  to  the  river,  because  the  soft  ground  might  so  easily 
fh\[  in  with  me,  said  Domenica ;  many  buffaloes  also  grazed  there,  which 
were  wild  and  dangerous,  but  nevertheless,  those  had  for  me  a  peculiar 
and  strange  interest.  The  something  demon-like  in  the  look  of  the  buf- 
f&lo — the  strange  red  fire  which  gleamed  in  its  eyeballs,  awoke  in  me  a 
feeling  like  that  which  drives  the  bird  into  the  fangs  of  the  snake. 
Their  wild  running,  swifter  than  the  speed  of  a  horse,  their  mutual  com- 
bats, where  force  meets  with  force,  attracted  my  whole  attention.  I 
scrawled  figures  in  the  sand  to  represent  what  I  had  seen,  and,  to  make 
this  the  more  intelligible,  I  sang  it  all  in  its  own  peculiar  words  to  its 
own  peculiar  melody,  to  the  great  delight  of  old  Domenica,  who  said  that 
I  was  a  wise  child,  and  sang  as  sweetly  as  the  angels  in  heaven. 

'  The  sun  burnt  hotter  day  by  day ;  its  beams  were  like  a  sea  of  fire 
which  streamed  over  the  Campagna.  The  stagnant  water  infected  the 
air ;  we  could  only  go  out  in  the  morning  and  evening ;  such  heat  as 
this  I  had  not  known  in  Rome  upon  the  airy  Monte  Pincio,  although  1 
well  remembered  then  the  hot  time  when  the  beggars  prayed  for  a  small 
coin,  not  for  bread,  but  for  a  glass  of  iced  water.  I  thought  in  particu- 
lar about  the  delicious  green  water-melons  which  lay  one  on  another, 
divided  in  halves,  and  showed  the  purple-red  flesh  with  the  black  seeds ; 
my  lips  were  doubly  parched  with  thinking  of  these !  The  sun  burned 
perpendicularly ;  my  shadow  seemed  as  if  it  would  vanish  under  my 
feet.  The  buffaloes  lay  like  dead  masses  upon  the  burat-up  grass,  or, 
excited  to  madness,  flew,  with  the  speed  of  arrows,  round  in  great  cir- 
cles. Thus  my  soul  conceived  an  idea  of  the  traveller's  suffering  in  the 
burning  deserts  of  Africa. 

*  During  two  months  we  lay  there  like  a  wreck  in  the  world's  sea. 
Not  a  single  living  creature  visited  us.  All  business  was  done  in  the 
night  or  else  in  the  early  hours  of  morning ;  the  unhealthy  atmosphere 
and  the  scorching  heat  excited  fever-fire  in  my  blood ;  not  a  single  drop 
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of  anjtliing  cold  could  be  had  fw  refreshment ;  every  marsh  was  dried  up ; 
ifiarm>  yellow  water,  flowed  alee|)ily  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber;  the  juice 
of  the  melon  was  warm  ;  even  wine,  although  it  lay  hidden  among  stones 
and  mbbiab,  tasted  sour  and  half  boiled ;  and  not  ft  cloud,  not  a  single 
clotid,  was  to  be  seen  on  the  horizon, — day  and  night  always  the  ever- 
iBSting,  never-changing  blue.  Every  evening  and  morning  we  prayed 
for  rain,  or  else  a  fresh  breeze ;  every  evening  and  morning  Domenica 
looked  to  the  mountains  to  see  it  no  cloud  raised  itself,  but  night  alone 
lirought  shade — the  sultry  shade  of  night ;  the  sirocco  alone  blew 
through  the  hot  atmosphere  for  two  long,  lung  months. 

*  At  the  8un*8  rise  and  setting  alone  was  there  a  breath  of  fresh  air; 
but  adulness,  a  deathlike  lethargy  produced  by  the  heat,  and  the  fright- 
Jiil  weariness  which  it  occasioned,  oppressed  my  whole  being.  This 
and  all  kind  of  tormenting  insects,  which  seemed  destroyed  by  the  heat, 
awoke  at  the  first  breath  of  air  to  redoubled  life;  they  fell  upon  us  in 
Jnyriads  with  their  poison-stings;  the  hufFaloes  often  looked  as  if  they 
^ere  covered  over  with  this  btizzing  swarm,  which  beset  them  as  if  they 
irere  carrion,  until,  tormented  to  mildness,  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
Tiber,  and  rolled  themselves  in  the  yellow  water.  The  Roman  who,  ia 
|he  hot  summer  days,  groans  in  the  almost  expiring  streets,  and  crawls 
^oiig  by  the  houBC-sides,  as  if  he  would  drink  up  the  shadow  which  is 
cast  down  from  the  walls,  has  still  no  idea  of  the  sufferings  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  where  every  breath  which  he  draws  is  sulphurous,  poisonous  fire ; 
where  insects  and  crawling  things,  like  demons,  torment  him  who  is 
pondemned  to  Uve  in  this  sea  of  Kame. 

'  Seplember  brought  with  it  milder  days ;  it  sent  out  also  Federigo  one 
evening  to  make  sketches  of  the  hurned*up  landscape.  He  drew  our 
a inguhir  house,  the  gallows,  and  the  wild  buffaloes.  He  gave  me  paper 
j^nd  pencils,  that  I  might  also  draw  pictures,  and  promised  that  when  he 
jCame  next  time  be  would  take  mc  with  him  for  a  day  to  Rome,  that  I 
ahouW  visit  all  my  friends  who  seemed  really  to  have  quite  forgoiten 

e  ;— hut  Federigo  forgot  me  also. 

•  It  was  now  Kovemher,  and  the  most  beautiful  time  which  I  had 
yet  spent  here*  Cool  airs  were  wafted  from  the  mountains,  and  every 
•evening  I  saw  in  the  clouds  that  rich  colouring  which  is  only  found  in 
the  south,  and  which  the  painter  cannot  and  dare  not  give  to  his  pic- 
Jlures.     The  singular,  olive-grecn  clouds,  on  a  grey  ground,  were  to  rae 

[boating  islands  from  the  garden  of  paradise ;  the  dark-blue,  on  the  con- 
rary,  those  \s  hicli  hung  like  crowns  of  fir-trees  in  the  glowing  lire  of  the 
evening  heaven,  seemed  to  mc  mountains  of  felicity,  in  w^hose  valleys 
;he  beautiful  angels  played  and  fanned  cool  breezes  with  their  white 
inga/ — vol,  i.  pp.  113-117. 

From  this  stagnant  existence  be  is  by  and  bye  rescueil  by  an 
•accident  which  occurs  in  the  nobleman  already  mentioned.  The 
Prince,  who  is  a  bit  of  a  savant,  loses  his  way  when  botanizing, 
ijiml  is  pursued  by  a  buffalo  to  the  ruinous  tomb  in  the  Campagna ; 
'and  ibe  Ecccknza,  with  bis  daughter  Francesca  and  her  bride- 
«^oom  Fabiani,  undertakes  eventually  to  educate  and  patronise 

little 
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little  Antonio.      It  is  impossible  to  omit  the  discourse  of  the 
herdsman's  wife  at  her  parting  with  the  boy : — 

*  **  It  is  now  for  the  last  time,"  said  the  old  mother,  **  that  we  two, 
whilst  my  eyes  are  yet  open,  shall  go  together  over  the  Campagna! 
Thy  feet  will  tread  on  polished  floors,  and  on  gay  carpets ;  these  old 
Domenica  has  not :  but  thou  hast  been  a  good  child ;  thou  wilt  remain 
so,  and  never  forget  me  and  poor  Benedetto !  Oh,  God !  yet  can  a  dish 
of  roasted  chestnuts  make  thee  happy  ?  Thou  shalt  sit  and  blow  up  the 
reeds,  and  I  will  see  God's  angel  in  thy  eyes,  when  the  reeds  burn,  and 
the  poor  chestnuts  roast ;  so  glad  wilt  thou  never  more  be  with  so  small 
a  gift !  The  thistles  of  the  Campagna  bear  yet  red  flowers ;  upon  the 
polished  floors  of  the  rich  there  grow  no  straws,  and  the  ground  is 
smooth,  one  falls  so  easily  there!  Never  forget  that  thou  wast  a  poor 
child,  my  little  Antonio,  ilemember  that  thou  must  see  and  not  see, 
hear  and  not  hear ;  then  thou  wilt  get  through  the  world.  Some  dav, 
when  our  Lord  has  called  away  me  and  Benedetto,  when  the  little  child 
which  thou  hast  rocked  goes  creeping  through  life  with  a  poor  partner 
in  the  Campagna,  thou  wilt,  perhaps,  then  go  past  in  thy  own  chariot, 
or  on  a  fine  horse  ;  halt  thou  before  the  old  tomb-chamber  where  thou 
hast  slept,  played,  and  lived  with  us,  and  thou  wilt  see  strangers  living 
there,  who  will  bow  themselves  deeply  before  thee.  Haughty  thou  wilt 
not  be,  but  think  upon  old  times,  thmk  upon  old  Domenica !  Look  in 
at  the  place  where  the  chestnuts  were  cooked,  and  where  thou  rockedst 
the  little  child.  Thou  wilt  think  upon  thine  own  poor  childhood,  thou 
heart's  darling  child!"  With  this  she  kissed  me,  and  clasped  me 
closely  to  her  breast  and  wept :  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  heart  would 
break. 

'  Our  return  home  and  her  words  were  to  me  far  more  distressing 
than  our  parting  even  somewhat  later ;  then  she  said  nothing,  but  only 
wept ;  and  when  we  were  outside  the  door  she  ran  back,  and  took  down 
the  old  half-blackened  picture  of  the  Madonna,  which  was  pasted  behind 
the  door,  and  gave  it  to  me ;  I  had  kissed  it  so  often — it  was  the  only 
thing  which  she  had  to  give  me.' — vol.  i.  pp.  135,  136. 

And  so  closes  the  second  phase  of  the  eventful  life  ! 

We  cannot  approve  of  the  licence  which  the  Danish  romancer 
allows  himself  in  making  his  little  hero's  patron  no  other  than 
the  head  of  the  ^eat  house  of  Borghese — eo  nomine.  Andersen 
could  not  have  done  this^  if  he  had  foreseen  the  European  success 
of  his  book — on  which  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  blot.  The  Prince, 
however,  places  Antonio  in  a  sort  of  monastic  seminary,  under  a 
tutor  whose  names  are,  we  dare  say,  purely  fictitious — Habbas 
Dadha :  and  in  the  course  of  the  pupil's  criticism  on  the  peda- 
gogue, we  find  many  most  amusing  things — for  instance,  the 
following : — 

*  In  later  years  I  have  often  reflected  on  poetry,  that  singular  divine 
inspiration.  It  appears  to, me  like  the  rich  gold  ore  in  the  mountains; 
refinement  and  education  are  the  wise  workmen  who  know  how  to  purify 

it. 
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it,  Sometjmes  purely  unmixed  ore-dust  is  met  wiih,  the  lyrical  impro- 
visation of  the  poet  by  nature.  One  vein  yields  gold,  nnolbcr  Mlvcr ;  but 
there  are  also  tin,  and  even  more  ordinary  mctala  found,  which  are  not 
to  be  despised,  and  which  sometimes  can,  ^ith  ixflishing  and  adorning, 
be  made  to  look  like  gold  and  silver*  According  to  these  various  metals 
1  ijow  rank  my  poets,  as  golden,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  men.  But 
after  these  comes  a  new  class,  who  oiily  work  in  simple  potter's  clay — 
the  poetaBters — yet  who  desire  as  much  to  be  admitted  to  the  true  guild.' 
— vol.  L  p.  139, 

The  time  and  the  npportunity  were  now  come  for  that  first 
passion  of  the  youlbfnl  bearl — frientlsbip,  and  the  young  Impro- 
visalore,  like  others,  attaches  himself  to  one  who  seems  drawn  as 
his  exact  contrast. 

*  Among  all  the  scholars  no  one  stood  higher,  either  by  abilities  or 
birth,  than  Bernardo,  tbe  life-rejoicing,  almost  dissolute  Bernardo.  It 
was  his  daily  jest  to  ride  upon  the  projecting  spoat  hi^h  above  the  Ixiurth 
story,  and  to  balance  himsclt  upon  a  boiird  between  the  two  corner  win- 
<lows  under  the  roof.  All  the  uproars  in  our  little  school  kingdom  were 
attrihuttd  to  him,  and  that  mostly  with  justice. 

*  Bernardo  had  his  determined  opjuion  iu  everythhig;  and  when, 
among  bis  school  companions,  he  could  not  make  his  word  effective^  bis 
hands  came  to  his  Ecrvice,  in  order  to  inoculate  his  snp-green  ideas  upon 
the  hack  of  the  refractory ;  he  was  always,  therefore,  the  doniiiiant 
ftpirit.'— voL  i.  pp.  148>  149. 

Their  friendship,  nevertbeless,  processes  steadily,  till  Ber- 
nardo— Laving  piined  a  prize  for  speaking  a  poem,  which,  in 
fact,  was  Antonio*s^ — leaves  college  in  a  fit  of  disgjust,  and,  being 
well  connected,  becomes  a  brillii^nt  subaltern  in  the  l^ipal 
Guard. 

They  after  a  time  become  rivals  in  the  affection  of  Annunciata, 
a  beautiful  singer,  and  the  supposed  daughter  of  an  old  Jew  in 
the  Ghetto  :  the  result  is  a  sort  of  forced  duel^  half  an  accident ; 
and  Antonio,  supposing  lie  has  killed  bis  former  friend,  without 
being  preferred  by  the  lady,  flies  in  anguish  from  Rome, 

Here  tbe  love-passages  of  the  book  begin — and  here  we  leave 
them.  The  fairy  Gal  ante,  who  appeared  to  Alcidonis  in  Les 
Quatrc  Flacons,  has  said  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
variety : — 

*  II  y  a  trois  iottes  d'amour,  la  pafBion,  le  gofit,  et  la  fantaisie.  Tout 
I'art  d*etTe  heureux  consisie  a  bien  placer  ces  trois  nuances.  Pour  cela, 
voici  quatre  Hacons  dontvous  teul  pouvez  faire  usage,  lis  *ont  dsfferens 
de  couleur.  Vous  boirez  do  II aeon  ponrpre,  pour  aimer  eperdtimeut ; 
du  couleur  de  rose,  pour  effleurer  le  sentiment  et  le  pkisir ;  du  bleu, 
pour  le  goilter  sans  inquietude  el  sans  ivresse ;  et  du  hlanc,  pour  revenir 
a  votre  natiireh' — Marmontd^  Cmics  Moranx^  tome  i*  pp.  175,  176. 
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The  least  original  portion  of  the  work  is  necessarily  that  which 
carries  our  poor  Antonio  through  these  adventures.  In  love^  as 
in  death,  there  is  equality :  many  a  man's  heart  has  been  broken 
— and  woman's  too — who  had  no  eloquent  words  to  describe  their 
life-struggle ;  and  the  love  that  is  prefaced  by  intellectual  dream- 
ing can  be  but  love,  when  all  is  said.  These  episodes,  however, 
partake  of  the  picturesque  freshness  and  truth  which  constitute 
the  principal  charm  of  the  book.  Annunciata  with  her  gifts 
of  melody  and  beauty ;  Flaminia,  the  young  Abbess,  with  the 
*  pious  gentle  countenance  ;*  Santa  (who,  we  regret  to  think,  is,  as 
the  Irish  express  it, '  called  out  of  her  name*)  ; — Maria- Lara,  that 
'  union  in  partition,'  seen  twice  in  his  life  under  such  different 
circumstances,  that  to  the  last  her  identity  is  doubtful :  all  pass 
before  us,  not  as  shadows,  but  realities ;  and  if  in  one  instance  a 
startling  picture  be  drawn  of  temptation,  at  least  there  are  none 
of  the  confused  notions  of  morality  common  in  the  navellettes  of 
our  gayer  neighbours,  the  French :  there  is  no  excuse  or  pallia- 
tion :  Santa  stands  before  us  confessed  '  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Sin/ 

After  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  we 
stumble  once  more  on  Federigo — the  Artist  of  the  Catacombs — 
the  Dane  had  been  for  some  years  in  his  native  regions — but  had 
returned  under  that  heart-sickness  for  Italy,  which  so  many 
foreign  artists  never  get  the  better  of. 

*  He  knew  perfectly  how  to  seize  upon  the  poetically  beautiful  in 
everything ;  he  hecame  doubly  dear  and  interesting  to  me,  and  was  the 
best  angel  of  coneolalion  for  my  afflicted  heart. 

*  "  There  lies  my  dirty  Itri !"  exclaimed  he,  and  pointed  to  the  city 
before  us.  "  You  would  hardly  credit  it,  Antonio,  but  in  the  north, 
where  all  the  streets  are  so  clean,  and  so  regular,  and  so  precise,  1  have 
longed  for  a  dirty  Italian  town,  where  there  is  something  characteristic, 
something  just  for  a  painter.  These  narrow,  dirty  streets,  these  grey, 
grimy  stouc  balconies,  full  of  stockings  and  shirts ;  windows  without 
regularity,  one  up,  one  down,  some  great,  some  small ;  here  steps  four 
or  five  ells  wide  leading  up  to  a  door,  where  the  mother  sits  with  her 
hand-spindle ;  and  there  a  lemon-tree,  with  great  yellow  fruit,  hanging 
over  the  wall. 

*' "  Yes,  that  does  make  a  picture !  But  those  cultivated  streets, 
where  the  houses  stand  like  soldiers,  where  steps  and  balconies  are  shorn 
away,  one  can  make  nothing  at  all  of  I"  ' — vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14. 

Antonio,  encouraged  by  the  Dane,  and  really  obliged  to  find 
some  means  of  livelihood  for  himself,  presently  reaches  Naples, 
and  there  determines  to  ^  come  out'  as  an  Improvisatore.  Before 
taking  this  decided  step,  however,  he  writes  to  his  princely  patron 
at  Rome  to  announce  his  intention ;  and  after  some  panse  he 
receives  a  reply : — 

*I  recognised 
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*I  recognised  the  Borghesc  arma  and  the  old  Excelkn^a's  hand- 
writiDg,     I  hardly  dared  to  open  it, 

'^  Eternal  Mother  of  God  !"  I  prayed*  **be  gracioua  to  me !    Thy  will 

*  directs  all  things  for  the  best!** 

*  I  opened  the  letter  and  read : — 
•'•Signore, — Whilst  I  believed  that  you  were  availing  yourself  of 

the  opportunity  which  I  aflforded  to  you  of  leaniing  something,  and  of 
tiecoining  a  useful  member  of  society,  all  is  going  on  quite  otherwise ; 
quite  differently  to  my  intenrions  regarding  yon.  As  the  innocent 
occasion  of  your  mother's  death,  have  I  done  this  for  you»  We  are 
■•quits. 

**  Make  your  Mmi  as  iniprovisatore,  as  poet,  when  and  how  you 
H'iU;— but  give  me  this  one  proof  of  your  so-much-talked-of  gratitude, 
Luever  to  connect  my  name,  my  solicitude  for  you,  with  your  pubHc  life. 
"  The  vert/  great  service  which  you  might  have  rendered  me  by  learning 
^  something,  you  would  not  render ;  the  rerif  small  one  of  culling  me 
P benefactor  is  so  repugnant  to  me^  that  yon  cannot  do  anything  more 
offensive  to  mc  than  to  do  that!'*— 

'The  blood  stagnated  at  my  heart ;  my  hande  dropped  powerle?58  on 
^mj  knees ;  hut  I  could  not  weep;  that  would  have  relieved  my  eouL 

•  "Jesus  Maria!*'  stammered  I;  my  bend  sank  down  on  the  table. 
I  Deaf,  withont  thought,  without  pain  even,  I  Iny  immovably  in  this  posi- 
I'tioD.  I  had  not  a  word  with  which  to  pray  to  God  and  the  sainti; 
P'tbcy,  also,  like  the  world,  seemed  to  have  forsaken  me."  *■ — vol.  ii.  pp. 

43»  44. 

He  appears^  howevcrj  and  succeeds— succeeds  sp'endidlj^ — on 
the  ^real  staoje  of  Naples.  His  account  of  his  own  inspirations 
may  be  of  service  to  those  who  afhnn  that  the  best  pt>etry  is  all 
iiii agination,  without  lonndation  on  real  events  and  feelings.  As 
well  might  they  fhsbelieve  in  the  existence  of  the  seeds  from  which 
the  flowers  spnnjs:,  because  the  stalk,  leaves,  and  blossoms  only 
appear  alK>ve  ground  1 

*  The  subject  which  was  ^ivtn  furnished  recollections  out  of  mi/  own 
life,  which  it  was  only  needful  for  me  to  relate.  I  was  to  improvise  of 
Ta*80.  //e  was  mt/self;  Le&nora  was  Anmtnciata ;  we  saw  each 
other  at  the  court  of  Ferrara.    I  suffered  with  him  in  captivity^ :  breathed 

i again  freedom  with  death  in  my  heart,  aa  I  looked  from  Sorrento  over 
^the  billowy  sea  towards  Naples;  sat  with  him  under  the  oak  at  the 
ponvent  of  St,  Onophrio ;  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  s^juuded  for  his  coro- 
.nation  feast,  but  the  angel  of  death  came  and  first  placed  upon  his  head 
the  crown  of  immortality. 
*  My  heart  beat  violently ;  I  was  engrossed,  was  carried  away  by  the 
'flight  of  my  thoughts.  Yet  was  one  more  subject  given  to  roe — it  was 
*'The  Death  of  Sappho,"  The  pangs  of  jeahmsy  I  had  felt— I  re* 
memhered  Benuirtlo ;  Annunciata's  kisa  upon  his  brow  burned  into  my 
iou!<  Sappho^s  beauty  was  that  of  Aununciata ;  but  the  sufferings  oV 
^er  love  were  my  own.     The  ocean  waters  closed  over  Sappho  ! 

*  My  poem  had  called  forth  tears ;  the  most  extraordinary  applause 
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resounded  from  all  sides,  and  after  the  curtain  had  fallen  I  was  twice 
called  for.  A  happiness,  a  nameless  joy,  filled  my  soul — and  yet  seemed 
to  oppress  my  heart  till  it  was  ready  to  break ;  and  when  I  had  left 
the  stage,  amid  the  embraces  and  congratulations  of  my  friends  and 
acquaintance  I  burst  into  tears,  into  Tiolent  convulsive  sobs.' — vol.  ii. 
pp.  86,  87. 

It  is,  indeed,  obvious  throughout,  that  wherever  Andersen 
excites  our  admiration  highly,  be  is  only  reviving  fragments  of  his 
own  past  life. 

Antonio  is  presently  taken  into  favour  again,  and  returns  to 
Rome  to  live  with  his  noble  patrons :  nothing  can  be  more  ably 
described  than  his  residence  under  that  splendid  roof:  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  chapter  equals  the  picture  in  Grabbers 
'  Patron.' 

*  The  Palazzo  Borghese  was  now  my  home.  I  was  treated  with 
much  more  mildness  and  kindness.  Sometimes,  however,  the  old  teach- 
ing tone,  the  wounding,  depreciating  mode  of  treating  me,  returned ;  but 
I  knew  that  it  was  intended  for  my  good.     .     .     • 

*•  I  was  considered  as  an  excellent  young  man  of  talent,  out  of  whom 
something  might  be  made ;  and,  therefore,  every  one  took  upon  him- 
self my  education.  My  dependence  permitted  it  to  those  with  whom  I 
stood  connected  ;  my  good  nature  permitted  it  to  all  the  rest.  Livingly 
and  deeply  did  I  feel  the  bitterness  of  my  position,  and  yet  I  endured  it. 
That  was  an  education. 

'  Excellenza  lamented  over  my  waot  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
knowledge  :  it  mattered  not  how  much  soever  I  might  read :  it  was 
nothing  but  the  sweet  honey,  which  was  to  serve  for  my  trade,  which  I 
sucked  out  of  books.  The  friends  of  the  house  as  well  as  my  patrons 
kept  comparing  me  with  the  ideal  in  their  own  minds,  and  thus  I  could 
not  do  other  than  fall  short.  The  mathematician  said  that  I  had  too 
much  imagination,  and  too  little  reflection;  the  pedant,  that  I  had  not 
sufficiently  occupied  myself  with  the  Latin  language.  The  politician 
always  asked  me,  in  the  social  circle,  about  the  political  news,  in  which 
I  was  not  at  home,  and  inquired  only  to  show  my  want  of  knowledge. 
A  young  nobleman,  who  only  lived  for  his  stud,  lamented  over  my 
small  experience  in  horseflesh,  and  united  with  others  in  a  Miserere 
over  me,  because  I  had  more  interest  in  myself  than  in  his  horse.  .  .  . 
The  first  dancer  in  the  city  despised  me  because  I  could  not  make  a 
figure  in  the  ball-room  ;  the  grammarian,  because  I  made  use  of  a  full 
stop  where  he  placed  a  semicolon ;  and  Franceses  said,  thai  I  was 
quite  spoiled^  because  people  made  so  much  of  me;  and  for  that  reasou 
she  must  be  severe,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  her  instruction.  Every 
one  cast  his  poison-drop  upon  my  heart :  I  felt  that  it  must  either  bleed, 
or  become  callous 

*  No  beast  is,  however,  so  cruel  as  man  !  Had  I  been  rich  and  inde- 
pendent, the  colours  of  everything  would  soon  have  changed.  Every 
one  of  them  was  more  prudent,  more  deeply  grounded,  more  rational 
than  T.     I  learned  to  smile  obligingly  where  I  could  have  wept ;  bowed 
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_  tliosc  whom  I  lijjhtly  esteemed,  and  lislewed  attentively  to  the  empty 
gtissip  of  fools.  Oiasimulaltoii,  bitterness,  and  emmi  were  the  fruit  of 
Uie  education  which  circumsUmces  and  men  afiforded  me.     .     .     , 

'  I  who,  with  my  whole  goul,  had  cluni?  to  mankind »  was  now  changed, 
like  Lot's  wife,  into  a  pillar  of  sah.  7'A(a-  (;ave  rise  to  de/tance  in  mtf 
jfottl.  Utere  were  moments  u?ftvji  nnf  spiritual  consviousness  ruisrd 
iUelf  up  in  its  fetters^  and  became  a  devil  of  high-?iiijidtdftfSSj  which 
looked  down  upon  tlie  lolly  of  my  prudent  teachers,  and,  full  of  vanity, 
whispered  into  my  ear,  **  Tliy  name  will  live  and  he  remembered  when  all 
these  are  forgotten,  or  ore  only  remembered  through  thee,  as  being  con- 
nected with  thee,  as  the  refuse  and  the  bitter  drops  which  fell  into  thy 
life's  cup!** 

*  At  §uch  moments  I  thou«[ht  on  Tafiao,  on  the  vain  Leonora,  the 
proud  Court  of  Ferrara.  the  nobility  of  which  now^  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  Taaso;  whose  castle  is  in  ruins,  and  the  poet's  prison  a  place  of 
pilgrimage*  I  myself  felt  with  what  vsmity  my  heart  throbbed  ;  but,  in 
the  manner  in  which  I  was  brought  up,  it  must  be  so,  or  else  it  muat 
bleeil.  Gentleness  and  encouragement  would  have  preserved  rny  thoughts 
pure,  my  soul  full  of  affection ;  every  friendly  smile  and  word  was  a  sun- 
beam, which  melted  one  of  the  iccroots  of  vanity  ; — hut  there  full  more 
poison-drops  than  sunbeams.     .     .     . 

'  Tins  education  lasted  for  six  years,  nay  seven,  I  might  say,  hut  that 
about  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  there  occurred  a  new  movement  in  the 
waves  of  my  life's  sea,     .     .     . 

'  My  residence  in  Xaple3,  jdl  the  recollectioijs  of  it,  were  m  a  beau- 
ful,  paralysiin<5  Medusa^s  head.  When  ike  sirocco  blew,  I  hethouglit 
myself  of  the  mild  breezes  of  pKstum,  of  Lura,  and  the  brilliant  grutto 
in  which  I  had  seen  her.  When  I  stood  like  a  achool-boy  before  my 
male  and  female  educators,  cbdic  to  me  recollections  of  the  plaudits  in 
the  great  theatre  of  San  Curio*  Wlien  I  stood  unobserved  in  a  corner, 
I  thought  of  Santa,  who  stretched  forth  her  arms  after  mc,  and  sighed, 
'''Kill  me,  but  leave  me  not  1'*  They  were  six  long,  instructive  years ; 
I  was  now  alx-and-twenty  years  old/ — vol.  ii*  pp.  174 — 182. 

All  this  reaches  its  climax  in  the  history  of  what  he  thinks  a 
master-piece — a  great  poem. 

*  About  this  time  I  had  just  finished  a  great  poem^ — ^"  David,"— into 
which  I  had  breaihed  my  w  hole  soul  Day  after  day,  tlirougb  the  lust 
year,  spite  of  the  eternal  educating,  the  recollections  of  my  flight  io 
Naples,  my  adventures  there,  and  the  aevering  of  my  first  strong  love» 
had  given  my  whole  being  a  more  determined  poetical  bent.  There 
were  momenta  which  stood  before  me  as  a  whole  life,  a  true  poem  in 
which  I  myself  had  acted  a  part.  Nothing  appeared  to  me  without 
significance^  or  of  c very-day  occurrence.  My  sutt'erings  even,  and  the 
inju&rice  wliieh  was  done  to  nie,  was  poetry.  My  heart  felt  a  necessity  to 
pour  iiself  forth,  and  in  *'  David  **  I  found  material  which  answered  to 
my  retjuiring.  I  felt  livingly  the  excellence  of  what  I  had  w  ritlen,  and 
my  soul  was  gratitude  and  love;  for  it  is  tlie  truth,  tlmt  I  never  either 
tang  or  composed  a  Btrophe  which  appeared  to  me  good,  without  turn- 
ing 
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ing  myself  with  child-like  thanks  to  the  eternal  God,  from  whom  I  felS 
that  it  was  a  gift,  a  grace  which  he  had  iafiised  into  my  soul  1  Mm 
poem  made  me  happy ;  and  I  beard  with  a  pious  mind  everything 
which  seemed  to  be  said  unreasonably  against  me ;  for  I  thought^ — whenj 
they  hear  this^  they  will  feel  what  an  injustice  they  have  done  me,  theitj 
hearts  will  warm  towards  me  with  twofold  love !     .     .     .     .  \ 

*  Wheti  I  first  stepped  forward  in  San  Carlo>  my  heart  did  not  beafl 
more  violently  than  now,  as  I  sat  before  these  people.  This  poem,  fl 
thought,  must  entirely  change  their  judgment  of  me — their  mode  on 
treating  me.  It  was  a  sort  of  spiritual  operation  by  which  I  desired  td 
influence  them,  and  therefore  I  trembled.  j 

*  A  natural  feeling  within  me  had  led  me  only  to  describe  that  whicM 
I  knew.  David's  shepherd  life,  with  which  my  poem  opened,  was  boM 
rowed  from  my  childhoud's  recollections  in  the  hut  of  Domenica,  I 

'  '*  But  that  is  actually  youraelf,"  ^cried  Francesca;  "  yourself  out  til 
the  Campagna,"  I 

*  "  Yes  ;  that  one  can  very  well  see/*  said  Excelleuza.  *'  He  musfl 
bring  himself  in.  That  is  really  a  peculiar  genius  that  the  man  husffl 
In  every  possible  thing  he  knows  how  to  bring  forward  himself."  ■ 

'  ^^  The  versification  ought  to  be  a  little  smoother,"  said  Habbaq 
Dahdah.  "  I  advise  the  Horatiaa  rule,  *  Let  it  only  lie  by — lie  by  tin 
it  comes  to  maturity  I'"  "  J 

^  ^^  It  was  as  if  ihef/  had  all  of  them  broken  off  an  arm  from  jnM 
beautiful  statue,  I  read  yet  a  few  more  stanzas— but  only  cold,  slight 
observations  met  my  ean  Whenever  ray  heart  had  expressed  iiuturall|J 
its  own  emotions,  they  said  I  had  borrowed  from  another  poet.  When  J 
ever  my  soul  had  been  full  of  warm  inspiration,  and  I  had  expectem 
attention  and  rapture,  they  seemed  indifferent,  and  made  only  cold  aufl 
every-day  remarks.  I  broke  olf  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  cantoa 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  read  any  more.  My  poem,  which  hafl 
seemed  to  me  so  beautiful  and  so  spiritual,  now  lay  like  a  deformed 
doll,  a  puppet  with  glass  eyes  and  iw^isted  features  j  it  was  as  if  then 
had  breathed  poison  over  my  image  of  beauty ^ 

*  They  had  mistaken  both  it  and  me,  but  my  soul  could  not  bear  it^ 
I  went  out  into  the  great  saloon  adjoining  where  a  fire  was  burning  on 
the  hearth ;  I  convulsively  crumpled  together  my  poem  in  my  bamfl 
All  my  hopes,  all  my  dreams,  were  in  a  moment  destroyed.  I  fell 
myself  so  infinitely  small ;  an  unsuccessful  impression  of  him  in  whow 
image  I  was  made.  I 

*  That  which  I  had  loved,  had  pressed  to  my  lips,  into  which  I  hafl 
breathed  my  soul,  my  living  thoughts,  I  cast  from  me  into  the  fire  ;  ■ 
saw  my  poem  kindle  up  into  red  flame*' — toL  ii.  pp.  187 — 192.  ] 

Flaminia^  the  youngs  abbess  (grandchild  of  the  Prince),  oohm 
forts  bun  in  this  hour  of  mortification  : —  I 

'  She  then  inquired  from  me  bow  it  was  to  be  a  poet ;  bow  one  feH 
when  one  improvised ;  and  I  explained  to  her  this  state  of  spirit ual  Opel 
ration  as  well  as  I  could.  I 

'  "The  thoughtBa  the  ideas/*  Baidshe;  '*  yes,  I  understand  very  welF 

that 
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that  they  are  born  in  the  soul,  that  they  come  from  God  :  we  all  know 
that ;  but  the  beautiful  metre,  the  mode  in  which  this  consciousness  ex- 
presses itself,  that  I  imderstand  not.'' 

*  "  Have  you  not,**  I  inquired,  "  often  in  the  convent  learned  one  or 
another  beautiful  psalm  or  legend  which  is  made  in  verse  ?  And  then 
often,  when  you  are  least  thinking  about  it,  some  circumstance  or  an- 
other has  called  up  an  idea  within  your  mind,  by  which  the  recollection 
is  awoke  of  this  or  that,  so  that  you  could,  then  and  there,  have  written 
them  down  on  paper ;  verses,  rhymes,  even  have  led  you  to  remember 
the  succeeding,  whilst  the  thought,  the  subject,  stood  clearly  before  you  ? 
Thus  is  it  with  the  improvisatore  and  poet — ^with  me  at  least  I  At 
times  it  seems  to  me  these  are  reminiscences,  cradle-songs  from  another 
world,  which  awake  in  my  soul,  and  which  I  am  compelled  to  repeat" ' 
—vol.  ii.  pp.  196, 197. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  resolution  to  meddle  with  none 
of  the  scenes  of  love  in  this  book.  We  are  tempted,  certainly — 
but  we  shall  be  firm.  In  fact,  we  perceive  that  our  allotted  space 
would  scarcely  admit  of  further  extracts ;  but  we  must  not  refuse 
ourselves  one  more  Italian  picture  :— 

*  I  now  saw  the  gondola  for  the  first  time — ^long  and  narrow,  quick 
as  a  dart ;  but  all  painted  coal-back.  The  little  cabin  in  the  centre, 
covered  over  with  black  cloth :  it  was  a  floating  hearse,  which  shot  past 
us  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  The  water  was  no  longer  blue,  as  it  was 
out  in  the  open  sea,  or  close  upon  the  coast  of  Naples ;  it  was  of  a  dirty 
green.  We  passed  by  an  island  where  the  houses  seemed  to  grow  up 
out  of  the  water,  or  to  have  clung  to  a  wreck ;  aloft  upon  the  walls  stood 
the  Madonna  and  the  child,  and  looked  out  over  this  desert.  In  some 
places  the  surface  of  the  water  was  like  a  moving  green  plain — a  sort 
of  duck-pool,  between  the  deep  sea  and  the  black  islands  of  soft  mud. 
The  sun  shone  upon  Venice :  all  the  bells  were  ringing ;  but  it  looked, 
nevertheless,  dead  and  solitary.  Only  one  ship  lay  in  the  docks ;  and 
not  a  single  man  could  I  see. 

*  I  stepped  down  into  the  black  gondola,  and  sailed  up  into  the  dead 
street,  where  everything  was  water,  not  a  foot-breadth  upon  which  to 
walk.  Large  buildings  stood  with  open  doors,  and  with  steps  down  to 
the  water;  the  water  ran  into  the  great  doorways,  like  a  canal;  and  the 
palace-court  itself  seemed  only  a  four-cornered  well,  into  which  people 
could  sail,  but  scarcely  turn  the  gondola.  The  water  had  left  its  green- 
ish slime  upon  the  wsdls :  the  great  marble  palace  seemed  as  if  sinking 
together :  in  the  broad  windows,  rough  boards  were  nailed  up  to  the 
gilded,  half-decayed  beams.  The  proud  giant-body  seemed  to  be  falling 
away  piecemeal ;  the  whole  had  an  air  of  depression  about  it.  The  ringing 
of  the  bells  ceased,  not  a  sound,  excepting  the  splash  of  the  oars  in  the 
water,  was  to  be  heard,  and  I  still  saw  not  a  human  being.  The  mag- 
nificent Venice  lay  like  a  dead  swan  upon  the  waves. 

*  We  crossed  about  into  the  other  streets.  Small  narrow  bridges  of 
masonry  hung  over  the  canals ;  and  I  now  saw  people  who  skipped  over 

me, 
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me,  in  among  the  houses,  and  in  among  the  walls  even ;  for  I  saw  no 
other  streets  than  those  in  which  the  gondolas  glided. 

^  ^'  But  where  do  the  people  walk  ?'*  inquired  I  of  my  gondolier ;  and 
he  pointed  to  small  passages  hy  the  hridges,  between  the  lofty  hruses. 
Neighbour  could  reach  his  hand  to  neighbour  from  the  sixth  story  across 
the  street ;  three  people  could  hardly  pass  each  other  below,  where  not 
a  sunbeam  found  its  way.  Our  gondola  had  passed  on,  and  all  was  as 
still  as  death. 

*  **  Is  this  Venice? — ^The  rich  bride  of  the  sea? — the  mistress  of  the 
world?'*  '—vol.  ii.  pp.  233—235. 

We  shall  not  see  many  more  life-drawn  pictures  of  the  real 
Venice — the  Venice  of  *  Shakespeare's,  Otway's,  Schiller's,  Rad- 
clifTe'sart* — and  Byrdn's  and  Andersen's.  The  magnificent  rail- 
road and  aqueduct,  carried  on  a  series  of  granite  arches  across  the 
Lagune,  will  come  into  use  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months, 
and,  revolntionize  the  whole  scene  as  effectually  as  Napoleon's 
great  military  way  did  the  passag^e  of  the  Simplon. 

We  cannot  allude  to  this  subject  without  indulgping  ourselves 
in  a  brief  extract  from  some  letters  lately  published  by  the  first  of 
our  living  poets  in  reference  to  a  proposed  railway  along  the 
pejaceful  shores  of  Windermere — where  the  innovation  would  be 
fatal  to  so  many  charms  of  Nature,  and  bring  with  it  none  of 
those  cogipensations,  which  the  warmest  lover  of  either  natural 
scenery  or  historical  and  poetical  associations  must  needs  admit 
into  his  contemplations,  when  considering  either  what  has  been 
effected  as  to  the  Alpine  passes,  or  what  is  all  but  accomplished 
in  the  case  of  'the  Sea  Cybele.'  * 

Mr.  Wordsworth*s  sketch  of  the  old  Simplon  is  perhaps  a  gem 
from  that  great  poem  of  which  ^  The  Excursion '  itself  is  but  a 
fragment : — 

'  Will  the  reader  excuse  a  quotation  from  a  MS.  poem  in  which  I 
attempted  to  describe  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by  ihe 
descent  towards  Italy  along  the  Simplon  before  the  new  military  rosd 
had  taken  place  of  the  old  muleteer  track  with  its  primitive  simpli- 
cities i* 

*  Brook  and  road 

Were  fellow-travellers  in  this  gloomy  pass, 

And  with  them  did  we  journey  several  hours 

At  a  slow  step.     The  immeasurable  height 

Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed, 

The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls, 

And  in  the  narrow  reut,  at  every  turn, 

Winds  thwarting  winds  bewildered  and  forlorn, 

The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue  sky, 

*  L«U«n  repriuted  from  <  The  MomiogPost.'    Kendal,  1815,  pp.  23. 

'The 
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The  rocks  that  muUered  close  upon  our  ears, 

Blftck  drizzling  ciags  that  spake  by  the  way-aide 

As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  aick  sight 

And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream, 

The  uivfettercd  clouds  and  region  of  the  heaven b. 

Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  light, 

Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the  features 

Of  the  same  face,  bloBsmns  upon  one  tree> 

Characters  of  the  ^eat  Apocalypse, 

The  types  and  symhob  of  Eternity, 

Of  first,  and  laat,  and  midst,  and  without  end/ 


1799. 


*  Thirty  years  afterwards  J  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  same  Pass :  and 
rhat  had  become  of  the  fijrma  and  powers  to  wliich  I  had  been  indebted 

those  emotions?     Many  of  them  remained  of  course  undestroyed  and 
indestructible-     But,  though  the  road   and  torrent   continued    to    run 
parallel  to  cnclf  other,  their  fellowship  was  puL  ati  end  to.     The  stream 
[lad  dwindled  into  comparative  insignificance,  so  much  had  Art  interfered 
rith  and  tnken  the  lead  of  Nature ;  and  although  the  utility  of  the  new 
vork,as  facihtating  the  intercourse  of  great  nations,  was  readily  acquiesced 
|ln,  and  the  workmanship,  in  some  places,  could  not  but  excite  ad  mi  ra- 
don, it  was  impossible  to  Btippress  regret  for  what  luid  vanished  forever. 
Ijrhe  oratories  heretofore  not  un frequently  met  with,  on  a  road  still  aorae- 
Pirhat  perilouf ,  were  gone  ;  the  simple  and  rude  bridges  swept  away  ;  and 
iuBtead  of  travellers  proceeding,  with  leisure  to  observe  and  feel,  were 
[pilgrims  of  fashion  hurried  along  in  iheir  carriages,  not  a  few  of  them 
[perhaps  discnssifig  the  merits  of  ''  the  last  new  novel,"  or  poring  over 
ftbeir  guide-books,  or  fast  asleep.     Similar  remarks  might  be  applied  to 
tlie  mountainous  country  of  Wales ;  hut  there,  too,  the  plea  of  utility, 
J  especially  as  expediting  the  communication  between  England  and  Ireland, 
tmore  than  justifies  the  labours  of  the  engineer.     Not  so  would  it  he  with 
tlie  Lake  District.     A  railroad  is  already  planned  along  the  sea  coast, 
and  another  from  Lancaster  to  Carlisle  is  in  great  forwardness:  an  inter- 
mediate one  is  therefore,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  superfluous* 

*  How  far  I  am  from  undervaluing  the  benefit  lo  he  expected  from 
railways  in  their  legitimate  application  will  appear  from  the  folio wiug 
lines  published  in  1835|  and  composed  some  years  earlier  ^^ — 


*  STEAMBOATS  AND  11AILWAV3* 

*  Motions  and  Means,  on  sea,  on  land,  at  war 
With  old  poetic  feeling,  not  for  this 
Shall  ye,  by  Poets  even,  be  judged  amiss  I 
Nor  shall  your  presence,  howsoe'er  it  mar 
The  loveliness  of  Nature,  prove  a  bar 
To  the  Mind's  gaining  that  prophetic  sense 
Of  future  good,  that  point  of  vision,  whence 
May  be  discovered  what  in  soul  ye  are* 

VOL.  LXXV,  SO.  CL»  2  M 
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In  spite  of  all  that  Beauty  itniBt  disown 
In  your  hanh  features,  Nature  doth  embrace 
Her  lawful  offspring  in  Man's  Art ;  and  Time, 
Pleased  with  your  triumphs  o'er  his  brother  Space, 
Accepts  from  your  bold  hands  the  proffered  crown 
Of  Hope,  and  welcomes  you  with  cheer  sublimCi 

*  I  have  now  done  with  the  subject.  The  time  of  life  at  which  I  have 
arrived  may,  I  trust,  if  nothing  else  will,  guard  me  from  the  imputation 
of  having  written  from  any  selfish  interests,  or  from  fear  of  disturbance 
which  a  railway  might  cause  to  myself.  If  gratitude  for  what  repose 
and  quiet  in  a  district  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  not  disfigured  but 
beautified  by  human  hands,  have  done  for  me  through  the  coune  of  a 
long  life,  and  hope  that  others  might  hereafter  be  benefited  in  the  same 
manner  and  in  the  same  country,  he  selfishness,  then,  indeed,  but  not 
otherwise,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  Nor  have  I  opposed  this  under- 
taking on  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  merdy^  but,  as  hath 
been  intimated,  for  the  sake  of  every  one,  however  humble  hia  condition, 
who  coming  hither  shall  bring  with  him  an  eye  to  perceivei  and  a  heart 
to  feel  and  worthily  enjoy.  And  as  for  holiday  pastimes,  if  a  scene  is  to 
be  chosen  suitable  to  them  for  persons  thronging  from  a  distance,  it  may 
be  found  elsewhere  at  less  cost  of  every  kind.  But,  in  fact,  we  have  too 
much  hurrying  about  In  these  islands;  much  for  idle  pleasure^and  more 
from  over  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  without  regard  to  the  good 
or  happiness  of  others. 

*  Proud  were  ye.  Mountains,  when,  in  times  of  old. 
Your  patriot  sons,  to  stem  invasive  war. 
Intrenched  your  brows ;  ye  gloried  in  each  scar : 
Now,  for  your  shame,  a  Power,  the  Thirst  of  Gold, 
That  rules  o*er  Britain  like  a  baneful  star, 
Wills  that  your  peace,  your  beauty,  shall  be  sold, 
And  clear  wav  made  for  her  triumphal  car 
Through  the  beloved  retreats  your  arms  enfold ! 
Heard  te  that  Whistle?     As  her  long-linked  Train 
Swept  onwards,  did  the  vision  cross  your  view  ? 
Yes,  ve  were  startled ;— -and,  in  balance  true. 
Weighing  the  mischief  with  the  promised  gain, 
Mountains,  and  Vales,  and  Floods,  I  call  on  you 
To  share  the  passion  of  a  just  disdain.' 


Art. 
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Art.  Y\\l,-^Vachers  Parliamentary  Pocket-book:  c^niaininff 
correct  Lists^  and  luformaiioiL  esse  tit  ial  to  nmy  one  engaged  in 
PaHiametttart/  Busiuess,     London,  i/ifra,  1845. 

TPHE   comloct  of  the   present   parliamentary   Opposition   (to 
-■-      parliament  they  are   confioetl),   the  tail   of  what  wag  the 
great  Whig-  party,  has  been  more  than  once  the  subject  of  our 
remarks.     Their  predecessors,  widely  as  we  differed  from  them, 
we  were  always  disposed  to  treat  with  the  respect  which  their 
importance  in  the  state,  if  not  their  services  to  it,  imposed  and 
rJLislified.     For  the  existing  race  of  soi-diaaHt  Whig  statesmen, 
ruhom  their  few  supporters  out  of  doors  treat  with  little  deference, 
Nrhom  the  rest  of  the  country  look  upon  as  a  knot  of  political 
r job  hers,  it  is  difficult  even  to  affect  an  outward  show  of  observ- 
l^nce.     But  that  they  have  sufficient  numbers  in  parliament  tt> 
Vmake  themselves  beard  and  sometimes  feltj  we  are  by  no  means 
[disposed  to  deny.     They  can  always  trouble  the  current  of  the 
tliationai  councils  by  talk  ;   they  can   occasionally  appeal  to  the 
rild  passions  of  the  multitude  out  of  doors;  they  can  take  ad- 
rantage   of  accidental    opportunities   to    embarrass   the    govern- 
ment, by  sidins^  with  the  Radical  faction,  which  scorns  them,  and 
which,  though  little  represented  in  one  House  and  not  at  all  in  the 
other,  gives  nevertheless  the  regular  Opposition  whatever  scats  it 
possesses  for  popular  constituencies.     It  becomes  therefore  a  duty 
to  watch  the  conduct  of  such  a  party,  and  all  the  more  if  it  should 
be  found  acting  without  any  fixed  principles,  covering  over  its 
sordid  views  with   the   semblance  of  opinion,  and  shaping  its 
course,  professedly,  by  the  polarity  of  a  jxilitical  creed — ^ really, 
by  that  convenient  needle  which,  wide  as  its  oscillations  mny  be, 
aiwavs  dips  to  self. 

Of  this  party's  conduct  in  various  emergencies  of  the  state  we 
have  heretofore  treated.  Many  of  its  follies  and  many  of  its 
crimes  we  have  exposed.  We  are  now  to  note  one  misdeed,  one 
line  of  conduct,  not  easy  to  classify  in  either  of  these  di^^isions, 
for  it  partakes  largely  of  both ;  and  we  note  this  the  rather  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  of  such  proceedings  to  ruin  all  public 
principle  and  to  sap  the  foundations  of  all  political  virtue. 

An  amiable  poet  and  eminent  Whig  authority  was  wont,  when 
he  mingled  more  in  general  society,  to  lay  down  one  rule  or  test  for 
ascertaining  whether  any  man*s  conversion  on  matters  of  church 
or  of  state  was  sincere  or  was  interested.  *  Mark,'  he  would  say, 
•if  the  alleged  apostate  is  tolerant  or  is  bitter  towards  those  whose 
side  he  has  quitted.  If  he  is  angry,  be  sure  that  his  mind  is  ill 
at  ease ;  his  conscience  vexes  him,  secreting,  as  it  were,  the  gall 
which  he  distils  on  his  former  associates,  and  blackening  them  to 
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excuse  himself/  There  may  be  some  douLt  as  ta  the  universal 
truth  of  this  maxim,  tlioiifrh  in  g:eueral  we  may  admit  it  Bui 
there  is  another  about  which  we  can  have  no  doubt  at  all.  Would 
you  know  whether  anj  man  or  any  party  have  talcen  up  certain 
opinions — have  put  forward  certain  principles — from  sincere  con- 
viction, or  only  assumed  them  in  order  to  play  a  factious  ^amc  and 
to  cover  over  the  nakedness  of  their  interested  movements  with 
the  garb  of  a  political  creed^ — observe  well  if  they  rejoice  to  see 
their  adversaries  making  any  sort  or  semblance  of  approach  to  any 
doctrine  or  line  of  policy  heretofore  recommended  by  themselves. 
If  they  do,  you  may  then  g-ive  them  credit  for  a  real  attach- 
inent  to  their  professed  creed.  But  if  you  find  them  imipatient 
of  the  very  shadow  of  such  support,  vexed  that  their  o^ti  views  I 
should  even  be  suppcjsed  to  find  favour  from  others,  then  be 
quite  sure  that  their  whole  professions  are  hollow,  that  they  cared 
never  a  rush  for  all  they  were  afiecting  to  hold  most  sacred,  that 
they  only  made  pretence  of  their  principles  in  order  to  keep  their 
forces  together,  and  help  themj  possibly  by  jwpular  support,  to 
obtain  all  they  really  cared  about ^a  triumpli  over  their  anta- 
gonists and  an  opportunity  of  displacing"  and  of — succeeding 
them.  We  will  not  slop  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  jx)sition  which 
seems  all  but  self-evident,  hut  we  will  go  on  to  illustrate  its  prac- 
tical application. 

We  may  begin  our  particular  instances,  as  we  have  our  general 
remarks,  with  one  in  which  the  great  Whig  party  of  former  times 
behaved  respectably,  as  a  contrast  Xo  the  proceedings  of  the  little 
Whig  party  in  the  present  day.  If  indeed  we  went  back  to  the 
violent  scenes  of  faction  at  tlie  end  of  the  American  war,  doubtless 
we  should  find  precedents  fur  even  the  worst  of  the  late  transgres* 
sions;  though  in  the  former  period  the  offences  were  those  of  i 
great  men  and  on  a  large  scale,  and  now  wg  have  only  to  con- 
template the  petty  delinquencies  of  puny  natures.  But  we  go 
not  so  far  back,  and  we  prefer  an  occasion  of  which  the  history  is 
yet  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  most  readers.  We  allude  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  question,  carried  with  great  skill,  his  characteristic 
firmness,  and  his  wonted  success,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as 
all— even  those  who  most  lamented  and  still  lament  his  course — 
were  and  are  ready  to  confess. 

The  Whigs  had  for  many  long  years  been  the  zealous  patrons 
of  emancipation.  By  degrees  their  minority  in  parliament  had 
been,  by  the  gradual  accession  of  several  of  their  opponents, 
changed  into  a  small  majority.  The  public  voice  was,  however, 
still  against  them  ;  the  aristocracj'  by  a  great  majority,  the  cJergy 
almost  universally,  the  law  in  generah  were  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  staiutcs  in  the  unqualified  form  which  tlie 
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Whig  party  bad  always  propounded  as  the  only  safe  and  effectual 

mcxle  of  carrying  the  great  chanpfe  into  execution.    To  the  auxiliary 

efforts  in  parliametit  of  those  Whigf  leaders  who  have  long  since 

ileft  the  party,  the  success  of  the  proposition  was  mainly  to  he 

rascribed.     No  men,  therefore,  had  more  right  to  feel  jealousy 

l^ihan  they  had,  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  eicclude  them  from 

share  in  the  latitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  when  the 

leasure  should  be  carried. 

Now  it  is  but  justice  to  ask,  what  in  these  circumstances  was 

hbc  conduct  of  the  old  Whig  party  ?  »  Even   the  aulhority  of  the 

jDuke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  not  reconcile  lu 

to  their  policy  of  1829 ;  but  we  arc  willing  to  admit  that  the  Whigs 

jf  that  day  were  consistent^ — they — at  least  the  leaders — did  not 

iTBppear  to  grudge  their  adversaries  the  great  measure  which  they 

I  Were   bringing  forward  with  a  force  that  ensured  success — nor 

attempt  to  embarrass  that  success — nor  were  they,  as  far  as  we 

I  recollect,  forward  to  remind  them  who  had  so  long  supported  it, 

land  bij  tchom  it  had  been  so  long  resisted.     They  lent  it  a  hearty 

' support,  and  Lord  Grey,  in  giving  vent  to  his  exultation,  eulogised 

the  *  hero  of  a  hundred  fields  *  by  whom  it  had  at  length  been 

achieved. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  dive  into  the  motives  of  adversaries,  but  we 
must  admit  that  their  cmidud  in  this  respect  was  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  daily  practice  of  their  successors  in  these  later  times, 
and  especially  since  the  Melbourne  Ministry  were  thrown  out  of 
jdace — power,  or  any  semblante  of  power,  they  had  long  ceased 
to  hold.  As  a  test  of  the  conduct  of  public  men  and  of  the 
tendencies  of  political  parties  which  so  deeply  interest  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  act,  we  cannot  do  better  than  devote  a 
►little  of  our  attention  to  the  illustration  of  this  position. 

Nothing  can  be  more  vehement  than  the  outcry  now  raised  by 
I  the  Whigs  upon  the  principles  of  free  trade  generally,  but  more 
I  especially  on  free  trade  in  com  and  other  produce  forming 
[  the  subsistence  of  the  people.  The  conduct  of  the  party  upon 
[this  great  question  is  most  remarkable,  and  we  think  most  dis- 
[xredi  table. 

When  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  1833  and  1834^  more  than  once 
I  "brought  forward  the  question  of  repealing  the  corn -laws,  he  met 
l%ilh  no  encouragement  from  his  friends  in  the  Government.     On 
[the  30th  April,  1833,  he  laid  fourteen  elaborate  resolutions  before 
[the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  prevented  from  then  debating  them 
[by  Lord  Grey,  who  gave  a  very  plain  indication  of  the  strong 
I  feeling  which  he  had  against  the  principles  of  the  noble  mover 
[^desiring  the  postponement  of  the  question.     Accordingly,  it 
was  postponed;  and  on  the  14th  May  the  debate  was  resumed^ 
and   JLrOfd  Ripon,  as  the  organ  of  his  colleagues,  gave  an  un- 
qualified 
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qualified  rmd  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  Lord  FitzwiUiani'* 
resolutions,  peremptorily  refusing:  not  merely  lUe  repeal,  but  the 
revision  of  the  corn-laws.  In  this  course  all  the  Wlii^s  con- 
nected with  the  Government  in  cither  House  of  Parliament 
entirely  concurred*  A  vain  attempt  wsis  long  afterwards  made 
to  represent  the  corn-law  as  having  been  an  open  question  under 
Lord  Grey's  achninistration.  The  most  unquaUfied  contradic- 
tion was  given  to  this  flimsy  mi'sreprc^wntathn,  both  by  Lord 
Ripon  and  others;  so  that  the  subordinates  of  that  administra- 
tion who  are  now — heaven  save  the  mark — leading  statesmen, 
must  either  admit  that  their  opinions  in  1834  were  in  favour  of  the 
oorn*!aws»  or  confess  their  not  over  scrupulous /t^;?e^?V  in  then  sacri- 
ficing their  opinions  to  their  places.  As  for  Lord  John  Russelb 
he  had  unfortunately  committed  himself  by  an  address  to  the 
electors  of  Huntingdonshire,  in  which  he  declaretl  his  alarm  lest 
the  Tory  Ministers  of  1S22  might  sacrifice  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  landowners  to  the  unworthy  body  of  the  manufaeturers.  His 
advice  to  the  farmers  is  so  cogent  in  itself  and  so  curious  as 
€x>ming  from  him — anything  well- reasoned  and  Conservative 
coming  from  him  /—that  we  repeat  the  extract  we  made  from  his 
Lordship*s  Huntingdon  address  in  our  article  of  June  1841  — 

*  Tlierc  is  a  party  amongst  us,  however,  distinguished  in  what  is  called 
the  science  of  political  economy,  who  wiah  to  substitute  the  com  of  Po- 
land and  Russia  fur  our  nwn^  Their  principle  is,  that  you  ought  always 
to  buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest.  They  rei>eat,  with  emphasis,  that 
the  nation  pays  a  tax  of  25,000,000^.  yearly  to  the  growers  of  com. 
They  count  as  nothing  the  value  to  the  country  of  a  hardy  race  of  far- 
mers and  labourers.  They  care  not  fur  the  difference  between  an  agri- 
cuUtiral  and  maHufacittring  popuiaiiou  iu  all  that  concerns  moralst 
orderj  national  strength,  and  national  tranquillity.  Wealth  is  the  only 
object  of  their  speculation  ;  710 r  do  thei/  much  comider  the  Itio  or  ihrre 
mdiioHs  of  people  who  maj/  be  reduced  to  utter  beggary  in  (he  ^ 
their  operaiiojis.  This  they  call  diverting  capital  into  another  i 
Their  reasoniugg  lie  so  much  in  abatracl  terma,  their  specnlatious  tleal 
80  much  hy  the  gross,  that  they  have  the  same  insemihilitg  about  the 
mfferings  of  a  peoph  that  a  general  haa  reBi>ecting  the  loss  of  men 
wearied  hy  his  operations. 

'  It  is  to  these  men,  I  suspect,  that  our  ministers  are  about  to  give  up 
the  qucBtion  of  trade  in  corn,  I  would*  therefore,  advise  you  to  watch 
narrowly  any  new  measure  of  legislation  respecting  corn.  ThnreMml 
u  apt  to  be  carried  awag  bg  ang  wind  that  cornea  across  ihnn*  Poii* 
iicai  ecunomy  i>  now  the  fashion ;  and  the  farmei^s  of  England  are 
Ukelg^  iftheg  do  not  keep  a  good  hoh-otU^  to  be  the  victims,* 

We  cordially  say  diflo  to  Lord  John  of  Huntingdon^ — and  do 
not  tliink  that  he  ever  made  a  better  figure  than  during  that  lucid 
interval  in  which  he  played  the  part  of  a  cNjuntry-gentleinan. 

In  this  state  of  either  active  advocacy  or  patient  endurance  of 

those 
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those  corn-laws  continued  the  Wbigs  all  through  their  administra- 
tion, never  raoving'  one  step  towards  the  repeal ,  discouraging  all 
atlempts  in  ihat  direction,  nay  opposing  every  motion  made  against 
those  laws  with  all  their  voices  from  1835^  when  Lord  Melbourne 
began  his  short  ministry— and  yet  more  long  than  glorious— and 
while  holding  possession  of  the  Government  without  any  of  its 
powers,  through  the  influence  of  a  mere  Court  intrigue,  but  yet 
able  to  have  displayed  his  good  will  towards  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  had  he  been  so  minded.  So  minded,  however,  he  wa$ 
not.  On  the  contrary,  he  scrupled  not  to  declare  the  man  insane^ 
utterly  deranged  in  his  mind,  who  should  advise  the  abrogation 
of  the  laws  which  for  the  purposes  of  protection  (not  revenue) 
prevent  the  produce  of  less  taxed  coutitries  from  Qvenchelmiiiff  our 
heavili/  burtitened  agricuUnrc  i—iot  such  is,  in  one  word,  the 
whole  essence  of  the  case.  So  continued  the  Melbourne  Whigs, 
the  Russells,  the  Palmerstons,  the  Clanricardes*  the  Clarendons, 
the  Barings,  Laboucheres,  Macaulays,  with  et  cetera  the  first, 
§i  cttera  the  second,  and  et  cetera  the  thirds  All  were  against 
any  revision  of  these  laws,  all  let  their  notions  of  free  trade  sleep, 
lest,  by  their  awakening,  the  sweet  slumbers  of  office  should  be 
broken.  But,  alas,  the  spring  of  1841  arrived,  with  a  political 
aspect  as  cold  and  blighting  as  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
present  season;  and  tkefh  the  sweet  slumbers  of  office  being 
wofully  disturbed  aliundej  these  high- principled  and  consistent 
Whigs  discovered,  forsooth,  that  the  state  of  things  which  had  gone 
on,  contrary  to  all  rule,  all  principle,  all  precedent,  for  some  years, 
and  had  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  as  well  as 
insurrection, could  endure  no  longer;  it  had  reached  its  appointed 
though  inexplicably  postponed  period;  and  in  the  desperation  of 
the  moment,  with  their  dissolution  staring  them  in  the  face,  ap- 
palled by  the  *grim  feature,'  little  prepared  to  render  an  account, 
trenbling  at  their  impending  fate,  these  drowning  dwarfs  with  a 
convulsive  grasp  seized  hold  of  the  corn^law  repeal,  and  instead  of 
saving  themselves,  went  down,  with  the  ridicule  of  having  caught, 
almost  literally,  at  jitraws.  They  raised  for  the  first  time  the  cry 
of  cheap  bread,  and  exhibited  a  little  Peel  penny-roll  contrasted 
with  a  great  Bmsell  quartern*loaf,  to  influence  and  infuriate  the 

^moh  j  and  reckoning  on,  aye  and  rejoicing  in,  a  bad  harvest  which 
night  help  this  appeal  to  the  hungry  multitude,  they  proclaimed 

themselves  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  and  denounced  their  adver- 
saries as  those  who  would — *  for  a  class  interest  '—tax  the  food  of 
the  people.  The  history  of  faction  in  its  worst  times  presents 
nothing  to  surpass — perhaps  nothing  to  match  the  profligacy 
of  this  movement — this  low,  yet  perilous  trick.  But  it  would 
have  been  useless  without  another  misdeed  almost  as  unprece- 
dented. 
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denteiL  They  dissolved  ihe  Parliainent  wilh  an  absolutely  cer- 
tain kmrnletljETc  ihal  the  pjcneral  election  most  at  once  brinfr  m 
their  adversaries  with  a  large  inajoril}' ;  and  dissolved  it  for  the 
fipenly  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining:  some  dozen  or  dozen  and  a 
half  of  seats  by  the  rniluence  of  office,  which,  had  the  Consen*a- 
tives  dissolved,  must  have  been  lost;  therefore  they  made  the 
Queen  dissolve  in  order  that  her  new  Ministers  might  meet  with 
every  possible  embarrassment  in  carrying  on  her  Government, 
and  that  they,  its  adversaries,  might  have  the  more  force  to  thwart 
and  to  oppose  her  service.  We  exposed  all  these  fraudulent  stra- 
tagems at  the  lime — (See  Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  Uviii.  p.  503,  &c.) 
We  now  only  refer  to  them  as  an  appropriate  prologue  to  the  part 
the  Whigs  have  been  playing  over  since. 

Their  line  was  then  taken  ;  tliey  became  advocates  of  Com- 
law  Repeal ;  Free  Trade  was  once  more  their  rallying  cry. 
Their  principles  were  those  of  unlimited  or  almost  unlimited 
freedom  of  importation,  and  all  contributions  to  this  patriotic 
fund  were  to  he  thankfully  received.  They  avowed  tliis  on 
quitting  office  j  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  new  Government 
%vould  lean  towards  the  now  strongly-declared  Whig  principles 
of  a  liberal  commercial  policy,  they  vowed  that  nothing  would 
give  them  more  pure  delight,  more  heartfelt  joy,  than  to  see  any, 
even  the  least  of  these  now  favourite  opinions,  countenanced  by  the 
policy  of  their  successors. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  their  features  did  not  ex- 
hibit the  promised  aspect  when  in  Ihe  next  Session  of  Parliament 
some  measures  were  introduced,  which,  in  a  kind  of  sulky  bewil- 
derment, they  seemed  half  anxious  and  half  ashamed  to  claim  as 
their  own.  This  Journal,  at  the  time,  utterly  refuted  these  Whig 
pretences,  and  defended  the  Government  measures^  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  in  fact  consistent  with,  and  conducive  to,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  fair  and  rational  protection  for  domestic  interests. 
We  tljen  believed,  and  we  are  now  convinced,  that  the  new  scale 
of  duties  was  much  more  protective  than  the  former — which  was 
liable  to  all  kinds  of  evasion  and  jobbing, — ^and  of  this  we  hav 
the  most  indisputable  practical  evidence — for  the  g:reat  autumnal 
supply  of  foreign  corn,  of  which  a  large  proportion  used  to  find 
its  way  in  at  almost  nominal  duties,  sometimes  of  onlv  1;.  peri 
quarter,  has,  under  the  new  scale,  paid  not,  we  believe,  less  thai 
15*.,  and  frequently  as  much  as  Ws.  We  find  in  the  publ 
accounts  that,  in  the  second  week  of  September,  184  L  there  ws 
a  total  importation  of  1,796,760  quarters  of  foreign  and  colonialj 
corn,  which  paid  a  duty  of  only  97|845/.  (about  1^.  per  quarter)^ 
while,  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1843,  there  came  in  588,92? 
quarters^  at  a  duty  of  400,052/. !— ^a  more  than  sixfold  propo: 
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of  protection  on  the  grealest  import  of  the  year; — and,  still  more 
remarkable,  we  find  thnt  the  lolal  import  of  the  yetir  1844 — 
1,381,875  cjuarters  (less  by  400,000  quarters  than  one  trecA  of 
1841) — paid  an  avemp^e  of  19  shillings  [  Here,  then,  is  solid, 
steady  protection;  and  17*^*  or  18 J.  per  quarter  came  into  the 
public  Treasury,  instead  of  being  divided  between  jobbers  and 
speculators  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  to  our  present  argument  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether 
the  measures  of  1842  did  or  not  deserve  the  support  of  people 
holding  our  own  —  as  we  sometimes  hear  them  calletl  —  okl- 
fashionetl  opinions  ;  we  are  now  only  looking  at  the  conduct  of 
the  VVhigs,  who  had  called  out  for  measures  in  the  liberal  direc- 
tion—who had  pretended  to  be  the  champions  on  principle  of 
liberal  policy — who  had  described  the  raptures  into  which  any 
approach  towards  their  views  would  straightway  throw  them:  and 
castin^;^  our  eyes  back  at  the  actual  exhibition  of  their  feelings, 
we  must  admit  that  their  aspect  on  what  they  with  one  voice 
described  as  an  approximation  made  to  these  principles  by  their 
adversaries,  now  become  their  successors,  may  possibly  have 
been  intended  by  its  convulsions  to  betoken  pleasure,  but  gave 
the  ignorant  observer  rather  the  impression  that  it  was  writhing 
under  the  a^ony  of  pain — as  if,  instead  of  good  wholesome  wheat, 
they  had  got  a  mouthful  of  the  Sardonic  kerb* 

Nothing,  on  the  other  hand  j  could  be  plainer  than  their  delight 
at  seeing  the  ministers  embarrassed  by  such  of  their  Conservative 
supporters  as  were  offended  at  any  alleged  concessions  to  what 
they  called  their  ow^n  policy.  The  jcjy  which  had  been  promised 
to  brighten  the  Whig  countenance  on  any  glimpse  of  approach 
towards  Whiggish  measures,  was  gloomily  expressed^  and  shed  but 
a  lurid  light  over  the  sour  features  of  men  pining  in  the  chilly 
atmosphere  of  placeless  patriotism.  But  it  burst  forth  most 
radiant,  it  glowed  and  even  burnt  fiercely,  when  there  were  seen 
any  opponents  to  tlie  new  measures  among  the  ministerial  ranks. 
There  was  then  no  ambiguous  aspect— no  '  smiles  like  daggers.* 
You  plainly  saw  the  sincerity  of  joy.  Those  who  were  present 
in  the  House  of  Lords  represent  the  ecstasies  of  the  worthy 
Whigs  as  quite  touching,  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  gave 
a  dissent — though  measured,  moderate,  and  not  unfriendly — to 
the  sliding  scale  and  tariff  of  his  official  friends.  But  this  exulta- 
tion scorned  all  btmnds  when  Lord  Stanhope  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  more  fiercely  assailed  the  ministers-  In  the  other 
House*  appeals  were  actually  made  by  the  W^iigs  to  the  Conser* 
vatives,  to  step  forth  and  oppose  the  minister  who^said  these 
honest,  zealous  Whigs — was  abandoning  the  Conservative  faith — 
-evidently  (proh  nefas  /}  a  convert  to  orthodox  Whiggism*     Lord 
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Palmerston  (IGth  February^  1842)  taunted  the  Government  will 
tlie  '  expressive,  he  would  call  it  the  eloquent  silence  o£  their  sup 
porters.'     To  these  agricultural  supporters  he  evidently  addresse 
his  remarks  when  he  described  the  ministers  as  *  having  noi 
broken  ground,  and  set  out  to  come  over.^    Mr.  Baring  (the  VVhi^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whom  Sir  K.  Peel  and  H.  B.  haw 
embalmed  to  deathless  renown  as  jsitting  on  an  empty  coffer  bl 
the  pool  of  despair  angling  for  a  budget)^ — Mr.  Barings  with  let 
candour  than  became  his  general  character,  seemed  only  anxiou 
to  see  them  opposed,  for  he  '  challenged  the  agricultural  men 
bers  to  come  forward  and  redeem  the  pledges  they  had  given  * 
the  hustings  ;'^that  is  he  defied  them   (indeed  he  used  the  ver 
word)  to  come  forth  and  oppose  the  minister  lo   whom  he  wi 
expressing  itt  words  his  thanks  for  the  new  measures.     Nay,  whe 
Mr.  Christopher,  an  influential  country  gentleman  and  a  stead| 
Tory^  moved  to 'raise  the  importation  duty  from  20^*  to  25 j?.  payfl 
able  on  wheat  falling  below  51jj.  the  quarter,  both  Lord  Palme 
ston  antl   Mr.  Baring  voted  against  the  20^.  duty  of  Sir  Rob 
Peel,  for  the  255.  duly  of  Mr.  Christopher— j ust  as  loe  migh 
have  done. 

It  was  observed  throughout  all  these  debates,  that  the  chie 
rage  of  the  Whigs  was  directed— not  so  much  against  the  mims»| 
ters—these,  indeed,  they  could  not  easily  forgive  for  anything  tba 
could  be  taken  or  mistaken  for  an  approach  lo  their  own  policy  ij 
but^ — chiefly  against  the  hapless  agriculturalist,  not  because 
opposed  the  ministerial  scheme^  clinging  fast  by  the  Corn   La^ 
the  subject  of  their   ceaseless  attack,   their  loud  and  vehemeni 
mouth-enmity — but    exactly    because    he    did   not    oppose    th 
minifiter»  and  did  not  siifliciently  defend  the  least  outworks  re 
or  supposed,   of  those  Corn   Laws  which  they*  the    Whigs, 
fected  to  assail  as  one  vast  mass  of  iniquity.     They  never  oouU] 
forgive  the  country  gentleman   for  not    rebelling    totis   virit 
against  his  old  allies  in  office.      They  had  hoped  to  see  all  whfl 
dreadetl  a  relaxation  of  the  mercantile  code,  rally  in  fierce  hof-| 
tillty  to  the  minister  as  soon  as  the  small  but  necessary, 
really    protective   change   of   the    sliding  scale  was  announced.1 
Bitter   was   their    disappointment   when   they  found   the   Dukfl 
of  Buckingham,  the  *  Farmer's  Friend/   as  lie  is  justly  calle^l 
dissent  from  the  measure  without  breaking  with  the    Govern 
ment.       But   when  they   saw    the   Tariff  brought  forward  an 
ccmld  hear  not  a  cry  raised  against  it— when  there  seemed 
prospect  of  a  large  secession  from  tlxe  ministerial  ranks, ^wt 
the  agricultural  interest  did  not  respond  to  the  Whig  interest, 
declaring  open  war  against  the  Conservative  Cabinet  that  had  T 
to  do  something  atseiied  by  the  Whigs  to  be  in  the  right  directie 
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then  the  Whigs  were  truly  in  despair ;  for  all  that  was  left  them  was 
the  dull,  cold,  thankless^  and  as  we  have  said^ — we  may  he  allowed 
to  repeat  what  ihey  never  cease  to  feel — placeless  task  of  support- 
iog  what  they  had  claimed  aa  their  principles,  swelling  the  minis- 
terial  majority— and  thus  leaving  themselves  more  remote  than  ever 
from  the  chance  of  ever  again  misgoverning  the  country. 

This  is  a  hasty  glance  at  their  proceedings  in  the  Lower 
House;  hut  among"  the  Whig  Peers  it  was  the  same  thing,  with 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Lord  Lansdowne*  One  might 
have  expected  something  like  satisfacdon  from  Lord  Clarendon, 
so  nearly  connected  with  a  gentleman  who  has  earned  from  the 
hapless,  and  when  he  rises,  hopeless  House  of  Commons,  the 
more  just  than  complimentary  cognomen  of  the  Corn  Law  Bore; 
but  we  fmd  Lord  Clarendon  (I9th  April,  1842),  blandly  in  tone, 
but  with  more  of  bittern  ess  than  of  accuracy,  taunting  the  Mi- 
nisters with  *  abandoning  all  their  positions/— describing  all  their 
fpeecbes  as  now  composed  of  coucessions — but  concessions  lo  whom 
— to  the  ultra-protection-men?  No  such  thing;  but  to  himself, 
I^rd  Clarendon,  and  the  Free  Traders— and  with  most  courteous 
irony  felicitating  bis  adversaries  in  having  now  discovered  that 
the  old  protection  system  was  excessive.  Then  he,  loo,  like  his 
friends,  colleagues,  and  relations  in  the  Lower  House,  makes  hi» 
appeal  to  the  agricoUural  interest  and  tries  to  work  on  the  fears 
of  the  country  gentlemen — asking  them  how  they  can  think  them- 
selves secure  for  five,  or  four,  aye  or  even  three  years  with  such 
a  Oovcrnmcnt, — and  demanding  if  they  can  now  doubt  that  the 
whole  protective  system  had  received  its  death-blow.  The  BUi, 
he  told  ibem,  *  contained  no  principle  of  fmality ;  it  had  germs  of 
further  improvements'  In  short,  he  endeavoured  to  alarm  his 
auditory  by  prophecies  of  what  he  a  flee  ted  to  desire. 

So  too  a  more  active,  and  less  diplomatic  agitator  in  the  lJ]>per 
HousCt  the  Marquis  of  Chmricarde,  took  the  field,  much  in  the 
candid  spirit  of  public   principle  and  entire  disregard  of  selfish 
interest,  which  might  have  graced   the  member  of  a  parliament 
which  a  gorxl  historian,  albeit  a  poet,  described  as — 
*  Half  a  bow-shot  from  the  College, 
Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge** 
Lord  Stanhope  had  made  an  attack,  extremely  unmeasured,  though 
with  hereditary  talent,  and  no  doubt  with  perfect  honesty,  upon  the 
Government  for  their  new  Corn  Law  Scale  and  their  Tariff,  and 
had  concluded  with  moving  an  amendment.     The  Irish  Marquis, 
not  deterred  by  finding   himself  associated   with  the   Dukes  of 
Buckingham  and  Cleveland j   Lords  Winchelsca  and  Beaumont, 
the  extreme  protection  party— the  Irish  Marquis,   being  a  zealot 
of  free  trade^  gives  this  motion  his  support — his  adopted  leader. 
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Lard  Stanhope,  Iiavin|r  avowed  Lis  wish  hy  carrying  an  amend 
meet  on  this  Money  BjII^  to  throw  it  out,  and  having^  announced^ 
Lis  intention  when  the  Tariff  cnme  up,  of  nuning  its   entire  and 
absolute  rejection.     On  the  SLding  Scale  he  moved  to  restore  ih 
old  rales  on  the  important  articles  of  barley  and  oats.    Of  the  seve 
who  voted  with  him,  we  conclnde  the  Marquis  must  have  be€ 
one — ^but  our  reason  is  possibly  an  insufficient  one — for  we  < 
know  that  he  spoke  for  Lim.     Afterwards  (5th  July,  1842)  whe 
Lord  Stanhope  carried  his  threat  into  execution,  and  more  slernl 
than  before  attacked  the  Tariff,  the  Marquis  (*  First  flower  of  tb 
earth,  and  iirsl  gem  of  the  sea'),  who  had,  say  the   bystander 
mightily  enjoyed  the  honest  and  home-speak iug  Earl's  attack 
the  ^  Free  trade  measures  of  the  ministry,'  expressed  concern 
bcuig  under  the  necessity  of  difTering  with  him.     He  then  carp 
al   the  whole  Tariff,  but  declared  that  it  was  a  concession,  an 
asserted  that    the  Government  had   come  round  to    the   Whij 
doctrines.       He  gave  the  whole   credit  to  the  Opposition ; 
complacently  reverted  to  the  time  when  liberal   measures  w« 
proposed  by  the  Whigs  and  resisted  by  the  Conservatives.     No 
condescending,  in  the  fervour  of  Irish  logic,  to  distinguish  betw( 
a  change  proposed  with  a  view  to  destroy,  and  a  change  intende 
and  calculated  to  confirm  and  consolidate — he  adopted  the  Whij 
cry  that  the  Tories  had  turned  Whigs — ^and  for  this  the  It 
Whig  denounced  the  Tories ! 

Tijere  is  another  device  invariably  practised  by  the  party  who 
conduct  we  are  endeavouring  to  describe,  and  which  is  of  a  pie 
with  the  rest—it  is  indeed  one  of  the  means  they  use  to  infla 
the  jealousy  of  the  a gri cultural  interest,^and  generally  of  the  re 
spec  table  body  whose  sense  of  danger  to  the  esuiblished  instito 
lions  of  the  country  not  uniVequently  leads  them — ^an  error  as  ' 
should  say  on  the  safe  side— to   be  alarmed  where,   after   alH 
there  may   be  really  no  cause  for  apprehension*     The  Wbi|i 
affect  to   cry  up   measures  in  themselves  ordinary  eaoug 
sometimes  of  little  general  import,  as  novelties,  as  innovations,  i 
great  concessions,  as  large  steps  towards  lUat  reforming  and  un 
settling  pohcy  in  which  they  delight,  but  never  delight  so  muc 
as  when  they,  the  Whigs,  are  out  of  place  and   can   make  at 
imall  cost,  and  with  no  responsibility,  their  inflammatory  appea 
to  the  mob.     To  this  ihey  generally  add  a  prediction  that  mor 
Will  come  anon,  and  they  endeavour  to  frighten  the  Conservaii? 
party  with  mions  of  further  innovations  as  obviously  to  be  ex 
pec  ted  from  a  pseudo- Conservative  Government,    The  settling  th 
smallest  account— the  paying  the  just  est  debt — is  represented  as  i 
engagement  to  concede  future  and  unlimited  claims;  and  the 
attempt  to  terrify  us  poor  Tories  with  the  assertion  that  whatete 
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is  done  IS  only  an  uislahtmiL  Now  we  confess  that  in  these  tactics 
the  Wbig^  have  had  their  usual  success— that  is,  ihej  have  done 
the  very  reverse  of  what  they  intended.  We,  and  we  supptise 
most  Conservatives,  have  never  felt  that  we  were  safer  than  when 
the  Whigs  aie  so  kind  as  to  tcU  us  that  we  are  in  imminent 
danger. 

We  have  been  hitherto  hmkhig  back  to  1841  and  1842;  but 
the  year  now  rolhng  over  our  heads  is  not  without  its  glories  in 
the  like  kind. 

The  Lord  Chancellor — observing  the  inconsistency  and  anomaly 
at  our  law  hy  which  Jews  arc  excluded  from  holding-  any  oflTice 
in  a  corporate  town^  while  they  may  be  justices,  and  sheriOs,  and 
lieutenants  of  counties,  excluded  by  the  mere  words  of  the  receully 
enacted  ileclaration  'On  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian '^ — brings 
in  a  BDl  to  repeal  these  words  in  the  case  of  persons  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion.  According  to  the  Whi^  creed,  of  course,  any 
possible  recognition  of  the  claim  of  human  beings  to  equality  of 
civil  rights  irrespective  of  religious  tenets^  must  be  a  laudable  step. 
Of  the  measure  immediately  in  question,  and  limited  as  it  is  to  a 
case  newly  created,  no  Tory  even  seems  to  disapprove.  All 
are  inclined  to  concur  in  so  reasonable  a  measure,  and  to  admit 
the  wise  and  temperate  manner  in  which  it  had  been  introduced. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  indeed,  express  their  opinion  that — notwith- 
standing the  vast  change  that  has  been  brought  about  in  respect 
to  the  general  relations  of  Church  and  Slate — the  power  of 
legislation  ought  not  to  be  opened  to  the  members  of  a  class 
who  are  not  merely  a  religious  sect,  but  who  regarrl  themselves 
as  an  independent  and  ubiquitous  people— ^hui  to  this  proposed 
measure  even  the  Bishop  of  Ltmdtm  made  no  longer  any  objec- 
tion, though  he  had  opposed  it  a  few  years  ago*  All  was  passing 
harmoniously — Lords  Lansdowne  and  Brougham  had  given  the 
ministerial  Bill  their  support,  commending  both  the  measure  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor^  and  his  manner  of  proposing  it.  This,  however, 
satisfied  not  the  last  coronetted  adtlition  to  the  Whig  aristocracy^ 
the  Lord  Campbelh  who  having  been  Chancellor  in  Ireland  for  a 
week  or  two  between  the  sentence  and  the  execution  of  the 
Melbourne  Government,  on  that  account  makes  it  a  rule,  admit- 
ting of  no  exception^  to  speak  upon  every  one  question  of  every 
one  kind  which  comes  before  the  House  into  which  he  has  been^ 
with  a  double  peerage — pitched*  The  Commons  never  would 
hear  him ;  hut  the  even  more  patient  and  long-suffering  nature 
of  the  Lords  is  said  to  be  mightily  tried  by  this  perpetual  Peer. 
Accordingly  on  this  occasion  he  spoke  as  usuab  and  he  spoke 

*  See  for  the  tiiotive«  of  tbi«  exttaordiiiarj  LranMClioii  tlie  Quortrrty  lie y lew,  vol. 
lx?ili  p.  499, 
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the  true  language  of  all  his  school  of  Whigs,  tie  IsTidilj 
praised  the  Bill;  and  he  foretold  that  next  session  his  noble 
and  learned  friend,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  would  come  down 
with  another  and  a  larger  measure  for  admitting  the  Jews  into 
Parliament ;  and  he  then  parodied  the  speech  which  the  Chan- 
cellor  had  that  night  delivered,  describing  as  how  he  next  yesf 
would  find  out  so  and  so — would  saj  so  and  so — ^woold  propound 
so  and  so— for  the  larger  and  objectionable  measure— being  jnit 
exactly  what  he  had  said  in  bringing  forward  the  smaller  and 
unexceptionable  one.  Whereupon  Lord  Colchester,  an  honest 
tar,  who  has  a  natural  antipathy  to  sail  under  false  colours^  oh- 
serred  that  the  speech  just  delivered  almost  made  him  oppoie 
the  Bill — Lord  Redesdale,  with  his  quiet  good  sense,  expressed 
nearly  the  same  inclination — and  the  Bishop  of  London,  reluc- 
tantly avowing  renewed  alarm,  withdrew  his  so  recently  UMimated 
acquiescence. 

Unhappily  Lord  Campbell  had  observed,  alludii^  to  what  he 
affected  to  call  the  fair  hostility  of  the  Bishop,  that  there  were 
two  ways  of  opposing,  one  open^  manly,  honest-^the  other  cir- 
cuitous, covert,  and  underhand.  This  led  the  Lord  Chanoelloi^ 
to  remark  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  not  only  described 
two  several  kinds  of  hostility,  but  also  illustrated  his  descriptian 
by  an  example — ^having  just  given  such  a  circuitous,  underhand, 
covert  opposition  as  had  well  nigh  thrown  out  the  measure  which 
he  pretended  to  approve  and  support.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  reply  made  to  a  remark  which,  however  home  it  went, 
was  wholly  incapable  of  being  met  or  parried. 

But  while  yet  we  write,  there  come  upon  us  thick,  threefold 
proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  factious  proceedings  of  this  party, 
and  their  utter  carelessness  at  heart  about  the  principles  which  in 
their  mouths  they  so  loudly  support.  A  motion  is  made  by  one 
of  the  agricultural  body  which  Sir  James  Graham  opposes,  because, 
though  the  point  is  small  and  in  itself  nothing,  it  breaks  in  upon 
the  whole  financial  policy  of  the  Government.  Another  of  the 
landed  interest  expresses,  however,  that  much  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Baronet's  speech  had  afforded  consolation  to  the  body 
whom  he  represents.  This  is  more  than  Whig  patience  can  en- 
dure. So  up  gets  Lord  J.  Russell,  their  leader,  and  asks, 
'  What  was  there  to  console  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary's  speech  ?  (Cheers  from  the  Oppositicn.) 
Did  he  support  protection  to  that  interest  ?  Did  he  prohibit  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle  or  Canada  com  ?  (Cheers  tram  thi 
Opposition.)  Nothmg  of  the  kind.  (More  cheers.)'  And  then 
his  Lordship  went  on  to  show  that  Sir  James  Graham's  mode  of 
protecting  agriculture  was  only  increasing  the  incomes  of  the 
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manufaclurm',  tbe  trader,  and  tlie  consumer^  and  iliat  be  (Sif 
James  Graham)  was  no  friend  of  prateclion,  but  directly  the 
reverse.  Now,  if  this  were  troCj  Lord  John  Russell  ought-^ 
according  to  the  principles  he  now  professes,  instead  of  censuring 
and  tauntinsf  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary- — to  have  zealously 
•oppoTted  and  honcsdj  applauded  him.  But  consistency  or  even 
fair  dealing  is  not,  we  fear,  to  be  expected  from  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell on  these  subjects.  Asj  for  instance,  he,  on  this  occasion*  went 
00.  to  read  a  passage  from  Lord  Ashburton*5  speech  thirty  years 
Hgo  against  protection.  This  really,  ctjming  from  Lord  John 
Rujsell,  is  a  liule  'too  had.'  Had  the  noble  Lord  forgotten  his 
own  letter  (which  we  have  just  re-quoted)  to  the  Huntingdon 
electors  not  thirty,  but  twenty  years  ago,  in  which  he  bids  them 
distrust  a  Government — the  Tories — who  are  disposed  to  favour 
the  Manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the  Land? 

VV^e  will  not  sully  our  pages  with  any  notice  of  the  rancorous 
aposlacy  which  endeavours  to  find  shelter  amongst  the  Whigs 
from  the  contemptuous  repudintion  of  the  Tories.  VVe  only  bring 
ourselves  to  allude  to  it,  because  we  have  been  told  thnt  some  of 
the  Whigs  appeared  to  relish  this  garbage.  This,  indeed,  would 
be  a  powerful,  though  too  disgusting  an  illustration  of  the  rest  of 
our  argument ;  but  ill  as  we  are  disposed  to  think  of  the  Whigs, 
we  hesiinte  to  suspect  them  of  such  degrading  political  affinities. 
They  have  already  sins  enough  ot  their  own  to  answer  for ;  and 
w^e,  tbereforcj  recur  simply  to  the  general  position  with  which 
w*e  set  out,  and  to  which  our  illustrations  have  been  applied,  by 
asking  of  the  candid  observer  to  apply  the  test  of  honest  purpose 
and  sincere  opinion  given  in  the  outset  of  this  article  ;  begging 
bjm  to  say  under  which  of  the  two  descriptions  the  Whigs  of  the 
present  day  fall — whether  he  can  *  give  them  credit  for  a  real 
attachment  to  their  avowed  doctrines* — or  whether  he  is  not 
driven  to  conclude  that  '  their  professions  are  hollow,  that  they 
only  make  pretence  of  holding  as  sacred  opinions  about  which 
they  care  not  a  rush,  but  which  they  outwardly  profess  in  order 
to  obtain  an  advantage  over  their  adversaries,  and  gain  aji  oppor- 
tunity of  displacing  and  of — ^succeeding  them.'  The  poet  has 
painted  this  party's  wild  caprice  and  fickleness — 

*  Quod  peliit  spcruit ;  repetit  quod  nupcr  amisit ; 
iii^stuat  et  vitie  discQUveuit  ordine  tuto  ; 
Diruit,  ffidiiicat}  mutat  quad  rata  rotund  is/  ^ 

Or,  to  take  an  amplified  translation  from  the  speech  of  one  whci 
must  well  have  known  ihem^— '  Spurning/  said  Lord  Brougham, 
Hth  March,  1843,  *  Spurning  thus  the  objects  of  which  they  had 
formerly  been  enamoured — longing  for  the  very  things  they  had 
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cast  away- — boiling  over  with  impatience  at  S4*elng  tbeir  ov 
opinions  adupled,  their  own  principles  woiked  out,  their  on 
measures  exccutcd^ — changing  all  through  very  caprice — pullii] 
down  because  others  had  built  up — -building  up  because 
had  pulled  down— niaking-  their  whole  lives  one  scene  of  incos 
sistency^  self-repugnance,  contrariety,  and  contradiction  to 
course  of  all  ordinary  conduct  and  all  the  received  order  of  lifc- 
but  most  of  all  inconsistent  with  and  repugnant  to  themselves.' 

With  this  description  of  those  statesmen,  by  tine  who  had  fu 
experience  of  themi  and  has  now  for  some  years   been  only 
observer  of  their  course,  we  do  not  interfere ;  and  to  il  we  hav 
nothing  to  add — but  our  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  indefatigal 
zeal  and  activity  with  which  Lord  Brougham  resists   and  expo» 
this   *  pr&geniem   viiiosiorem '    of   Whiggery — together    with  oH 
thorough  conviction  that  their  tactics,  tricks,  and  deceptions 
understood  and  appreciated   rightly  by  all  those  classes  of  th 
community  on  whom  ibe  safety  of  any  Conservative  Governme 
must  alwa3^s  depend.     That  great  ami  intelligent  Landed  Intere 
— out  of  which  all   the  prosperity  and  all  the  glor^'  of  Engl  an 
have  grown,  as  the  oak  does  from   its  native  soil — is  not  to 
deceived  and  swerved  from  their  interest,  their  principles,  an 
their  safety,  by  such  juggling  as  we  have  exposed,  nor  prepar 
to  make  an  irreparable  breach  in  the  walls  of  our  citadel — 

*  Talibns  insidiis,  perjuriquc  arte  Sinonis  !  * 


Art.  IX»-*TAc  Crescent  and  the  Cross;  or,  Romance  ai 
Eealitieji  of  Eastern  Travel,  By  Eliot  VVarburton,  Esq.  Loll 
don.    2  vols.  12mo,     1B45* 

"l^HEN   the  Persian  ambassador  in  London  saw   Storr  at] 
'  ^      Mortimer's  shop,  encumbered  with  its  piles  of  jeweUerj 
and  gold  and  silver,  he  declared  at  once  and  decisively  that  tb 
King  of  England  was  a  mere  nominal  sovereign — ^a  phantom- 
an  empty  pageant ;  for,  said  he,  '  if  your  Shah  had  in  him  a  ve 
tige  of  royal  power,  would  he  not  naturally  seize  the  inunen 
treasures  so  coolly  displayed  before  him  in  open  day  by  these  Ifl 
instiient  merchants  ?  '     And  now  it  would  seem  that  if  England 
on  the  death  of  Mebemet  Ali,  should  be  so  inert,  or  so  squeamish 
as  iKU  to  seize  and  occupy  the  famous  land  of  Egypt,  her  virtuo 
abstinence  will  be  viewed  by  Mr.  Warburton  very  much  in  ti 
tame  light  as  that  in  which  the  Persian  ambassador  regarded  Kiu 
George  for  sparing  the  silversmiths'  shop.     We  shall  prcsenti 
endeavour  towards  showing  that  our  national  honesty,  in  leaviu 
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ibe  possc$siv)n  of  E^jvpt  loits  misbelieving  owners,  maj  possibly  be 
justified  even  upf>n  ihe  humble  and  popular  g^round  of  expediency: 
but  first  we  must  speak  of  Mr.  Warbor ion's  book.  It  is  an  account 
of  a  tour  in  ibe  Levantj  including-  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Ctni- 
stanlinoplc,  and  Greece.  The  author  IVankly  calls  his  work  t!ie 
'  Romance  and  Realities  of  Eastern  Travel ;'  and  Jo  say  the  truth, 
ibe  Romance  is  so  well  imagined,  and  the  Reality  so  well  told, 
that  w^e  can  hardly  affect  to  distino^yish  the  one  from  the  other. 
The  book  is  vastly  superior  to  the  common  run  of  narratives,  and 
is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  the  play 
of  fancy  with  which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  The  writing 
is  of  a  kind  that  indicates  abilities  likely  to  command  success 
in  the  higher  departments  of  literature.  Almost  every  page 
teems  with  g^ood  feeling  ;  and  although  that  *  catholic- hearted- 
ness'  for  which  the  author  takes  credit  permits  him  to  view 
Mahometan  doctrines  and  usnges  with  a  little  too  much  of  indif- 
ferentism,  yet,  aniving  in  Palestine,  he  willingly  becomes  the 
good  pilgrim,  and  at  once  gives  in  his  adherence  to  the  *  religion 
of  the  place  *  wiih  all  the  zeal  of  a  pious,  though  much  hurried. 
Christian,  The  book,  independently  of  its  value  as  an  original 
narrative,  comprises  much  useful  and  interesting  information, 
derived  from  the  labours  of  others,  and  collated  in  a  manner  the 
very  reverse  of  pedantic.  Amongst  these  materials,  ajul  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  graver  and  more  learned  portion  of  them,  is  a 
clever  and  clmrmingly  madcap  letter  from  Mr.  Walpolc:  it  is 
just  what  a  midshipman's  writing  should  be, 

Mr»  Warbur Ion's  views  upon  various  subjects  are  thrown  out 
somewhat  lightly;  but  in  these  portions  of  bis  book  wx  do  not 
read  him  as  if  he  were  solemnly  conducting  a  discussion  with  a 
view  of  persuading  his  readers :  it  strikes  us  rather  that  he  uses 
the  seeming  argument  as  a  mete  vehicle  for  lively  and  sparkling 
composition.  Amongst  the  views  thus  hazarded  is  the  one  to 
which  we  ha\'e  referred  respecting  the  occupation  of  Egypt  :■ — 

'la  the  Porte,*  aaka  our  author,  *  once  more  to  extend  its  hate  fid 
nothority  over  this  uuhappy  countiy,  with  all  the  withering  influeuce 
which  it  never  ceases  to  exercise?  Shall  we  replace  the  ignorant  and 
fsinntical  followers  of  the  Crescent  in  the  province  which  became  a  king- 
dom throngh  their  imbecility,  in  order  that  they  may  interrupt  our  com- 
merce here,  as  they  have  been  allowed  to  arrest  the  building  of  our 
church  at  Jernsalem  ? 

*  Heaven  forbid  !  When  the  old  mim  who  ha»  bravely  won  this  fer- 
tile province  ceases  to  exist,  let  Ins  selHsh  power  perish  with  him.  Let 
England  not  prosutnte  her  intluence  to  restore  emancipated  Egypt  to 
the  imbecile  tyranny  of  the  Porte ;  but  endeavour  to  infuse  into  the 
country  of  her  adoption  the  principles,  together  with  the  privilege <t,  of 
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freedom.  Let  her  lay  Rside  all  double-dealing  and  mock-modetty— as 
disreputable  in  the  case  of  nations  as  of  indiyiduala — and  boldly  assert 
her  ^'  right  of  way  "  through  Egypt  to  India,  while  she  leaves  unques- 
tioned that  of  France  through  Algiers  to  Timbuctoo. 

^  English  capital  and  industry  would  make  Egypt  a  garden ;  English 
rule  would  make  the  fellah  a  free  man ;  English  principles  would  teach 
him  honesty  and  truth :  and  as  to  the  comparative  advantage  of  Turkish 
or  English  politics,  let  the  world  be  the  judge  between  Asia  Minor  and 
North  America,  between  the  influences  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross.* — 
vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

We  will  not  seriously  inveigh  against  a  suggestion  put  forward 
as  a  mere  piece  of  chat  in  tne  course  of  a  traveller *$  narrative, 
but,  thinking  that  the  indulgence  of  national  covetousness  at  the 
expense  of  friendly  states  is  of  itself  an  evil  though  never  actuaHy 
fulfilled,  we  would  willingly  chill  this  ardour  for  the  spgjUption  of 
a  Mahometan  prince;  and  in  order  to  inculcate  modeifbon  and 
good  faith  towards  the  Sultan,  we  know  no  better  lesson  than  that 
which  is  to  be  taught  by  inviting  a  glance  at  the  modem  history, 
and  the  actual  results,  of  French  ambition  in  the  Levant.  Of 
course,  this  partial  example  of  the  difficulties  and  misfortunes  that 
have  frustrated  the  attempts  of  a  particular  nation  will  not  of  itself 
be  conclusive  against  the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy  by  other 
states.     It  will  be  auxiliary  only,  and  not  all-suffiaent. 

The  old  policy  of  Versadles,  in  reference  to  the  affSurs  of  the 
Levant,  was  conservative  in  its  character,  and  so  generally  coin- 
cided with  the  views  of  England  that  events  occurring  on  the  fur- 
ther shores  of  the  Mediterranean  rarely  furnished  the  two  great 
rival  kinedoms  of  the  West  with  elements  of  discord.  But  all 
was  suddenly  changed  when  Buonaparte  invaded  Egypt,  and 
coined  a  new  phrase :  the  invasion  failed — but  the  plmise  still 
exerts  its  terrible  energy ;  and  as  long  as  the  relative  strength  of 
the  great  European  powers  shall  remain  divided  in  its  present 
proportions,  so  long  our  navy  estimates  in  every  year  to  come  will 
owe  a  great  part  of  their  bulk  to  the  discovery  of  the  *  French 
Lake.'  It  is  to  the  Eastern  shores  of  this  famous  water,  and  to 
their  relations  with  France,  that  we  now  are  turning  onr  eyes. 
We  will  not  look  back  to  those  remote  and  simple  as^es  when  the 

*  Lake '  was  distinguished  by  the  barbarous  appellation  of  the 

*  Mediterranean,'  but  will  begin  with  the  spring,  *  yeai*  six*  of  the 
'  one  and  indivisible  Republic,' — a  time  superstitiously  described 
in  our  almanacs  as  '  1798.' 

By  the  intermittent  warfare  from  time  to  time  recDrring  on  the 
Hungarian  frontier  and  the  Lower  Danube,  the  Ottoman  emiure, 
though  harassed,  and  now  and  then  thrust  back  to  the  foot  of 
the  Balcan,  had  not  been  made  to  feel  the  utmost  prowess  of 
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even  that  half-Toppislx,  half-warlike  age  which  ended  with  the 
Brunswick  Pmckmation — still  less  of  the  mightier  Europe  that 
stood  up  braced  and  armed  (or  the  cxin*encies  of  the  French  Re* 
volution.  The  originally  small,  but  tlaring,  minority  of  men  who 
resolved  to  create  a  republic  for  France,  and  maintain  it  a^inst 
all  foes  at  home  or  abroad,  thought  themselves  constrained  by  the 
fierce  necessity  of  self-defence  to  throw  away  all  ihe  old  fetters 
thai  interfered  with  the  full  developement  of  their  energies.  War 
bad  hitherto  been  a  pastime,  just  dangerous  cnouw-h  to  furnish 
excitement,  but  rarely  menacing  the  actual  existence  of  great 
states.  Princes  moving  their  armies  had  found  themselves  per- 
petually embarrassed  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  collecling 
great  stores,  and  establishing  magazines  and  hospitals  on  the 
line  of  march,  for  the  sustenance  and  care  of  their  soldiery  : 
these  troublesome  and  expensive  duties  were  at  once  repudiated 
by  revolutionary  France ;  she  furnished  enthusiasm,  heroes,  and 
bayonets— all  else  was  to  come  from  her  neighbours— from  her 
foes»  if  jiossible  ;  if  not,  from  neutrals  and  friends. 

In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  impetuous  forces  thus  called 
into  action,  a  commander  was  wanting  who  could  direct  without 
partaking  the  national  enthusiasm.  Frenchmen  were  too  essen- 
tially a  portion  of  the  torrent  to  have  the  power  of  guiding  it. 
France  wanted  a  chief  who  could  stand  aloof  from  her  in  feeling, 
and  yet  give  the  nation  full  swing.  Buonaparte  had  shown  that 
he  was  the  man.  Associated  with  Robespierre's  parly,  and  even 
venturing  a  pamphlet  in  its  support,  he  had  never  shared  its 
fanaticism.  At  a  subset juent  period  indeed  be  bad  so  far  lent 
himself  to  the  government  as  to  do  it  the  favour  of  mowing  down 
the  insurgent  Parisians  with  great  completeness  and  skill:  but 
his  powerful  intellect,  and  his  inbred  contempt  of  the  French 
race,  had  saved  him  from  becoming  the  obstinate  partisan  of  any 
faction.  Kntrusted  at  length  with  the  command  of  an  immense 
gang,  without  jsickets  or  shoes,  but  ready  to  fight  for  both*  be  had 
been  able  to  make  it  into  an  army ;  and  soon,  the  briskness  with 
which  he  discomfitetl  the  periwigged  lieutenants  of  the  Aulic 
Council,  no  less  than  his  unflinching  firmness  in  plundering  neu- 
■Rrals  and  allies,  had  raised  bis  reputation  to  an  intolerable  height 
^p^to  a  height  so  great  that  the  overshadowed  Directory  was  glad 
^B^nough  to  catch  at  any  feasible  plan  for  ridding  itself  of  a  too 
powerful  servant.  France  at  this  time  was  at  peace  with  conti- 
nental Europe.  England  was  the  enemy  of  the  young  republic, 
and  some  persons  conceived  therefore  that  England  should  be 
the  country  to  be  attacked ;  but  this  scheme  was  quickly  aban- 
ioned,  as  utterly  wanting  in  originality,  besides  being  dreadfully 
[Hangeious. 
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.  Now  it  happened  that  the  youthful  conqueror  of  Italy,  fired 
by  a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had  been  poring  over  his 
maps,  and  had  formed  what  the  French  gravely  call  '  som2 
gigantic  ideas.*  The  Americans  say  of  a  piece  of  news  that  it  is 
•  important  if  true :'  in  a  like  spirit  we  English  habitually  com- 
ment upon  these  schemes  for  wide  conquest,  and  are  ready  to  call 
them  'gigantic/  if  only  we  can  see  that  they  are  practicable. 
But  in  France  this  condition  of  possibility  is  less  rigorously  in- 
sisted upon;  and  when  Buonaparte  fell  to  dreaming,  there  was 
no  one  at  hand  both  able  and  willing  to  wake  him.  It  seemed  to 
him  in  these  visions  that  his  strength  was  cramped  by  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Europe.  He  would  be  an  Oriental  conqueror;  and, 
accordingly,  he  went  to  the  Directory,  and  asked  if  he  might  give 
'  a  sure  blow '  to  England  by  attacking  Asia  and  Africa  ?  Yes,  he 
might.  The  further  he  went  the  better  the  Directory  would  be 
pleased;  and  whether  he  formed  a  junction  with  Tippoo  Sahib  or 
with  the  Prince  of  Darkness  they  did  not  much  care.  He  seems 
to  have  really  had  carte  blanche  to  attack  almost  any  defenceless 
state.  Might  he  invade  the  Ottoman  empire  on  the  side  of  Egypt  ? 
Certainly ;  for  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  between  the  Porte 
and  the  French  Government  rendered  it  likely  that  the  attack 
would  be  wholly  unexpected,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  more 
sure  to  succeed.  Might  he,  en  passant,  take  Malta?  The  Direc- 
tory faintly  objected,  that  Malta  had  not  only  done  no  wrong,  but 
had  shown  peculiar  favour  to  the  French  by  succouring  their 
cruisers  and  merchantmen,  and  giving  them  opportunities  for  re- 
fitting :  the  scruple  was  soon  overruled. 

From  the  first  conception  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  up  to 
the  time  of  his  failure  before  Acre,  Buonaparte  seems  to  have 
wavered  between  two  very  distinct  plans:  one  was  to  use  the 
Eastern  enterprise  as  a  mere  coup  d'iclat  for  the  augmentation 
of  his  personal  fame,  and  to  return  to  France  after  a  few  months 
with  the  view  of  pushing  his  fortunes  in  Europe ;  the  other  plan 
to  which  he  looked  was  that  of  allowing  himself  six  years  to  be- 
come an  Alexander  the  Great  a  la  Franqaise.  The  concentrated 
selfishness  of  his  views,  and  the  ludicrously  French  contrivances  by 
which  he  proposed  to  compass  his  ends,  are  well  characterized  by 
his  own  words.  When  asked  how  long  he  should  remain  in 
Egypt,  his  answer  was — ^  Either  a  few  months,  or  six  years :  all 
depends  on  events.  I  shall  colonize  the  country,  and  import 
thither  artistes,  workmen  of  all  sorts,  women,  comedians,  &c.  I 
am  only  now  twenty-nine ;   I  shall  then  be  thirty-five ;  that  is  no 

freat  age;  if  all  succeeds,  six  years  will  enable  me  to  reach  India.' 
t  seems,  we  think,  clear  that  before  the  preparations  for  the  ex- 
pedition were  complete,  the  strong  sense  of  the  possible  Alexander 

had 
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had  begun  to  disperse  his  inusory  hopes  of  becommg  an  Oriental 
conqueror-  and  only  a  short  time  before  tlie  day  of  deparlure 
arrived  be  made  another  (bis  second)  bold  push  for  a  seat  io  die 
rDirectory.  The  intrigue,  however,  failed;  and  with  a  some- 
•what  ill  g:racej  'Buonaparte,  incumber  of  the  Institute'  was  fain 
lo  set  sail  fur  the  East  with  a  well-manned  fleet,  and  a  cloud 
of  transports,  carrying  on  board  some  36,000  of  infantry  and  un* 
inrjontcd  cavalry,  besides  cooks,  actors,  dressmakers,  and  a  small 
brifj^ade  of  brother- sa vans. 

Malta  was  seized.  In  due  time  the  fleet  reached  the  shores  of 
i^irypt:  a  disembarkation  was  eflbcted  wilhoot  opposition,  and  in 
a  few  hours  the  French  troops  w^ere  conciliating  the  natives  by 
killing  their  wives  in  the  streets  *jf  Alexandria,  The  s1au«[hter 
was  stopped  at  last  by  the  interference  of  an  Osmanlec  (probably 
s  baclielur),  who  negociated  a  convention  for  putting  the  PVcnch 

quiet  occupation  of  the  city.  Tlje  main  body  of  the  army  now 
rrossed  the  inierveniug  tract  of  sand  by  a  painful  march,  reached 
iIjc  Nile,  and  ascended  its  left  bank  to  within  a  short  distance  (»f 
the  Ghiiieh  Pyramids,  Here  Mourad  had  hastily  collected  his 
resuurces.  He  bad  dragged  to  the  ground  some  artillery,  but 
without  carriages ;  and  in  order,  therefore,  to  neutralize  ibc 
effect  of  guns  thus  'sitting  in  permanence,*  nothing  more  was 
necessary  than  lo  keep  a  little  out  of  their  range:  the  Bey  had 
also  a  vast  rabble  of  thoroughly  useless  pedestrians;  the  only  real 
force  which  he  possessed  was  a  mass  of  some  9000  well -mounted 
Mamelukes^ — men  with  no  pretension  to  the  qualities  of  regular 
cavalry,  but  agile  and  bold  in  their  stirrups.  With  these  he  bore 
down  on  his  foe.  The  French  infantry,  however,  formed  in  squares, 
wiih  I  ho  artillery  at  the  angles,  and  the  savans  in  the  centre,  were 
not  to  be  broken  and  crushed  by  a  throng  of  irregular  horse :  on 
I  he  contrary,  ihey  mowed  down  the  Mamelukes  like  grass,  and 
the  whole  remaining  crowd  of  Egyptians  was  easily  dissipated. 
Buonaparte  adroitly  called  this  affair  *  The  Battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids I  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  crossed  the  Nile,  established 
himseif  at  Cairo,  and  wrote  to  Tippoo  Sahib  (then  nearly  suc- 
cumbing under  the  Wellesleys)  to  say  be  was  coming  to  hcl2>  him 
with  a  countless  host  of  w^arriors. 

A  people  continually  subjected  to  oppression  will  generally 
accept  a  change  of  tyrants  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  the  first 
instance.  It  appears  certain  that  until  the  yoke  of  the  invader 
began  lo  be  felt,  the  French  were  not  unwelcome  in  Egypt. 
Their  rapacity,  ho\vever,  soon  forced  the  Egyjilians  to  sigh  for 
even  a  Mameluke  governmenL  All  the  old  machinery  of  extor- 
tion employed  by  the  Beys  was  seized  and  adopted  by  Buonaparte, 
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and  was  worked  with  a  severity  more  sure  and  methodical  than 
that  which  characterises  the  procedure  of  an  Eastern  oppressor* 
The  people  were  vexed^  and  ground  down.  In  that  Uiere  was 
nothing .  new ;  but  it  seemed  to  them  hard  to  lie  under  the  heels 
of  those  odd-looking  and  seemingly  frivolous  infidels,  instead  of 
Ihe  stately  and  high-mettled  tyrants  to  whom  they  had  long  been 
accustomed. 

The  success  of  an  Eastern  conqueror  must  depend  upon  his 
power  of  influencing  opinion  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  actual  miU- 
tary  occupation.  The  tracts  over  which  he  must  carry  his  domi- 
nion are  so  vast  in  proportion  to  the  space  physically  clutched  by 
an  army,  that  unless  its  commander  can  make  great  conquests  by 
the  mere  weight  of  his  character,  he  can  make  no  conquest  at  all. 
Buonaparte  felt  this ;  and  he  tried  very  hard  to  gain  a  hold  upon 
the  Oriental  mind.  He  failed :  partly  no  doubt  by  reason  of  the 
naval  and  military  reverses  which  his  forces  sustained,  but  partly, 
too,  from  a  want  of  the  requisite  high-mindedness,  and  from  a 
defective  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  character. 

First  and  chief  amongst  the  reverses  to  which  we  allude  was 
the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir :  the 
force  with  which  this  event  operated  against  the  fortunes  of  the 
invader,  both  by  cutting  off  his  resources  and  destroying  the  idea 
of  his  complete  ascendancy,  is  too  obvious  to  require  illustration. 
But  the  event  itself  is  told  by  Mr.  Warburton  with  so  much  life 
and  spirit,  that  we  pause  to  extract  his  description  : 

'  Having  landed  Buonaparte  and  his  army,  Brueys  lay  mcored  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  close  along  the  shore.  His  vastly  superior  force 
and  the  strength  of  his  position  (protected  towards  the  northward  by 
dangerous  shoals,  and  towards  the  westward  by  the  castle  and  batte- 
ries) made  him  consider  that  position  impregnable.  He  wrote,  on  the 
strength  of  this  conviction,  to  Paris,  to  say  that  Nelson  purposely 
avoided  him.  Was  he  undeceived  when  Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  making 
signal  that  the  enemy  was  in  sight,  a  cheer  of  anticipated  triumph  burst 
from  every  ship  in  the  British  fleet — that  fleet  which  had  swept  the 
seas  with  bursting  sails  for  six  long  weeks  in  search  of  its  formidable 
foe,  and  now  pressed  to  the  battle  as  eagerly  as  if  nothing  but  a  rich 
and  easy  prize  awaited  them  ? 

•  Nelson  had  long  been  sailing  in  battle-order,  and  he  now  only  lay- 
to  in  the  offing  till  the  rearward  ships  should  come  up.  The  soundings 
of  that  dangerous  Bay  were  unknown  to  him,  but  he  knew^  that  where 
there  was  room  for  a  Frenchman  to  lie  at  anchor '  [to  swing],  ^  there 
must  be  room  for  an  English  ship  to  lie  alongside  *  [on  either  side] 
•  of  him,  and  the  closer  the  better.  As  his  proud  and  fearless  fleet 
came  on,  he  hailed  Hood,  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to  whether  he  thought 
it  wo^ld  be  advisable  to  commence  the  attack  that  night;  and,  re- 
ceiving 
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ceiviBg  the  answer  that  he  bnged  for,  the  signal  for  "  close  batde " 
flew  from  his  maat-head.  The  delay  thus  caused  to  the  Zealous 
gave  Foley  the  lead,  who  showed  tlie  example  of  ieading  tusiile  the 
enemy's  line,  aiitl  anchored  hy  the  stern  alongside  the  second  shiji, 
thus  leaving  to  Hood  the  first.  The  1  alter  exclaimed  to  my  informant, 
'*  Thank  Goih  he  has  generously  left  to  his  old  friend  atdl  to  lead  the 
van.'*  Slowly  and  nmjestically,  as  the  evening  fell,  the  reniauider  of 
the  fleet  came  on  beneath  a  chnid  of  sail,  receiving  the  fire  of  the 
castle  and  the  batteries  ju  portentous  silence,  only  broken  by  the  crash 
of  spars  and  tlic  boatswain's  whistlcj  as  each  ship  furled  her  sails 
cuhnly — as  a  sea-bird  might  fold  its  wings— and  gflided  tranqudly  oil' 
ward  till  she  f  mnd  her  destined  foe.  Then  her  anchor  dropped  astern^ 
and  her  fire  burst  from  her  bloody  decks  with  a  vehemence  that  showed 
liow  sternly  it  hud  been  repressed  till  then. 

*  The  leading  ships  passed  between  the  enemy  and  flie  shore,  but 
when  the  admiral  came  up  he  led  the  remainder  of  the  fieet  along  the 
seaward  side — thus  doubling  on  the  Frenchman*B  hne,  and  placing  it  in 
a  defile  of  fire.  The  sun  went  down  after  Nelson  anchored ;  and  his 
rearward  ships  were  only  gtrided  throtigh  the  darkness  and  the  dangers 
of  that  formidable  Bay  by  the  Frencliman*a  fire  flashing  fierce  welcome 
as  each  enemy  arrived,  and  hovered  along  the  line,  coolly  scrutinizing 
where  he  could  draw  most  of  that  fire  on  himself.  The  Bellerophim, 
With  gallant  recklessness,  fastened  on  llie  gigaiiuc  Orient,  and  was  soon 
crushed  and  scorched  into  a  wreck  by  the  terrible  ariillery  of  batteries 
more  than  double  the  number  of  her  own.  But,  before  she  tlrifted  help- 
lessly to  leeward,  she  had  done  her  work — the  French  admiraFs  ship 
was  on  fire ;  and,  through  the  roar  of  battle,  a  whisper  went  that  for  a 
moment  paralysed  every  eager  heart  and  hand.  Durmg  that  dread 
pause  the  fight  was  suspended — the  very  wounded  ceased  to  groan- — 
yet  the  burning  uhip  continued  to  fire  broadsides  from  her  flaming 
decks,  her  gallant  crew  alune  unawed  by  their  approaching  fate,  and 
shouting  their  own  hrave  requiem.  At  length — with  the  concentrated 
roar  of  a  thousand  batlles^the  explosion  came ;  and  the  column  of 
fliime  that  shot  upward  into  the  very  s^ky  fur  a  moment  rendered  visible 
the  whole  surrounding  scene, — from  the  red  fiaga  aloft  to  the  retldened 
decks  below — the  wide  sborei  with  all  its  swarthy  crowds — and  the  far- 
off  glittering  ^a,  with  the  torn  and  dismantled  fleets.  Tben  darkness 
and  silence  came  again,  only  broken  by  the  shower  of  blazing  fragments 
in  which  that  brave  ship  fell  upon  the  waters.  Till  that  moment  Nel- 
son was  ignorant  how^  the  battle  went.  >le  knew  that  every  man  was 
doing  his  duty,  but  he  knew  not  how  successfully ;  he  had  been 
wounded  in  the  forehead,  and  found  his  way  unnoticed  to  the  deck  in 
the  suspense  of  the  coming  explosion.  Its  ligbt  was  a  fitting  lamp  for 
eye  like  his  to  read  by.  He  saw  his  own  proud  flag  at  ill  tloMing  every- 
where>  and  at  the  same  moment  his  crew  recognised  their  wouiided 
chief.  The  wild  cheer  with  which  they  welcomed  him  was  drowned  in 
the  renewed  roar  of  the  artillery,  and  the  fight  continued  until  near  the 
dawn. 

^  Morning  rose  upon  an  altered  scene.     The  sun  had  set  upon  as 

proud 
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proud  a  fleet  as  ever  sailed  from  the  gay  shores  of  France :  torn  and 
blackened  hulls  now  only  marked  the  position  they  had  then  occupied ; 
and  where  their  admiral's  ship  had  been,  the  blank  sea  sparkled  in  the 
sunshine.  Two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  escaped,  to  be  cap- 
tured soon  ailterwards ;  but  within  the  Bay  the  tri-colour  was  flying  on 
board  the  Tonnant  alone.  As  the  Theseus  approached  to  attack  her, 
attempting  to  capitulate,  she  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce.  ''  Your  battle-flag 
or  none"  was  the  stern  reply,  as  her  enemy  rounded- to,  and  the  matches 
glimmered  over  her  line  of  guns.  Slowly  and  reluctantly — like  an  ex- 
piring hope — that  pale  flag  fluttered  down  from  her  lofty  spars,  and 
the  next  that  floated  there  was  the  banner  of  Old  England.' — vol.  i. 
p.  45. 

After  the  battle,  Nelson,  heroically  trustful  in  the  honour  of  a 
valiant  enemy,  restored  to  the  French  prisoners  all  their  property, 
and  sent  them  ashore,  to  the  number  of  some  thousands,  upon 
their  word  of  honour  not  to  bear  arms  until  regularly  exchanged  : 
he  thus  gave  to  the  French  commander  an  opportunity  of  soiling 
his  name,  and  lowering  (among  strangers)  the  character  of  the 
Republic.  The  opportunity  was  not  neglected,  for  Buonaparte 
at  once  set  honour  aside,  and  drafted  into  his  regiments  the  men 
set  free  upon  parole. 

Admitting  the  vast  effect  necessarily  produced  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Orientals  by  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleets  we  still 
think  that  Buonaparte*8  failure  (we  speak  always  of  his  failure 
to  win  over  public  opinion)  arose,  in  great  measure,  from  his  own 
errors  of  conduct.  This  is  a  salutary  and  pleasant  deduction  to 
make.  It  is  delightful  to  see  failure  resulting  from  crime — to 
see  that  the  guilty  being  who  has  just  been  condemned  by  all 
good  men  on  account  of  his  delinquencies  must  afterwards  stand 
to  be  sneered  at  by  the  mere  politician,  because  those  very  de- 
linquencies were  blunders  in  a  temporal  sense.  If  we  try  Buona- 
parte by  the  most  worldly  of  all  moral  standards — namely,  by  the 
canon  which  tests — not  the  virtue,  but  the  mere  personal  dignity 
of  a  man — we  shall  find  him  wanting  even  there  ;  for  not  to  him 
belonged  those  qualities  which  spring  from  a  high  self-respect. 
All  his  life  long  he  boasted  and  lied.  That  he  was  callous  to  the 
sin  of  falsehood,  we  have  hardly  a  right  to  wonder :  that  he  never 
shrank  from  the  meanness  of  the  vice  is  a  fact  fatal  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  character  as  a  hero — fatal,  even,  as  we  believe,  in 
the  end  to  his  temporal  success.  The  biographers  of  Napoleon 
love  to  tell  how  with  the  imperial  diadem  there  came  to  him  a 
taste  for  imperial  pastimes — how  he,  who  in  his  youth  had 
spurned  all  sorts  of  recreation,  could  afterwards  delight  in  the 
royal  chasse,  and  listen  to  palatial  music.  But  he  never  became 
too  proud  to  soil  his  lips  with  falsehood.  The  General,  the 
First  Consul,  the  Emperor,  and  the  'Exile  Sublime'  (as  M. 

Thiers 
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Tbicrs  calls  liim),  were  fair  rivals  llie  one  to  the  oilier  in  tlic 
rrafi  and  mvslcryof  Iving-  In  all  commanders,  no  doubt,  warlike 
feints,  and  even  some  sorts  of  political  stralng'em  arc  fairly  admissi- 
ble ;  but  it  was  in  far  humbler  kinds  of  deception  that  Buonaparte 
indulged ;  and  it  is  our  conviction  that  by  thus  debasing  himself 
before  the  Orientals  he  forfeited  the  power  to  rule  ihejn. 

A  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  East  would 
have  taught  the  Corsican  Alexander  that,  in  one  who  seeks  to 
IXiiin  an  influence  over  ibeir  minds j  the  mcist  fatal  of  all  pos- 
sible mistakes  would  be  tliat  of  t^xhibiiin^  sjmpionis  supposed 
lo  indicate  fear,  or  doing  any  act  of  real  or  apparent  sclf- 
humilialion.  Now  Buonaparte  had  scarcely  set  his  foot  uprm  the 
shore  of  E^rypt  when  he  committed  Ijoth  these  errors.  In  his 
letters  to  the  Granrl  Signor  be  contented  himself  with  saying  that 
I  be  French  had  always  been  friends  of  the  Sultan  *  even  before 
I  hey  renounced  the  Messiah;*  but  immediately  upon  ]>ossessjng 
liimself  of  Alexandria,  and  even  before  be  could  get  at  the  day  of 
the  month  according  to  the  Mahometan  calendar,  he  dictated  his 
famous  proclamation  under  date  of  the  blank  day  of  the  month 
Muharsem,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1215,  This  precious  ap- 
peal to  the  Oriental  mind  contained  the  following  passages  :^ — 
*  People  of  Egypt!  they  will  tell  you  that  I  come  to  destroy  your 
religion.  Believe  it  not !  Answer  that  I  come  to  restore  your 
ri^^bts,  to  punish  the  usurpers^,  and  that  I  respect,  more  than  the 
Mamelukes  do,  God,  his  Prophet,  and  the  Koran.  Cadis^ 
fcbeiksj  imaums,  schorbadgis  tell  the  people  that  ive  are  true  3fus^ 
suimans.^  Is  it  not  we  who  liave  destroyed  ibe  Pope,  who  said 
it  was  neceiisary  to  make  war  with  Mussulmans?  Is  it  not  we 
who  have  destroyed  the  Knights  of  Malta,  because  those  mad- 
men pretended  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  ibey  should  make 
war  against  Mussulmans?'  And  again — 'AH  the  Egyptians 
shall  be  called  on  to  fill  all  the  otlices  of  state.  The  wisest,  the 
most  instructed r  the  most  virtuous  shall  govern|— and  the  people 
shall  be  happy  !* 
H  The  ill  effect  of  this  proclamation  must  have  been  greatly  in- 
*  creased  when  Buonaparte  submitted  to  the  personal  bujuiliation 
of  joining  in  the  Mahometan  worship.  He  denied  at  8l.  Helena 
that  he  had  ever  gone  so  far,  but  upon  this  point  be  failetl  to 
win  belief  even  from  his  apologists.     Thiers  says  expressly,  that 

*  Tb til  the  words  arc  givcri  l>y  Thiers  smd  other  bisfDriaj is,  ,  According  lo  Rour- 
rieniie,  bowei  er.  tlie  words  *  des  vmis  MiismlniRm'  wi're  |»rereded  by  •  nmia — '  *  We 
orc/rfcw/*  t>f  tlio  true  Masiulmnii*.'  The  intej-jitilatioii  of  This  word  would  of  course 
tutally  iill«r  rhe  imrptjrt  of  (he  aeideiire.  1 1  siM^ms  probable  pU her  that  Ucurnerine 
((he  privttte  jj^crtlary  of  the  General)  relk'd  oit  hi*  roiv.di  driinr,d»t  of  the  proclanm- 
tioti,  or  el*e  that  Buonaparte  introduced  the  word  'amk"  in  thu  Frenrb  copies  merely, 
with  the  view  of  coticealini^  from  Kurn[]«  tliii  ihamcful  profediion  of  fuiitb. 

*  Buonaparte 
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'Buonaparte  went  to  the  great  mosque^  seated  himself  on  cushions 
cross-legged,  like  the  sheiks,  and  repeated  with  them  the  litanies 
of  the  Prophet,  rocking  the  upper  part  of  his  hody  to  and  fro, 
and  shaking  his  head.  All  the  members  of  the  holj  Ccdlege 
were  edified  bj  his  pietj.' 

It  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to  devise  a  line  of  conduct 
better  fitted  to  inspire  the  natives  with  a  contempt  for  their 
invaders.  Frenchmen  were  understood  in  the  East  to  be  really 
Christians :  the  effect  produced  by  the  Encyclopedists  and  the 
revolutionary  ferment  upon  the  once  religious  mind  of  France 
was  not  of  course  understood  or  even  heard  of  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile;  and  certainly  the  whole  population  of  Egypt  (especially 
the  Mahometans,  who  so  closely  associate  apostacy  and  defeat) 
must  have  felt  disdainfully  towards  the  invader  when  they  saw 
him  thus  faltering  in  his  reliance  upon  bayonets,  seeking  a  base 
safety  in  the  renouncement  of  his  father's  creed,  and  pretending 
a  humble  respect  for  Mahomet  and  his  rigmarole  volume. 

Then  the  promise  to  commit  the  government  of  the  country  to 
'  the  most  wise,  most  learned,  and  most  virtuous  of  the  Egyptians!* 
Why,  the  attempt  to  fill  one's  game-bag  by  promising  the  partridges 
a  representative  government  would  be  equally  successful^  As  to 
Buonaparte's  schemes  for  gaining  an  influence  over  the  natives  by 
interesting  and  amusing  them^  these  were  all  of  a  kind  so  thoroughly 
and  exclusively  French  that  their  failure  would  have  appeared  at 
once  absolutely  certain  to  any  one  conversant  with  the  East. 
Sometimes  a  f^te  would  be  given  (as,  for  instance,  on  the  1st  day 
of  the  Republican  year  VII.),  at  which  <  the  Mussulman  flag  was 
made  to  float  along  with  the  tricolour ;  the  Crescent  figured  by 
the  side  of  the  Cap  of  Liberty ;  the  Koran  served  as  a  pendant  to 
the  Rights  of  Man.'  '  The  Turks,'  says  Bourrienne,  whom  we 
are  quoting,  and  who  really  seems  to  have  had  some  insight  into 
the  Oriental  character,  'were  very  insensible  to  these  things.' 
On  another  occasion  Buonaparte  called  the  savans  to  his  aid,  and 
endeavoured  to  impress  the  people  by  a  display  of  chemical  expe- 
riments, which  M.  Berthollet  was  to  perform  in  the  pre^enee  of 
the  assembled  sheiks.  The  General  waited  to  enjoy  their  asto- 
nishment; but  the  simple  instinct  of  the  Egyptians  disconcerted 
all  his  attempts  upon  their  marvelling  faculties.  The  miracles 
of  tbe  Institute — the  transformation  of  liquids — electrical  shocks — 
galvanic  batteries — all  failed  to  produce  the  slightest  symptom  of 
surprise.  The  sheiks  looked  on  with  imperturbable  coolness  and 
indifference.  When  M.  Berthollet  had  concluded,  the  sheik  El 
Bekry  said  to  him,  through  the  interpreter — 'All  this  is  very 
well ;  but  can  you  so  order  it  as  that  I  may  be  here  and  at  Morocco 
in  the  same  instant  V     SertboUet  answered  (of  course)  with  91  shrug 

of 
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of  the  shoulders  (en  hauuant  ies  Spanks).     *  Ah  !  then/  said  the 

i sheik,  *  you  are  not  a  cumpleie  mnfT^ician/ 
So  slight  was  Buonaparte's  influence  over  ihc  minds  of  iha 
Egyptians,  that  not  many  days  after  the  fSatlle  of  the  Pyramids, 
parties  of  Arab  horsemen  were  buldly  careering  and  culling  down 
French  soldiers  under  the  very  windows  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Some  few  weeks  afterwards  the  imaums  frpm  the  t<ip 
#r  the  minarets^  instead  of  caihng  the  people  as  usual  to  their 
prayers,  inviled  them  lo  rise  up  and  destroy  the  '  infidel  dugs/ 
This  call  was  heard  ;  and  die  revolt  of  Cairo  scjon  showed  that 
J  the  military  successes  of  the  Rcpuhlican  Cicneral  had  hruught 
(mith  iheni  none  of  that  spirit- queUing  respect  by  which  they  are 
I  us u al  ly  fu  1 1  ow ed  in  t  lie  E as te r  n  w cjr  1  d .  B  U( m ap ar  t e  (  w  hose  m i H  - 
llary  genius  never  perhaps  showed  itself  more  decisively  ihan  in 
I  the  perplexing  trial  of  a  street  battle)  put  down  the  insurrection 
linos t  skilfully,  and  punished  it  with  unrelenling  fertK'ity,  The 
[wholesale  massacre  by  ^rape  and  round  shut,  after  c<mtinuing 
t>r  two  days  and  killing  5000  pcrsonsj  was  succeeded  by  tho 
'work  of  the  executioner  ;  and  it  is  curious  that  in  his  mode  of 
conducting  these  in-door  operations  liuonaparle  followed  the  plan 
of  his  old  patrons  die  Terrurisls,  whom  he  afterwiirds  abused  so 
industriously.  In  both  cases  the  coionu>n  and  everyday  orders 
were,  ni>t  for  the  immolatitm  of  siich  gnd  such  victims,  but  for 
suth  and  such  a  numijcr  of  tbcni:  the  licad  destroyer  in  boib  cases 
gave  in  bis  requisition  fixing  the  quantity  of  human  sheep  that  he 
wanted  slain,  and  the  task  of  seleclioii  was  left  lo  ihe  mere  work- 
ing butchers.  Several  cliiefs  were  killed  daily,  but  it  was  not 
only  Hadgi  This,  or  Mustaplia  That,  whom  Buonaparte  con-» 
demned  to  death;  for  besides  the  leaders,  *  thirty  bead  '  ('una 
trenfaine')  were  executed  every  niglit»  Many  women  were  tbua 
coldly  slaugbteretl.  Tim  exact  number  of  the  merely  obscure 
victims  (the  treuiaine)  is  expressly  ststted  by  JBuonaparte  in  his 
letter  written  to  General  Rcynier,  six  days  after  the  re-establish- 
ment of  tranquillity.  The  executions  are  there  spoken  of  as  still 
continuing.  It  a]q)ears  tons  that  Buonaparte's  written  account  of 
the  nundjers  thus  put  to  death  must  be  accepted  as  gtjod  ]>roof  j 
hut  it  is  fair  lo  say  that  Bi>urrienne  (deeming  it  almost  iin|)ossible 
for  his  grandilijquent  patron  lo  make  aiuf  unexangerated  state- 
ment) suspectetl  that  tlie  General  displayed  some  bulc  ostenta- 
tion in  the  aci'ount  of  bis  perlormances  (quilf/  mtitait  du  luxe). 

Now  and  then,  of  course,  opportunities  for  smaller  massacres 
would  occur.  On  one  occasion  a  Frenchman  bad  been  destroyed 
near  a  villaji:e  at  some  distance  from  Cairo.  Buonaparte,  still 
mimicking  Eastern  conquerors,  would  liave  his  revenge,  not 
simply  on  the  guilty  person,  but  on  the  unfortunate  village    to 

which 
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wliicli  he  bclonpfctl.  Its  men  were  to  be  all  killctl ;  il5  women  I 
anil  children  to  lie  driven  away  like  callle.  Of  ihe  women,  some  I 
sank  on  Ihc  wad  in  llie  pains  of  childbirlh  ;  some  dving  hy  grief,  I 
by  terror,  by  weariness.  Many  children,,  lm>,  fell  down  and  died,  | 
The  extirpating:  force  returned ;  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  sunny  I 
nflernoon  a  string  of  donkeys  that  formed  part  of  its  train  woond  I 
along  into  ihc  principal  square  of  Cairo.  There  the  parly  I 
stopped- — the  beasU  were  unladen — the  sacks,  when  detached  I 
from  the  pack-saddles,  were  untied — and  out  were  rtdlcd  whole  I 
scores  of  ghastly  heads:  some  with  beards  thickly  matted  iti  I 
gore— some  youthfully  smooth.  I 

It  is»  we  fear,  hut  too  true  that  the  Oriental  mind  is  deeply  I 
impressible  by  this  kind  of  wholesale  slaughter,  Buonaparte  I 
then  had  fulfdled  two  of  the  great  conditions  by  which  Eastern  I 
dominion  is  attainable :  he  bad  achieved  splendid  and  decisive  I 
loilitary  success — he  had  perpetrated  the  requisite  amount  of  I 
atrocities  with  unshrinking  perseverance.  Yet  his  fame  was  I 
barren — his  cruelty  wasted.  No  masses  of  men  declared  for  I 
him — no  fortified  places  surrendered  to  the  magic  of  his  name*  1 
His  power  stood  always  limited  within  the  range  of  his  guns.  I 

Now  to  all  who  understand  the  character  of  the  Orientals^ — who  I 
know  that  strange  facility  with  which  ihey  bend  under  successful  | 
violence — tbe  bare  fact  of  a  man's  winning  battles,  and  yell 
lacking  influence,  must  seem  a  most  rare  phenomenon,  well  de- 1 
serving  to  be  explained  and  accounted  for.  Upon  s<jme  of  ihc  I 
causes  to  which  ibis  strange  result  is  attributable  we  have  already  I 
remarked;  but  of  all  tbe  GeneraFs  errors  (with  ibe  single  ex- J 
ception  of  his  apostacy)  there  was  none  perhaps  so  fatal  to  his  I 
iniluencc  in  the  East  as  bis  practice  of  vain-boasting.  He  was  I 
grossly  deceived  when  he  supposed  that  be  would  find  in  the  Easll 
a  credulity  comparable  lo  llial  of  the  Frencli.  Tbe  Oriental  pos-  I 
sesses  a  quality  easily  confounded  with  credulity,  but  totally  distinct  I 
from  it.  The  weakness  to  which  we  point  is  a  liability  to  be  ex* I 
travagantly  impressed  by  a  fact,  and  to  deduce  from  it  a  greater  j 
brood  of  corollaries  and  consequences  than  the  cooler  judgmenll 
of  ihc  European  would  admit.  Tbe  Orientals,  for  instance,  seel 
(a  trifling  matter  may  serve  to  illustrate  national  character) — ihcjj 
see  an  English  traveller  crossing  the  wilderness  with  bis  handfull 
of  ill -armed  attendants  ;  they  see  him  maintaining  his  coolness,  hiti 
wdful  habitSt  and  even  perhaps  enforcing  compliance  with  manyl 
an  odd  silly  whim- — and  all  this  in  tbe  midst  of  strange  and  armedl 
tribes  who  are  the  terror  of  the  peaceable  natives  :  inslamly  theyl 
infer  far  more  than  the  bare  fad  would  warrant;  ihey  will  n#Jtl 
believe  that  a  mere  firman  from  a  sultaU)  or  a  mere  safe-cc»nducij 
from  a  chief,  could  warrant  all  this  assurance — and  ihey  theieforei 
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iiiipule  t4>  llie  self- prate c led  stranger  either  some  Infernal  nitl,  or 
olse  the  possession  of  unknowo  temporal  resources  that  guard  hlui 
cnmplctely  from  dang^er.  So,  again,  they  see  a  man  sprung  fmni 
sinull  begiunings  become,  they  know  not  how,  ihe  commander  of 
an  army ;  they  see  him  so  wielding'  bis  force  as  to  confound  his 
enemies,  and  bring  down  to  the  dust  some  ancient  dynasty  of 
kings — dastzled  and  stupified>  they  bow  their  pliant  necks  before 
all  this  exhibited  strenglb,  and  acknowledge  in  the  conqueror  a 
being  whom  none  can  resist— a  *  Man  of  Destiny'-^a  '  King  of 
Kings* — a  "^shadow  of  God  uptm  earib/ 

But  in  neither  of  these  instances  is  the  effect  produced  by  talk- 
ing. In  both  it  is  the  witnessed ^dc^  that  lays  hold  of  the  Oriental 
mind.  If  either  the  traveller  or  the  conqueror  were  to  say  of 
himself  that  which  the  natives  would  otherwise  be  ready  enough 
to  say  of  him — if  the  traveller  were  to  bawl  out  tliat  be  is  power- 
fully protected,*  or  the  conqueror  that  he  is  an  irresistible  hero^ 
the  spelh  so  far  from  being  thus  worked  effectually,  would  be 
utterly  broken.  Buonaparte*s  false  nature,  and  bis  habit  of 
lying  to  Frenchmen,  carried  him  headlong  into  ihis  error.  He 
knew  that  the  Orientals  in  all  ages  had  been  played  upon,  and 
be  ihought  that  false  words  (as  in  France)  were  the  proper  tools 
for  deceiving.  He  accordingly  niainlained  and  enlarged  his  ac- 
customed system  of  misrepresentation  respecting  military  matters* 
He  did  more.  He  wanted  to  be  ibougUt  an  invincible  bero:  a 
man  specially  marked  cmt  by  Providence  and  Fate  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  East,  and  there  fore™  with  a  yiaivele  vastly  amusing 
—lie  began  to  say  of  himself  just  that  which  he  was  so  anxious 
for  the  wondering  nations  to  say  of  him.  Gravely,  therefore, 
and  pompously  he  announced  himself  to  the  assembled  sheiks 
of  Cairo  as  the  '  Man  of  Destiny,*  to  whom  was  plainly  cmn- 
initled  the  empire  of  the  East.  No  one  saw  the  sheiks  smile: 
their  beards  and  moustachitis  would  veil  any  little  play  of  coun- 
tenance to  which  they  may  have  yielded — but,  in  truth,  the 
Oriental  is  little  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  humortms  scorn. 
He  looks  upon  weakness  and  foil}-  as  qualities  to  be  freely  taken 
advantage  of  rather  than  to  be  laughed  at.  So,  then,  widi  serious 
delight,  rather  than  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule,  the  sheiks  must  have 
lieard  this  announcement.  From  such  vapouring  they  would 
rapidly  infer  that  the  commander  thus  pressing  vain  words  into 
his  service  could  not  stand,  serenely  relying  upon  his  military 
resources;  and,  moreover,  that  he  \ias  wanting  in  that  pride  and 
sense  of  personal  dignity  which  they  associate  with  the  character 
o  f  a  p  redeslin  ed  con  que  ror.     F  re  el  y ,  there  fo  re ,  an  d  gl  ad  ly  e  no  ug  h 

•  Sagncious  and  expcrierjcetl  dragomeu  atlcudiiig  upon  traveUeva  In  tin?  Ottonnui 
empire  will  uever  dlipT&y  the  fkm^i  except  In  a  coic  uf  extreme  iieceisity, 
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wtich  he  belonged.  Its  men  were  to  be  all  killed;  Its  women 
and  children  to  be  driven  away  like  cattle.  Of  the  wonieii,  some 
sank  on  the  road  in  the  pains  of  childbirth  ;  some  dying  by  grief, 
by  terror,  by  weariness.  Many  children,  too,  fell  down  and  died. 
The  extirpating  force  returned ;  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  sunnj 
afternoon  a  string  of  donkeys  that  formed  part  of  its  train  wound 
along  into  the  principal  square  of  Cairo.  There  the  party 
stopped — the  beasts  were  unladen — the  sacks,  when  detached 
from  the  pack-saddles,  were  untied — and  out  were  rolled  whole 
scores  of  ghastly  heads:  some  with  beards  thickly  matted  in 
gore — some  youthfully  smooth. 

It  is,  we  fear,  but  too  true  that  the  Oriental  mind  is  deeply 
impressible  by  this  kind  of  wholesale  slaughter.  Buonaparte 
then  had  fulfilled  two  of  the  great  conditions  by  which  Eastern 
dominion  is  attainable:  he  had  achieved  splendid  and  decisive 
military  success — he  had  perpetrated  the  requisite  amount  of 
atrocities  with  unshrinking  perseverance.  Yet  his  fame  was 
barren — his  cruelty  wasted.  No  masses  of  men  declared  for 
him — no  fortified  places  surrendered  to  the  magic  of  bis  name. 
His  power  stood  always  limited  within  the  range  of  his  guns. 

Now  to  all  who  understand  the  character  of  the  Orientals — ^wlio 
know  that  strange  facility  with  which  they  bend  under  successful 
violence— the  bare  fact  of  a  man's  winning  battles^  and  yet 
lacking  influence,  must  seem  a  most  rare  phenomenon,  well  de- 
serving to  be  explained  and  accounted  for.  Upon  some  of  the 
causes  to  which  this  strange  result  is  attributable  we  have  already 
remarked ;  but  of  all  the  General's  errors  (with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  his  apostacy)  there  was  none  perhaps  so  fatal  to  his 
influence  in  the  East  as  his  practice  of  vain- boasting.  He  was 
grossly  deceived  when  he  supposed  that  he  would  find  in  the  East 
a  credulity  comparable  to  that  of  the  French.  The  Oriental  pos- 
sesses a  quality  easily  confounded  with  credulity,  but  totally  distinct 
from  it.  The  weakness  to  which  we  point  is  a  liability  to  be  ex- 
travagantly impressed  by  a  fact,  and  to  deduce  from  it  a  greater 
brood  of  corollaries  and  consequences  than  the  cooler  judgment 
of  the  European  would  admit.  The  Orientals,  for  instance,  see 
(a  trifling  matter  may  serve  to  illustrate  national  character) — tbcy 
see  an  English  traveller  crossing  the  wilderness  with  his  handful 
of  ill -armed  attendants ;  they  see  him  maintaining  his  coolness,  his 
wilful  habits,  and  even  perhaps  enforcing  compliance  with  many 
an  odd  silly  whim — and  all  this  in  the  midst  of  strange  and  armed 
tribes  who  are  the  terror  of  the  peaceable  natives  :  instantly  they 
infer  far  more  than  the  bare  fact  would  warrant ;  they  will  not 
believe  that  a  mere  firman  from  a  sultan,  or  a  mere  safe-conduct 
from  a  chief,  could  warrant  all  this  assurance — and  they  therefore 
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impute  to  the  self- protected  stranger  either  some  infernal  aid,  or 
else  tlie  possession  of  unknown  temporal  resources  that  guard  him 
Ciimpletely  from  danger.  So,  again,  they  see  a  man  sprung'  fmm 
small  beginning's  become,  they  know  not  how,  the  commander  of 
an  arm  J ;  they  see  him  so  wielding  his  force  as  to  confound  his 
enemies,  and  bring  down  to  the  dust  some  ancient  dynasty  of 
kings — dazzled  and  stupified,  they  bow  iheir  pliant  necks  before 
all  this  exhibited  strengtfi,  and  acknowledge  in  the  conqueror  a 
being  whom  none  can  resist— a  '  Man  of  Destiny' — a  '  King  of 
Kings* — a  ^  shadow  of  God  upon  earth,* 

But  in  neither  of  those  instances  is  the  effect  produced  by  talk- 
ing. In  both  it  is  the  witnessed /acHh at  lays  hold  of  the  Oriental 
mind.  If  either  the  traveller  or  the  conqueror  were  to  say  of 
himself  that  which  the  natives  would  otherwise  be  ready  enough 
to  say  of  him — -if  the  traveller  were  to  bawl  out  that  he  is  power- 
fully protected,*  or  the  conqueror  that  lie  is  an  irresistible  hero— 
the  spell,  so  far  from  being  thus  worked  effectually,  w^ould  be 
utterly  broken.  Buonaparte's  false  nature,  and  his  habit  <>f 
l}Lng  to  Frenchmen^  carried  him  headlong  into  this  error.  He 
knew  that  the  Orientals  in  *all  ages  had  been  played  upon,  and 
he  dicmght  that  false  words  (as  in  France)  were  the  proper  tools 
for  deceiving.  He  accordingly  maintained  and  enlarged  his  ac* 
customed  system  of  misrepresentation  respecting  military  matters. 
He  did  more.  He  wanted  to  be  thought  an  invincible  hero:  a 
man  specially  marked  out  by  Providence  and  Fate  for  the  ct>n- 
quest  of  the  East,  and  therefore — with  a  7iaivete  vastly  amusing 
— ^he  began  to  say  of  himself  just  that  which  he  was  so  anxious 
for  the  wondering  nations  to  say  of  him.  Gravely,  therefore, 
and  pompously  he  announced  himself  to  the  assembled  sheiks 
of  Cairo  as  the  ^  Man  of  Destiny,*  to  whojn  was  plainly  com- 
mitted the  empire  of  the  East,  No  one  saw  the  sheiks  smilf*; 
their  beards  and  moustachios  would  veil  any  little  play  of  coun* 
tonance  to  which  they  may  have  yielded — but,  in  truth,  the 
Oriental  is  little  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  humorous  scorn. 
He  looks  upon  weakness  and  folly  as  qualities  to  be  freely  taken 
advantage  <jf  rather  than  to  be  laughed  at.  So,  then,  with  serious 
delight,  rather  than  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule,  the  sheiks  must  have 
heard  this  announcement-  From  such  vapouring  they  would 
rapidly  infer  that  the  commander  thus  pressing  vain  words  into 
his  service  could  not  stand,  serenely  relying  upon  his  military 
resources ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  was  wanting  in  that  pride  and 
sense  of  personal  dignity  which  they  associate  with  the  character 
of  a  predestined  conqueror.     Freely,  therefore,  and  gladly  enough 

*  Sagaeious  ami  experienced  dragotneti  uttendiiig  upnei  rravclleis  m  Ibe  Ottoman 
emplie  will  never  display  the  flrmuti  except  in  a  cuae  of  <*xtremc  necessity, 
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tbej  would  now  pretend  to  honour  him  with  the  flattering  nick- 
name of  Sultan  Kebeer  (Sultan  Fire),  because  they  could  pre- 
sently go  off  to  the  baths,  and  there  delight  their  friends  with  sly 
and  quiet  allusions  to  the  weakness  of  '  Sultan  Smoke.* 

No  vain-boaster  like  this  is  the  true  Eastern  conqueror :  he 
hears  his  praises  sung — not  from  his  own  proud  lips,  but  by  the 
voice  of  prostrate  nations.  His  words  are  few,  ambiguous,  preg- 
nant with  fate,  as  the  words  of  an  oracle.  Of  his  very  frown  he 
is  so  sparing  that,  when  it  comes,  its  import  is  death,  the  rasing 
of  a  city,  the  devastation  of  a  province.  Not  to  save  half  his 
army,  nor  all  his  stores,  would  he  endure  to  be  an  utterer  of 
bootless  threats,  lest  men  begin  to  whisper,  and  say  thai  there 
are  bounds  to  his  power.  When  this  sort  of  hero  advances  in 
Eastern  lands,  the  terror  of  his  name  stalks  darkly  before  him — 
the  strong  places  fall  as  he  comes — the  armies  of  his  foe  break 
and  crumble — Panic  sweeps  them  away  in  its  blast ;  and  whole 
tribes  of  warfaring  men  desert  their  ancient  chiefs  that  they  may 
follow  in  the  train  of  a  conqueror.  No  wonder-working  renown 
of  this  kind  was  achieved  by  Buonaparte.  When  he  had  passed 
the  Desert  at  the  head  of  all  his  disposable  forces,  he  found  that 
he  could  no  more  procure  undisputed  occupation  of  the  miserable 
fortresses  lying  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Syria  than  if  he  had 
commanded  a  mere  corporal's  guanl.  He  was  absolutely  forced 
to  *  besiege '  that  wretched  El  Arish,  and  gravely  <  sit  down  *  before 
Jaffa. 

The  bare  name  of  Jaffa  recalls  to  every  mind  the  fate  of  the 
prisoners  there  taken.  The  massacre  of  those  men  was  at  first 
believed — was  afterwards  treated  as  a  mere  squiresque  story,  in- 
credible except  to  minds  confounded  by  the  din  of  war,  and 
stupified  by  country  air.  Its  truth  is  now  beyond  doubt,  and  the 
grounds  suggested  as  excusing  its  perpetration  have  failed.  For 
the  crime  there  is  no  palliation  :  for  the  chief  criminal  it  is  only 
to  be  said  that  his  guilt  was  shared  amongst  the  members  of  the 
council  of  war,  who  all  joined  with  him  in  an  unanimous  vote  for 
the  massacre.  We  advert  to  this  frightful  act,  not  on  account  of 
its  mere  atrocity,  but  because  it  was  perpetrated  under  circum- 
stances which  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  our  observations  on 
Buonaparte's  want  of  faith  in  dealing  with  Orientals.  The  facts 
stand  thus : — When  the  assault  had  succeeded,  and  the  town  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  soldiery,  Buonaparte  sent  his  own  aides- 
de-camp,  Eugene  Beauharnois  and  Croisier,  into  the  town,  with 
orders  to  '  appease  the  fury  of  the  soldiery' — (or,  as  they  stated  in 
the  presence  of  Buonaparte,  and  with  his  assent,  to  'appease  the 
carnage') — •  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  come  back  and  give 
him  an  account.'    These  officers  found  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
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g-amson,  consisting  chiefly  of  Albanians,  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
mass  of  buildings  formerly  used  as  caravanserais  :  they  therefore 
went  ihtther,  each  carrying  on  the  arm  his  aicle-ile-camp*s  scarf. 
The  Albanians  cried  ool  from  the  windows,  and  said  that  they 
would  surrender  if  their  lives  were  guaranteed  them  ;  if  not,  ihey 
would  defenrl  tbeniselves  to  the  utmost,  and  would  shoot  the  two 
aides-decamp.  Beaubarnois  and  Croisier,  tlms  menaced,  acceded 
to  the  terms  offered,  and  brought  hack  the  Albanians,  to  the  num- 
ber of  4000^  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  twtj  days  these  men  felt  in 
its  bitterness  the  folly  that  they  had  committed  in  trusting  to  the 
word  of  Buonaparte's  aides-dccamp.  They  were  brought  out 
in  mass  upon  the  beach,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them, — and 
into  this  living  and  human  brap  the  French  troops  poured  itieir 
volleys.  All  were  slain  except  some  few»  who,  in  the  agony  of 
coming  death,  contrived  to  burst  the  cords  that  bound  them. 
These  rushed  flown  into  the  sea,  and  swam  out  to  the  coral  rocks 
which  rose  abo%'e  the  water  at  some  distance  from  the  beach. 
The  French  soldiers — ^ hitherto  the  mere  instruments  of  their 
leader's  crime — now  personally  took  upon  themselves  the  j^^uilt  of 
fresh  treachery  and  innocent  blood.  i  hey  called  out  to  the  pri- 
soners on  the  rocks,  and  made  them  a  sign  well  known  in  the 
country  implying  peace  and  forgiveness.  The  wretches,  thus  en- 
ticed, returned  to  the  shore, — then  w'crc  shot. 

False  men  are  strangely  slow  to  learn  that  they  have  forfeited 
the  privilege  of  creating  belief  by  word  of  mouth.  Burjnaparte 
still  ihoutjhl  that  he  might  promise  and  vow  with  success.  Some 
few  hours  after  committing  the  hateful  treachery  just  related, 
he  repeated  his  stilicitriiions  and  promises  to  Djezzar  Paslia,  then 
commanding  at  Acre*  Buonaparte  bad  written  to  this  man 
before  he  quitted  Egypt,  but  the  fierce  old  '  butcher'  (for  that 
is  his  interpreted  namej  had  met  his  advances  with  insult  and 
utter  disdain.  Yet  the  moek  Alexander^thus  scorned  and  de- 
fied— had  so  scanty  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  character,  and 
had  so  little  of  the  heroic  pride  and  self-respect  which  might 
have  served  him  instead  of  knowledge,  tliat  now,  at  Jiiffa,  and  on 
the  1 0th  of  March,  he  wrote  to  the  old  Turk  a  sort  of  begging 
letter,  pressing  him  to  become  his  *  friend/  It  is,  perhaps,  almost 
necessary  In  kiu>w^  the  Oriental  character  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  exultation  with  which  this  proof  of  weakness  must  have  been 
received  by  the  Pasha.  Djez7.ar  may,  probably,  have  had  some 
difhcuUy  in  making  his  people  believe  that  a  letter,  involving  a 
political  blunder  so  enormous,  was  actually  genuine ;  but,  sup- 
ptjsing  that  he  could  succeed  in  getting  the  authenticity  of  the 
diicument  well  credited,  its  influence  in  inspiring  the  garrison 
with  resolution  must  have  been  immense.     Buonaparte's  appli* 
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cation  was  treated,  of  course,  with  towering  disdain.  The  unfor- 
tunate Frenchman  who  bore  the  letter  was  decapitated — his  body 
given  to  the  fishes — his  head  kept  for  amusement ;  and  the  frater- 
nizing General  now  found  that,  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his 
long- sought  'friend*  Djezzar,  he  must  condescend  to  sit  down 
before  Acre,  and  patiently  open  his  trenches* 

There  was  much  slovenliness^  ill  management,  and  want  of 
vigour  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege.  Just  at  first,  too,  Buona- 
parte had  nothing  but  Aeld  artillery ;  but  such  of  the  heavy  guns 
as  had  escaped  the  English  cruisers  at  length  arrived,  and  a 
breach  was  effected.  Meantime,  however,  an  event  had  occurred 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  ensured  the 
fall  of  the  place  without  an  assault.  The  Turks,  collecting  an 
army  of  some  15,000  cavalry^  and  a  like  number  of  foot,  had 
crossed  the  Jordan.  With  a  single  division  Kleber  encountered 
this  force,  and,  throwing  his  troops  into  squares,  he  found  himself 
able  to  bafBe  and  shatter  the  masses  of  cavalry  that  came  down, 
pouring  round  him  for  six  successive  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Buonaparte  came  up  with  fresh  divisions,  and  attacked  the 
Turkish  reserves,  as  well  as  their  front  and  one  of  their  flanks. 
Kleber  deploying  took  the  offensive,  and  a  brilliant  victory  was 
gained — a  victory  rendered  decisive  and  bloody  by  Murat's 
seizure  of  the  only  bridge  which  opened  a  way  for  retreat  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  Now  it  is  a  maxim  in  war  that, 
when  a  besieging  force  encounters  a  relieving  army  and  defeats 
it,  the  strong  place,  however  great  its  resources,  will  almost 
certainly  fall.  But  Buonaparte*s  vain  boasting — his  display  of 
mean  spirit  in  the  application  to  Djezzar,  and  other  like  indica- 
tions of  weakness, — had  so  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  hero's 
prestige,  that  not  even  victory,  splendid  though  it  were,  could  now 
carry  power  along  with  it. 

At  this  time  the  French  commander,  though  displaying  less 
than  his  usual  vigour  and  ability  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  was 
fertile  enough  of  'gigantic  projects'  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
expected  capture  when  effected.  *  I  shall  find  in  the  town,'  said  he, 
'  the  treasures  of  the  pasha,  and  arms  for  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  I  '11  raise  and  arm  all  Syria,  so  indignant  at  the  ferocity  of 
Djezzar.  I  '11  march  on  Damascus  and  Aleppo.  1 11  swell  my 
army  as  I  advance  in  the  country  with  all  the  malcontents.  1 11 
announce  to  the  people  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  tyrannical 
government  of  the  pashas.  I  shall  arrive  at  Constantinople  with 
armed  masses.  I  '11  upset  the  Turkish  empire.  I  '11  found  in  the 
East  a  new  and  grand  empire  which  shall  fix  my  place  in  pos- 
terity ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  return  to  Paris  by  Adrianople 
and  Vienna^  after  having  annihilated  efi  passant  the  House  of 
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Austria/  Now  wc  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any 
limit  to  the  capabilities  of  a  well-disci pUned  French  army  rapidly 
marched  through  cotuitrics  without  any  other  defence  than  that 
which  Asiatic  hordes  can  furnish ;  but  the  must  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  would  enable  any  man  to  see  that 
Buonaparte's  prospects  of  gaining  a  moral  influence  over  the 
people  were  completely  illusory.  His  notion,  for  instance,  of 
advancing  his  cause  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  ludicrous. 
The  measure  of  course  would  have  been  viewed  as  confiscation 
by  the  owners  of  the  slaves  ;  and  who  would  hnvc  been  the 
people  to  profit  by  the  proposed  manumissiou? — Why,  a  number 
of  black  domestics*  more  fat  than  pugnacious,  and  thoroufrbly 
unused  to  arms  as  well  as  to  freedom,  besides  a  few  women  from 
Georg^ia  and  Circassia,  already  rooted  to  the  harems  of  their 
owners  by  all  the  ties  that  can  make  home  dear  to  wives  and 
mothers.  It  is  amusing,  too,  to  see  that  at  this  period  Buonaparte, 
bavin tr  failed  to  win  the  respect  of  the  Maliometans,  showed  some 
little  hankering  after  the  before -despised  Christians  ;  but  chiefly 
he  seems  to  Ijave  relied  upon  ihe  Druses,  for  he  fancied  that  their 
ambiguous  religious  position,  as  men  neither  gm>d  Christians  nor 
good  Mahometans,  must  dispose  them  to  fraternize  affectionately 
with  his  armed  philosophers.  Fancy  the  sympathy  between  a 
portly  Druse  of  the  Lebanon  and  a  afrimacing  member  of  the 
Institute  1  And  here  we  may  remark  (for  the  topic  is  not  so 
trivial  as  it  sounds)  that  tlie  manner  and  personal  appearance  of 
the  Frenchman  must  always  obstruct  him  seriously  in  his  attempts 
to  gain  an  influence  over  the  Orientals.  All  Europeans,  no  doubt 
(we  of  course  treat  Turkey  as  Asiatic),  labour  to  some  extent 
under  this  inconvenience;  their  ugly  prim  dresses,  their  quick 
anxious  movements,  their  comparatively  awkward  gait  and  humble 
bearing  are  fitted  to  draw  upjn  them  the  contempt  of  a  people 
who  habitually  display  their  self-respect  by  the  external  signs  of 
decorous  dress,  and  calm  dignified  manner.  But  a  Frenchman  is 
the  superlative  of  all  this  uncomeliness.  As  we  should  show  to  a 
child  a  convict  at  work  in  his  gaol  dress,  and  say,  *  that  it  is  to  be 
wicked  * — so  a  bigoted  Mussulman,  if  he  wished  to  inspire  his 
boy  with  an  early  hatred  and  contempt  of  Europe  and  Cliris* 
tianity,  wouki  pick  out  the  smartest  Frenchman  he  could  find  in 
the  streets  of  Pera  and  say,  '  My  child,  look  there  !  — if  ever  you 
were  to  forget  your  God  and  the  Prophet,  you  might  come  to  look 
like  that!  *  But  even  supposing  that  there  were  no  antipathies  of 
this  sort  to  conquer,  still  nothing  could  be  more  vain  than  to  sup- 
pose that  because  Buonaparte's  loose  conscience  enabled  him  lo 
sham  any  form  of  worship  he  chose,  he  could  therefore  procure  a 
religious  following  either  from  the  Mahometans,  or  the  Christians, 
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or  the  Druses.     It  is  a  plirenzy^  and  not  a  cold  lie^  that  gathers 
together  an  army  of  fanatics. 

A  more  immediate  prospect,  which  cheered  the  Republican 
General  whilst  waiting  for  the  result  of  his  siege,  was  the  ready 
surrender  of  Damascus.  He  was  to  have  the  keys  of  that  place 
the  moment  he  had  hoisted  the  t'rench  flag  on  the  citadel  of 
Acre.  Of  course  he  was.  It  is  a  proverb  in  Syria,  founded  upon 
the  constant  result  of  the  many  tussles  for  that  country,  that 
whoever  wins  Acre,  wins  not  only  Damascus,  but  all  the  cities 
and  all  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  But  6uonaparte*s 
vanity,  and  limited  knowledge  of  the  people  with  whom  he  was 
dealing,  quite  blinded  him  to  the  emptiness  or  waggery  of  the 
offer. 

A  sufficient  breach  was  at  last  effected,  and  now  the  result 
of  the  siege  would  chiefly  depend  upon  the  valour  and  obsti- 
nacy of  the  contending  forces.  Buonaparte,  therefore,  in  his 
despatches  to  Egypt,  treated  the  capture  of  the  place  as  certain, 
and  even  named  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  receive  the  republican 
flag.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  staunch  courage  which  the  Otto- 
man soldier  displays  when  fighting  hand-to-hand  in  the  breach. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  such  situations  a  brave  man  for  once  enjoys 
those  opportunities  of  displaying  individual  heroism,  from  which 
in  the  open  field  he  is  so  often  and  so  provokingly  debarred  by 
the  European  system  of  discipline.  Then  too  the  besieged  bad 
their  energies  directed  with  admirable  skill  and  judgment  by 
Philippeaux ;  and,  moreover,  they  found  a  good  comforter  in  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  who,  landing  a  number  of  his  officers  and  men, 
inspired  the  whole  garrison  with  something  of  the  cheery  spirit 
and  boldness  that  belong  to  the  English  seaman.  Seven  as- 
saults were  made,  and  all  failed :  at  the  eighth  assault,  so  many 
as  two  hundred  Frenchmen  gained  a  footing  within  the  works, 
and  reached  the  pasha's  garden,  but  not  being  supported  with 
that  vigour  and  promptitude  which  could  alone  bring  about 
success,  they  were  cut  to  pieces.  This  was  Buonaparte's  last 
attempt.  'That  man,'  said  he  at  St.  Helena,  speaking  of  Sir 
Sydney, '  made  me  miss  my  destiny.'  However,  there  was  no  help 
for  it :  the  General  could  not  afford  to  lose  more  men,  and  must 
perforce  renounce  the  Empire  of  the  East.  He  retreated ;  and 
his  discomfiture,  in  the  judgment  of  the  natives,  brought  hea\7 
disgrace  upon  the  French  arms.  Many  a  man  in  Syria,  to  this 
day,  who  never  heard  of  Napoleon  the  Emperor,  yet  remembers 
the  vanquished  foe  of  old  Djezzar  Pasha.  However,  the  Gene- 
ral's power  of  falsifying  rose  with  the  occasion ;  the  disgrace  sus- 
tained was  so  great,  that  triumphant  indeed  must  be  the  tone  of 
the  address  to  the  army : — 

« Soldiers  P 
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*  Soldiers !  *  said  tliis  document,  *  you  have  accomplished  your  des- 
tiny :  after  having,  with  a  handful  of  men,  maintained  ihe  war  in  Syria, 
taken  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  atatidiirda,  and  six  thonsand  prisoner»| 
razed  the  fortifications  of  Cia^a,  JaflTu,  Cafhi,  and  Acre  (!)i  we  are  ahout 
to  re-enter  Etrypt :  the  season  of  diaemharkation  com  mauds  it,  A  few 
days  more,  and  you  would  have  taken  tlie  pasha  in  the  midst  of  his 
palace ;  but  at  this  moment  such  a  pri^e  ia  not  worth  a  few  days' 
ombaL' 

So  the  soldiers  were  to  believe  that,  by  having'  perforated  a 
small  aperture  in  the  walls  of  Acre,  they  had  *  razed'  its  fortifica- 
tions, and  that  they  had  really  acbieved  the  grand  object  of  the 
siege,  though  they  failed  to  carry  the  breach  !  One  of  the  French 
chroniclers,  however,  pretends  that  there  were  several  men  in  the 
army  so  hig:hly  gifted  in  point  of  good  sense  and  sagacity  that  they 
actually  detected  the  falsenesSj  and  even  the  absurdity^  of  this 
address. 

The  elaborate  lying  of  the  bulletin  was  not  the  only  con- 
solation of  the  retreating  General.  Before  the  retrograde  move- 
ment commenced,  Buonaparte  bad  imagined  a  new  atrocity : 
following  up  the  now  familiar  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
French,  be  determined  that  if  be  could  not  hurt  his  enemies, 
be  would  at  all  events  hurt  neutrals  or  friends.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  people  of  the  country  along  the  coast  from 
Acre  to  the  Desert  bad  ev^er  seriously  harassed  or  vexed  the 
marcli  of  the  French  troops.  The  garrisons,  indeed^  manned  by 
Osmanlisand  Arnaouts,  had  held  out,  and  the  warlike  and  bigoted 
population  in  the  neiglib<mrbood  of  Naplouse  liatl  given  some 
Iroable — but  it  was  not  on  these  that  the  vengeance  was  to  fall. 
*  1 11  destroy  every  tiling,*  said  Buonaparte^  *  home  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Desert.  1 11  make  it  impossible  for  an  army 
to  pass  in  this  direction  for  the  next  two  years.  It  (/.  e.  an 
army)  does  not  live  in  the  midst  of  ruins.'  The  season  of  the 
year  (for  it  was  May^  the  time  of  ripe  grain  immediately  preceding 
the  harvest)  but  too  well  favoured  this  campaign  against  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Destroying  parties  were  organized  with  as  much 
regularity  and  system  as  if  they  had  been  formed  for  foraging : 
they  were  armed  with  torches.  Every  village — nay,  every  poor 
labourer's  hut  lying  upon  the  condemned  tract  of  country — was 
destroyed  ;  and  across  the  whole  belt  of  fertile  soil  that  runs 
parallel  with  the  sea-sbore  the  yellow  fields  blazed.  And  day 
by  day  this  vast  conflagration  moved  steadily  on  upon  the  left  of 
the  retreating  columns  ;  so  that  when  Buonaparte  once  more  set 
foot  upon  the  verge  of  the  Desert,  he  left  the  fair  province  that 
had  fed  his  army  for  the  last  three  months  now  smoking  far  and 
near  with  ruined  homes^  and  black  with  the  ashes  of  corn. 
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But  whilst  Devastation  thus  flanked  the  march  of  the  French 
troops,  the  Plague  stole  into  their  ranks.  This  calamity  is  one 
that  always  develops  a  new  source  of  difference  between  the 
Oriental  and  the  European.  The  former  meets  the  risk  of  infec- 
tion with  serene  composure :  the  latter,  believing  plague  to  be 
propagated  by  contact,  is  perpetually  seeking  to  shun  the  peril, 
and  is  therefore  regarded  by  the  Moslem  as  a  poor  fugitive 
miserably  hoping  to  baffle  the  will  of  God  by  human  shifts  and 
contrivances.  The  habitual  materialism  of  the  Frenchman  seems 
to  render  him  even  more  alive  than  other  Europeans  to  the  im- 
portance of  avoiding  contact  in  time  of  plague.  Upon  the  retreat 
from  Acre  this  anxiety  of  the  troops  to  avoid  the  touch  of  infected 
substances  grew  to  such  a  height  as  to  destroy  the  bonds  of  good 
comradeship.  Many  a  poor  fellow,  as  he  lay  writhing  to  death 
upon  the  ground,  would  cry  out,  piteously — '  I  am  not  a  pestifere^ 
—I  am  only  wounded ;'  and  to  convince  his  comrades  of  this,  he 
would  re-open  his  gashes,  or  even  inflict  upon  himself  fresh 
wounds.  '  No  one  believed  him.  The  men  said — "  He  is  done 
for"  {son  affaire  est  faite) — then  passed  on,  felt  to  know  if  their 
own  glands  were  free  from  the  fatal  swelling,  and  all  was  for- 
gotten.' This  abandonment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  must  have 
been  viewed  with  great  scorn  by  the  pursuing  Turks. 

Buonaparte^s  biographers  make  much  of  their  hero's  resigning 
his  horse  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  marching  on  foot.  It  is 
almost  provoking  to  see  that  even  this  small  piece  of  self-sacrificing 
heroism  was  a  mere  coup  de  theatre*  It  was  during  the  halt  at 
Tentoura,  on  the  20th  ,of  May,  that  the  order  requiring  all 
beasts  of  burthen  to  be  given  up  for  the  sick  and  wounded  was 
issued.  When  the  General  was  about  to  move  on,  one  of  his 
grooms  asked  which  horse  he  would  ride :  he  answered  by  giving 
the  poor  servant  a  violent  slash  across  the  face  with  his  whip, 
swore  ia  fierce  oath,  and  said  that  he  should  march  on  foot.  He 
no  doubt  did  so — perhaps  for  half  an  hour,  perhaps  for  a  day ; 
but  during  the  night-march  of  the  22nd  (when  the  want  of  beasts 
of  burthen  must  have  been  just  as  pressing  as  it  had  been  on  the 
20th,  and  in  all  probability  much  more  so)  Buonaparte  was  flred 
at  by  a  peasant.  This  event  incidentally  brings  out  the  fact 
that  the  pretended  magnanimity  of  marching  on  foot  had  not 
been  persevered  in,  for  we  are  expressly  told  that  when  the  shot 
was  fired  the  General  was  asleep  on  his  horse. 

Another  favourite  stf)ry  of  Buonaparte's  biographers  was  that  of 
his  touching  the  swellings  of  the  plague-stricken  patients  in  the 
hospital  of  Jaffa.  This  is  a  fable.  The  General,  indeed,  entered 
the  hospital;  walked  rapidly  through  the  rooms,  switching  his 
boot-top  with  his  riding-whip,  and  desiring  that  those  who  were 
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strong:  eiiou,2:b  would  get  up  and  march^  as  tLe  place  would  soon 
be  f>ctiii>it?d  by  the  enemy.  The  plague -stricken  patients  were 
all  loo  far  gime  lo  take  the  least  notice  of  the  speech  addressed  to 
them.  There  were  not,  it  seems^  more  than  sixty  of  them.  An 
order  was  issued  (it  is  hardly  now  matter  of  doul>t)  for  adminis- 
terino:  to  tliese  patients  '  a  pnlion  adapted  lo  accelerate  dealh/ 
A  draug^ht  of  this  sort  in  ihc  terse  idiom  of  England  wtiuld  be 
called  simply  *  poison/  We,  however,  will  not  undertake  lo  say 
that  Buonaparte,  in  {giving  this  direction,  was  not  influencetl  by  a 
motive  wliich  lie  thought  humane.  More(*ver,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  bis  order  was  never  comphed  with,  and  that  the 
patients  were  left  to  their  fate.  There  is  much  weight  in  the 
suggestion  of  Savary,  who  observes  that  the  sick  were  all  too  far 
gone  to  take  the  potion  voluntarily,  and  that  no  Frenchnmi  vmuld 
have  incurred  the  risk  of  iiifevtion  by  adminii^crijtg  it. 

The  remains  of  the  army  passed  the  Desert,  and  returned  in 
miserable  plight  to  Cairrj.  Buonaparte  heralded  his  arrival  by 
a  bulletin  so  transcendant  in  its  falseness  that  for  a  moment  his 
very  secretary  refused  the  leap,  and  hesitated  to  \mte  the  dictated 
words.  '  I  shall  bring  with  me/  said  the  discomfited  General  in 
tbis  address—*  1  shall  bring  with  me  a  quantity  of  prisoners,  and 
of  flags,  I  have  razed  the  palace  of  Djezzar,  the  ramparts  of 
Acre;  there  no  longer  remains  one  stone  upon  another;  all  the 
inhabitants  have  evacuated  the  town  by  sea.  Djezzar  is  severely 
wounded,'  Now  every  man  in  Egypt  would  know  in  a  week  that 
Acre  was  safe  and  sound  ;  and  every  Oriental,  comparing  the 
words  with  the  fact,  would  infer  that  tlic  father  of  the  lie  was 
Fear. 

In  the  following  month  the  Osmanlis,  encouraged  by  the  failure 
of  the  French  before  Acre,  landed  at  Ahoukir  under  cover  of  the 
English  guns,  to  the  number  of  15,000  or  16,000  men.  They 
threw  up  intrenchments,  and  prepared  to  make  war  in  their  old- 
fashioned  way.  Buonaparte  came  down  and  destroyed  the  whole 
force. 

Here  was  really  a  great  and  decisive  victory:  but  the  moment 
for  llie  great  adventurers  departure  was  now  at  hand,  Mr,  War- 
burton,  after  a  few  weeks  of  sailing  and  tracking  on  the  Nile, 
owny  to  the  irresislihle  longing  which  he  felt  for  the  blessed  face 
of  a  newspaper.  Yet  compare  the  meagre  news  of  the  present 
Bcra  with  the  events  of  the  period  we  speak  of.  In  these  days  the 
deprivation  of  our  news]>aper  would  keep  us  painfully  doubting 
whether  the  Rev-  Mr.  Ward  was,  or  was  not,  to  be  dressed  as  a 
freshman— would  even  condemn  us  to  ignorance  respecting  the  exact 
state  of  the  great  surplice  controversy  at  Little  Lower  Church - 
ington— hut  if  a  man  were  without  recent  tidings  in  1799,  he 
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l^new  not  to  whom  belonged  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
For  ten  months  the  French  had  lived  without  certain  news  from 
their  country ;  but  Sir  Sydney  Smith  (the  most  courteous  of  foes) 
now  presented  to  Buonap^te  a  file  of  the  '  Frankfort  Journal.' 
Italy  lost !  '  Les  miserables!*  cries  Buonaparte  (alluding  to  the 
Pirectory)  ;  and  instantly  sees  how  welcome  now  to  humbled 
France  must  be  the  return  of  her  most  fortunate  General.  He 
secretly  prepares  the  requisite  means — issues  false  announcements 
of  his  purpose  in  descending  the  Nile — ^makes  a  false  appointment 
with  Kleber — leaves  behind  him  a  false  promise  to  return — and 
flips  away  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  Egypt. 
.  Kleber,  disgusted  at  the  cool  escape  of  Buonaparte,  and  angry 
to  find  himself  saddled  with  the  duty  of  making  the  best  of  a  very 
bad  matter,  commenced  his  administration  by  signing  the  Conven- 
tion of  El  Arish,  and  provided  for  the  deportation  of  the  French 
troops  to  the  shores  of  France,  in  French  or  Turkish  vessels. 
The  circumstances  of  this  transaction  so  closely  touch  the  subject 
with  which  we  are  dealing — namely,  the  good  faith  of  nations — 
and  are,  in  our  view,  so  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Alison^  that  we 
will  give  them  in  his  words : — 

*  This  convention  was  not  signed  by  the  British  Admiral,  Sir  Sydney 
Smith ;  nor  was  he  vested  either  with  express  authority  to  conclude  such 
a  treaty,  nor  with  such  a  command  as  necessarily  implied. such  a  power. 
It  was,  however,  entered  into  with  his  concurrence  and  approbation ; 
and,  like  a  man  of  honour,  he  felt  himself  as  much  bound  to  see  it  car- 
ried into  effect,  as  if  his  signature  had  been  affixed  to  the  instrument. 
But  the  British  Grovernment  had,  three  months  before,  sent  out  orders 
to  Lord  Keith^  commanding  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  not 
to  consent  to  any  treaty  in  which  it  was  not  stipulated  that  the  French 
army  were  to  be  prisoners  of  war ;  and  Lord  Keith,  on  the  8th  January, 
a  fortnight  before  the  Convention  of  £1  Arish  was  signed,  had  sent  a 
letter  from  Minorca  to  Kleber,  warning  him  that  any  vessels  having  on 
board  French  troops,  returning  home  in  virtue  of  a  capitulation  other 
than  an  unconditional  surrender,  would  be  made  prisoners  of  war.  The 
continental  historians  of  every  description  are  loud  in  their  abuse  of  the 
English  Government  for  what  they  call  their  bad  faith  in  refusing  to 
ratify  the  Convention  of  El  Arish.  The  smallest  attention  to  dates  must 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  these  censures  are  totally  destitute  of  founda- 
tion. The  Convention  was  signed  at  El  Arish  on  January  24th,  1800, 
and  Lord  Keith's  letter,  announcing  that  the  British  Government 
would  agree  to  no  capitulation,  was  dated  Minorca,  January  8th,  1800, 
Or  sixteen  days  before  tJie  signature  of  the  treaty.  This  letter  was 
founded  on  instructions  sent  out  by  the  English  Cabinet  to  Lord  Keith, 
dated  December  17th,  in  consequence  of  the  intercepted  letters  of  Kleber, 
which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  immediately  after  Napoleon's  return. 
Kleber  no  sooner  received  Lord  Keith's  letter  than  be  resumed  hostilities, 
and  fought  the  battle  of  Heliopohs  with  his  wonted  precipitance,  without 
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once  reflecting  on  the  fact  that  the  letter  on  which  he  founded  eo  much 
wftH  written  not  only  long  before  intelligence  of  the  treaty  had  reached 
England,  but  from  Minorca,  nxieen  days  hfjhre  the  Ireuiy  ilself  was 
slf/uad,  **  No  sooner,  however,''  said  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, '''was  it  known  iii  England  that  the  French  genernl  had  the  faith 
of  a  British  officer  pledged  to  him,  and  was  disposed  to  act  upon  it,  than 
instructions  were  sent  out  to  have  the  Convention  executed,  though  the 
officer  in  question  had,  in  fact,  no  authority  to  sign  it/*  Orders  accord- 
in  j^ly  were  sent  out  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  they  arrived  in  Egypt  in 
May,  1800,  long  after  the  battle  of  lieliopolis;  and  Kleber  hod  consented 
to  a  renewal  uf  the  treaty,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  his  assassiuation 
at  Grand  Cairo  on  June  14th,  1800.  Sir  Sydney  Smith  hud  no  authority 
to  agree  to  the  (Convention,  nor  was  he  the  commanding  oflicer  on  the 
etatioii,  ia  whom  that  power  necessarily  resided,  but  a  mere  coramoclore 
ill  command  of  a  ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  Lord  Keith  being  the 
head  of  the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  This  conduct — in  agree- 
ing, conirary  to  their  obvious  interests,  to  lestore  the  French  a  powerful 
veteran  army,  irrecoverably  separated  from  the  Repubhc  at  the  very  time 
when  it  most  stood  in  need  of  its  assistance,  in  consequence  of  a  conven- 
tion acceded  to  without  authority  hy  a  subordinate  oflicer — is  the  stronjjest 
instance  of  the  good  faith  of  the  English  Cabinet ;  and  affords  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  soon  after,  in  refusing  to  r*itify  the 
armistice  of  Treviso,  conchided  with  full  powers  by  his  general,  Brnne, 
a  proceeding  which  the  French  historians  mention,  not  only  without  dis- 
approbation, but  manifest  satisfaction, * — Alison^it  ffhtorj/  of  Europe^ 
5th  edit,  vol,  iv.  p.  5GL 

Lord  Keitb*s  instructions  not  to  act  upon  the  Convention  signed 
by  the  French  and  Turkish  cotntnanders  were  instantly  communi- 
cated to  Kleber  by  his  high- minded  foe.  Sir  Sydney  Smith. 

*  The  spirit,*  says  Mr.  Warburton,  '  which  dictated  the  British  sailor  8 
act  was  understood  in  the  deserts— a  voice  went  forth  among  the  tents  of 
the  Bedouins  and  the  palaces  of  the  despot,  that  England  preferred 
honour  to  advantage.  Battles,  since  then,  have  been  fought,  and  hecn 
forgotten— -nations  have  come  and  gonCj  and  left  no  trace  behind  them — 
but  the  memory  of  that  noble  truthfulness  remained,  and  expanded  into 
a  national  characteristic;  and  our  countrymen  may,  at  this  hour,  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  hear  the  Araba  swear  '*  by  the  honour  of  an  English- 
man*'' '—vol.  i.  p.  55r 

We  do  not  distinctly  understand  whether  Mr.  Warburton 
means  that  the  Arabs  still  remember  and  speak  of  this  transac- 
tion, or  whether  be  merely  uses  a  form  of  speech  indicating  that 
an  impression  was  produced  upon  their  inindj*  strongly  favour- 
able to  the  English  character  for  honour.  The  latter  vie^v  would 
probably  be  the  correct  one ;  for  we  confess  we  have  not  been  so 
sanguine  as  ti>  suppose  that  facts  manifesting^  the  honour  and  good 
faith  of  nations,  arc  specifically  understood  and  treasured  up  by 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  any  country.     Our  steady  hope  of  the 
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reward  properly  belonging  to  national  honesty  is  not  founded  upon 
a  belief  that  any  signal  act  of  good  faith  will  be  long  or  accurately 
remembered  by  the  multitude,  but  rather  upon  this  firm  belief, 
namely,  that  a  long  series  of  ti  eaties  performed  and  promises  ful- 
filled^ in  spite  of  temptation  to  break  them^  will  always  be  vaguely 
summed  up  in  the  minds  of  the  nations,  until  in  the  end  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  confidence  is  engendered. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Lord  Keith's  instructions  forbade  all 
capitulation^  except  upon  the  terms  of  the  French  surrenderii^: 
as  prisoners  of  war.  '  To  such  insults,'  said  the  heroic  and 
fiery  Kleber,  '  we  will  answer  with  battles  and  victories.'  And 
he  made  good  his  speech.  An  army  of  40,C00  Ottomans  had 
passed  the  Desert,  and  hung  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt. 
The  French  commander  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  concentrate 
his  troops;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  futility  of  Buonaparte*s  attempts 
to  influence  the  Egyptians  was  made  manifest.  Cairo  rose,  and 
forced  its  small  garrison  of  Frenchmen  to  take  refuge  in  the 
citadel.  Other  places  followed  the  example ;  but  meanwhile,  on 
a  fair  moonlight  night,  the  armies  met  near  the  ruins  of  Helio- 
polis,  and  Kleber  gained  by  far  the  most  brilliant  victory  that 
had  been  hitherto  achieved  by  the  French  arms  against  the  rude 
masses  of  the  East.  The  victorious  general  followed  up  his 
military  successes  by  an  able  civil  administration ;  and  a  hard, 
yet  steady  and  judicious  pressure  upon  the  resources  of  the 
country,  soon  enabled  him  to  retrieve  the  financial  condition  of 
his  army.  Now,  however,  arrived  instructions  from  England, 
based  upon  that  high  sense  of  honour  which  induced  Pitt  to  ratify 
the  merely  implied  approval  of  an  English  officer,  even  although 
that  officer  was  wholly  unauthorized  to  act.  Kleber  again  signed 
the  convention ;  but  before  he  could  give  effect  to  its  stipulations 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatical  Mussulman. 

Menou,  the  new  French  commander,  repudiated  the  convention, 
and  prepared  to  measure  his  strength  with  a  foe  more  troublesome 
than  any  whom  the  Republicans  had  hitherto  encountered  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  The  battle  of  Aboukir  is  vividly  described  by  Mr. 
Warburton ;  but  neither  upon  this  nor  upon  the  subsequent  suc- 
cesses of  the  English  arms  can  we  now  afford  time  to  dwell.  It  is 
more  within  our  purpose  to  remark  that  the  prestige  of  French 
superiority,  even  over  mere  Orientals,  was  at  length  shaken ;  for 
a  Turkish  general  was  persuaded  to  act  in  the  field  with  such  an 
astonishing  amount  of  common  sense,  that  he  absolutely  gained 
a  kind  of  victory  over  Belliard,  and  compelled  a  French  general, 
with  6000  prime  troops,  to  retreat  before  scimitars,  shouts,  and 
yataghans. 

At  length  a  final  capitulation  was  signed.     The  French  (more 
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tenderly  used  in  treaty  than  in  battle)  were  allowed  to  depart  in 
peace;  troops,  artists,  savans,  and  all,  taking-  with  them  their 
fircTS  and  accoulremenls,  their  c*)lleclions  of  aiuiquitics,  and  their 
famous  drawing's  of  Ej^yptian  monuments.*  The  guns  which 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  amonnted  in  number  to  several 
hundreds;  but  in  order  that,  on  arriving  at  Toulon^  they  might; 
have  the  air  of  brinsrinc^  back  their  artillery  ^nth  them,  they 
stipulated  for  the  right  of  carrying  off  ten  field- pieces.  Thus,  in 
almost  all  the  acts  of  the  invaders,  from  the  day  when  the  expe- 
dition sailed  from  France  under  the  name  of  *  The  Left  Wing*  of 
the  Army  of  England,'  up  to  the  final  capitulation  of  Alexandria, 
we  detect  the  principle  of  deception. 

The  Convention  of  Alexandria  must  have  counteracted,  in 
g-reat  measure,  the  effect  produced  by  our  victories  upon  the 
public  opinion  of  the  East.  Orientals  habitually  distrust  the 
existence  of  a  power  which  is  exerted  with  anything  like  cha- 
ritablcj  or  even  politic  forbearance  ;  and  seeing  that  the  Eng- 
lishman had  been  induced  to  let  his  old  foe  escape  so  easily,  they 
would  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  the  latter  could  have  been 
utterly  beaten.  If  we  had  erected  a  handsome  pyramid  with  the 
skulls  of  the  French  soldiers,  and  had  sold  all  the  savans  as  slaves, 
we  should  have  conciliated  more  effectually  the  love  and  esteem 
of  the  Turks.  Still,  although  our  prowess  had  thus  fallen  short 
of  perfection,  we  had  done  a  good  deab  The  forced  evacuation 
of  Egypt  by  a  French  army,  so  lately  holding  it  in  military  pos- 
session, was  a  fact  for  men's  minds  to  dwell  on.  In  time  of  pro- 
found peace  and  professed  amity  between  the  governments  of  the 
invading  and  invaded  countries,  a  vast  armament  had  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Egypt — the  clear  superiority  of  European  discipline 
and  European  tactics  had  been  displayed  to  the  full^ — the  invaders 
had  shrunk  from  no  sort  or  amount  of  expedient  cruelty — they 
had  spared  no  act  of  treachery — no  form  of  falsehood,  if  only  it 
seemed  advantageous — they  had  debased  themselves  by  reoounc* 
ing  their  religion  (or,  if  not  their  own,  at  least  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers)  for  the  nonsensical  forms  of  mere  Orientals— 
their  savans,  too,  had  tried  their  little  arts.  And  now^with  their 
numbers  diminished  by  nearly  one-half,  their  artillery  reduced  to 
ten  pieces,  their  character  for  invincibility  and  good  faith  reduced 
to  nothing  at  all — they  passed  away  to  the  West  like  a  plague, 

*  All  tlicM  ciiriocitjcs  and  objecte  of  art  were  to  UaTfl  been  delivered  uij  lo  the 
Knglkli  by  the  terms  of  the  CooveutioiK  The  •nvans,  however,  stoutly  rebelled  njfainst 
thfi  provision,  They  ikclared  that,  if  it  were  itisisted  npon,  they  would  defttrojr  all 
the  articlfs  in  quest  ton,  and  utniM  throw  u|wn  Loird  Hulchiiuun  (he  in  fumy  of  be- 
coming a  *  ffcoud  Anirou  ;*  aud  the  Eiigii jh  ci>mmainler  waa  ao  mucU  olarmei]  ur  mysti- 
fied Ky  this  tLrcat  that  be  actuifclly  lurrciidercd  the  ckim, 
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and,  as  though  in  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  the  Mussulmans^ 
to  '  infest  the  cities  of  Christians.' 

The  Ottoman  empire  now  rested  from  French  visitation ;  but 
before  six  years  were  over,  the  late  General  of  the  Republican 
army  in  Egypt  had  become  the  Emperor  of  the  West ;  and  when 
$ebastiani  presented  his  credentials  as  ambassador  at  the  Porte, 
he  represented,  to  all  seeming,  the  greatest  of  earthly  poten- 
tates. His  power,  therefore,  was  great,  and  he  knew  how  to 
make  it  tell.  The  diplomatist  who  represents  a  powerful  Euro- 
pean state  at  an  Eastern  court,  must  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  rounder  of  periods  and  softener  of  phrases.  Geographical 
distance  is  only  one  of  the  many  causes  which  make  it  impossible 
to  set  down  in  London  or  Paris  minute  instructions  that  can  be 
treated  as  strictly  binding  at  the  Sublime  Gate  of  the  Seraglio, 
or  the  Heavenly  Ark  of  Tehraun;  and  where  the  Foreign  Office 
is  impotent  to  instruct,  the  ambassador  must  have  power  to 
choose.  State  events  in  the  East,  too,  are  sudden  in  their 
coming — grand  in  their  consequences.  By  the  test  of  a  great 
{emergency  Sebastiani  was  tried,  and  he  showed  himself  saga- 
cious, decisive,  intrepid — intrepid  as  though  he  were  handling 
troops  against  some  old-fashioned  general,  who  issued  his  orders, 
Uke  Cuesta,  from  out  of  a  coach-and-six.  The  influence  of 
Napoleon  (we  speak  merely  of  his  influence  upon  the  court 
and  councils  of  the  Turks)  was  raised  to  a  height  that  absolutely 
excluded  the  enemies  of  France  from  the  friendship  of  the  Sul- 
tan. The  English  ultimatum  was  therefore  imperious,  requiring 
the  Porte  to  come  to  an  immediate  rupture  with  France,  and 
to  join  the  Anglo- Russian  alliance.  The  Divan  replied  by 
a  declaration  of  war  ;  and  Admiral  Duckworth,  with  seven  ships 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  boldly  forced  the  Dardanelles, 
sailed  through  the  Marmora,  and  brought  up  within  sight  of 
the  Seraglio  point.  The  city  was  at  this  moment  defenceless, 
and  the  ships  of  the  Sultan  lay,  tempting  and  easy  of  capture, 
in  the  Golden  Horn.  The  Divan,  feeling  itself,  as  it  were,  in 
a  glass-house,  was  vastly  anxious  to  avoid  being  smashed,  and 
fully  disposed  to  give  way.  But  Sebastiani,  bold  and  sanguine, 
saw  grounds  of  hope  in  the  possible  simplicity  of  the  British 
commander.  The  full  extent  of  a  brave  sailors  innocence  in 
diplomacy  could  never  be  known  until  it  was  fairly  tested ;  and 
*  good  Sir  John'  might  perhaps  be  amused  by  pretended  ne- 
gotiations until  the  preparations  necessary  for  resisting  an  attack 
could  be  perfected.  At  all  events  the  Turks  might  be  per- 
suaded to  try  the  experiment.  They  tried  it.  In  seven  days 
the  defences  of  the  city  and  the  duping  of  the  Devonshire  ad- 
miral  were   complete.     An   attack   was  no  longer  practicable. 

The 
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The  fleet,  returning  through  the  Dardanelles,  once  more 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  monsler-f^uns ;  and  before  the  British 
commander  anchored  again  off  Tencdos^  his  losses  were  250 
men  killed  or  wounded  ;  an  opportunity  of  bursting  the  Franco- 
Ottoman  alliance  thrown  away  ;  and  his  character  for  common 
sense  missing.  This  brilliant  achievement  of  course  raised  Se- 
bastiani  to  the  very  aienith  of  diplomatic  glory,  and  proportionately 
attenuated  the  resources  of  British  negotiators  throughout  all 
Europe.  Sir  Robert  Adair's  bighly  interesting  Memoir  of  his 
Embassy  shows  liow  keenly  the  check  was  felt  by  him  at  Vienna. 

Pretty  closely  u]xm  this  capital  blunder  there  followed  our  ill- 
advised  descent  (March  1807)  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt.  The 
British  force  successfully  cslablished  itself  in  Damietta  and 
Alexandria;  but  a  disaster  sustained  at  Ttosctta  by  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  our  lroo]}s  so  discouraged  those  in  command  that 
they  were  glad  to  sign  an  honourable  convention  providing  for 
the  restoration  of  prisoners  and  the  evacuation  of  the  country. 
NoWj  considering  that  at  the  time  of  planning  the  enterprise  we 
were  engaged  in  deadly  struggle  with  an  European  potentate  then 
fully  a  match  for  our  strength,  we  are  hound  to  conclude  ibat,  in 
the  conception  of  this  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  there  was 
something  of  the  frivolity  which  had  characterized  the  French 
expedition  of  1 798.  We  had  this,  however^  to  say  for  ourselves, 
as  honourably  contradistinguishing  us  from  the  French — namely, 
that  we  were  at  war  with  the  sovereign  of  the  country  which  wc 
chose  to  invade. 

At  this  time  the  alliance  between  France  and  the  Porte  appeared 
to  be  firm  as  the  lulls.  An  ambassador  was  accredited  by  tlie 
Suhan  to  Napoleon,  and  he  found  him  where  best  an  'emperor* 
beseems  the  purple — he  found  him  in  arms  on  the  Vistula,  in  all 
the  pride  and  strength  that  is  implied  by  a  Hne  of  operations  as 
safe  as  the  Champs  Elysees,  yet  more  than  a  thousand  miles  long. 
Napoleon,  recurring  to  his  favorite  Oriental  style,  told  the  Otto- 
man, tbal  sooner  should  his  riglit  arm  quarrel  with  his  left  than 
lie  the  Emperor  of  France  with  his  brother  tlie  great  Padishah, 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  this  moment  Napoleon 
was  sincere;  but  lie  thought  no  more  of  brealiing  inconvenient 
engagements  with  a  Turkish  ambassadfrr  than  if  he  had  spoken 
his  promises  to  a  mere  turban  and  bundle  of  shawls,  without  a 
man  in  the  midst  of  them.  This  was  soon  proved  ;  and  we  shall 
presently  see  that,  in  a  very  few  months  from  the  utterance  of  the 
vow  just  quuted,  the  '  right  arm  '  (juiedy  agreed  to  the  dismember- 
ment and  partition  of  the  unfortunate  *  left.' 

In  the  character  of  a  gifted,  high-spirited  parvenu  (and  our 
remark  applies  to  the  small  social  ambitions,  no  less  than  to  the 
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broad  arena  of  public  affairs)^  a  readiness  to  insult  or  deal  sternly 
with  the  older  and  more  feeble-minded  rulers  of  the  earth  is  often 
found  strangely  united  with  a  susceptibility  of  being  cajoled  by 
them.  The  power  and  the  weakness — the  poison  and  its  anti- 
dote— grow  up  together.  Of  this  seeming  anomaly  in  the  human 
character  Napoleon  stands  an  example.  Until  after  the  battle 
of  Friedland  he  had  been  the  conqueror — the  humbler  of  princes : 
now  he  mounted  the  raft  on  the  Niemen  ;  and  lo ! — great  joy  for 
the  wily  Alexander — great  joy  by  and  by  for  Europe — he  showed 
his  weakness^  that  weakness  which  afterwards  reduced  him  from  a 
self- trusting  soldier  to  the  mere  son-in-law*  of  a  German  sovereign. 
The  Great  Captain,  in  short,  was  cajoleable,  and  he  who  had  been 
trampling  so  fiercely  on  the  House  of  Brandenburg  could  at  once 
be  flattered  and  talked  into  meanness  by  the  imperial  craft  of  a 
Romanoff.  Alexander  affected  to  be  irresistibly  charmed,  and 
even  subdued,  by  Napoleon's  style  of  talking — a  style  (so 
Count  Munster  described  it)  '  half  lapidary,  half  quack-advertise- 
ment.' By  thus  seeming  to  be  wheedled  himself,  the  Czar  abso- 
lutely wheedled  Napoleon  into  engagements  for  the  partition  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  Contrive  that  your  enemy  shall  betray  his  friends, 
and  you  gain  a  long  march  on  him.  And  this  march  Alexander 
gained  over  Napoleon  by  persuading  him  to  betray  the  Sultan. 
No  obscurity  now  veils  the  secret  arrangements  of  Tilsitt. 
Bignon,  the  appointed  defender  and  diplomatic  historian  of 
Napoleon,  seems  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  begin  by  wrap- 
ping up  his  hero*s  treason  in  a  slightly  nebulous  phrase,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  saying  at  once  that  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Grand  Signor's  dominions  was  decided  upon,  he  tells  us  that 
the  French  Emperor  was  induced  to  extend  towards  the  czar  *  a 
certain  tolerance  in  the  direction  of  Turkey.'  He  is  afterwards, 
however,  compelled  to  give  the  eighth  written  article,  which  for- 
mally provided  for  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  the 
event  of  the  sultan's  refusing  or  delaying  to  accept  Napoleon's 
mediation:  and,  finally,  he  admits  that  the  emperors  did  in  fact 
come  to  an  unconditional  agreement  for  dividing  between  them 
the  whole  of  European  Turkey,  except  the  city  of  Constantinople 
and  the  promontory  on  which  it  is  situate.  In  short,  the  fair  pro- 
vinces of  the  sultan,  to  whose  government  Napoleon  had  been 
swearing  eternal  friendship,  were  treated  as  diamond  snuff-boxes, 
and  quietly  presented  by  emperor  to  czar,  and  czar  to  emperor, 
with  assurances  of  ^  high  consideration.' 

♦  The  fatuity  witii  which  Napoleon  in  1813  and  14  relied  upon  the  aid  of  his  *  beau- 
pdre'  is  made  to  appear  very  plainly  in  Caulainconrt's  memoirs.  But  the  most  melan- 
choly trait  is  that  told  by  Bourrienne  of  the  Emperor's  coolly  alluding  to  some  room 
in  tlie  Tuileries  as  having  been  decorated  in  the  time  *  du  Roi,  mon  oncle*— Louis 
XVJ. — husband  of  poor  Maria-Ljuisa's  aunt ! 

Instantly 
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Instantly  (that  is,  even  before  be  departed  from  Til  si  tt),  Napo- 
leon despatched  ea^^er  ioslruclions  to  Marmont,  in  IlUria,  and  to 
Sebastiani,  at  Constantinople,  preparatory  to  ibe  seizure  and  enjoy- 
ment of  tbe  Western  Pasbalics.  But  an  arrangement  for  ibe  jjar- 
tition  of  tbe  Turkish  empire,  without  providin<^  ft>r  ihc  appro- 
priation of  Constantinople,  was  illusory.  The  sultan,  retain  ins: 
only  the  city  itself  and  the  promontory  on  which  it  stands,  could 
not  have  preserved  the  envied  site  against  the  imperial  holder 
of  Bulgaria.  The  amity  of  the  emperors  had  some  duration,  and 
seemed  to  be  prolonged  for  a  while  by  tbe  conference  of  Erfurtb  ; 
but  Na])oleon,  finding  at  iast  that  he  bad  been  duped  (for  *  toler- 
ance in  the  direction  of  Spain*  was  no  fair  exchange  for  Uolerance 
in  tbe  direction  of  Turkey  '),  gTadually  receded  from  bis  engage- 
ments. This  was  usual  with  him.  When  be  made  a  blunder  in 
war,  he  denied  it;  when  he  blundered  in  the  making  of  a  treaty,  he 
broke  it.   No  partition  took  place,  and  the  sultan  still  held  his  own. 

It  might  seem  that  because  the  magnificent  gifls  offered  to  the 
Czar  by  the  French  emperor  consisted  of  another  nian*s  pnninces, 
and  because,  too,  those  gifts  were  never  actually  handed  over, 
therefore  the  concessions  of  Napoleon  cost  him  but  little.  They 
cost  hjm  dear  indeed.  If  die  engagements  of  Tilsilt  had  never 
been  entered  inU^,  of  course  the  irnlalion  occasicmed  by  Napo- 
leoQ*s  breach  of  them  would  never  have  been  engendered.  And 
this  very  irrilation  was  tbe  true  virus  of  that  protracted  altercation 
that  brought  about  in  due  season  the  fatal  invasion  of  Russia. 
But  Napoleon's  ill  faitb  in  making  the  arrangements  of  Tdsitt, 
no  less  than  his  ill  faith  in  evading  them,  was  to  the  French  em* 
peror  an  element  of  destruction.  The  betrayal  of  the  sultan 
brought  its  separate  punishment  upon  the  faithless  ally.  And 
thus  it  was  that  retribution  came.  When  Napoleon  was  pre- 
paring for  the  invasion  of  Russia,  that  power,  then  at  war  wiih 
the  Pi>rte,  was  engaged  with  a  vast  portion  of  her  military  iorce 
on  tbe  Lower  Danube,  Her  successes  had  been  slow  and  insig- 
nificant, her  failures  mortifying,  the  lo^s  of  men  occasioned 
by  tbe  insalubrity  of  the  climate  very  great;  and  now  itiat 
she  was  to  be  attacked  in  the  heart  of  her  empire  by  the  great 
Napoleon  in  person,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  western  continent, 
her  hitherto  inefiectual  efforts  on  the  Danube  would  necessarily 
be  paral)'zed,  and  the  Ottoman,  with  a  very  little  more  of  vigour 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  might  seriously  humble  his  ancient 
enemy,  recover  lost  ground,  and  retrieve  the  disgraces  of  half 
a  century.  Moreover,  tbe  vast  seeming  greatness  of  tbe  Fiench 
emperor  at  this  period  must  have  tended  strongly  to  fascinate  tbe 
Oriental  mind.  How  then,  and  by  what  eardily  means,  could 
tbe  Divan  be  persuaded  to  resist  these   attractive  forces  ? — ^By 
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reminding  it  of  Tilsitt.  There  was  nothing  to  set  against  the 
greatness  of  Napoleon's  power,  except  the  greatness  of  his  trea- 
chery. The  true  tenor  of  the  secret  arrangements  was  carefully 
manifested  and  explained  to  the  simple  Turlcs ;  and  these  men, 
miderstanding  how  coolly  their  supposed  ally  had  prepared  to 
dismemher  their  empire,  were  fired  with  an  indignation  so  strong 
as  actually  to  supersede  the  desire  of  gratifying  national  selfish- 
ness and  old  national  hates.  The  Porte  not  only  refrained 
from  taking  advantage  of  Russia's  predicament  by  pushing  the 
war  with  alacrity,  but  was  actually  induced  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  czar.  Thus  Russia  was  enabled  to  concentrate  all  her 
resources  against  the  French  invader.  Troops  from  the  Otto- 
man borders  were  rapidly  drafted  northward ;  and  when  Napo- 
leon, retreating  from  Moscow,  approached  the  banks  of  the 
Beresina,  Tchitchagoff,  with  a  force  of  some  forty  thousand  men, 
now  freely  spared  from  the  Danube,  completed  that  terrible 
circle  which  turned  the  failure  and  embarrassment  of  the  '  grand 
army'  to  absolute  destruction. 

The  last  great  era  of  ambitious  interference  by  France  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Levant  is  that  of  1 840.  The  diplomatic  strife  of  that 
and  the  preceding  year  was  waged  in  two  acts :  first,  the  French' 
abandoned  the  sultan  for  the  sake  of  madly  abetting  Mehemet  Ali 
against  the  four  powers ;  and,  secondly,  they  abandoned  Mehemet 
Ali  in  order  to  return  to  their  senses.  The  history  of  act  the  first 
long  since  received  full  noon-day  light  from  Lord  Palmerston's 
admirable  despatch  of  the  31st  of  August,  1840;  but  the  second 
phase  of  the  business,  and  the  coolness  with  which  the  pro- 
mises of  France  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  were  made  and  broken, 
can  never  be  so  plainly  made  manifest  as  by  quoting  the  very 
words  of  the  two  Frenchmen  who,  in  1840,  successively  held 
the  portfolio  for  foreign  affairs.  The  four  powers  had  been 
holding  stern  language  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  had  plainly  warned 
him  that,  if  he  delayed  the  surrender  of  Northern  Syria  beyond 
the  period  fixed  upon,  they  would  wrest  from  him  not  only  that 
territory,  but  Acre  and  Palestine  too ;  and  that,  if  he  delayed  yet 
further,  they  would  put  a  period  to  his  rule  even  in  Egypt.  The 
crafty  old  Pasha,  thus  menaced,  naturally  turned  to  his  volatile 

Jrotector,  and  wanted  to  know  how  far  he  might  rely  upon 
rench  aid.  M.  Thiers  instantly  despatched  M.  Walewski  (a  re- 
puted son  of  Napoleon,  and  therefore  hereditarily  entitled  to 
watch  the  state  of  the  '  French  Lake ')  with  instructions  to  pro- 
mise great  things  in  the  name  of  France — armed  and  arming. 
On  the  25th  of  November,  1840,  M.  Thiers  stood  in  his  place  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  spoke  these  words  : — '  I  pro- 
posed to  the  King,  therefore,  to  arm  not  400,000  but  630,000 

men 
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men  of  tlie  line,  and  300,000  of  raobilizrd  national  guards.  .  .  . 
Tills  was  what  I  sakl  to  the  Pasha—'*  00  not  pass  the  Taurus; 
cover  well  St,  Jean  d*Acre  and  Alexandria;  demand  t!re  media- 
tion of  France,  and  if  you  can  make  the  war  last  out— if  you  can 
prolong  it  till  the  spring^Francc  will  then,  at  the  head  of  all 
her  forces,  negociate  for  you,  and  will  do  so  with  advantaflfe/'.  .  . 
We  thought  it  necessary  to  add  a  physical  effect  to  a  moral  efiTect 
—that  is  to  say,  to  send  the  French  fleet  to  Alexandria  [this  was 
never  done],  and  to  make  the  French  flag  float  on  the  walls  of 
that  lown  [nor  this]/  '  Yes,  gentlemen/  said  the  same  stales- 
man,  on  tlie  2Bth,  '  I  would  have  demanded  the  modification  of 
the  treaty  [the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July],  and  if  it  had  been 
refused*  although,  as  a  statesman,  I  know  perfectly  well  how 
terrible  the  word  war  is  for  a  country*  I  vv<»uld  have  cried  war ! 
war  I — ^and  I  should  have  found  an  echo  in  France/ 

These  were  not  the  words  of  a  mere  sob- editor  of  a  war-crying 
journal,  hut  of  a  man  who  had  just  delivered  up  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  who,  not  two  months  before,  had  power  to 
engage  for  a  mighty  nation.  But  wdiilst  M.  Thiers  was  promising, 
the  four  powers  were  performing:  they  let  slip  the  flashing 
Commodore  Napier  tipim  tlie  coast  of  Syria.  Thiers  continued 
to  promise^  hut  he  wiilidrew  his  fleel^ — lest  (according  io  the 
authority  of  the  Prince  de  Joioville)  it  should  gain  a  *  deplorable 
victory*  over  the  English,  and  left  the  four  powers  to  liave  their 
own  way  on  the  ^  Lake  /  these,  accord inirlv,  proceeded  to  execute 
their  treaty  widi  what  the  French  called  a  *  brutal'  exactness. 
Sidon  fell— Caifia  too,  and  Tyre — Bey  rout  felL  Acre-=famous 
once  more — received  for  two  hours  tlic  fire  of  the  allied  fleet; 
but,  at  four  o'clock,  sudden  darkness  hurst  up  throug^h  the  sun- 
shine— then  hung  aloft  in  the  air,  and  canopied  all  the  town. 
The  armed  vessels  heaved  and  shook,  for  the  bed  of  the  sea  was 
tremuh)usly  lifted  beneath  them.  The  principal  magazine  and 
the  whole  arsenal  had  blown  up,  *  By  the  explosion/  says  Sir 
Charles  Smith  in  his  despatch,  '  two  entire  regiments,  formed 
in  position  on  the  ramparts,  were  annihilated,  and  every  living 
creature  within  the  area  of  60,000  square  yards  ceased  to  exist/ 
Our  seamen,  they  say,  for  a  while  stoijd  silent,  respectful  in  their 
demeanour,— as  though  this  end  of  man's  defences  had  been 
wrought  from  on  High,  or  by  the  chaotic  energies  of  Nature. 
The  firing  immediately  languished — then  ceased  altogether;^ 
and  'cruel,  cold,  formal  man*  was  shocked  into  such  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  old  punctilios,  that  parleying,  and  flags  of  truce,  and 
the  downhauling  of  colours  were  neglected.  No  formal  surrender 
took  place  ;  but  the  gales  of  the  town  stood  open,  and  the  allies 
were  Iree  when  they  chose  to  go  in  among  the  corpses  and  ruins. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  whilst  Mehemet  Ali  was  listening  to  M.  Walewski^s 
account  of  the  numerous  wonders  which  France  could^  or  should, 
or  would,  or  might  have  wrought  in  his  favour,  he  found  himself 
driven  from  out  of  all  Syria  by  a  series  of  those  impressive 
phenomena  which  our  neighbours  so  quaintly  describe  by  the 
name  of  ^accomplished  facts.'  Meanwhile,  France  had  found 
a  sane  minister,  and  she  now  coolly  repudiated  her  engage- 
ments with  the  Pasha — as  mere  lover  s  vows  made  in  the  sum- 
mer-time, and  properly  broken  in  autumn.  *  France,'  said  M. 
Guizot,  '  that  did  not  go  to  war  in  order  to  hinder  Poland 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  cannot  now  do  so  in 
order  that  Syria  may  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Pasha.'  And 
again,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  18th  of  November, — 
'  We  have  done  all  for  the  Pasha,  all  that  our  influence  could 
effect,  and  now  we  are  asked  to  go  to  war  for  him,  as  if  he 
were  a  near  neighbour  whose  fate  was  connected  with  our  own. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  asking  too  much — this  is  im|)ossible.  We 
have,  I  repeat,  done  for  him  all  that  our  influence  could  do ;  we 
were  not  bound  to  do  more  for  him,  and  we  cannot  undertake 

to  do  more  for  an  ally  so  distant  and  so  uncertain 

Gentlemen,  do  not  talk  now  to  France  of  conquests,  of  glory,  of 
combat.  Let  her  live  in  peace,  rich,  prosperous,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  liberty.*  And  these  prudent  counsels  were  followed; 
but  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  by  a  course  of  conduct  such  as 
that  which  we  have  described,  the  influence  of  France  in  the 
Levant  should  be  grievously  weakened  ?  There  are  two  distinct 
shafts,  one  after  the  other,  down  which  human  frailty  may  fall. 
A  man  may  fall  from  innocence  to  crime,  and  may  then  find  a 
lower  depth  by  betraying  his  guilty  comrade.  France  effected  both 
these  descents.  She  abandoned  her  ally  the  Sultan  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  his  rebellious  vassal,  and  then  in  his  direst  need 
she  abandoned  her  hoary  accomplice.  Every  statesman  knew  that 
France,  in  breaking  with  the  Sultan,  had  not  only  swerved  from 
her  formal  engagements,  but  from  the  old  course  of  policy  which, 
in  times  of  national  sanity,  she  had  always  adopted.  It  was 
thoroughly  necessary  for  her  to  retrace  her  steps ;  but  unhappily 
the  levity  with  which  her  minister  had  been  pledging  her  in  the 
opposite  direction  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  do  so,  and  yet 
retain  her  fair  name.  For  men  number  these  things — vaguely, 
indeed,  yet  with  enough  of  tenacity  to  preclude  a  new  growth 
of  confidence.  It  is  vain  to  talk  and  say  to  a  shrewd  old  soldier 
like  Mehemet  Ali  that  '  the  ministry  of  the  1st  of  March'  was 
displaced  by  '  the  ministry  of  the  29th  of  October.'  Mehemet 
Ali  treated  not  with  this  or  that  administration — he  treated  with 
France :  he  was  to  have  the  support  of  a  nation  that  promised  to 
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negotiate  for  him  at  the  heaii  of  930,000  soldiers:  he  resists 
accorfling:]}' ;  and  then  lie  is  told  that  second  thoughts  are  hest,  and 
that  his  ally  can  do  na  more  for  him,  because  she  is  delermined 
to  '  live  in  peace,  rich,  prosperous,  and  in  the  bosom  of  liberty  I ' 
This  abandonment  of  an  ally^ — ^ven  although  the  engagements 
made  with  him  had  been  lawlessly  and  rashly  contracted — 
could  not  of  course  take  place  without  bringing  discredit  on 
France.  The  moral  dama2:e  which  she  sustained  by  throwing 
over  the  Pasha  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  very  man  who  had  been 
pledging  her:—'  Do  you  know/  said  M.  Thiers,  on  the  25Lh  of 
November,  1840,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  '  what  will  result 
from  such  a  settlement?  Fratwe  has  lost  all  her  injlitence  in  the 
Medit^rraiieati, — and  this  is  not  only  a  physical  loss,  but  it  is  also 
a  moral  one ;  whereas  if  you  had  been  willing,  you  might  have 
g*)t  rid  of  the  treaties  of  1815.  Oar  Inflnence  in  Europe  is  lost 
for  era-: 

After  glancing  at  a  passage  of  history  like  this,  it  is  most  gra- 
tifying to  see  and  feel  assured  that,  under  the  practice  of  our 
constitution,  the  lK>nour  of  England  in  her  dealings  with  foreign 
nations  is  not  liable  to  be  thus  compromised  by  changes  of  arl- 
ministration,  or  stress  of  party  politics.  The  admirable  work* 
ing  of  our  political  system  in  this  respect  may  be  well  illus- 
trated by  the  events  of  the  very  periotl  to  which  we  have  been 
adverting.  Rarely  since  the  Revolution  has  there  existed  in 
this  country  a  Government  so  wanting  in  Parliamentary  support 
as  that  of  1840— never  was  a  Government  so  powerless  at 
home  ;*— yet  at  that  very  period  England  was  enabled  to  take  a 
bold,  decisive,  and  brilliantly  successful  lead  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  This  she  did  to  the  utter  confusion  of  Thiers,  who  had 
all  along  fondly  reckoned  that  the  general  weakness  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  must  include  a  paralysis  of  the  Foreign  Office* 
The  secret  of  England's  strength,  and  of  her  then  immense 
influence,  lay  in  the  perfect  unanimity  of  all  such  of  her  slates- 
men  as  were  really  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and 
the  high-minded  patriotism  which  enabled  them  to  keep  iheir 
judgments  upon  the  great  concerns  of  the  nnlion  un warped  by 
jjarly  ccmtests.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  26lh  of  Jan- 
uary, 184 It  reviewing  in  Parliament  the  events  of  the  preceding 
year,  '  expressed  his  approval  of  the  course  of  foreign  policy 
which  had  been  adopted.  He  liad  long  viewed  with  anxiety 
the  dangers  that  were  likely  to  result  from  the  slate  of  affairs 
in  the  Levant^  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  thai  those  dangers  would 

now  be  averted, As  to  the  late  negocialions,  he  had 

attended   carefully  to  the  whole   course   of  proceeding,  but  he 
could  discover  nothing  which  France  could  construe  into  a  cause 
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of  offence — ^he  saw  nothing  on  which  a  difference  with  France 
could  be  grounded ;  nor  could  he  discover  anyfccult  which  had  been 
committed  on  our  part.*  Not  at  all  forgetting  how  much  may 
be  owing  to  the  well-directed  abilities  of  the  late  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  we  repeat  that  this  unanimity  of  our  chief 
Statesmen  .was  the  main  secret  of  the  high  and  brilliant  position 
occupied  by  England  in  1840.  But  whence  this  unanimity  among 
men  opposed  to  each  other  in  party  strife?  Was  it  fortuitous? 
No;  it  resulted  from  this — that  the  policy  adopted  by  the  minister 
of  the  day  was  not  founded  on  the  personal  whim  or  newly-con- 
ceived opinion  of  any  mere  individual,  but  was,  in  fact,  the  old 
time-sanctioned  policy  of  England.  New  events  may,  from  time 
to  time,  necessitate  variations  in  our  system  of  foreign  policy; 
whenever  this  happens  there  will  probably  arise  divergences  of 
opinion  amongst  our  statesmen,  and  the  usually  consequent  symp- 
toms of  national  indecision;  but  we  are  happy  to  believe  that 
whenever  the  traditions  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  course  of 
policy  thence  deduciblc  can  be  closely  followed,  the  minister  of 
the  day,  working  out  that  policy  with  zeal  and  ability,  may  reckon 
Upon  the  support  of  all  those  British  statesmen,  no  matter  what 
their  party,  who  are  really  initiated  in  the  state-affairs  of  Europe. 
Foreign  nations,  too,  know  this :  that  engagements  entered  into 
by  a  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  however  strongly 
disapproved  by  his  successor,  will  yet  be  honourably  performed. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  no  strong  approver  of  the  Quadru- 
partite  Treaty ;  yet  when  he  accepted  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  1834,  he  proceeded  to  execute  its  stipulations  with 
ready  promptitude  and  zeal. 

Addressing  ourselves,  as  we  do  in  this  article,  merely  to  the 
relations  of  the  Grand  Nation  with  Eastern  potentates,  we  cannot 
advert  to  the  system  followed  by  Prance  on  the  more  western 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  except  for  the  mere  purpose  of  re- 
marking that  her  exertions  to  gain  influence  in  these  quarters  have 
been  in  some  measure  like  to  those  which  she  has  made  in  the 
Levant.  How  sounds  the  French  name  in  Spain?  The  Penin- 
sular War — the  Trocatlero — the  unexcused  evasion  of  France 
from  the  Quadrupartite  Treaty,  and  her  subsequent  alliance  with 
mere  factions  of  the  ,State — these  are  the  headings  under  which 
modern  history  chronicles  the  obligations  conferred  on  Spain  by 
her  magnanimous  neighbour. 

If  we  look  to  the  Italian  shores  of  the  '  Lake/  we  are  instantly 
reminded  of  the  unfortunate  Ligurian,  Roman,  Cisalpine,  and 
Parthenopean  Republics — of  Venice  betrayed  to  Austria  at  the 
peace  of  Campo  Formio — of  pictures  and  statues  seized  by  Napo- 
leon, and  restored  by  Wellington — of  the  enthusiastic  insurgents 
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of  late  years,  men  perpetually  abettefl,  and  never  protected,  by 
France.  A^ain,  turnino-  U>  the  African  coast,  ive  spe  how  suc- 
cessfully the  '  Grand  Nation*  with  her  vaudevilles  and  her  razzias 
has  ingratiated  herself  with  the  Als^ennes— how  faithfully  she  has 
observed  her  eng'a^ement  to  abstain  from  territorial  acquisitions. 

Meanwhile,  and  concurrently  with  all  this  uneasy  ambition, 
France  has  been  hising  the  almost  exclusive  trade  which  she  for* 
rnerly  enjoyed  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  The  amount  of  her  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean  is  now  surprisingly  small ,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  her  geographical  position,  and  the  in- 
dustry and  skill  of  her  people. 

And  now,  by  all  the  blood  shed — by  all  the  trcnsure  expended 
— by  all  the  alliances  repudiated — by  all  the  treaties  broken — by 
all  the  commerce  lost  for  the  sake  of  this  coveted  influence  in  the 
Metlitenanean— what  amount  of  solid  pjwer  hns  been  really 
acquired  by  France  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  cjuestion,  we  can- 
not have  recourse  to  a  much  better  authority  than  *  La  Pressed — 
a  paper  understood  to  receive  part  of  its  wisdom  from  M .  Lamar- 
tine,  who  has  bestowed  great  attention  upon  all  questions  affecting 
the  relations  of  France  with  the  Levant.  And  thus  it  is  that  this 
journal,  so  lately  as  the  14th  of  last  February,  described  and 
deplored  the  p(»sition  of  France  uj>on  the  shores  of  her  favourite 
seal — *  There  is  one  phrase  of  Nap*>Ieon^s  whicli  has  often  been 
repeated,  hut  which  is  nevertheless  true  [bow  naive !]^  and  it  is 
this — *'  the  Mediterranean  is  a  French  lake/*  Assuredly  this 
expression  was  just;  and  we  maybe  allowed  to  believe,  that  if 
Napoleon  had  been  allowed  to  remain  longer  on  the  throne,  and 
had  not  been  absorbed  by  inevitable  diversions,  he  would  have 
established  it  as  a  truth.  Unfortunately  he  jmssessed  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  means  ;  and  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  this  legi- 
timate wish  has  not  only  not  been  realised,  but  our  influence  is 
daily  diminishing  in  the  Mediterranean/ 

We  hojje  that  our  retrospect  of  those  failures  which  have 
attended  both  French  and  English  encroachments  upon  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Suilan  may  induce  a  belief  that  the  non-seizure  of 
Egypt  by  the  British  Government  is  an  excusable  piece  of  re- 
missness. We  are  far  from  blinding  ourselves  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  maintaining  unquestioned  and  uninterrupted  our 
right  of  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the  Isthmus;  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  we  recognize  the  importance  of  this  privilege  that 
we  would  repudiate  all  notions  of  territorial  aggrandizement  in 
the  direction  of  Egypt.  It  is  in  Paris,  and  not  here,  that  the 
idea  of  England's  permanently  enjoying  a  free  transit  by  Suez  has 
been  perpetually  associated  with  that  of  her  seizing  Egypt. 
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There  is  really  no  ground  at  all  for  supposing  that  unjust  agres- 
sion upon  the  territories  of  the  Sultan  is  a  condition  necessary  to 
our  maintaining  the  right  of  way.  Happily  for  England,  this  pri- 
vilege of  free  passage  across  every  part  of  the  Sultan*s  dominions 
has  been  granted  and  confirmed  to  her  by  a  loi^  series  of  treaties. 
The  first  of  these  was  made  so  early  as  in  the  reign  of  our  Queen 
Elizabeth;  and  its  provisions  have  been  formally  ratified  and 
liberally  enlarged  by  numerous  later  treaties  and  conventions 
coming  down  to  our  own  time.  The  articles  entered  into  between 
the  Sultan  and  Queen  Elizabeth  are  recited  verbatim  in  the  sub- 
sequent treaty  of  1675.*  By  the  first  of  these  the  shores  and 
ports  of  all  the  territories  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  are 
opened  to  vessels  bearing  the  English  flag.  The  second  article 
provides  '  that  the  said  nation '  (England)  '  shall  likewise  safely 
and  freely  go  and  come  by  land  within  the  limits  of  our  imperid 
dominions '  (the  Sultan*s  territories)  '  without  any  injury,  moles- 
tation, or  impediment  to  the  persons,  cattle,  estates,  or  effects  of 
the  said  nation.*  Both  the  treaty  just  quoted  (that  of  Elizabeth) 
and  the  treaty  of  1675  contain  many  anxious  and  carefully 
framed  provisions  for  giving  force  and  substantial  valne  to  the 
conceded  privileges ;  and  by  the  last-mentioned  act  it  is  formally 
stipulated  that  all  future  imperial  mandates  under  the  seal  of  tl^ 
Sultan  shall  be  absolutely  void  in  such  of  their  provisions  as  may 
clash  with  the  words  or  spirit  of  the  treaties.  And  these  solemn 
engagements  are  not  vain  words,  but  have  been  acted  upon  with 
remarkable  fidelity  by  the  Ottoman  Government  and  those  in 
authority  under  it.  We  most  of  us  remember  the  wise  forbear- 
ance of  Mehemet  Ali,  who,  at  the  very  time  of  our  wresting 
Syria  from  his  military  occupation,  was  safely  transmitting  our 
Indian  mails  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  This  instance,  no  less 
than  the  probabilities  fairly  <leducible  from  an  abstract  view  ot 
the  matter,  justify  us  in  inferring  that  any  satrap  of  the  Porte 
holding  the  government  of  Egypt — and  whether  independent  or 
not — would  find  it  vitally  for  his  interest  to  keep  us  unmolested 
in  our  passage.  His  interference  with  that  privilege,  or  even  his 
failure  to  secure  us  from  the  interruption  of  others,  would  speedily 
work  his  ruin. 

By  constant  and  uninterrupted  usage,  therefore,  no  less  than 
by  strictly  legal  ownership,  a  privilege  of  free  passage  through 
all  the  Sultan's  territories  belongs  to  England.  Our  claim  to  go 
unmolested  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  as  clear  by  public  law 

*  The  style  aiid  ti^et  of  our  merry  Ring  Charles  II.  are  thus  oddly  set  forth  in  the 
treaty  : — <  To  the  Glorious  among  the  Princes  of  Jesus,  revered  by  the  High  Potentates 
of  the  People  of  the  Messiah,  sole  Director  of  the  important  AfTain  of  the  Nasarent 
Nation,  Lord  of  the  Limits  of  Decency,  and  ^  Honour  of  Grandeur  and  RcnowD» 
Charles  II.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  Fiance,  and  Ireland.' 
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as  our  right  to  cross  the  West  Riding ;  and  whoever  interfered 
with  the  enjovment  of  it  would  take  upon  himself  those  respon- 
sibilities which  attach  to  an  invader  of  the  British  dominions. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  invasion  and  seizure  of  Egvpt,  whether 
by  England  or  by  any  other  of  the  Great  Powers,  involves  an 
European  war>  and  this  we  are  invited  to  brave  for  the  sake  of  a 
pri\'ilege  which  Me  already  enjoy  unmolested  !  But,  then,  it  is 
said  that  a  state  of  confusion  may  arise  ujwn  the  death  of  Mehemet 
All,  and  that  therefore  we  must  shape  our  policy  with  a  view  to 
the  probable  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  empire — that  in 
short  we  must  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  begin  to  burn  down 
our  house  at  once  in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  being 
burnt  down  accidenlally  1  This  would  be  carr}^ng  precaulion 
too  far.  The  course  which  it  behoves  this  country  to  take  lies 
as  clear  to  the  sight  of  the  practical  statesman  as  to  that  of  the 
political  moralist :  always  in  the  long  run  is  good  faith  expedient; 
but  brought  to  bear  upon  our  Eastern  jxdicy,  it  is  no  less  plainly 
advantageous  in  its  immediate  and  early  results  than  in  its  ulti* 
mate  consequences.  We  stand  deeply  pledged  to  maintain  un- 
partitioned  the  territories  of  that  very  slate  under  which  we 
possess  by  treaty,  and  enjoy,  in  faet,  the  ni>w  precious  right  of 
free  passage.  Our  duty>  therefore,  and  our  interest  are  one, 
and  are  simply  this : — to  avoid  encroachment  ourselves,  and  to 
prevent  encroachment  by  others.  We  can  be  honest,  and  yet 
prosper.  We  can  hold  our  own— not  by  snatching  a  province 
from  our  ancient  ally,  but  by  keeping  his  dominions  entire. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  for  our  country  that  the  weight  of  France, 
necessarily  so  great  by  reason  of  her  martial  prowess  and  her  im- 
mense mditary  resources,  has  not  been  aggravated  by  the  accession 
of  that  vast  moral  power  which  she  would  have  inevitably  gathered 
about  her,  if  during  the  last  half  century  she  bad  respected  neutral 
states — had  pursued  her  foes  with  steady  enniity,  antl  bad  lent  to 
her  friends  and  allies  a  constant  and  faithful  support.  At  all 
events,  we  can  draw  from  the  experience  of  our  great  neighbour 
a  new  confirmation  of  the  ancient  truth  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy ;  and  when,  whether  it  be  in  the  Levant,  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  we  are  tempted  to  break  faith  with  men  because 
they  are  weak  in  the  hour  of  battle — because  they  wear  turbans, 
or  turn  their  faces  to  Mecca — we  may  strengthen  our  old  love  of 
truth  by  a  glance  at  the  *  French  Lake/  for  there  and  on  its 
shores  there  broods  a  history  most  apt  for  teaching  bow  bait, 
lame,  and  blind  is  the  march  of  a  nation  that  rests  her  ambitious 
hopes  OH  violence  and  ill-faith. 
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We  have  to  apologize  to  the  minister  of  Killearn,  in  Stirlingshire, 
for  a  very  small,  but  to  him  justly  offensive,  misprint  in  page  139  of  our 
last  Number.  The  evidence  as  to  Scotch  pauperism  which  we  there 
meant  to  comment  upon— and  we  gave  a  correct  reference  to  the  page 
of  the  Blue  Book — was  that  of  the  minister  of  Kiltearn,  which  parish  is 
in  Rossshire. 

We  have  also  to  apologise  to  the  trustees  and  physicians  of  the  Exeter 
Lunatic  Asylum,  for  an  involuntary  misrepresentation  in  an  article  of 
our  Number  for  October,  1844.  We  are  satisfied  that  we  were  wrong  in 
stating  (p.  441)  that  the  gentlemen  connected  with  that  asylum  opposed, 
in  1832,  the  parliamentary  measure  meant  to  place  that  receptacle,  and 
all  others  of  its  class,  under  a  regulation  forbidding  the  admission  of 
any  inmate  without  an  order  and  certificate  of  insanity.  Our  error  wss 
caused  by  our  relying  on  an  apparently  clear  and  distinct  statement  in 
the  '  Rules  '  of  the  Oxford  Lunatic  Asylum,  '  printed  by  authority,'  in 
1836.  We  hasten  to  retract  our  misstatement  as  to  the  '  order  and  cer- 
tificate '  Question  ;  but  we  regret  to  add  that  the  Exeter  gentlemen  did 
oppose  the  parliamentary  measure  on  what  we  still  regard  as  a 
point  of  still  greater  consequence.  They  opposed  the  proposition  for 
subjecting  their  asylum  to  the  general  check  of  visitation.  Without 
the  power  and  practice  of  Visitation,  we  cannot  see  how  there  can  be  any 
permanent  security  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  of 
any  lunatic  asylum,  of  any  class  whatever :  and  we  earnestly  hope  the 
benevolent  persons  who  at  present  superintend  the  institution  at  Exeter 
may  have,  on  reflection,  perceived  the  wisdom  of  acquiescing  in  the 
Visitation  clauses  of  the  Lunatic  Bill  now  pending — to  which  clauses 
we  understand  the  Government  means  to  give  its  warm  support. 

We  were  also  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  two  lunatic  patients  who 
destroyed  themselves  after  liberation  (p.  440)  were  released  under  Mr. 
Gordon's  Act.     They  had  been  released  before  that  Act  was  passed. 

These  mistakes  are  explained  and  apologized  for  at  more  length  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  the  chief  author  of  the  article  in  our  October  Number 
has  put  forth  under  this  title,  '  The  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Weekly 
Committee  of  the  Wameford  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Oxford.'  His  contro- 
versy with  the  Wameford  Asylum  we  must  leave  to  the  pamphlets.  We 
do  not  observe  that  our  October  article  has  been  convicted  of  any  even 
the  smallest  inaccuracy  as  respects  this  mad-house— except  indeed  that 
it  was  referred  to  by  its  original  style  and  title  of  the  Oxford  LwuUic 
Aiylum,  It  has,  we  now  learn,  more  than  once  altered  its  designation. 
It  was  a  few  years  -ago  the  Radcliffe — it  is  now  the  Wameford — but  it 
is  still  the  same  Asylum  on  Headington  "HiMjuxta  Oxford.  Every  one 
of  the  Reviewer's  statements  concerning  it  appears  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  most  intemperate  tract  recently  issued  under  the  signature  of  its 
committee-chairman — the  Rev.  Vaughan  Thomas — whom  we  can  con- 
gratulate on  nothing  but  his  dexterous  manipulation  of  the  change  of 
name.     We  regret  sincerely  to  find  that  this  Wameford  committee 
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avow  their  intention  of  opposing  the  Visitation  ckuaeB  in  the  new  Bill. 
It  certainly  puzzlea  ua  tu  account  for  their  obstinacy  on  this  point;  but 
there  ia  litila  d<>ubt  their  efforts  will  be  baffled. 

We  hope  ihnt  Bill  is  safe:  and  iince  we  have  been  forced  to  return 
to  the  subject  of  lunacy,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
word*  respecting  another  Bill  now  pendingj  which  is  of  considerable 
importance,  if  it  were  but  in  reference  to  the  unhappy  class  of  the 
paufier  insane. 

Tiie  present  Luw  of  SeUkment  is  felt  to  be  oppressive  in  its  opera- 
tion iin  the  poor,  and  complicated  by  all  sorts  of  expensive  technicalitiei 
in  itsadmitiistratiun,  notwithstanding  that  some  amendment  waa  effected 
in  1834,  by  the  abolition  of  aettlemcnt  by  hiriug  and  servicCj  and  other 
changes.  So  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  glance  at  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  Sir  James  GrahaiUi  it  seems  calculated  to  mitigate  essen- 
tially the  existing  evils.  Its  main  feature^  pedmpa,  is  the  proposal  to 
iubititute  Union  Settlement  for  Patochial  Settlement; — ^and  this  pro- 
position at  least  deeerves  to  be  weighed  dispassionately.  There  is  a 
very  general  and  very  reasonable  cry  for  an  enlargement  of  those  narrow 
circles  within  which  the  present  law  fetters  the  labourer  and  the  artificer. 
Parishes  are  unequal  and  arbitrary  divisions :  in  the  North  o(  England 
they  are  very  often  nut  coincident  with  ecclesiastical  districts.  There 
are,  we  believe,  in  England  and  Wales  between  14,000  and  15,000  of 
such  8 mull  districts*  from  any  one  of  which  to  any  other  of  which  a 
man  may  be  forcibly  removed.  The  number  of  Unions  may  be  some- 
thing above  600.  To  substitute  the  latter  number  for  the  former 
would  seem  to  be  at  once  a  vast  improvement  i  the  labourer  would  still 
be  chained,  but  his  tether  would  be  longer.  It  is,  we  fear,  chimencal  to 
hope  for  the  abolition  of  all  restriction  on  the  movements  of  the  labour- 
ing poor.  If  a  local  fund  is  to  be  safely  administered,  it  must  be  ad- 
ministered mainly  by  the  persons  out  of  whose  pijckcts  it  cornea.  To 
say  to  a  body  of  farmers  or  manufacturers,  *  Draw  for  what  you  please 
on  the  .Consolidated  Fund  and  apply  it  in  relief,'  would  be  only  to 
offer  a  premium  to  jobbing  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  every  kind. 
The  circle  on  which  the  burthen  of  the  poor-rate  presses  might  be  made 
too  large;  we  think  it  would  be  so  if  Settlement  were  in  the  County  in- 
Btend  of  the  Parish :  that  circle  may  on  the  other  hand  be  loo  small,  and 
such  we  believe  it  to  be  at  the  present  time.  The  proposition  of  the 
Government  seems  to  take  a  pruclent  medium.  Local  interefit  will  still 
remain,  but  the  space  wilhiu  which  the  labourer  may  move  with  free- 
dom wdl  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Let  us  see  in  detail  how  small  parishes  operate.  It  is  true  that  where 
a  parish  belongs  to  but  one  or  two  proprietor?,  these  persons  have  an 
interest  in  keeping  the  poor  employed,  for  the  cost  of  relief  falls  imme- 
diately on  them  if  a  man  becumes  chargeable  to  the  parish.  But  to 
counterbalance  this  we  have  an  unlimited  power  for  mischief.  It  is  the 
purse- interest  of  such  a  proprietor  to  pull  down  cottages,  and  keep  as 
many  persons  as  he  can  from  dwelling  in  the  parish — in  many  instances 
the  temptation  prevails :— the  people  are  driven  into  wretched  hovels  on 
the  skirts  of  towns,  whence  they  have  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  to  their 
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work.  All  inducement  to  exercise  this  power  would  disappear  with  the 
extension  of  the  circle  of  settlement.  Then  again,  character  or  skill  in 
a  workman  is  a  second-rate  consideration  in  a  small  parish :  a  drunken 
Vagabond,  who  would  be  chargeable,  if  not  employed,  must  have  the  job 
which  a  steady  and  sober  labourer  with  a  large  family  is  anxious  to 
obtain,  simply  because  the  former  belongs  to  *  our  parish,*  the  latter 
only  lives  in  it  If  the  former  is  out  of  work,  we  have  to  keep  him ;  if 
the  latter,  some  other  parish  must  do  it.  Lastly,  if  the  pressure  of  the 
rate  on  a  narrow  space  is  an  inducement  to  prevent  pauperism,  it  is 
also  an  inducement,  and  a  most  powerful  one,  to  relieve  it  inadequately 
and  improperly.  The  farmer,  who  feels  the  burthen  of  every  shiUing, 
will  often  be  tempted  to  deny  those  aids  in  sickness  which  the  medi(^ 
attendant  may  recommend ;  and  he  will  hesitate  to  give  to  some  unhappy 
lunatic  his  only  chance  of  cure — ^by  sending  him  at  once  to  an  asylum. 
The  cruel  folly  of  deferring  the  medical  treatment  of  insanity,  until  the 
disease  has  passed  the  incipient  stage,  was  one  of  the  principal  topics 
of  our  October  paper. 

The  establishment  of  Unions — (first  proposed  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in 
1683— and  secondly  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  in  1765) — may  have  been 
judicious  or  injudicious :  it  is  too  late  to  discuss  that  question.  The 
legislature  has  adopted  these  districts  for  the  purposes  of  administering 
relief,  and  we  see  no  violation  of  sound  principle  in  making  use  of  the 
same  means  for  enlarging  that  circle  which  the  law  of  settlement  draws 
round  the  labourer. 
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— introductiun  of  the  Alriunit  Narthex, 
Concelii,  &c.,  ih, — the  Sanctuary,  371 
— iiiteriur  splendour,  »fr. ^-mosaics  atid 
other  oniaments,  372— sculpture,  373- — 
church  of  San  Clemente  at  Rome,  374 
— Siiii  PaoTlo  fuori  dclle  Mora,  375 — 
the  ancient  hasilica  of  St,  Peter's,  376 
— San  Giovaiuii  Lnteraun,  379 — Siuita 
AgTicBe,  Sail  Lorenxo  fuori  le  Mura, 
3SU^— Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  S&ti 
Fietro  ad  Vinculu,  3fil  —  rhetr  uni- 
formity of  style  and  of  ccniception,  lA. 
— absence  of  the  tiotliic  style  at  Rome, 
3R2 — ha^ilicofl  at  Ravenna  aud  Venice, 
tfj. — in  Tuscany,  Pirn,  and  Lucca,  384 
^-the  iMaxeutittu  basil  ica,  3^5 — Ger- 
man and  French,  387-^origin  of  the 
Ronnaneiqne  architecture,  3fi8  —  the 
Moselle-llhenan  style,  389— the  Dom 
«jf  Treves,  392 — the  bell  iu  churche», 
393 — expansion  of  the  Trevimu  type, 
3t*4 —introduction  of  the  Tcutonic- 
Romaite^qiif  into  Italy,  395 — Sun  Am- 
bn>gio  at  Mdan,  396 — the  Continental 
Gothic,  31*7 — intrejuluctioD  of  it  into 
Italy,  398^  iit  of  tiothic  churches  hi 
Italy,  3^9— the  Duomo  at  Milan,  400 
—revival  of  the  classical  ityle  in  Italy, 
401 — connexion  of  Christian  architec- 
ture with  the  iufltitutioui  of  society, 
102. 


B. 

Basilicas,  363,     Se*  Architecture. 

BequejtK  Hill  for  IreUtid,  tbe,  282 — (en- 
drncy  of  the  Act  with  reference  to  the 
priesthood,  284— appointment  of  com- 
iniaioners,  2>^5» 

Berry^  Mim,  *  Eugland  and  France;'  Re- 
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marks  on  Lord  Orford'f  Letten,  Life 
of  the  Marquise  du  Deffand,  Ldfe  of 
Rachael  Lady  Russell,  Fashionable 
Friends,  a  Comedy,  &c.,  4  85^— charm  of 
Miss  Berry^s  writings,  tb, — tendency  of 
these  volumes,  486  —  specimens,  487, 
489,  492 — comparative  view  of  society 
in  England  and  France  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First  and  the  Common- 
wealth, i6.— during  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century,  490 — picture  of  the  Revo* 
lution  of  1789,  492— exception  to  her 
general  rule  of  abstinence  from  poli- 
tics, 493 — the  Consulship  of  Buona- 
parte, 494— the  Revolution  of  1830, 
495. 

Bunsen,  the  Chevalier,  his  writings  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Rome,  334 — value  of 
these  works,  316 — manner  iu  which  he 
treats  tlie  basiUcsB,  318-365.  Steako 
Architecture. 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  522.  iSm  War- 
burton. 

Butler,  Frances  Anne  (late  Fanny  Kem- 
ble),  Pbems,  325 — autobiographical 
character  of  these  Poems,  325,  332— 
sonnet  suggested  by  an  observation  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  i6.— To  tlie  Pic- 
ture of  a  Lady,  327 — Love  Soraiet, 
329 — lines  on  Absence,  ib» — *A  Pro- 
mise/ 331. 


C. 

Canning,  George,  443-456.  See  also 
Malmesbury. 

Cardwell,  Edward,  D.D.,  <Synodalia:  a 
Collection  of  Proceedings  of  Convoca- 
tion, &c.  iu  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury,  from  1547  to  1717,'  464— parlia- 
ment and  convocation  defined,  ib. — 
privileges  of  parliament  in  respect  to 
the  Church,  466— Synods  of  the  Church 
—parliamentary  writs,  ib, —  convoca- 
tion writs,  467-''Capacity  in  which  the 
clergy  ought  to  assemble,  468 — power 
of  the  archbishop  to  exclude  a  bishop, 
469 — power  with  reference  ta  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  470 — elections,  471,  472 
— position  of  the  dignitaries  in  the  lower 
House  of  Canterbury,  473 — rights  and 
duties  of  the  president  of  the  convoca- 
tion, 474 — relations  between  the  convo- 
cations of  Canterbury  and  York,  and 
with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  475 — rela- 
tions of  convocations  towards  the  Crown, 
477-479 — proposed  revision  of  the  Ar- 
ticles and  Liturgy,  480 — Church  and 
State,  481 — unfitness  of  the  modem 
iiiitish  Parliament  to  legislate  as  to 


the  Services  of  the  Church  of  England, 
483. 

Caroline,  Princess  of  Brunswick,  417.  See 
Malmesbury. 

Celibacy,  punishments  of,  iu  the  reign  of 
Augustus  Ca^ar,  97. 

Cennino  Cennuii,  a  Treatise  on  Paint- 
ing, written  in  the  year  1437,  with 
notes  by  Signor  Tambroni,  translated 
by  Mrs.  Merri  field,  77 — the  author's 
histor}',  77-80 — contenU  of  the  work, 
81  —  formation  of  frescoes,  t6.— the 
cartoon,  h% — placing  the  colours,  83 — 
oil-anting,  Van  Eycks  claim  to 
its  discovery,  84 — rapid  decay  of  mo- 
dem paintings,  85 — time  required  to 
learn  to  paint,  86 — Cennini's  advice 
respecting  the  use  of  metals,  87 — ultra- 
marine, 88 — browns  and  blacks,  89 — 
washing  off  and  cleaning  away  colours, 
92 — casts  from  the  human  body,  93. 

Christian  Church,  Ideal  of  a,  149.  See 
Ward. 

Christian  Knowledge,  Society  for  Pro- 
moting, its  eslal)lishment,  205. 

Church  Missionary  Society,  th^  214. 

Cockerell,  Mr.,  Exposition  of  the  Obli- 
gations of  Architecture  to  Nature,  33S. 

Convocation,  464.     See  CardwelL 

Colonial  Church  Athis,  201. 

Colonies,  ecclesiastical  state  of  tlie,  201— 
our  early  colonization,  202 — provision 
for  religious  instruction  under  Eliza- 
beth, 203— under  Cromwell,  and  at  the 
Restoration,  204 — under  William  and 
Mary,  205— sufferings  of  tlie  early  mis- 
sionaries, 207— state  of  the  Church  in 
America  during  ihe  two  last  centimes, 
209 — establishment  of  the  bishopric  uf 
Nova  Scutia,  210 — beginning  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  212— bishops  iu  British  North 
America,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
213— Australia  and  Gibraltar,  214— 
visitation  journeys  of  the  Bishop  of  To- 
ronto, 215— of  the  Bisliop  of  Udcutta, 
216 — the  bishopric  of  New  Zealand, 
217 — bishoprics  established  iu  the  la^t 
ten  years,  218. 

Corn-laws,  conduct  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment on  the  question  of  re])eul,  521— 
rejieal  opposed  by  Lord  J.  Kussell,  522 
— importation  of  corn,  and  dutv  re- 
ceived under  the  altered  law,  1S43, 
521. 


Danish  lang^uage,  the,  its  resemblance  to 
English,  4<JU. 


INDEX. 


gTRphy, 
Dreamn,  Sir  I'UoaifrS  I^awrence's  remark 

mi,  326. 
Dtmbw,    G«or^,    M,A*      See    Lexico^ 

graphy. 


Egyptt  ^I®-      ^w  Warbiirton. 

KliioD,  the  Earl  of,  cflyie  of  his  fltudyiiig 
the  law — catly  lubaun,  35— contrast 
l;>etiiiire«ti  him  aud  Ki^rkitie,,  dif)-— ^ttato  of 
the  law  when  he  entered  the  profusion, 
39 — chief  element  of  hii  iuciMfa,  40 — 
his  adTitiaisiTatJoi)  ufthelaw,  42^coni- 
pi'*?lierigivene«s  and  accuracy  of  bia  legsit 
Ktu)wle(lgei  44 — unliruken  afiectioii  for 
hit  iitother,  Mmilarities  of  their  toates 
and  habits,  51 — loireof  port  wine,  53. 

Ellis,  Mri.,  *  The  Women  oJ"  Kngland ; ' 
'The  Wive*  of  Englantl/  &4— her  <?»ti- 
mate  of  the  itiale  se«:>  ll2^conversa- 
titmal  power  of  women,  113  — Mrs. 
El!is'»n(jtiou»  of  '  a  fact,'  115- 

KmafK"i|mtion,  Catholic,  ftup|)ortod  by  the 
oid  Whig  |)arly,  521, 

En^lblmien»  meeting  of  two,  in  the  De- 
port of  ArahiiH  74, 

Eftthein  or  Tmcpi  of  Trnvel  hrought 
homn  from  the  East,  5 J — ehamcttrr 
of  the  buok,  5  J,  fttf,  5ft,  7t»  — the 
writer  at  Stfmlin,  eft, — hia  first  impres- 
s'nniA  oti  eiitmng  thv  Ottoman  cmpiie, 
31>— Turkish  lady,  61— itilerview  with 
a  paahii,  iL — Turkiah  promotion  and 
honesty,  65 — journey  to  Cotwtatitj- 
uople,  tb, — evidei!c«  on  the  Troad,  67 
—the  mtjdem  Greek  clmracter,  69^ 
picture  of  the  desceitdiintf  of  the  old 
lunian  race,  69 — Bedouin  Chrtstmns, 
7U — Christianity  at  Jerusalem^  i(p.*-^the 
desert,  71— the  plague,  71, 


Federalism,  2-J J.     ^Ve  ItepeaL 

•  French  Lake,*  lbc«  520.    See  Warhui ton. 

Fresco,  81.     Ute  CeiJiiiiuOi 


(L 


George  HI.,  ilL     ^SV*  Malmealmtry. 
Giles^  Hev.  J«  A,     *!£»  LeiLicogruL|ihy- 
Graham^SirJiimesi  1»   ^w»  Medical  Prac- 
tice* 


L 


Hagii^d,  John,  LL.D.,  Keporti  of  Ca«ea 

argued    and   deteruiined  hi   the  CSou- 

fiifitory  Court  of  London^  3*i, 
Hiffleia,  the,  99.  See  Milne», 
Hay  don,  D»  H.,  Leciurea  on  F&tntifig  and 

Deiign,  77— their  valne,  t^l^hi*  opi- 

iiioTii  in  respect  to  axt^  9U— necessity  of 

ditsecting,  Hi, 
Hf!i4fimter,    F.  M.,    Arahii42he    und    AU- 

Imlienischer  Bauverzierungen,   334  •— 

manner  in  which  ^he  obla.itu!d  hii  in- 

furtnatiun,  348. 
Uiitory^    manner  in  which  it  ihciuld  b« 

ettidied,  339. 
Howitt,  Mary,  497.     See  Andersen, 
tlowley,  Mr.,  Q,C.|  \m  ap|juiritment  ai 

■ergeoiiT,  27Bt 


Jonwsoii,  Mrs.,  '  Character (•lic«  of  W<»- 
men:'  *Th«  Rofoauce  of  Bicigruphy," 
94^ — ^Mra.  Jamesotrs  nioml  retlcctioiis, 
1 16— ability  as  a  writer,  1 17. 

Jews,  bill  for  their  adudisisiau  to  corporate 
offices^  51^9. 

Jonet,  Owen,  *The  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tectuie  of  lialyt  i'ruiii  the  Timeof  Con- 
Miuitine  to  the  FilYecnlh  CetiturVj*  334. 


K. 

Knight,  Henry  Gaily,  Fjh|.,  *The  Kccle- 

liaftical  Architcctore  of  Italy/  334 

obli^uliuHK  uf  architecture  to  Mr, 
Ertight^  31U'— his  liiit  publication,  rlie 
*  Architectural  Tour  in  Normantly/  3  J I 
— *  Jnvestigatioua  in  Sicily/  34'i — the 
'  Eccleiiaaticiil  AtJtiquitiifl  of  Italy,' 
tji5 — Mr.  Knight  a  tatrouage  of  M. 
Hessemcr,  348 — hii  uUervatiyni  on  tlie 
antaguniam  of  the  Eaaieni  and  Wetteru 
Chore  lies,  3G1.  See  ahu  Architec- 
ture. 


T^iw  Magasine)  the,  3%, 

Letter* writing,  decay  of,  117. 

Lexirogra|>}iy,  Greek  and  English^  293^ 
qualilications  uecet«ary  for  lejtic4»grit^ 
plieTi,294 — Dounef«n'«  Lexicon/297 — 
Dmibar%  aSS— Liddelt'i  and  Scntt'a, 
303  —  Gileai,  3«lt»  —  table  of  tx* 
tracts  from  the  alujve  four  I^xieonf, 
310— maauer  in  which  dcfeclamay  be 
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corrected,  320 — metbodsof  elueidatioo, 

321  —  Buttman's  method,  323  — m>- 
•   grew  of  lezicography  dnriiig  the  saft 

ten  yean,  324. 
Liddell,  H..G.    Sm  Lexicography. 
Linwood,  Her.  W.,  *  A  Lexicon  to  .£■- 

chylui,'  293-319. 


M. 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of,  *  Diary  and  Corre- 
•poiideDce/  403^nght  of  public  xniDia- 
ten  to  publish  their  despatches,  afr. — 

-  Judge  htory's  opiDion,  405 — contents 
of  the  present  volume,  404— case  of  Mr. 
Rush's  '  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at 
the  Court  of  London,'  406— Sir  Robert 
Adair's  *  Mission  to  Vienna,'  407 — in- 
fVingemeiit  by  this  publication  of  the 
rules  of  discretion  and  delicacy,  408 — 
dangers  of  the  practice,  409,  411 — 
errors  of  the  press  in  this  publication, 

.  419 — the  threatened  rupture  with 
Prussia  in  1793,  410— Lord  Malmes- 
bury  appointed  ambassador — interview 
with  George  III.,  411 — interior  of  the 

.  Prussian  court,  412  —  result  of  the 
mission,  414  —  effects  of  subsidizing 
foreign  armies,  416 — mission  of  Lord 

■  Malmesbury  to  demand  the  Princess 
.   Caroline  of  Brunswick  in  marriage  for 

the  Prince  of  Wales,  417— character  of 
her  fatiier,  419 — the  Duchess  of  Bruns- 
wick, 420 — defective  education  of  the 
Princess;  Lord  Malmesbury 's  descrip- 

■  tion  of  her,  421 — state  of  the  court  of 
Brunswick,  422 — feelings  of  the  Prin- 
cess ;  Lord  Malmeabury*s  tuition,  429 
— counter-tuition  of  her  aunt,  the  abbess 
of  Gandersheim,  425 — the  joumey  to 
Kiiglaud,  4:^6 — drst  interview  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  430~feelings  of  the 
royal  family,  431  —  disgust  of  the 
Phuce,  432— Mr.  Pitt's  pacific  views 

in    1792,    ib Loid     Malmesbury 's 

mission  to  France  in  17U6,  434 — its 
termination,  436  —  second  mission, 
437  —  secret  iiegociatiou  with  Maref, 
440 — M.  Thiers'  version  of  these  ne- 
gociations,  441 — the  alleged  bribery  by 
the  British  Government,  442 — pecu- 
niary jobbing  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners, 443 — real  object  of  the  French 
in  these  negociations,  446  —  results  of 
Lord  Malmesbury's   diplomatic    life, 

.  448 — the  Earl  in  retirement,  t6. — cha- 
racter of  his  correspondence,  449 — sen- 
timents with  respect  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  450  —  his  inconsistencies  and 
contradictious,  451 — Diary,  452— the 


Kiog*8  illoeai  in  1801,  453— interview 
after  his  Majesty's  recovery,  454— in- 
trigue to  restore  Pitt  to  power,  455— 
character  of  Canning,  456  —  Pitt's 
position  in  1803,  459— Pitt's  death  ; 
anecdotes,  460 — George  III.  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Claims,  461 — forma- 
tion of  the  Portland  administration, 
463. 

Maret,  Duke  de  Bassano.  &r  Malmes- 
bury. 

Mannsell,  Dr.,  his  Repeal  motion  in  the 
corporation  of  Dublin,  271  —  charges 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel'a  government, 
274. 

Medical  Ptactioe,  a  Bill  for  the  better  re- 
gulation of,  1 — Reasons  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  State,  2 — General  tendency 
of  the  Bill,  3 — Cause  of  the  medical 
opposition  to  it,  4 — Difficulty  of  legis- 
lating against  quacks  and  quackery,  6 
— History  of  this  medical  profession  in 
England,  8— The  Apothecaries'  Act  of 
1815,  9 — Reasons  for  its  proposed  re- 
neal,  19— Treatment  of  the  poor.  10— 
Proposed  Council  of  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Education,  13,  17,  18— Corpora- 
tions ^  which  now  grant  medical  de- 
grees, 14 — Examinations  of  the  three 
proposed  classes  of  the  nrofession,  24 
— Details  requiruig  furtocr  consider^ 
atiou,  26. 

Melbourne  Whigs,  conduct  o^  521. 

Mercantile  code,  relaxation  of,  526. 

Merrifield,  Mrs.,  77.     Set  Cennino. 

Milnes,  R.  M.,  Palm  Leaves,  94— Opi- 
nion of  Hareem  life,  99,  102— Omni- 
credulity,  103— The  Hareem  as  sketched 
by  him,  104 — Fidelity  of  the  picture, 
105 — Value  of  the  Eastern  seclusion 
of  wives,  106— Error  of  his  statementi, 
107.     See  aim>}\' omen. 


N. 


Nile,  battle  of  the,  524. 


O. 

O  Connell,  Daniel,  222.     See  Repeal. 


Parke's,  Mr.  Baron,  opinion  outhe  O'Coii- 

nell  writ  of  error,  255. 
Passow's  Greek  and  German    Lexicon, 

303— Plan  of  the  work,  304. 
Pitt,Wm.,43Z    Sm  Malmesbury. 


INDEX. 


Plague,  dif ,  74. 

Ponle»    Mrt.i    *  The    English  won  mil 
Egypt;  n,  108, 

Poor  Laws  in  $ci:tCliinii  :  Report  of  Com* 
mistioii  (if  Inquiry,  I'l^ — cause  of  At- 
tention bei[i|^  liirecteil  to  thenif  128 — » 
Report  t»f  die  EdinburjfU  Committee, 
129 — appoiotinent  of  the  coramiMion  : 
impalicy  of  Ihe  selection  of  its  mem- 
bers, 130 — extent  of  the  evidence 
collected  HJiid  published,  131 — simi- 
larity of  the  Engltflh  &fid  Scotch  law^ 
132— practical  o|}eTatioii  of  the  volun< 
taryiyttem,  133,  137,  139— failure  at 
Glasgow,  131 — inequality  of  the  relief 
afTorded  in  difTereot  parts  of  Scotlafidi 
1S8  —  large  proprietors,,  110^ — towiiii!, 
141— manner  in  which  aa^iesDmerilA  are 
made.^  destitution  in  Edinburgh,  142 
—in  Olasjow,  113 — absence  of  alil 
medieal  altendance  fur  the  poor,  144 
— wout  of  power  to  compel  relief,  145 
— chief  poiiiti  in  the  eaiiJiting  law  re- 
quiririg'  alteration^,  146 — retkf  to  the 
able<bi>died,  147 — body  by  whlcb  relief 
should  be  adminij^tered,  148. 

Poor  I^w,  the  Kn^li^h,  its  working,  12t} 
^manner  in  which  it  should  be  adoit- 
nistere<l,  VIl — comparative  amouuc  of 
in  and  out* door  relief,  ifc- 

Port  wine,  favoured  by  great  kwyers,  &2. 

Porter,  J.  G.  V.,  Ireland :  tbe  Union  of 
1801,  222— his  pedigree,  262— charac- 
ter of  bis  two  fiamphletji,  263  - —  u*e 
made  of  them  by  Mr*  O'ComielK  264. 

Pusey,  Pbibp,  Esq.,  the  poor  in  Scotland, 
125. 

Q. 
Quacks,  AdiLtn  Smith's  opinioti  of,  1. 


R«{if«l  agiration,  222— catijie  of  tbe  ab- 
tencc  of  violence  at  the  Monster  MmC- 
iiii^,  223 — O  Conneirs  perauiml  cha- 
racter, 224— his  personality,  228 — 
historical  knowledge.  232 — ^  Roman 
Calliolic  gentry  and  clergy,  i6. — ^real 
source  of  O^Conoeirs  power,  226^- 
agitation  at  tbe  close  of  ihe  Parlia- 
mentary lejsioti  of  1843 ;  meeting  at 
Tara,  227  ^ —  language  used  at  Lis- 
more,  230  —  at  Miillagbmast,  231  — 
preierilalion  of  tbe  Repeal  cap  to 
O'Connelb  233— its  abandonment*  2B% 
— the  Clontarf  meeting,  234^tbe '  He- 
peal  Cavalry  *  advertisement,  236  — 
govenuneut  proceedingi  thereupon,  237 


— caa«  of  the  proclamation  tiot  being 
piibliibed  until  the  last  ilay,  211^ 
amount  of  Protectant  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  agitatiiMi,  23 & — prosecution  of 
tbe  o Benders,  2J3' — progress  of  tbe 
legal  proceedings,  %Ul — the  missing 
sheet  of  the  jurj'-lisT,  248 — conviction 
of  Ihe  traversers,  250^ — writ  of  error 
to  the  Houjie  of  l^inis,  251— i^pinioru 
of  the  Judges,  2a3— of  the  Law  Lords, 
257— Reveraal  of  tbe  judgment,  258 
^-^ffeot  of  this  dc-t:i«on,  259-261— 
propriety  of  the  *  Lay  Ijords'  voting,  260 
— use  made  by  Mr.  O'Cormell  of  iMr- 
Grey  Porter's  pamiphlet,  2t>  1  —  The 
O'Conuell  tribute  and  Repeal  rent  of 
1843,  2fl0 — convenion  to  Federalism 
and  reconversion  to  Heiwal,  2ti7^un- 
deqjlot  of  this  proceeding,  269  —  Ur* 
Maitnseirs  oiotiori  in  the  corporation  of 
Dublin,  271— O'Connell's  present  cau- 
tion, 27& — instance  of  his  inconaislency 
and  disregard  of  hid  promises,  2Sl — 
How  is  Ire  la  ml  to  be  tmnquilli»eti'l28({ 
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